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VOYAGES  AND  TRAVELS. 


CHAPTER  I. 

INTRODUCTION. 

JbiBWARD  MoNTAGux  was  an  onl^  son  ;  he  with  two 
daughters  engrossed  the  whole  attention  of  Mrs.  Montague^ 
who  had  been  for  some  years  a  widow.  Her  son  had  neyer 
left  her  roof,  and  her  maternal  indulgence,  which  at  times 
bordered  upon  weakness,  had  greatly  impeded  the  benefit 
he  might  otherwise  have  derived  from  tne  instructions  of 
a  young  man  of  considerable  abilitiest  who  had  undertaken 
tl>e  arduous  task  of  tutor  in  Mrs.  Montague's  family. 

Time  however  passed  rafMdly  away,  and  Edward  ap- 
proached his  seventeenth  year  with  a  superficial  knowledge 
of  Greek  and  Lathi,  but  without  possessing  even  the  requi- 
sites for  the  ordinary  topics  of  conversation.  His  cousin,  a 
boy  about  two  years  younger  than  himself,  having  spent  the 
Midsummer  holidays  at  Montague  House ;  Mrs.  Montague 
could  not  help  remarking  the  difference  between  the  tw^o 
boys.  For  the  first  time  in  her  life  she  saw  her  son's  d^- 
ciencies,  and  with  a  sigh  regretted  she  had  not  sent  Edward 
to  school  with  his  cousin.  Her  affection  at  length  submit- 
ted to  her  good  sense,  and  she  wrote  to  Dr.  Walker  upon 
^e  subject,  and  begged  he  would  point  out  the  path  she 
should  pursue,  in  oi^er  before  it  was  too  late  to  repair  her 
errors. 

Dr.  Walker  was  a  gentleman  of  considerable  literary 
but  Very  extensive  scientific  knowledge.  He  bad  been  the 
intimate  friend  of  Mr.  Mpntajgue,  and  in  a  very  friendljr 
manner  answered  this  letter  in  person,  when  after  a  very  long 
and  interesting  conversation,  he  pr(^[>osed  taking  charge  of 
Edward  himself,  provided  Mrs.  Montague  would  consent  to 
their  going  abroad.    Heart-breaking  as  was  this  pr<^osai, 
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2  INTRODUCTION. 

after  a  few  moments  of  painful  silence  she  gave  a  trembling 
assent ;  and  leaving  the  Doctor  to  communicate  the  plan  to 

~  her  son,  she  retired  to  her  own  chamber  for  about  an  hour, 
and  then  joined  her  family. 

Preparations  were  immediately  made  for  the  departure  of 
the  travellers,  and-4n  the  course  of  a  fortnight  all  was  ready. 
**  Heaven  preserve  you,  my  dear  boy,"  said  Mrs  Montague, 
as  she  kissed  Edward's  co^d  cheek,  **  Heaven  preserve  you." 
So  far  she  had  commanded  her  feelings,  but  fearing  to  agitate 
Edward,  who  appeared  really  palmed  as  «he  spoke,  she  gave 
her  hand  to  Dr.  Walker  and  hastily  quitted  the  room. 

Edward  was  roused  from  his  reverie  by  the  more  demon- 
strative sorrow  of  hb  sisters  at  parting  with  him ;  and  Dr. 
Walker  having  intimated  to  the  young  ladies,  that  their 
tncNiher  migKt  perhaps  require  their  attendance,  they  obeyed 
the  hint,  and  with  tearful  eyes  withdrew. 

Dr.  Walker  allowed  his  yoiing  friend  half  an  hour's  silent 
meditation,  and  then  ringing  the  bell,  he  enquired  if  all  were 
ready  for  their  departure.  Being  answered  in  the  affirma- 
tive, **  Come  Edward/*  6aid  the  good  man,  <*  we  shall  be 
hiter  than  I  intended." 

{Idward  took  up  his  hat  with  a  sigh,  and  observing  a  mini- 
ature ^f  his  mother  which  had  been  brought  home  that 
morning,  he  put  it  in  his  pocket,  and  bidding  the  servant  say 
he  had  taken  it,  he  followed  the  Doctor  down  stairs,  and  for 
the  first  time  in  his  life  quitted  the  paternal  mansion  unac- 
companied by  any  of  his  family. 

<*  We  will  not  be  laughed  at  when  we  get  to  Rome,  for 
®ur  ignorance  respecting  our  native  land,**  said  Dr.  Walker 
to  his  pupil,  as  4»e  carnage  drove  through  Portland- place. 
*<  We  will  make  an  excursion  through  the  British  Isles,  and 
we  shdl  then  have  the  pleasure  of  Judging,  whether  we  may 
not  reap  both  profit  ai^  advantage 'from  our  peregrinations 
at  home,  as  well  as  fVom  more  extensive  rambles  abroad. 
You  have  visited  the  principal  buildings  in  London,  and  you 
will  not  be  less  pleased  with  some  other  cities  of  your  native 
isle.*' 

««  We  shall  ^«  through  Oxford,  shall  we  not,  sir  ?**  en- 
quired Edward,  as  his  eye  glanced  over  a  travelling  map  of 
England,  wluch  the  Doctor  held  in  his  hand,  ^*  and  so  on  to 
Worcester.    But,"  continued  he,  «*  I  should  like  sometimes 

,     to  deviate  from  the  direct  road.'* 

Db.  W.— ^  You  shall  be  gratified  in  this  request,  although 
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xkurperasibulations  must  not  extend  far  out  of  the  beftteti 
traok«  I  caimcit,  however,  help  observing,  that  in  theai^u- 
om  tOidertaking  we  have  commenced,  you  will  understand  it 
Js  not  my  intention  to  run  from  London  to  Oxford,  andirom 
'Oxfbrd  to  Edinburgh,  from  Edinburgh  to  Paris,  and  so  on,  in 
30  many  days ;  nor  simply  to  calculate  as  to  the  probability  of 
our  reaching  a  particular  place  in  so  many  hours.  We  travel 
/or  mental  improvement ;  to  study  men  and  manners ;  to  in- 
-spect  minutely  the  wonderful  phenomena  of  nature,  the  in- 
genious productions  of  art,  and,  above  all,  to  know  ourselves. 
In  the  various  countries  we  shall  traverse  there  will  be  many 
subjects  for  contemplation,  many  calls  upon  our  patience  and 
forbearance ;  many  inc^dtives  to  that  charity,  which  *  bear- 
eth  all  things ;'  and  many  demands  upon  our  liberalily  both 
-of  purse  and  mind.  The  man  who  travels  need  w^Jhrget 
his  country,  but  he  should  forget  its  prejudices  ;  he  should, 
in  fact,  become  a  citizen  of  the  worla.  The  man  who  can- 
not accommodate  himself  in  some  degree  to  the  customs  and 
manners  of  the  different  nations  through  which  he  travels  ; 
who  is  disgusted  in  one  place  at  the  light-hearted  gaiety  of 
this  people;  at  the  gravity  of  another;  the  superstition  of  a 
third,  and  so  on,  had  much  better  remain  at  home.  Sterne 
has  given  a  humourous  list  of  travellers.  If  I  recollect  right, 
he  mentions  ^*  idle  traveUers,  inquisitive  travellers,  lying 
travellers,  proud  travellers,  vain  travellers,  and  spletietic 
travellers;"  to  which  he  subjoins  the  following — **  Travellers 
o^ necessHi/y**  as  he  calls  them.  **  Delinquent  and  felonious 
travellers,  unfortunate  and  innocent  travelers,  simple  tra- 
vellers, and  sentimental  travellers ;''  to  which,  mtk  his  per- 
mission, we  will  fidd,  intelligent  travellers.  Under'^this  last 
<;lass,  dear  Edward,  we  will  endeavour  to  arrange  ourselves ; 
our  time  must  not  be  wasted  either  in  merely  seeing  sights, 
as  some  would  call  the  inspection  of  the  phenomena  of  na- 
ture, or  the  productions  of  art.  Our  mornings  must  be  de- 
voted to  study ;  your  classical  learning  will  be  kept  up,  but 
X  shall  begin  you  with  a  course  of  mathematical  instruc- 
tion ;  from  that  we  will^proceed  to  scientific  inquiries,  which 
depend  on  a  knowjedge  of  mathematical  learning  ;  nor 
will  theology,  political  economy,  and  other  subjects  that 
-comprise  the  education  of  a  gentleman,  be  neglected. 
But  1  am  not  now  detailing  the  prospectus  of  a  boardins- 
school.  ^^ 

**  You  have  then  made  op  your  mind  to  endure  with  for- 
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iitude  all  the  hair  breadth  'scapeslre  are  doomed  to  encoun- 
ter, as  I^dare  say,  we  shall  hardly  quit  the  British  Isles  with. 
out  puUing  your  courage  to  the  proof."  "  Indeed,"  replied 
Edward^  "  I  flatter  myself  I  shall  not  be  a  troublesome, 
though  I  fear  you  will  find  me  an  inquisitive  traveller.'* 

Dr.  Waxker. — "  1  shall  be  always  happy  to  answer  your 
questions,  whenever  their  solutions  lie  within  my  knowledge ; 
and  in  order  to  convince  you  how  anxious  I  am,  that  you 
should  possess  that  sort  of  general  information,  which  will 
add  considerably  to  the  pleasure  of  our  present  intended 
tour,  and  which  will  so  greatly  enlarge  your  understanding, 
1  shaU  volunteer  a  geological  description  of  the  earth  upon 
the  surface  of  which  we  are  about  to  peregrinate ;  as  to  its 
productions  they  will  present  themselves  to  our  view  on  every 
\Side,  and  then  we  will  descant  on  their  luiture  and  properties*" 
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**  Independent  of  the  practical  utility  of  geology,  to  min- 
ing and  farming,"  pursued  Df .  Walker,  **  it  is  a  study  nfhich 
opens  to  the  traveller  new  sources  of  amusement  and  delight ; 
for  amidst  the  sublime  imagery  of  a  mountainous  country,  the 
feelings  naturally  exalted,  are  yet  more  raised  and  refined  by 
the  contemplation  of  its  uses  and  subserviency  to  life. 

^<  We  learn  that  certain  rocks  are  more  prolific  in  mineral 
treasures  than  others;  that  some  yield  nothing  useful ;  that 
veins  of  the  metals  pursue  certain  courses ;  that  coaJ  is  ac- 
companied by  favourable  and  unfavourable  indications.  The 
former  is  enabled  by  geology,  to  ameliorate  his  land  ;  for  it 
teaches  him  whence  to  procure  mineral  manures,  and  where 
to  look  for  those  associations  of  strata  which  are  called  for  in 
agricultural  improvements.  The  architect  who  knows  any 
thing  of  geology  will  not  construct  a  monument  intended  to 
last  "for  ages,  with  a  perishable  ston*^  when  he  can  select  d 
material  of  Lsiing  durability.  In  order  to  explain  the  sub- 
ject of  geol€(gy  according  to  the  several  opinions  of  different 
men,  I  shall  give  you  an  outline  of  *  Burnet's  Sacred  Theory 
of  the  Earth/  which  begins  with  the  separation  of  elements 
from  a  fluid  jmass; — the  heaviest  particles  are  supposed  to 
have  sack  and  formed  a  nuckvs ;  ^the  water  and  air  took  their 
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italions ;  and  upon  the  water  tfie  air  afterwards 
',%  tl^  nnctuQus  shell  or  crust  that  contained  in 
Iteents  of  vegetation,  and  clothed  the  whole  w^ 
_  ^verdure.  Mountains,  seas,  protuberances,  or  in- 
^i^were  then  unknown  ;  the  equator  was  coincident 
,_j  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic,  and  all  the  charms  of  spring 
Mfre  perpetaal.  Many  centuries,  however,  did  not  glide 
■inray  before  the  sun  tore  the  aforesaid  crust,  or  exterior,  into 
large  cracks  and  fissures,  which  gradually  increased  till  they 
extended  themselves  to  the  great  aqueous  abyss.  The  con. 
sequences  may  be  easily  anticipated.  The  waters  finding 
yentsthus  made,  rose  higher  and  higher;  the  shell  was  ut- 
terly broken  up  |ind  destroyed,  and  that  universal  dehige 
took  place,  of  which  we  have  an  awful  description  in  GefeL 
vi.  and  vii.  From  this  flood,  the  state  (^  the  world  is  divided 
into  Diiuvian  and  Antediluvian,  By  this  catastrc^he,  the 
globe  of  ^e  earth  was  not  only  shook  and  broke  in  a  thou* 
sand  peaces,  but  the  violence  of  the  shock  it  then  underwent, 
shifted  its  situation ;  so  that  the  earth  which  before  was 
placed  direcllj  under  the  zodiac,  became  thenceforth  obfi<|ue 
to  the  same;  whence  arose  the  difference  of  seasons,  which 
Che  ancediitman  earth  was  not  exposed  to.  But  at  length 
dry  land  began  to-  appear,  owing  to  a  gradual  subsidence  of 
&e  waters,  which  retired  into  caverns  and  crevices  origi* 
Bally  existing  in  the  nuclei^,  or  formed  by  ike  disruption  of 
die  crust.  Upon  the  increasmg  dry  land,  vegetation  begtm 
again  to  exist ;  and  our  present  islands  and  continents  wera 
fSrmed,  while  the  sea  still  occupies  in  parts  its  original  bed. 
Such  is  a  brief  outline  of  Burnet's  romance,  which  will  still  be 
read  with  some  profit,  though  certainly  with  more  pleasure, 
even  in  ^ese  times  of  advanced  physical  knowledge.  It  may 
not  be  HBproper  to  notice  to  you,  that  the  theory  of  Burnet, 
who  may  be  justly  said  to  have  adorned  the  latter  half  of  the 
i7tb  century,  is  nothing  more  than  Des  Cartes  primitive 
world  of  concentric  strata  of  divers  heterogeneous  matter. 

*^  Leibnitz  about  this  time  published' his  <  Protogoea,'  in 
which  he  supposes  the  earth  to  have  be|n  in  a  state  of  com- 
bustion for  many  ages,  and  at  length  to  have  gone  out  for 
want  of  fuel.  A  glassy  crust  was  thus  formed,  which  gave 
rise  to  sand  and  gravel ;  other  kinds  of  earth  resulted  from 
sand  and  salt ;  and  as  the  globe  cooled,  the  water  which  had 
before  been  kept  in  the  state  of  steam,  assumed  fluidity, 
and  falling  to  the  earth,  produced  the  ocean. 
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"  Whiston's  <  New  Theory  of  the  Earth/  leaves  us  bewil- 
dered aad  perplexed)  and  is  principally  deserving  notice  as 
accounting  for  the  deluge  by  the  approach  of  a  comet  to- 
wards the  earth.  This  comet  coming  below  the  moonj 
would  raise  a  prodigious  and  strong  tide  in  the  small  seas, 
which,  on  his  hypothesis,  were  in  the  antediluvian  globe  of 
the  world;  and  also  in  the  abyss,,  which  was  under  the  upper 
crust  of  the  earth.  This  tide  would  rise  during  the  approach 
of  the  comet,  and  would  be  greatest  when  the  comet  was  at 
its  least  distance  from  the  earth.  By  the  force  of  the  tide 
ai^  the  attraction  of  the  comet,  the  abyss  put  on  an  elliptic 
figure;  the  outward  crust  of  the  eartii,  incumbent  on  the 
abyss,  acconunodating  itself  to  that  figure,  which  it  would 
ndt  do  while  it  held  solid  and  cpnjoined,  at  last  broke,  ai^ 
hence  the  words  of  Moses^  i^fourUains  qfthe  great  deep  being 
broke  wp* 

**  The  same  comet,  in  lbs  descent  towards  the  sun,  passed  so 
close  by  the  body  of  the  earth,  as  to  involve  her  in  its  atmos- 
phere and  tail  for  a  considerable  time ;  and!,  t>f  consequence, 
left  a  vasf  quantity  of  its  vapours  both  expanded  and  con- 
densed on  her  sur&ce ;  but  a  great  part  of  these  being  after- 
wards rarefied,  by  Uie  solar  heat,  w^idd  be  drawn  up  again 
into  the  atmosphere,  but  afterwards  returning  in  violent  rains, 
make  good  what  Moses  intimates  by  the  xmndoim  of  heaven  ie-t 
ing  opened^  and  particularly  by  the  forty  days  rain  ;  for,  as  to 
the  following  rain  which  with  this  n^de  the  whole  time  of 
raining  150  days,  Whiston  attributes  it  to  the  unlucky  earth 
cDming  a  second  time  within  the  atmosphere  of  the  persecute 
ing  comet,  on  its  returnyrom  the  sun. 

**  Lastly,  to  remove  the  waters,  he  supposes  a  mighty  wind: 
to  have  arisen,  which  dried  up  some,  and  forced  the  rest 
into  the  abyss  again,  through  the  clefts  by  which  they  had 
come  up;  only  a  good  quantity  remained  in  the  alveus  of  the 
great  ocean,  now  first  made,  and  in  the  smaller  seas,  lakes, 
&c.  Whiston  only  proposed  this  theory  hypothetically  at 
first;  that  is  to  say,,  he.  only  supposed  ^uch  a  comet^  because 
ifVould  feasibly  and  philosophically  account  for  the  pheno- 
menon of  the  deluge ;  but  upon  reconsideration,  he  thinks 
there  actually  was  such  a  comet  near  the  earth  at  that  time, 
and  that  the  great  comet  of  1688  is  the  same. 

**  But  no  one  has  proceeded  to  the  forming  a  theory  of  the 
earth,  with  the  pomp  and  circumstance  of  Buffbn.  It  merits 
attention,  as  Mr..  Brands  says^  npt  on  account  of  its  acr 
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cordance  with  present  appearances,  or  as  affording  plausible 
sdotions  of  observed  phenomena,  but  from  the  eloquence^ 
witft  which  it  is  adorned,  the  extent  of  information  it  displays, 
sobA  the  popularity  it  derived  from  tl^ese  sources. 

**  Buffou  supposes  the  planets  in  general  to  have  been  struck 
off  from  the  sun  by  a  comet ;  that  they  consisted  of  fluid 
matter,  and  thence  assumed  a  spherical  form  ^  aii4  thfU;  by 
the  union  of  centrifugal  and  centripetal  forces,^  they  are  re- 
strained in  their  present  orbits.  Tliq  earth  gradually  cooled> 
and  the  circuaiambie&t  vapours  cpndensed  upon  its  surface, 
ivhile  sulphureous,  saline,  and  pther  matters  penetrated  ita 
cracks  and  fissures,  and  formed  veins  of  metallic  and  mineral 
products.  The  scorifi^ed,  or  puipice-like  surface  of  die  earthy 
acted  upon  by  water,  produced  clay,  mud,  and  loose  8oil8> 
and  theataie^[4ierewa8  constituted  of  subtle  effiuvia»  flossing 
above  all  the  ponderous  mflterials.  Then  the  su)i,  tha  winds» 
the  tides,  themoticm  of  the  earth,  and  other  causes,  became 
effecUve  in  producuig  new  changes*  The  waters  beipg 
greatly  elev^ed  ia  Uie  equatorial  regions,  apd  mud,  gravel# 
^  and  fragments  being  transported  thither  firom  the  poles,  the 
highest  mountaijis  were  formed  between  the  tropics,  the 
lowest  towards  the  poles ;  and  the  tropical  seas  were  studded 
with  an  infini^  of  islands*  The  surface  of  the  earth,  onco 
even  and  regular,  became  now  rough,  and  irregular  ;  exca? 
vations  were  f<»rmed  in  ope  part,  and  land  was  elevated  in  anr 
other;  and  during  a  period  of  ages,  the  ^gments  of  the  orif- 
ginal  materials,  the  shells  4>f  various  fish,  and  different  otliet 
eiuiurisB,  were  ground  up  by  the  ocean,  aud  produced  cal- 
careous strata,  and  other  lowland  depositions ;  th^e  relics  of 
marine  animak  which  we  find  at  such  heights  above  the  prer 
sent  level  of  the  sea,  as  to  render  it  more  than  probable,  that 
the  ocean  once  entirely  overwhelmed  the  earth. 

**  From  these  phenomena,  Buffon  draws  a  series  of  curious 
and  nu'nute  conclusions,  which  our  limits  forbid  us  even  to 
particularize;  but  every  one  who  now  contemplates  the 
earth's  surface,  traces  upon  it  marks  of  the  direst  and  most 
unsparing  revolutions,  which,  from  the  present  order  of 
things,  it  appears  imposi^le  should  re-occur,  except  by  the 
united  and  continuous  agency  of  tlie  most  active  powers  of 
destruction.  Buffon  says  this  arose  from  the  soft  state  of 
the  former  crust  of  the  earth,  and  those  causes,  now  imbecile 
and  slow  in  their  operation,,  were  then  more  ^fectually  ex- 
erted, and  results  were  obtained  in  a  few  years,  for  whicii 
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i^es  wotiM  now  be  insufficient.  In  contemplating  the  pro* 
ducfiM  of  rivers,  he  regards  them  as  having  cut  their  own 
way  to  the  sea,  and  in  their  course  gradually  wearing  down 
the  mountainous  lands,  filling  up  valTies,  and  choaking  their 
exits  into  the  ocean  by  finely  cUvidcd  materials :  thus  every 
thing  is  slowly  returning  to  its  former  state  ;  all  mountains 
ghaU  be  levelled,  every  valley  raised  up,  excavations  filled 
up,  and  the  ocean  will  again  cover  the  earth.  I  shall  not 
enter  into  the  various  confutations  which  these  speculative 
notions  have  met  with,  nor  dwell  upon  many  modem  theories 
to  whleh  they  have  given  rise ;  for  thougk-  the  authors  of 
these  theories  have  sometimes  ck)thed  their  fictions  in  new 
dresses,  we  have  no  sooner  removed  the  maski  than  Burnet 
or  Buffbn  Is  instantly  recognized^ 

^^  Thejprevailing  theories  of  the  present  day  are  the  invent 
cions  of  Professor  Werner,  of  Freyburgh,.  and  Dr.  James 
Hutton,  of  Edinburgh ;  each  of  these  ha»  been^abry  supported 
and  elucidated  by  &e  proofe,  illtetrations^  and  comparative 
views  of  acute  and  eloquent  controversialists,  and  two  secta 
of  geologists  have  been  formed  under  the  appellation  of  Wer«^ 
nerians  and  Huttonians. 

**  The  first  principle  which  the  Wemerian  theory  assumes, 
is,  that  our  globe  was  once  covered  with  a  sort  of  chaotic 
compost,  holding,  ekher  in  solution  or  suspension,  the  various 
rocks  and  strata  which  now  present  themselves  to  us  as  its 
exterior  crust.  From  some  unexplained  cause,  this  fluid 
began  first  to  deposit  those  bodies  which  it  held  in  chemical 
solution,  and  t&us  a  variety  of  crystallized  rocks  were 
formed.  In  these  we  find  no  vegetable  or  animal  remains, 
nor  even  any  rounded  pebbles ;  but  in  the  strata,  which  lie 
upon  the  crystalline,  or  first  deposits,  shells  and  fragments 
occasionally  occur :  these  therefore^  have  been  termed  traw' 
sition  strata  ;  and  it  is  imagined,  that  the  peopling  of  the 
world  commenced  about  this  period.  The  waters  upon  the 
earth  began  now  more  rapidly  to  subside,  and  finely  divided 
particles,  chiefly  resulting  from  disintegration  of  the  first 
formations,  were  its  chief  contents ; — ^these  were  deposited 
^upon  the  transition  rocks,  chiefly  in  horizontal  layers.  They 
abound  in  organic  remains,  uid  are  termed  by  Werner, 
FloetZf  or  secondary  rocks. 

**  It  is  now  conceived,  that  the  exposure  of  the  frimiUve 
tramitum^  and  secondary  rocks  to  the  agencies  of  the  wind 
and  weather,  and  to  the  turbulent  state  of  the  remaining 
ocean,  produced  inequalities  of  surface,  and  that  the  water 
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Vetr^ftled  %lto  low  lands  and  vallies,  where  a  further  deposi- 
tt^  ieik  f>lace^  constituting  clay,  gravel,  and  other  aUwna^ 
iyNitions. 

**T^reare  also  certain  substances  which  instead  of  being 
femkd  in  regularly  alternating  layers  over  the  earth,  are  met 
1^  in  patches ;  as  Rock-salt,  coal,  basalt,  and  some  other 
l^ies,  which  Werner  hath  called  subordinate  formations. 
Ijastly,  subterraneous  fires  have  sometimes  given  birth  to 
peculiar  and  very  limited  products;  and  these  are  called 
volcanic  rocks.  Such  is  Werner's  account  of  the  production 
of  rocks,  which  he  arranges  under  the  terms  primary  trari"  ' 
sitkn^  secotiUari/,  aUuviai,  subordinate, and  xfoicanicjbrmations. 

**  Hutton,  looking  upon  the  face  of  nature,  gives  a  very 
difierent  account  of  the  present  order  of  things,  and  observes  I 
every  thing  in  a  state  of  decay ;  but  as  she  has  obviously 
provided  for  the  regeneration  of  animal  and  vegetable  tribes, 
the  philosopher  descries  in  this  apparent  destruction  of  the 
surface  of  the  earth,  the  real  •ource  of  its  renovation. 

**  The  stupendous  mountains  exposed  to  the  action  of  the 
varying' temperature  of  the  atmosphere,  and  the  waters  of 
the  clouds,  are,  by  slow  degrees,  suffering  constant  diminu- 
tion ;  their  fragments  are  dislodged,  masses  are  rolled  into 
the  valley,  or  carried  by  the  rushing  torrent  into  rivers ; 
whence  they  are  transported  to  the  sea.  The  lower  and 
softer^ocks  are  undergoing  similar  but  more  rapid  destruc- 
tion* The  result  of  all  this  must  be,  the  accumulation  of 
new  matter  in  the  ocean,  wluch  will  be  depositf^  in  horizon- 
tal layers. 

"  Hutton  perceives  the  transition  rocks  of  Werner,  though 
not  strictly  crystalline,  made  up  apparently  ofiinely  divided 
matter,  more  or  less  indurated;  sometimes  very  hard  in  tex-^  ' 
ture,  and  of  a  vitreous  fracture ;  that  this  hardening  is  most 
perceptible  when  in  contact  with  the  primitive  or  inferior 
rock,,  which  often  pervades  the  transition  rocks  in  veins;  or 
appears  to  have  broken  up  or  luxated  the  superincumbent 
masses. 

^*  The  transition  or  secondary  rocks  of  Werner^  were,  ac- 
cording to  Hutton,  deposited  at  the  bottom  of  the  ocean,  in 
consequence  cooperations  similar  to  those  which  are  now 
active,  and  the  primary  rocks  were  formed  beneath  them 
by  the  operation  of  subterraneous  fires ;  their  crystalline 
texture,  their  hardness,  their  shape  and  fracture,  and  the  al- 
terations they  have  produced  upon  their  neighbours,  are  the 
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proofs  of  the  correctness  of  these  views.  It  is  by  the  action 
of  fire  then,  that  rocks  have  been  elevated,  that  strata  have 
been  hardened,  and  that  those  changes  have  resulted,  which, 
an  examination  of  the  earth's  surface,  unfolds.  The  produc- 
^pn  of  soils  and  of  alluvial  lands,  is  considered  as  dependant 
upon  causes  the  same  as  those  referred  to  in  the  other 
theory.  To  conclude  this  introduction,  you  will  observe,  that 
Hutton  refers  to  fire  as  well  as  water,  for  the  production  of 
our  present  rocks ;  the  former,  consolidating,  hardening,  and 
elevating ;  the  latter,  collecting  and  depositing  the  strata. 
**  These,  my  dear  Edward,  are  the  principal  systems  of 

f  geology  that  have  excited  the  attention  and  study  of  the- 
eamed  of  late  years.  It  remains  now  for  us  to  take  a  gene- 
ral survey  of  the  earth  as  to  its  superficial  contents  and  po* 
polation. 

"  The  surface  of  the  earth  then  contains  about  198,956,786 
square  miles,  more  than  two- thirds  of  which  are  covered 
with  water,  as  may  be  proved  by  taking  a  map  of  the 
world,  and  cutting  out  all  that  part  of  it,  which  is  assigned 
to  the  continents  and  islands,  from  what  is  allotted  to  4;he 
oceans,  seas,  gulfs,  bays,  aod  lakes.  Then,  putting  the  land 
in  one  scale,  and  the  water  in  another,  we  shall  find  the  latter 
•ne-third  heavier  than  the  former. 

*<  The  seas  and  unknown  parts  are  said  to  contain: 
1 59,966,2 1 7  square  miles,  and  the  inhabited  parts  38,990,569, 
of  which. 

Europe  contains      -      4,456,065  square  miles. 
Asia       -        -        -    10,768,823 
Africa  -        -       9,664,807. 

America         -        -    14,110,874 


38,990,569 


<<  Now  as  respects  the  human  beings  who  inhabit  the  earth, 
llie  following  table  has  been  given  as  ah  estimate  of  their 
numbers.. 

Asia  contains  -  -    500,000,000  of  souls.. 

Europe  -  -  -     150,000,000 

Africa  -  -  -      30,000,000 

America        -  •  -      20,000,000 

Austral  Asia,  Polynesia,  and!  500.000 

Isles  in  the  Pacific  ocean    y 

Total,  .  -   7do,500,()00 
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*•  And  now,  Edward,  can  you  tell  me  how  many  persons 
there  wiU  he  to  every  square  mile  of  ground  in  each  of  the 
^pwrters  of  the  globe  ?** 

^  Admitting  your  calculations  to  be  accurate,  Sir,''  re- 
plied Edward,  **  the  population  to  every  square  mile  will  be, 
to  Europe  34  nearly,  to  Asia  46,  to  Africa  S,  and  in  Ame* 
cica  there  are  only  S  inhabitants  to  every  2  square  miles.'' 


CHAPTER  IL 

ENGLAND. 
SECTION  L 

OXFORD — BLENHEIM'.. 

Dr.  Walker  and  hia^^  pupil  pursued  the  route  to  Oxford, 
without  any  interruption :  it  was  evening  when  they  entered 
this  city  of  paJaoes,  and  the  next  day  Dr.  Walker  purposed 
continuing  their  journey.  *^tiBm  to  attempt  a  description  of 
this  beautiful  city  and  its  colleges,"  continued  he,  *^yf<m\d 
be  to  atteoapt  an  Herculean  task ;  a  volume,  indeed,  would 
scarcely  suffice  to^  detail  the  beauties  and  wonders  it  con* 
tains.  A^  to  the  foundations  ^f  the  differentjcolleges,  by 
whom,  and  when,  any  geographical  book  will  give  you  thl^t. 
Months  might  be  profitably  occupied  in  inspecting  the  diC^ 
ferent  libraries,  cliurches,  and  colleges ;  and,  as  I  hope,  when 
we  return  from  our  tour,  we  shall  spend  many  pleasant  days 
together  within  the  walls  of  Christ-church,  I  do  not  ch^se 
you  should  take  a  superficial  glance  of  wliat  is  deserving  a 
very  large  portion  of  your  time  and  attention.  I  myself  was 
brought  up  at  Cambridge,  and  I  confess  I  feel  anxious  you 
should  abo  visit  that  University ;  though  you  must  pro- 
secute your  studies  at  Oxford,  because  I  am  well  acquainted « 
with  the  partialitv  your  father  had  for  Oxford.  We  used,  ia 
days  of  yore,  to  have  numy  umicable  disputes^  together  as  to 
the  superiority  of  the  two  colleges.  I  amweU  aware  that 
Cambridge  must  yield  to  Oxford;  arflnr  aJToutward  splendoiir 
goes,  bat,  beins  a  Cantab,  I  am  bound  to  support  the  repu- 
tation of  that  Usivefsily,  to  which  1  am  so  much  indebted^ 
against  ell  who  shall  dare  to  dMspute  it« 
B  6 
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**  Thus  you  see  Edward,  how  we  are  beset  with  preju- 
dices." 

Early  on  the  following  morning  our  travellers  quitted  Oxford 
for  Woodstock,  which  is  celebrated  for  having  been  the  resi- 
dence of  many  of  our  English  monarchs,  and  for  being  the  spot 
where  Henry  II.  concealed  Rosamond^  daughter  of  Lord  Clif- 
ford, his  fiivourite  mistress.  There  is  still  pointed  out  a  qua- 
drangular receptacle  of  pure  water,  flowing  from  a  little  spring 
under  the  hill,  which  is  called  her  f^elL  There  are  now  no 
remains  of  the  labyrinth,  though  so  late  as  the  middle  of 
the  last  century  part  of  that,  as  well  as  of  the  old  palace, 
were  then  in  existence.  In  the  year  1705,  the  manor 
was  settled  on  John,  Duke  of  Marlborough,  by  act  of  Par« 
liament,  and  the  present  superb  boose,  called  Blenheim,  was 
erected  for  his  use.  This  estate  is  held  by  the  deposit  of  a 
small  square  pale-blue  flag  in  Windsor  castle,  which  must  be 
sent  every  year,  on  a  particular  day,  before  twelve  o'clock. , 
On  this  slender  o£&rinfi;  depends  the  estate.  An  omission  of 
this  flag  would  forfeit  the  whole  magnificent  tenure.  Wood- 
stock has  a  very  fine  manu&cture  of  gloves,  and  formerly  it  had 
one  of  steel  walch  chains^  which  are  now  totally  ^t  of  date. 
Upon  arriving  at  Bicestre,  ovnrtravellers  were  not  a  little  dis- 
appointed at  hearinff  there  were  no  horses  at  the  inn  ;  but 
the  landlord  assured  them  he  expected  a  pair  in  every  mo- 
ment. When  the  poor  animals«rrived,  they  looked  knocked 
up,  and  neither  the  doctor  nor  his  pupil  could  bear  the  idea 
that  they  should  go  out  again.  They  accordingly  ordered 
beds,  and  proposed  strolling  about  the  environs  of  the  town 
in  the  evening.  It,  however,  proved  wet,  and  they  were 
obliged  to  content  themselves^  at  home,  when  the  A>]lowing 
conversation  took  place.  '  . 

Dr.  Walker. — *«  Come,  Edw£urd,  rmg  for  the  landlord, 
perhaps  he  can  lend  us  some  old  Magazines,  which  would 
while  away  an  hour  pleasantly,  for  it  is  not  worth  our  pains 
♦  to  unpack  our  poetic  library  to  ragbt.*'  ^ 

The  landlord  «aid,  he  would  do  his  best,  and  soon  made 
his  appearance,  bringing  in  a  large  parcel  of  okl  magazines, 
pamphlets,  newspapers,  and  so  forth.  Dr,  Walker. — "  We 
shall  not  lack  amusement  I  perceive,  and  we  are  much  in- 
debted to  you,  landlord.'' 

Landlord. — <*  Not  at  all.  Sir.  I  am  very  glad  I  have  been 
able  to  accoihmodate  you.  I  am  sorr^  you  could  not  take 
your  walk,  for  I  should  have  been  proud  of  pointing  out  to 
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yoa  ^^ijte  of  the  ancient  town  of  Alcestre,  which  formerly 
stood fitaie  to  this  place.  I  have  got  some  coins  that  were 
^^Igp^^fe  in  a  field  of  mine,  which  are  quite  fi-esh  ;  per- 
bw  yoa  woold  like  to  see  them.'' 

jyR.  Walker. — "  Very  much  indeed." 

I^qh  inspecting  them  they  were  found  to  be  Roihan 
coins,  bearing  the  effigies  of  Titus  Vespasian. 

Db.  Walker. — «  What  have  you  there,  Edward,  tha$ 
seems  to  hav6  so  fixed  your  attention. 

Edward.-*-^^^  An  accoimt  of  the  coal  mines  of  Endand* 
Sir/' 

Dr.  Walker. — ^  Read  it  tame,  I  shall  like  very  much- 
to  bear  a  description  of  thaaa,  n  they  lay  completely  out  of 
our  beat,  and  therefore,  except  from  books,  we  are  not  likely 
to  know  much  about  tbenu'* 


SECTION  II. 


OF  COAK   MINES. 


Edward  (reading,) — **  Cbak  are  scattered;  with  a  more 
or  less  sparing  hand,  over  every  continent,  and  almost  over 
every  kingdom  of  the  globe.  But  in  no  country  are  coal 
mines  so  rich  and 'frequent  as  iii  our  native  soil.  M.  Fau- 
gas  de  St.  Fond,  has  ascribed  die  whole  opulence  Of  Eng- 
land to  her  coals,  as  being  the  very  soul  of  her  manufac- 
tures and  consequent  commerce.  The  coals  of  Whitehaven 
and  Wigan  are  the  roost  pivre;  and  the  canml^  or  peaeock, 
coal  of  Lancashire,  are  so  beautiful,  that  they  are  suspected 
by  some  to  have  constituted  the  gagates,  or  jet,  which  the  aq- 
cients  ascribed  to  Britain.  It  is  occasionally  met  with  ia 
Devonshire,  as  at  Bovey-heath,  resembling  wood  impregna- 
ted  with  bittuninous  matter  of  turf  or  peat. 

**  It  k  a  common  opinion  among  geologists,  that  pit  coal 
is  of  a  vegetable  origin,  and  that  it  has  been  brought  to  its 
present  state  by  means  of  some  chemicd  process,  with 
which  we  are  still  unacquainted.  There  is  one  circumstance 
which  gives  this  opinion,  though  it  may  at  first  appear  to- 
travagant^  considerable  plausibility,  ne  mean  the  existence 
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ef  vast  depositfons  of  matter,,  half  way,,  as  it  were,  between 
perfeqt  wood  and  perfect  pit  coal ;  betraying  obviously  its 
vegetable  nature^  and  yet  so  nearly  approximating  to  pit 
coal  in  several  respects,  that  it  has  been  generally  distin- 
guished by  the  name  of  coal.  One  of  the  most  remarkable 
^f  these  depositions  exists  in  Devonshire,  about  13  miles 
south  west  of  Exeter,  and  is  well  known  by  the  name  of 
Bovey  coal.  It  has  been  very  well  described  by  Dr.  Mills,  in 
the  Philosophical  Transactions ;  and  its  vegetable  nature  has 
heen  ascertained  by  Mr.  Hatchett,  by  a  process  of  chemical 
experiments,  by  means  of  which  he  found  both  extractive 
and  resin ;  substances  peculiar  to  the  vegetable  kingdom.'' 

Edward,  {puttingdirtm  the  book) — **  What  was  it  defined 
before  it  was  classed  among  the  vegetable  substances^  Sir  >*' 

Dr.  Walker. — "  Mineral;  But,  my  dear  Edward,  you 
must  glance  over  die  subject,  and  chuse  some  one  particular 
colliery^  and  that  will  give  us  some  idea  of  all.'' 

Edward  having  slightly  skimmed  over  the  subject,  selected 
the  coal  mines  at  Whitehaven,  for  their  evening's  amuse- 
menty  and  he  began  as  follows :- — 

"  The  coal  mines  at  this  place  are  perhaps  the  most  ex- 
traordinary of  any  in  the  known  world.  Sir  John  Lowther 
was  the  first  that  wrought  them  for  foreign  consumption ; 
and  it  has  been  computed,  that  this-  gentleman  and  his  son. 
Sir  James,  in  the  compass  of  a  century^  expended  in  one  of. 
^em  only,  upwards  of  half  a  million  sterling. 

'<  The  piincipal  entrance  into  these  mines,  for  men  and 
horses,  is  by  an  opening  at  the  bottom  of  a  hilli  through  a 
long  passage  hewn  in  the  rock ;  which  by  a  steep  descent 
leads  down  to  the  lowest  vein  of  coal.  The  greatest  part  of 
Ais  decent  is  through  spacious  galleries,  which  are  continu- 
ally intersected  by  other  galleries ;  all  the  coal  being  cut 
away  except  large  pillars,  which,  in  deep  parts  of  the  mine, 
are  three  yards  high,  and  about  twelye  yards  square  at  the 
base ;  such  great  strength  being  there  required  to  support 
the  ponderous  roof. 

<*  The  mines  are  sunk  to  the  depth  of  one  hundred  and 
tiiirty  fathoms,  and  are  extended  under  the  s^a  to  places 
where  there  is  above  them,  sufficient  depth  of  water  for  ships 
of  large  burthen." 

"  Astonishing  !**^'  exclaimed  Edward.. 

**  These  aee  the  de^e^t  coal  mines  that  have  been  hi^ertO' 
wrought;  and,  perhaps,  no  other  miners  have  penetrated 
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tcrso*  great  depth  below  the  sea,  as  those  of  Whitehaven. 
The  very  deep  mines  in  Hungary,  Peru,  and  elsewhere^ 
bei^  situated  in  mountainous  regions,  where  the  surface  of 
Ibe  earth  is  elevated  to  a- great  height  above  the  level  of  the 
ocean. 

"  There  are  here  three  strata  or  coal,  which  lie  at  m 
considerable- distance  above  the  other,  and  there  is  a  com-- 
munication  by  pits  between  one  of  these  parallel  strata  and 
another.  But  Hie  vein*  of  coal  is  not  always  regularly  con-- 
tinued  in  the  same  inclined  plane,  but  instead  therecf,  the 
miners  meet  with  hard  rock,  which  interrupts  their  further 
progress.  At  such  places  there  seem  to  have  been  breaks 
in  me  earth,  firom  die  surface  downwards^;  and  in  some  of 
them  it  may  have  sunk  ten  or  twenty  fiithoms,  or  even  moretf. 
These  breaks  the  miners  call  Dykes ;  and  when  they  meet 
with  one  of  them,  theur  first  care  is  to  discover  whether  the 
strata  in  the  part  adjoining  be  higher  or  lower  than  in  the 
part  where  they  have  been  working ;  or,  to  use  their  own 
terms,  whether  the  coal  be  cast  down,  or  up.  If  it  be  cast 
down,  they  sink  a  pit  to  it ;  but  if  it  be  cast  up  to  any  coiw 
siderabJe  height,  they  are  oflentimes  obliged,  with  great 
labour  and  expence,  to  carry  a  level  and  long  gallery  throught 
the  rock,  until  they  again  arrive  at  the  strata  of  coal. 

**  Those  who  have  the  direction  of  these  deep  and  exten-^ 
aiye  works,  are  obliged,  with  great  art  and  care,  to  keep 
tbem  continually  ventilated  with  perpetual  currents  of  firesn. 
air«  In  the  deserted  works  which  ^e  not  ventilated  with 
perpetual  currents  of  fresh  air,  large  quantities  of  dam|p6 
and  noxious  exhalations  are  fi^uendy  collected;  and  m- 
such  works  they  often  remain  for  a  long  time,  without  doing 
any  mischief.  But  when  by  some  accident  they  are  ignited, 
t^at  is  to  say  set  on  fire,  they  then  produce  dreadful  explo- 
sions, and  bursting  out  of  the  pits  with  great  impetuosity,,, 
like  the  fiery  eruption  from  burning  mountains,  they  force 
along  with  them  ponderous  bodies  to  a  great  height  in  the  air. 

*^  The  coal  in  these  mines  has  several  times  been  ignited 
by  these  fulmmating  damps,  and  has  continued  burning  for 
many  months,  until  large  streams  of  water  were  conducted 
into  the  mines,  and  sufiered.  to  fill  those  parts  wfaare  the 
coal  was  burning*  By  such  fires  severaLcollieries  have  been^ 
totally  destroyed,  of  which  tb^e  are  instances  near  New-^ 
oastk;  and  in.  other  parts  of  England,,  as  well  as  at  Fife  in. 
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Scotland;  in  some  of  which^ places  the  fire  has  continued 
burning  for  ages. 

**  In4)rder  to  prevent  as  much  as  possible,  the  collieries 
from  being  filled  with  those  pernicious  damps,  it  has  been 
found  necessary,  carefully  to  search  for  those  crevices  in 
the  coaly  from  whence  they  issue  out,  and  at  those  places 
to  confine  them  within  a  narrow  space:  and  from  those 
narrow  spaces  in<  which  they  are  confined,  to  conduct  them 
through  long  pipes  into  the  open  air,  where  being  set  on 
fire,  they  consume  in  perpetual  flames,  as  they  continually 
arise  out:  of  the  earth. 

**  The  late  Mr.  Spedding,  who  was  the  great  engineer  of 
these  works,  having  observed  that  the  fulminating  damp 
could  only  be  kinSed  h^Jlame^  and  that  it  was  not  liable 
to  be  set  on  fire  by  red  hot  iron,  nor  by  the  sparks  produced 
by  the  collision  of  flint  and  steel,  invented  a  machine,  in 
which  a  steel  wheel  is  turned  round  with  a  very  rapid  mo* 
tion,  and  flints  being  applied  thereto  great  plenty  of  fiery 
sparks  are  emitted,  that  afibrd  the  miners  such  a  light  as 
enables  thtm  to  carry  on  their  work  in  dose  places,  where 
the  flame  of  a  candle  or  a  lamp  would  occasion  a  dreadfiil 
explosion.'' 

Dr.  Walker. — "  Sir  Humphrey  Davey  has  invented  a* 
safety  lamp  upon  such  an  ingenious  principle  that  no  dan- 
ger is  now  apprehended  from  accidents  of  this  kind." 

Edward,  (resuming  his  reading,)—**  But  not  so  nmny 
mines  have  been  ruinS  by  fire,  as  by  inundations ;  and  here 
that  noble  invention  th«r  steam  engine  displays  its  beneficial, 
effects.  It  appears  from  pretty  exact  calculations,  that  it. 
would  require  about  550  men,  or  a  power  equal  to  that  pf  1 10 
horses  to  work  the  pumps  of  one  of  the  largest  steam  engines 
now  in  use,  and  thrice  that  number  of  men  to  keep  an  en- 
gine of  this  si29e  constantly  at  work,  and  that  as  much  water 
may  be  raised  by  an  engine  of  this  size,  kept  constantly  at 
work,  as  might  be  drawn  up  by  2520  men  by  rollers  and 
buckets,  after  the  manner  now  daily  practised  in  mines;  or 
as  much  as  can  be  borne  up  on  the  shoulders  of  twice  that 
number  of  men,  as  is  said  to  be. done  in  the  mines  of  Peru. 
So«  great  is  the  power  of  the  elastic  steam  of  the  boiling 
water  in  those  engines,  and  of  the  outward  atmosphere, 
whidi  by  their  alternate  actions  give  force  and  motion  to  the 
beam  of  this  engihe,  and  by  it  to  the  pump  rods,  which 
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eletilft  die  waeer  through  tubes,  and  discharge  it  oat  of  the 


Ihi;  WAX.KBR.— '^  Vou  have  heard  what  the  Negro  said 
vpm  soeing  one  of  those  steam  engines  at  work.  *  White 
BHiB  make  every  thing  work,  fire,  water,  earth,  and  air^ 
a^  he  boil  water  to  make  it  work  harder.'  '^ 


SECTION   III. 


THE  SCILLT  ISLAinM,  AHD  TIN  MIMES  er  COKlfWALL»  . 

'<  So  much  for  the  coal  mines;''  sakl  Dr.  Walker,  *'wim 
turn  over,  perhaps  we  may  find  somediing  relating  to  the 
tin  mines.'' 

Edward. — **  Yes,  Sir,  here  is  an  account  o^  dMm,  shall 
Iiteadit?" 

Dr.  Wai^kxr. — **  Pray^begin ;  but  ene  word  upon  the  an* 
tiquitj  of  these  Cornish  mines.  The  Cornish  tin  mines  wove 
well  known  to  those  great  navigators  of  antiquity,  the  Phoe« 
nicians,  who  visited  the  British  I^bs  for  the  purpose  of 
procuring  this  useful,  beautiful^  and  valuable  metal.  Hence 
the  Greek  name  Casaiterides>  or  the  Manda  of  Tin,  which  they 
bestowed  upon  Great  Brkaii  and  Ireland.  Tiie  Scilly  Islet 
alone  have  retained  the  name  of  Uie  Cassfikerides,  althoo^ 
they  no  longer  exhibit  symptoms  of  the  precious  metal,  frwa 
whence  the  name  is  derived^  Shut  your  book  for  the  pre-^ 
sent,  and  order  tea,  and  while  we  sip  thejragrani  beverage^ 
we  will  make  an  ideal  tour  to  those  barren  isles,  after  which 
we  will  resume  our  studies  upon  minaralogy. 

**  The  inhabitants  of  this  unkindly  ^>ot  ate  aU  new  comers ; 
these  isles  contain  no  habitations  worth  notice ;  no  remains 
of  any  Phcenician,  Grecian,  or  Roman  art,  either  in  town^ 
castle,  port,  temple,  or  sepulchre*  All  are  vanished.  The 
few  antiquities  that  remain  are  DruidicaL  Upon  all  the 
islands,  (several  of  which  are  now  without  cattle  or  inhabi- 
tants) are  the  remains  of  hedges,  walls,  foundations  of 
houses,  and  a  great  number  of  sepulchral  burrows,  whick 
clearly  prove  that  they  liave  been  cultivated,  and  coase* 
quently  inhabited.    Hiat  they  were  inhabited  by  BritooSs. 
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k  past  aH  doubt,  for  they  have  not  only  British  names  for 
their  little  islands,  tenements,  and.  creeks,  but  there  are  , 
many  renmins  of  circles  of  stones,  erect  rude  stone  pillars, 
eaims,  &c.  all  monuments  common  in  Cornwall  and  Wales,. 
vbiere  the  ancient  Britons  fled  for  refuge  during  the  invasion 
of  the  Danes,  Romans^  and  Saxons.  How  these  ancient 
uibabitants  disappeared  has  been  matter  of  much  specu- 
lation ;  to  which  it  has  been  answered,  the  manifest  en- 
croachments of  the  sea,  and  as  manifest  a  subsidence  of 
some  parts  of  the  land,  are  the  causes  of  t^is  depopulation. 
The  sea  is  the  insatiable  tnonster  which  devours  these  little 
islands,  satiates  itself  with  the  earth,  sand,  clay,  and  all  the 
yidding  parts,  and  leaves  nothing  where  it  can  reach,  but 
the  skeleton,  the  bared  rocks.  The  continual  advances  the 
aaa  Ims  made  during  the  last  thirty  years  is  obvious.  What 
k  Been  to  happon  every  day,  may  be  supposed  to  Imve  hap- 
pened in  ancient  times,  and  fronr  the  banks  and  sand  giving 
iray  to  the  sea,  and  the  breaches  becoming  still  more  open 
and  irrecoverable,  it  appears  that  repeated  tempests  have 
occasioned  a  gradual  dissolution  of  the  solids,  for  many 
ages,  and  as  gradual  and  progressive  an  ascendancy  of  Uie: 
fluids* 

<<  Agun,  the  flats  stretchtng  from  one  isfand  to  another^ 
are  plain  evidences  of  a  former  union  subsisting  between  many 
now  distinct  islands.  The  flats  between  Trescow,  Brehar, 
and  Sanipson,  are  quite  dry  at  a  ^nng  tide,  and  men  easily 
Cro9a  diem  dry  shod  at  such  times ;  on  the  shifting  of  the 
sands,  waUs  and  ruins  are  frequently  discovered,  on  those 
i^pots  which  at  a  full  sea  are  covered  with  water  ten  or  twelve 
feet  deep*  History  con^rms  their  former  union.  ^  The 
*  Ues  Cassiterides,'  says  Strabo,  *  are  ten  in  number,  close 
~  to  one  another ;  one  of  them  is  desert  and  unpeopled,  the 
rest  are  inhabited/  But  the  sea  has  wonderfully  multi-^ 
pted  tl^ie  ten  iskhds,  for  there  are  now  one  hundred  and 
Ibrty;  into  so  many  fragments  are  they  divided,  and  yet 
there  are  but  six  inhabited^ 

**  But  no  circumstance  can  show  the  great  altei^tions 
whidi  have  taken  placein  the  number  and  extent  of  these 
islands,  more  than  the  following  :^the  Isle  of  Sciilyf rom^ 
which  the  little  cluster  derives  its  name,  is  nothing  more  at 
preset  than  a  high  rock,  of  aSout  a  furlong  over,  the 
summit  of  whose  arid  cliffit  can  hardly  be  attained  but  by 
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birds,  and  whose  surface  is  so  totally  barren  that  it  is  inha-^ 
bited  by  those  birds  only  which  feed  upon  fish. 

**  The  land,  or  rather  sands,  between  Sanipson  and  Tres-^ 
COW9  which  were  formerly  covered  with  dwellings^  are  now 
HI  many  paAs  sunk  sixteei^  feet  below  water ;  for  we  cannot 
suppose  the  ocean  to  have  risen  to  that  extraordinary  height* 
l^'s  subsidence  of  the  land  must  have  been  followed  by  aa 
immense  inundation,  ~and  this  inundation  is  likely  not  only^ 
to  have  destroyed  a  great  part  of  the  inhabitants,  but  alsa 
to  have  terrifiied  others  into  a  total  desertion  of  their  shat- 
tered islands.  This  subsidence  might  have  been  caused  by 
an  earthquake  very  possibly,  and  thus  is  ^e  extirpation  of 
the  Aborigines,  or  origind  inhabitants,  who  carried  on  so^ 
large  a  traffiie-wiA  the  Phoenicians,.  Greeks,  and  Romans^ 
accounted  for.  There  is  one  load  or  working  of  tin  oor 
Trescow,  but  this  is  so  very  trifling,,  and  so  lately  worked, 
that  except  for  the  histprical  records  upon  that  subject,  no 
one  would  have  supposed  that  these  were  the  islands  so- 
fertile  in  tin,  so  much  coveted  by  the  Romans,  and  so 
long  concealed  by  the  Phoenicians/' 

Db.  Walker, — "  You  know  the  story  of  the  Phcenician 
eaptain,  wha  ran  his  vessel  on  shore  purposely,,  and  thu». 
lost  his  ship  rather  than  discover  the  trade  of  these  islands 
to  the  Romans.  That  these  mines  are  now  sunk  into  the 
sea,  there  is  but  little  doubt;  for  there  is  a  tradition  in 
Cornwall,  that  formerly  there  existed  a  large  country  be* 
tween  the  Land's  End  and  Scilly,  now  laid  many  faUioma^ 
under  water.  Now  in  all  national  traditions,  however  im-^ 
probable  they  may  seem,  or  however  they  may  be  enveloped 
m  fable,  there  must  have  been  originally  some  foundation 
from  which  they  arose^;:  invention  and  the  love  of  the  mar- 
vellous, may  have  adorned  or  even  disfigured  them,  but  to> 
truth,  though  hard  to  be  discovered,  their  origin  must  bet 
attributed.  Now  although  there  is  no  evidence  to  be  de-^ 
pended  upon,  of  any  ancient  connection  of  the  Land's  End 
and  Scilly,  or  at  least  of  their  proximity  to.  each  other,  yet 
that  the  cause  of  that  inundation,  which  destroyed  muoh 
of  these  islands,  m^ht  ceach  also  to  the  Cornish  shore,  is  ex- 
tremely probable;  there  being  several  evidences  of  a  like- 
subsidence  of  the  land  ip  Mount's  bay,  where  the  principal 
anchoring  place^  formerly  called  a  lake,  is  now  a  haven  or^ 
open  harbour*  The  Mount,  from  its  Cornish  name  Guavasi 
LaiCf  signifying,  the  gretf^  rock  in  a  ijoood,^  we  mu3t  natu^ 
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rally  imagine  to  have  stood  formerly  in  a  wood;  but  now  dC 
full  tide,  it  is  half  a  mile  in  the  sea,  and  not  a  tree  near  it." 

Ebwa  rd.— **  I  v^ish  my  memory  was  as  good  as  your's 
Sir.'» 

Dtt.  Walker. — "  Nature  has  not  been  sparing  of  her  gifts 
to  you,  and  it  remains  with  yourself,  whether  you  chuse  to 
wrap  your  talent  in  a  napkin,  or  whether  you  chuse  to  make 
it  ten.  Sancho  would  tell  you,  ^  Rome  was  not  built  in  a 
day,'  and  it  would  be  hard  indeed,  if  at  your  time  of  lifcy 
you  should  be  equal  in  information  to  me,  who  have  been 
cultivating  my  talent  for  these  last  forty  years,  I  may  say 
with  unwearied  dilligence  ;  but  the  same  field  is  before  you, 
and  at  my  age  you  will,  I  hope,  be  a  wiser  man  than  your 
tutor.  Having  satisfied  our  curiosity  "with  our  imaginary 
trijb  to  the  Scilly  Islands,  you  may  now  resume  your  book." 

Edward,  ^reading.) — "  The  tin  works  are  of  dififerent  sorts,, 
on  account  of  the  difierent  forms  in  which  that  metal  appears^ 
lor  hi  many  places  it  so  strongly  resembles  common  stones, . 
that  it  can  be  'only  distinguished  from  them  by  its  superior 
weight.  It  sometimes  appears  mixed  with  earth,  forming  a 
substance  as  hard  as  stone,  and  this  ore  is  always  foundin 
a  continued  stratum  *which  the  miners  call  load,  running' 
through  the  hardest  rocks,  beginning  in  small  veins  near  the 
surface,  perhaps  not  above  haB*  an  inch  of  an  inch  wide,  and 
gradually  increftting  in  size,  stretch  out  in  extraordinaiy 
ramifications,  and  landing  downwards  in  a  position  which 
j^enerally  lies  east  and  west.  These  loads  are  sometimes 
white,  very  wide,  and  occasionally  so  thick  that  large  lumps 
of  the  ore  are  drawn  of  more  than  twenty  pounds  weight. 
The  loads  of  tin  or^  are  not  always  continuous,  but  some- 
times  break  off  so  abruptly  that  they  appear  to  terminate. 
But  the  sagacious  miner  knows  that  by  digging  at  a  small 
distance,  on  one  side  he  shall  meet  whh  a  separated  part  of 
the  load,  appearing  to  tally  so  exactly  with  that  which  is 
so  suddenly  interrupted,  that  it  appears  as  if  it  had  been 
broken  off  by  some  violent  shock  of  the  rock.  The  miners 
of  this  counti^  follow  the  load  in  all  its  meandering 
curves,  through  the  bowels  of  the  rocky  earth.  Sometimes 
the  waters  are  drained  from  these  mines  by  subterraneous 
passages,  formed  from  the  body  of  the  mountain  to  the  level 
of  the  country :  these  are  called  adits,  and  occasionally 
prove  the  labour  of  many  years;  but  when  effected,  save 
ihe  constant  expence  of  large  water  works  and  fire  engipes. 
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"^  -Jn^nrder  to  convey  the  ore  above  ground,  they  sink  a 
pMl^to  the  mine,  from  the  surface  of  the  earth,  which  they 
C|iJ|ll mrf^  and  over  it  fxlace a  large  winch ;  but  in  greater 
wM^ft  wheel  and  axle,  by  which  means  they  draw  up  krffe 
CimiMiliiii  of  the  mineral  at  a  time,  in  vessels  called  kibbuTi. 


\  ore  is  thrown  into  heaps,  which  great  numbers  of  po<Hr 
.jpOtiple  are  employed  in  breaking  to  pieces,  and  fitting  the 
4Hre  fat  the  stamping  mills. 

**  A  third  form  in  which  tin  appears  is  that  of  crystals ; 
for  tin  will,  under  proper  circumstances,  readily  crystallize; 
ttnd  hence,  in  many  parts  of  the  mineral  rocks,  are  found  the 
most  perfectly  transparent  and  beautiful  crystals  of  pure  tin.' ' 

Dr.  Walkbr* — **  Does  it  say  nothing  of  its  properties  ?" 

Edward.—**  No,  Sir,  not  a  word."  * 

Dh.  Walker.— **  Then  I  will  give  you  a  brief  sketch  of 
them.  Tin  is  of  a  colour  approaching  to  that  of  sUver,  but 
somewhat  duller ;  next  to  lead,  it  is  the  softest  and  least 
elastic  of  all  the  metals.  In  tenacity  it  is  superior  to  lead, 
and  though  not  very  ductile,  it  may  be  reduced  to  very  thin 
leaves.  It  is  less  sonorous  than  copper,  iron,  or  silver,  and 
it  18  the  hghtest  of  all  th6  metals,  except  cast-iron. 

**  7'he  putty  of  tin  is  used  for  polishing  mirrors,  lenses, 
'  &c  and  for  rendering^  glass  white  and  opaque,  or  converting 
it  into  enameL  it  is  soluble  in  sulphuric  acid,  and  with  mu« 
riatic  acid  it  forms  muriate  of  tin,  which  is  of  gnsat  use  in 
dyeing.  Tin  eombihed  with  sulphur,  forms  attrum  nhukuntf 
used  by  the  japanners.  It  alloys  with  other  metals  forming 
solder.  With  lead  andanthnony  it  constitutes  pewter ;  and 
with  mercury,  it  is  employed  for  silvering  mirrors.  ^ 

<*  Tin  formed  a  part  of  the  composition  of  the  ancient 
bronze ;  for,  accordmg  to  Pliny,  new  copper  was  first  melted, 
into  wbich  was  poured  a  third  of  its  weight  of  copper  which 
had  been  long  in  use.  To  every  hundred  pounds  weight  of 
this  mixture  they  added  twelve  pounds  and  a  half  of  a  mix. 
ture,  composed  of  equal  parts  of  lead  and  tb.  Bell  metal  k 
also  composed  of  tin  and  copper.  And  the  best  specula  of 
the  ancients  were  composed  of  ^ese  two  metals,  and  made 
at  Brundusium. 

"  The  purity  of  tin  in  Cornwall  is  ascerUined,  before  It 
is  exposed  to  sale,  by  what  is  called  its  coinage ;  t()e  tin, 
when  smelted  from  the  ore,  is  poured  into  quadrangular 
moulds  o€  stone,  containing  about  320  pounds  weight  of  me^ 
tal,  which,  when  hardeoec^  k  called  a  block  of  tin ;  each 
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block  ofthetin  is  coined  in  the  following  manner.  The  officers 
appointed  by  the  Buke  of  Comwall  assay  it>  by  taking  off  a 
piece  of  ore  of  the  under  corners  of  the  block,  partly  by  cut- 
ting, and  partly  by  breaking,  and  if  well  purified,  they  stamp 
the  face  of  the  block  with  the  seal  of  the  duchy,  which 
stamp  is  a  permission  for  the  owner  to  sell,  and  at  the  same 
time  an  assurance  that  the  tin  so  marked  has  been  properly 
exammed  and  found  merchantable. 

**  The  Dutch  tin  founders  have  all  these  marks,  so  tht^ 
this  stamp  is  no  security  for  foreigners,  wfio  purchase  what 
they  think  assayed  English  tin  in  Holland. 

<*  Our  evening  has  not  appeared  very  long,"  said  the  doc- 
tor, as  he  looked  at  his  watch,  **  yet  it  is  just  upon  the 
stroke  of  ten.  But  we  will  not  order  supper  just  now,  as  I 
have  one  more  subject  I  wish  to  discuss ;  1  mean  the  Eddystone 
Light-House,  to  which  my  imagination  has  wandered  upon 
quitting  the  Scilly  Isles." 
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THE   EDDYSTONE   LIGHT- HOUSE. 

<*  Light-houses  are  a  very  ancient  invention.  Near  Alex- 
andria, in  the  island  of  Pharos,  stood  one  particularly  cele- 
brated ;  it  was  ranked  as  one  of  the  Seven  Wonders  of  the 
World,^d  was  a  building  of  extraordinary  beauty,  as  well 
as  of  incalculable  ntility.  Sostratus,  the  Cnidian,  was  the 
architect,  under  the  patronage  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  who 
expended  upon  its  erection,  the  «um  of  180,000/.  steriing. 
Ptolemy  anxious  to  immortalize  himself  by  so  useful  and 
magnificent  a  work,  ordered  his  name  to  be  placed  upon  it; 
but  the  architect,  although  he  apparently  <^eyed  the  com- 
mands of  his  master,  yet-  contrived  to  n^ake  his  own  name 
the  more  lasting  of  the  two.  Having  engraved  the  following 
inscription  upon  it  *'  Sostratus  the  Cnidian^  son  of  Tez'rpha^ 
nesy  to  the  protecting  desties^for  the  use  of  seafaring  people.** 
He  then  covered  this  sculpture  with  lime,  upon  which  he 
traced  the  name  of  Ptc^my*  In  the  course  of  a  few  years 
the  lime  wore  away,  and  beneath  it  appeared  the  artist's 
own  insGripti(»u    Ajnongst  tilie  modern  light-houses  i^ddy- 
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stone  stands  conspicuous.  The  Eddystone  rocks  are  almost 
in  the  line,  but  somewhat  within  it,  which  joins  the  Start 
and  the  Lizard  points ;  and  as  they  h'e  nearly  in  the  direction 
of  vessels  coasting  up  and  down  Channel,  they  were  formerly 
very  dangerous,  and  often  fatal  to  ships,  until  the  erection 
of  this  light-house, 

^  Their  situation,  with  regard  to  the  Bay  of  B^oay  and  At« 
lantic  Ocean,  is  such  that  they  lie  open  to  the  swells  of  the 
bay  and  ocean  from  all  the  south-western  points  ^f  the  Icom* 
pass ;  which  swells  are  generally  allowed  by  mariners  to  be 
^ery  great  and  heavy  in  those  seas,  particularly  in  the  bay  of 
Biscay*  The  soundings  from  the  south-westward  to  diese 
rocks  are  from  eighty  to  forty  fathoms,  and  until  yon  come 
very  near  the  rock  they  are  no  where  less  than  thirty,  so  that 
all  the  heavy  seas  from  the  south-west  rush  uncontrouled 
iipon  them  with  the  utmost  fury*  The  force  toad  height  of 
these  seas  is  increased  by  the  circumstance  of  the  rocks 
stretching  across  the  Channd  in  a  north  and  south  direction, 
to  the  length  of  some  hundred  fathoms,  and  also  by  their 
]y!ng  in  a  sloping  mamier  to  the  south-west  quarter.  Hie 
^ect  of  this  slope  on  the  rush  of  waters  in  stormy  weather  is 
teniae ;  and  a^r  a  heavy  gale,  where  all  appears  superfi- 
cially calm,  the  ground  swell  in  the  neighboui4)ood  of  these 
rocks  is  so  prodigious,  as  to  cause  so  rough  a  sea  thatiK)  boat 
can  land  upon  Uiem.  These  diffictUties  appeared  ahnost  in. 
superable,  but  the  daring  g^iius  of  man  has  surmounted 
them  all.  Another  circumi^ance,  which  considerably  damp^ 
ed  all  hopes  of  working  upon  these  tocks,  wasa  sudden  drop 
of  their  surface,  fonniDg  a  step  between  four  and  five  feet 
high :  so  that  the  seas,  which  even  in  moderate  weathier  beat 
with  a  heavy  swell  against  this  part,  meeting  with  so  sudden 
a  check,  the  sprays  are  frequently  impelled  thhrty  or  forty 
feet  upwards*  The  Eddystone  rocks,  therefore,  remained 
for  ages  an  object  of  the  mariner's  fears,  but  at  length,  in  the 
year  1696,  a  gentleman  of  Littlebury,  in  Essex,  whose  name 
4vas  Henry  Winstanley,  undertook  to  erect  a  lighthouse  on 
this  £earful  spot.  In  the  course  of  four  years  the  edifice  was 
completed,  and  the  architect  felt  so  assured  of  its  stability, 
that  he  wished  he  might  be  within  it  "  during  the  greatest 
jstorm  that  ever  blew  under  heaven.'^  His  wish  was  unfor- 
tunately gratified  t  on  the  26th  of  November,  1 703,  the  most 
tremendous  storm  that  is  detailecT  in  the  records,  not  onlv  of 
this,  but  of  any  other  country^  swept  away,  in  a  few  short 
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hours,  the  perishable  and  boasted  work  of  man,  and  left  only 
the  bare  -rock,  standing  proudly  erect.  Mr.  Winstanley  and 
all  his  people  were  buried  in  the  tempestuous  deep,  and  no 
irace  -of  the  unwearied  and  dangerous  labour  of  four  years 
remained,  except  a  few  large  irons  which  fastened  the  build- 
beto  the  rock!" 

jBdward. — "  Poor  creatures]  What  a  fate !  I  am  sur- 
prized that  any  body,  after  such  an  accident,  would  venture 
to  erect  a  second."  ^ 

Dr. Walker. — **  Patience  and  perseverance  conqoer  most 
thingsi.  In  the  year  1T09,  Mr.  John  Rudyerd,  a  silk  mercer, 
undertook  the  dangerous  task ;  apd  although  the  lights  house 
was  erected  lOnly  of  wood,  it  yet  resistea  the  fury  of  the 
winds  and  waves  during  forty^ix  years,  and  was  at  last  de- 
stroyed by  fire. 

f  <  Mr.  Smeaton,  tlie  celebrated  engineer,  was  then  chosqn 
as  a  person  w^l  calculated  to  repair  so  important  and  na- 
tional a  loss.  On  the  2ttd  dT  April,  1757,  he  laid  the  foun. 
jdation4>f  Represent  structure.  The  rock  which  slopes  to* 
wards  the  south-west,  is  cut  into  horizontal  steps,  into  which 
are  dove-tailed  and  united  by  a  strong  cement  Po^land  stone 
and  granUe.  The  whole  to  the  height  of  thirty  feet,  from 
the  roundation  is  a  solid  mass  of  stones,  en^raf^ed  intp  each 
other»Rnd  united  by  every  means  of  additional  strength. 
The  building  has  four  rooms,  one  over  the  pther,  and  at 
the  top  a  gallery  and  lantern.  The  stone  floors  are  flat 
above,  but  concave  benetUh,  and  are  kept  from  pressing 
against  the  sides  of  the  building  by  a  chain  let  into  the  wall^ 
It  is  nearly  eighty  feet  high,  and  since  its  completion  has 
been  repeatedly  assailed  by  the  fury  <}£  the  elements  without 
suflering  the  least  injury.*' 

Ed^tard^ — *'  What  a  life  the  poor  men  must  have  who  at* 
ten^  to  the  light.  In  what  manner  are  these  light-houses 
illumined?'' 

Dr.  Walker. — *<  By  means  of  lamps  and  reflectors.  For- 
merly they  were  lighted  by  immense  coal  fires ;  but  the  pre* 
sent  plan  has  many  and  great  advantages.  The  light,  in  the 
first  place,  is  much  more  brilliant,  b  less  expensive,  and  is 
not  so  liahle  to  be  a^ected  by  the  wealiier,  while  the  man 
who  has  the  charge  of  it  is  nehher  exposed  to  wet  or  cold. 
And  now,  Edward,  ring  the  hdj :  it  grows  late,  and  we  must 
rise  early  in  the  morning/' 
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SECTION  V. 


OF    AERIAL    PUENOMXNA* 


t>0u  traveUers  began  their  journey  with  the«iin  oA  the 

%>Ilowiog  day ;  and»  afler  a  pleasant  ride,  they  arrtred  to- 

mvc^  evening  at  Upton,  and  from  thence  proceeded  to  Great 

Maivem*     llie  pieturetque  be^ty  of  t*he  surrounding  sce- 

i^^ry,  glowing  with  an  evening  sunset,  was  considerably 

heightened  by  the  gradual  appearance  of  the  resplendent 

arch  of  heaven;  while  the  sweet  south,  upon  a  bank  of  vio- 

lets,  refreshed  and  perfumed  by  a  vernal  shower,  came  wafl- 

ing  to  them,  and  regaled  their  senses  with  all  the  sweets  of 

spring.    «<  How  resplendent  ar«  those  colours  i"  said  Bd- 

"ward,  as  the  rainbow  became  >every  instant  more  disUnct  and 

-brilliant. 

"  Yes,"  replied  the  Doctor,  **  and  of  aM  the  instances  of 
^refrangibility  oflightf  or,  in  other  words,  the  separation  of 
its  primary  colours,  none  is  more  remarkable,  than  that  of 
^he  Iris,  or  rainbow.  It  is  formed,  in  general,  by  the  re- 
jection of  the  rays  of  the  sun's  light  from  the  drops  of  fall- 
ing rain,  though  frequently  it  appears  among  the  waves  6f 
the  sea,  whose  heads,  or  tops,  are  blown  by  the  wind  int# 
spray  and  small  drops,  and  it  is  sometimes  seen  on  the 
ground,  when  the  sun  shines  on  a  very  thick  dew* 

**  The  immediate  cause  of  thisreiractibility  is  this.  When 
rays  of  light  pass  tlirou^h  t>ne  tnedium  and  enter  another  of 
different  density,  they  are  diverted  fVom  their  former  course, 
and  are  then  said  to  berefVaeted.  Hence  a  tay  of  light  en- 
tering a  globule  of  rain,  instead  of  passing  through  the  cen- 
tre of  the  globule,  and  out  at  the  opposite  point  by  which  it 
entered,  it  will  be  driven  towards  another  marginal  position, 
and  form  an  angular  line  coequal  to  the  obliquity,  with 
which  it  deviates  from  a  right  line  on  its  entering  &e  glo- 
bule, just  as  a  stake  or  paiR,  plunged  obliquely  into  a  river, 
appears  to  be  broken  at  the  ;noint  at  which  it  enters  the  wa. 
ter.  Now  this  ray  of  light  does  not,  of  course,  illumine  th^ 
whole  globule,  and  the  uniUmniqed  part  of  the  rain  drop- 
forming  a  dark  back  ground  to  the  ray  of  light,  the  globule 
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has  the  property  of  a  mirror.  The  ray  which  is  thus  form- 
ed is  again  reflected  by  the  mirror  thus  produced,  and  it  as- 
sumes a  triangular  figure.  This  angle  of  h'ght  has  the  pro- 
perty of  a  prism,  and  exhibits  what  are  called  prismatic  co- 
Jours.  The  spread  of  this  angle  must  depend  upon  the  dia- 
meter of  the  globule  which  produces  it,  and  its  point  being 
obtuded  or  softened  to  the  eye  by  the  distance 
through  which  it  is  beheld,  the  angle  must 
4>€  converted  into  an  arch,  thus,  and  hence  a 
beautiful  and  variegated  bow  is  produced. 
The  4irops  of  rain  falling  continually,  a 
-new  rainbow  is  produced  every  moment :  and  as  each  spec- 
tator has  his  particular  situation  from  which  he  observes  this 
4)henomenon,  it  so  happens  that  no  two  persons,  properly 
speaking,  can  see  the  same  rainbow. 

"  The  beautiful  coburs  of  the  rainbow,  to  Pliny  and  Plu- 
tarch, appeared  an  object  we  might  admire,  but  could  never 
explain^  and  the^Miests  of  antiquity  always  preferred  the 
.wood, -on  which  the  rainbow  had  appeared  to  rest,  for  their 
sacrifices,  religiously  supposing  this  wood  had  a  perfume  pe. 
rculiarly  agreeable  to  the  god&. 

"  Cascades  and  fountains,  whose  waters  are  in  their  fall 
divided  into  drops,  exhibit  rainbows  to  a  spectator,  if  pro- 
.perly  situated  during  the  time  of  the  sun's  shining ;  and  wa« 
^er  blown  violently  from  the  mouth  of  an  observer,  whose 
back  is  turned  to  the  sun,  never  fails  to  produce  the  same 
phenomenon. 

**  This  appearance  is  also  seen  by  moon-light,  though^el- 
dom  vivid  enough  to  render  the  colours -distinguishable ;  and 
jthe  artificial  rainbow  jnay  be  produced  even  by  candle-light, 
on  the  water  which  is  ejected  by  a  small  fountain,  or  jel-' 
d'eau.  All  these  are  of  the  same  nature,  and  dependent  on 
the  same  causes,  viz,  the  various  refrangibility  of  the  rays  of 
light. 

:  ^^  The  colours  observable  on  soap  bubbles,  and  the  balos 
^hich  sometimes  surround  the  moon,  are  also  referable  to 
^he, •same  origin. 

.  "  We  shall  prove  this  if  we  darken  a  room,  and  permit 
^he  sun  to  shine  into  it  through  a  small  hole  in  the  window- 
shutter,  so  that  the  rays  of  light  be  made  to  fall  upon  a  glass 
prism  :  then  will  these  ra'ys,  in  passing  through  this  prism, 
suffer  different  degrees  of  refraction,  and  by  that  means  be 
parted  into  different  rays,  which  being  received  upon  a  sheet 
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I  pnper,  will  exhibit  the  following  colours,  viz.  r^ 

fmcftVf  green f  blue^  {ndigOf   atid  violei ;  and  if  the 

--  "tram,  or  image,  be  divided  into  360  equal  parts, 

I  occupy  45  of  these  parts,  the  orange  27,  the  yeU 

/the  green  60,  the  blue  60,  the  indigo  40,  and  the 

Tiottiio. 

;  "  As  a  ray  of  the  sun  may  be  separated  into  these  seven 
primitive  colours,  so,  by  their  mixture  in  due  proportioBS, 
may  white  be  produced.  White,  therefore,  is  the  mixture 
of  all  the  colours,  as  black  is  the  want,  or  deprivation,  of 
colour :  and  this  may  be  proved,  by  fixing  pieces  of  cloth  of 
all  the  seven  different  colours,  on  the  rim  .of  a  wheel,  and 
whirling  it  round  with  great  velocity ;  when  it  will  appear  to 
be  white.  Though  «even  different  colours  are  distinguish- 
able in  the  prismatic  spectrum,  yet,  upon  examining  the 
matter  with  more  accuracy,  we  shall  see  that  there  are,  in 
£Eict,  only  three  original  colours,  red,  Blue,  and  yelUm  ;  for 
the  orange  being  situated  between  the  red  and  yellow,  is 
only  the  mixture  of  these  two :  the  green  in  Hke  manner, 
arises  from  blending  the  blue.and  yellow,  and  the  violet  i:e- 
sults  fxom  the  biue  and  red.^' 

Before  our  travellers  reached  the  prJaoipaUnn  at  Malvern^ 
it  was  nearly  .dark,  and  by  the  tkne  dinner  was  over,  evening 
was  too  far  set  in  to  allow  them  to  walk ;  they  therefore 
drew  their  chairs  to  the  fire-side,  ^and  Dr.  Walker  renewed 
the  conversation  upon  some  of  the  various  phenomena  of  the 
air,  . 

.  "  You  have  heard,  I  dare  say,  of  the  Fata  Morgana y  Ed^ 
ward,"  enquired  the  Doctor.  **  But  you  never,  perhaps, 
thought  of  enquiring  into  its  causes.  In  Scotland  these  gro- 
tesque and  sometimes  beautiful  illusions,  lire  called  Glamer ; 
the  English  sailors  call  them  Fog-banks,  and  the  French  Mi- 
togen In  order  to  illustrate  this  delusion  as  clearly  as  may 
be,  ft  IS  necessary  first  of  all  to  call  ypur  attention  to  tlie 
variable  state  of  the  atmo^here  ;  which  is  commonly  of  an 
homogeneous,  or  equable  tenuity,  and  consequently  suffers 
the  sun's  rays  to  penetrate  it  without  any  obstruction  or 
change ;  but  it  is  -occasionally  irregular,  and  composed  of 
parts  or  bodies  of  a  denser  medium  than  its  general  texture 
and  constitution,  in  which  case  the  fluent  ray,  if  it  do  not 
^nter  the  denser  medium  in  a  direct  or  perpendicular  line, 
will  be  either  reflected,  or  refracted,  or  both ;  and  the  object 
surveyed  through  it  assumes  a  new,  and  not  unfrequentjy 
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grotesque  appearance.  We  have  seen  that  in  the  descent 
of  rain,  the  globules,  when  opposed  to  the  sun  or  moon,  at 
-their  rising  or  setting,  in  a  clear  sky,  produce  this  effect  ^s 
4n  the  i^inbow.  But  a  globule  of  rain  is  not  the  only  sub. 
stance  in  the  atmosphere  capable,  at  times,  of  producing  the 
same  effect.  Nor  since  we  are  told  that  the  mirage  usually 
occurs  when  the  sky  is  peculiarly  serene  and  tranquil,  could 
It  be  the  cause  of  this  singiilar  phenomenon.  It  is  mostly  to 
be  seen  in  the  morning,  and  principally  upon  the  coasts,  or 
banks  of  large  rivers.  It  has  4>een  observed,  not  unfre- 
quently,  at  the  back  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  on  the  Scot- 
tish coasts,  where  it  never  fails  to  excite  superstitious  sensa- 
tions; its  appearance  being  always  looked  upon  by  the 
Highlanders  as  a  most  portentous  omen.:  while  at  Messina 
it  no  sooner  begins  to  unfold  its  magical  beauties,  than 
shouts  of  joy  from  the  delighted  populace  announce  its  ap- 
pearance, exclaiming  with  Exultation  Fata  Morgana !  Fata 
Morgana ! 

"When  "the  weather  k  perfectly  calm,  and  consequently 
«the  sea  almost  without  motion^  the  atmosphere,  more  espe- 
cially in  a  dry  and  hot  season,  imbibes  a  considerable  por- 
tion  of  the  water  upon  which  its  lower  stratum  presses,  and 
hence  in  the  night-time  becbmes  condensed  and  hazy.  As 
(the  morning  rises,  however,  and  the  sun-beams  resume  their 
vigour,  the  atmosphere  once  more  rarefies  and  re-acquires 
its  transparency.  If  it  rarefy  equally  and  homogeneously, 
every  object  beheld  through  it,  must  necessarily  be  exhi- 
'bited  in  its  real  proportion  and  figure ;  but  it  happens  occa- 
sionally, that  in  some  parts  of  its  texture  it  seems  to  be  more 
closely  interwoven  than  in  others ;  and  hence  in  itfi  general 
expansion,  veins,  or  stride,  Uke  those  often  discovered  in 
^lass,  make  th^  appearance  of  different  densities  and  dia- 
meters. In  this  case  every  striae,  like  every  globule  of  rain, 
in  consequence  of  the  variation  ©fits  density,  from  the  com- 
mon densfty  of  the  atmosphere,  becomes  a  re&aoting,  or  a 
reflecting  body ;  in  other  words,  a  prism,  or  mirror,  or  per- 
haps both.  If  then  a  single  globule  of  rain,  properly  ^dispo- 
sed, be  able  to  produce  so  marvellous  a  phenomenon  as  the 
Tainbow,  what  phenomena  may  we  not  expect,  what  varia- 
tion, contortion,  and  grotesque  and  monstrous  representa- 
tion of  images,  beheld  through  a  column  of  the  atmosphere, 
intersected  by  so  many  aerial  prisms  of  different  densities, 
and  mh*rors  of  different  surfaces,  in  which  the  catheti  may 
be  innumerable,  and  for  ever  rarying* 
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[fkicribes  three  different  spectacles  of  this  kkidr 

j|al  the  Toro  of  Messina,  to  which  h6  gites  the* 

JlUms:  Marine  Morgana^  which  is  seen  on  the 

^  _  V»f3»  #ea ;  Aerial  Morganay  which  appears  in  the 

^^fa^filipfl  tim  ijbini  he  denommates,  the  Morgana  fringed  with 

.  ^  When  the  rising  sun  shines  from  that  point  whence  itr 
-  ibodent  ray  forms  aq  angle  of  about  forty-five  degreee  on 
'--  ^ii|e  sea  of  Keggio,  and  the  bright  surface  c^the  water  in  the 
tiay  is  not  disturbed  either  by  the  wind  or  current,  when  the 
^\  tade  is  at  its  height^  and  the  waters  j^essed  up  by  current 
to  a  great  elevation  in  the  middle  of  the  channel ;  the  speQ*> 
tator  being  placed  on  an  eminence  with  his  back  to  the  sun, 
and  his  face  to  the  sea,  the  mountains  of  Messina  rising  like* 
a  wall  behind  it,  and'  forming  the  back  ground  of  the  pic* 
ture ;  on  a  sudden  there  appears  in  the  water,  as  in  a  catop* 
trie  theatre,  various'  multiplied  objects ;  that  is  to  say,  num- 
berkis  .series  of  pilastr^s,  arches,  castles  well  delineated, 
r^rular  columns,  lofty  to wersj^  superb  palaces,  with  balconies 
and  windows,  extended  allies  ef  trees,  ddightful  plains^  with 
herds  and  fLocks^  armies  oi  men  on  foot,  on  hprseback,  and 
fnan/ other  strange  usages,  ia  ^ir  natural  colours,  and 
proper  actions,  passing  rapidly  in  succession  alo^  the  sur* 
face  of  the  sea,  during  the  whole  of  the  short  period  of  time 
while  the  above-mentioned  causes  remain.  All  these  oh* . 
jects,  wbicfa  are  exhibited  in  the  Fata  Morgana,,  are  proved 
by  the  accurate  observations  of  the  coast  and  town  of  Eeggio^ 
by  P.  Minasi,  to  b^  derived  from  objects  on  shore." 

£dwa  &!>.—-<<  It  must  be  a  beauttful  as  weU  as  extraordi- 
aary  scene.    From^what  is  the  name  derived  T' 

Dr.  WAitKER.--*/  The  name  is  probably  derived  from  anr 
ofttnion,  that  the  whole  spectacle  is  produced  by  a  fairy  or 
ama^dan. 

**lty  in  addition  to  the  circumstances  I  before  described^the 
atmosphere  be  highly  impregnated  with  vapour,  and  dense 
ftxhalalions,  not  previously  dispersed  by  the  action  of  the 
wind  and  waves,  or  rarefied  by  the  sun,  it  then  happens,  that 
in  thb  vapour,  as  in  a  cuEtain  extended  along  the  chan- 
nel to  the  height  of  above  forty  palms,  and  nearly  down  to 
the  BesL^  the  observer  will  behold  the  scene  of  the  same  pb* 
jects  not  only  reflected  from  the  surfece  of  the  sea,  but  like- 
wise in  the  air,  thou^  not  so  distinctly  or  well  defined  as  the 
former  objects  from  the  sea. 
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**  Lastly,  if  the  air*  be  slightly  hazy  and  opaque,  and  at-the* 
same  time  dewy  and  adapted  to  form  the  Iris,  then  the  above- 
mentioned  objects  will  appear  only  at  th^  surface  of  the  sea, 
as  iir  the  first  case,  \snit  all  vividly  coloured  or  fringed  withj 
red,  green,  blue,  and  other  prismatic  colours  *. 

*^  As  the  day  advances,  the  fairy  scene  gradually  disappears. 
But  the  most  singular  instance  of  atmospherical  refraction  I 
ever  heard  of,  was  that  described  in  the  Philosophical  Trans- 
actions, as  havmg  taken  place  at  Hastings.  The  coast  of 
Picardy,  wtiich  is  between  forty  and  fifty  miles  distant  from 
that  of  Sussex,  appeared  suddenly  close  to  the  English  shore. 
The  sailors  and  fishermen  crowded  down  to  the  beach, 
scarcely  believmg  their  own  eyes ;  but  at  length  they  began 
to  recognize  several  of  the  French  clifis,  and  pointed  out 
places  they  had  been  accustomed  to  visit.  From  the  sum- 
mit  of  the  eastern  cliff  or  hill,  a  most  beautiful  scene  pre- 
-sented  itself,  for  tft  one  glance  the  spectators  could  seeDun- 
geness,  Dover  clifis,  and  the  French  coiast,  all  along  from 
Calais  to  St.  ViEdferdy ;  and,  as  some  affirmed^  as  far  to  the 
westward,  even  as  Dieppe.  By  the  telescope,  the  French 
fishing  boats  were  plainly  seen  at  anehor ;  aiid  the  different 
<^olours  of  the  land  on  the  heights^  whh  the  buildings,  were 
perfectly  discernible." 

Edward. — **•  How  was  this  very  extraordinary  phenome- 
non accounted  for,  Sir  V 

Dr.  Walker. — ^*  Why  the  refractive  power  of  the  atmos- 
phere was  probably  produced  by  a  diminution  of  the  density 
of  its  lower  stratum,  in  consequence  of  the  increase  of  heat 
communicated  to  it  by  the  rays  of  the  sun,  powerfully  re* 
ficcted  from  the  surface  of  the  earth.  The  delusion  in  the 
desert,  between  Alexandria  and  Caircr,  mentioned  by  M. 
Monge,  which  represented  villages  surrounded  by  water; 
when  they  were,  in  fact,  in  the  midst  of  burning  sands^  is 
attributed  to  this  same  cause.'' 


SECTION  VI. 

THE   MANUtAGTURE  OF   PORCELAllT. 

When  Edward  rose  the  next  mornmg,  Malvern  hills  being 
covered  with  a  white  frost,  and  illumined  by  the  rising  sun^ 

♦  P.  MUasi. 
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[ )|i  magnificent  appearance;   he  quickly  dressed 
j^ider  to  inhale  the  pure  breeze^  of  the  mountam; 
t 'he' met  the  Doctor  at  breakfast,  his  countenance 
twiSh  the  effects  of  his  morning  walk. 

^flliwe  liUfe,'*  said  the  Doctor,  '*  should  be  denominated 
]»6Pldfld«is ;  for  the  strata  is  placed  in  a  perpendicular  di*  ^ 
ttiMon,  which  is  the  distinguishing  characteristic  of  moun- 
tains. The  Worcestershire  Beacon  is  the  highest  point  of  th^ 
Mils;  it  is  1300  feet  perpendicular  from  the  plains.  The 
component  parts  of  these  hills  are  stone  of  viirious  kinds,  but 
so  rugged  and  brittle  as  to  be  unfit  in'  general  for  any  orna- 
mental work ;  yet  chimney  pieces  are  sometimes  made  from 
it,  and,  when  highly  polished,  they  are  by  no  means  coxt* 
temptible. 

*•  Malvern,  some  twenty  or  five  and  tiilrenty  years  ago,  was 
a  thinly  inhabited  village,  perfectly  isolated.  But  since  that 
time,  fashibn,  as  well  as  the  salubrity  of  its  air  and  waters, 
has  rendered  it,  during  one  time  of  the  year  (the  autumn),  a 
place  of  great  resort ;  and  thdse  who  visited  it  formetly  as  a 
eomfbrtable  and  retired  place,  must  now  seek  elsewhere  an 
asylum  from  the  gay  world.  We  are  not  likely  to  be  mo- 
lested, Edward,  for  the  gay  season,  which  commences  afler 
that  of  Cheltenham  is  concluded,  will  not  begin  for  these  two 
or  three  months.     Come,  let  us  see  the  church. 

*'  This  dhurch  was  bought,  I  understand,  by  the  inhlabitants, 
olr  John  Knotsforde  for  the  sum  oftwo  hundred  pounds;  He 
was  the  second  possessor,  for  Henry  VIII.  gave  the  priory  ^ 
to  William  Pinnocke,  who  alienated  it  to  John  Knotsford. 
Before  the  conquest,  this  place  was  a  wilderness,  and  some 
of  the  monks  from  Worcester  Priory  retired  within  its  woody 
recesses,  in  order  to  lead  an  hermetical  life.  They  agreed  to 
follow  the  order  of  St.  Benet;  and  from  this  small  be- 
ginning, the  Priory  arose,  and  became,  in  the  course  of  time, 
wealthy ;  for  at  the  Reformation,  its  revenues  were  worth 
about  375/.  a  year :  a  considerable  sum  in  those  days. 
Malvern  Priory,  from  the  benefits  conferred  upon  it  by  Gi- 
seibert,  abbot  of  Westminster,  was  very  much  subservient  to 
that  abbey,  and  was  in  fact  looked  upon  as  a  cell  belonging 
to  it.  We  must  not  quit  this  neighbourhood  without  visit- 
ing Little  Malvern ;  and  ais  it  is  but  three  miles  and  a  half 
of^  we  will  walk  there."  Upon  arriving  at  Little  Malvern, 
our  travellers  were  charmed  with  the  romantic  scenery  which 
presented  itself.    The  irregular  form  of  this  part  of  the  hill, 
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adds  greatly  to  ite  pieturesque  effect.  "  Here  too  there^ 
was  a  monastery,''  said  the  Doctor,  **  a  cell  to  Great  Mai*- 
i«rn.  What  a  strange  association  of  idpas  does  this  small- 
wood  excite.  I».  this  spot  wandered  the  holy  monks,  per- 
fectly seduded  from  the  world,  in  the  midst  of  rocks,  and. 
woods,  and  moanta&is;  On  the  top  of  that  hill  above  us^ 
where  there  are  now  ^e  remains  of  a  camj^j  tlie  Britons  are 
supposed  to  have  made  iheiF  last  stand  against  the  Romans. 
Strange  contrasting  figures  these::  the  cowl-clad  monks,  the 
naked  Britons,  and  the  Romans  cased  in  steel.  These  were 
a  very  different  group  to  that  gay  assembly  now  entering 
fhe  little  wicket:  let  us  proceed,. tltere  is  a  warren  beyond, 
this;  and  JL  think  we^  can  reach  the  summit  of  the  hill  by  thi» 
path.''  "Aey  were,  however^  obliged  to  retrace  their  steps ; 
and  after  ascending  a  road  to  Ledbury,  which  is  cut  in  the- 
side  of  die  rock,  th^  at  length  gained  the  summit,  where 
they  were  gratified  with  the  most  lovely  view  of  the  sur- 
iroundbg  country.  ITbe  apple^  trees  were  in:  full  blossom, 
and  the  whde  country,,  on  eaph  side  of  the  hill,  hadthe  ap- 
pearance ofa  richly  cultivated  flower  garden.  Having  visited^ 
the  Holy  Well,  which  is  about  half  way  between  the  two  Mal- 
vems»  they  retired  to  rest,  not  a  littkifdtigued  with  their 
day's  exciurmon,  which  had  been  performed  on  foot.  About 
dcven  o'clock  on  the  following  day,  they  arrived  at  Wor* 
cester ;  and  having  viewed  the  cathedral]^  in  which  are  seve- 
ral fine  monuments,  they  proceeded  to  inspect  the  Porcdma 
^^  Manu&ctory.  Before,,  however,  they  prosecuted  this  inten* 
lion.  Dr.  Walker  gave  the  foUowing  paper  to  his  pupil  to 
read. 

**  Porcelain  may  be  regarded  1^  finest  kind  of  potterjr ; 
the  art  of  which  eonsiste  in  working  and  moulding  plastic 
earths  into  various  kinds,  and  forms,  and  ui|es. 

**  The  essential  material  of  pottery  is  clay,  which  alone 
possesses  the  two  requisites  for  this  manufacture,  viz.  in  iu 
natui^' state  it  is  of  so  plastic  a  nature,  as  to  become 
imiformly  soft  and  pliaUe,  and  therefore  it  can  be 
moulded  into  any  form ;  and  when  thoroughly  dried,  and 
after  having  undergone  red  heat  for  some  time,  of  losing  Uiis 
plasticity,  becoming  firm.and  hard,  and  cajjable  of  retaining, 
liquids  within  its  hollow.  Clay,  however,  is  in, all  instances 
a  very  compound  material ;  it  owes  its  plasticity  to  alumine, 
one  of  the  nine  primitive  earths.  It  may  hence  be  supposed, 
|hat  many,  of  the  natural  clay*  are.  sufficiently  mixed  with 
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or  the  potters  use  without  any  .addition ;  but . 

■  finer  clays  mostly  require  dilution  with  silex 

J  some  form  or  other,  which  may  be  done  to  a 

Extent,    without  doing  away  the  plasticity  re- 

fworking. 

I  most  important  circumstances  in  clay  for  the  pur- 
>f  making  pottery,  are  these :  plasticity,  contractility, 
ty,  and  compactness,  for  drying  colours  and  fusibility. 
I  colour  of  the  earth  is  also  of  essential  importance  In  the 
'  pottery ;  but  this  part  of  tlie  manufactory  is  always,  and 
jerly,a  secret;  The  whitest  looking  clays  do  not  always^ 
burn  white :  there  is  in*  Staffordshire^,  at  the  foot  of  a  range 
o£  hills,  OYerlooking  the  potteries,  a  stratum  of  clay,  equal 
apparently  in  whiteness  and  texture  to  the  Devonshire  cifiyu, 
but  it  cannot  be  used  in  the  finest  departments  of  the  manu* 
f^aory,  because  it  acquires  a  cream  colour  in  burning,  which^ 
na  art  can  correct. 

<<  We  have  defined  porcelain  to  be  a  species  of  pottery 
ware,  composed  of  an  earthy  mixture»  which  resists  complete 
fusion  in  a  very  considerable  heat^  but  has  been  brought  by- 
a  less  heat  than  its  melting  noint,.  to  a  state  of  incipient /u- 
sion,  and  is  thereby  rendered  extremely  hard,  sonorous,  and 
semi-transparent,  and  possessing  a  semi-conchoidal  splene** 
tery  fracture,,  approacmng  to  the  vitreous,  which  is  com* 
pletely  conchoidaL  This  last  is  quite  a  distinctive  character 
between  porcelain  and  pottery,  for  the  fracture  of  pottery  is 
extremely  granular ;  and  hence  porcelain  may  be  considered 
as  a  sidMtance  of  a  middle  nature  betweea  pottery  and^^ 
glass. 

*<  From  this  circumstance,  it  appears  probable,  that  M 
chemical  action  takes  place  in ^pettery,  till  it  arrives  at  the* 
state  'of  porcelain.  The  most  perfect  and  beautiful  porce- 
lains of  Japan  in  China,  are  composed  of  two  distinct  earths;., 
one  in  which  silex  predominates,  and  which  melts  in  a  strong 
heat;  and  another  which  is  infusible  pbr  se,  or  by  itself: 
and  by  the  union  of  these  two  earths,  a  porcelain  is  produced:: 
which  scarcely  vitrifies  at  the  utmost  furnace  heat,  which 
art  can  excite.  Of  the  beautiful  European  porcelains,  which 
have  been  made  in  imitation  of  the  original,  it  does  not  ap» 
pear,  that  any  of  them  unite  all  its  excellencies.  The  infu- 
sibility  of  the  Nankin  and  Japan  china,  which  is  not  affected 
by  the  intense  heat  of  a  wmd  furnace^  is  not  to  be  met  wlib^ 
in  the  finer  porcelains  of  Europe*" 
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Edward.  **  I  think  that  is  of  very  little  consequence ;  an<J 
while  we  can  produce  the  beautiful  Worcester,  Colebrook-' 
dale,  and  Swansea  porcelain,  the  Chinese  may  keep  their 
dragon  and  uncouthly  ornamented  China." 

Dr.Walkeb. — "  You  would  then  rather  have  a  beautifuf 
set  of  painted  Worcester  porcelain,  than  a  real  set  of 
Nankin/V 

Edward — ^«*^  Iwould  indeed,  Sir.  I  have  yet  one  question 
to  ask  you.  YoUsaid  aluminis  wasone  of  the  original  earths. 
What  are  the  others  r 

Dr.  WALlcfiR.— **  Notwithstanding  the  varied  appearance 
of  the  earth  under  our  fee^,  and  of  the  mountainous 
parts  whose  diversified  strata  present  to  our  view  sub- 
stances of  every  texture  and  every  shade,  the  whole  is  com- 
posed of  only  nine  primitive  earths ;  and  as  three  of  these 
occur  but  seldom,  the  variety  which  is  produced  by  the 
other  six  become  more  remarkable.  To  give  a  still  greater 
variety  to  the  works  of  nature,  these  earths  are  endowed 
with  an  affinity  for  acids  and  metallic  oxydes,  whence  arise 
the  spars,  gems,  and  precious  stones  of  every  colour  and* 
every  species.  These  nine  earths  are  silica,  alumina,  lime; 
barytes,  magnesia,  strontian,  yttria,  glucino,  and  zhrconia. 
Five  of  these  are  particularly  useful.  Lime  is  the  basis  of 
all  mortars  and  cements ;  silica,  or  silex,  is  a  necessary  in- 
gredient in  earthenware  and  glass ;  barytes  is  employed  in 
chemical  laboratories  as  a  re-agent,  and  foe  the  fbrmation  of 
salts ;  magnesia  being  the  basis  of  several  salts,  is  of  great* 
use  in  medicine ;  and  alumina,  b}'  a  due  mixture  with  silex, 
is  capable  of  forming  vessels  for  chemists,  that  will  resist  the^ 
action  of  the  most  concentrated  acids,  and  it  is  the  material 
of  which  bricks  are  formed."    ' 

Our  travellers  experienced  much  amusement  from  the  in- ' 
Spection  of  the  porcelain  work ;  but  the  various  processes  in- 
the  formation  of  this  beautiful  article,  would  be  but  little  un- 
derstood by  description,  and  we  shall  therefore  not  attempt* 
so  difficult  and  discouraging  a  task. 

Having  strolled  over  the  field  on  which  the  qelebrated 
battle  of  Worcester  was  fought,  so  fatal  to  the  interests  of 
Charles  IL,  they  returned  to  their  inn  where  they  were  to 
pass  the  night.  .  After  dinner  having  seated  themselves 
comfprtably  by  the  fire-side,  **  Now  tell  me,  Edward," 
6aid  the  Doctor,  "  what  is  the  cause  of  the  steam  round  that 
battle  of  wine  which  is  |u8t  placed  on  the  table.'' 
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JJdwabd.— ^**  I  cannot  tell  you  the  cause,  Sir,  although  I 
W  c^eii  observed,  that  when  a  decanter  containing  any 
^tf||f<^^^  is  brought  into  a  warm  room,  it  is  always  covered 
t«i«dew.*'  ^ 

'x)r. Walker. — "  Well  then,  I  will  explam  it  to  you :  biit 
ttdb  explanation  will  lead  me  first  of  all  to  define  the  word 
Vahricy  which  would  be  scientifically  applied  in  the  descrip- 
tion  of  this  phenomenon.    Tlie  word  caloric  is  synon3rmou8 
^Ith  fire,  or  that  substance  which  produces  the  sensation  we 
call  heat,  but  reverts  the  sensation  itself,  or  the  efiect  pro- 
duced by  fire.     Animal  heat  is  preserved  chiefiy  by  the  in- 
spiration of  atmospheric  air.     If  tlie  hand  be  put  upon  a  hot 
body,  part  of  the  caloric  leaves  the  hot  body  and  enters  the  - 
hand ;  this  produces  the  sensation  of  heat.     On  the  con. 
trary,  if  the  Hand  be  put  upon  a  cold  body,  part  of  the  ca- 
loric contained  in  the  hand,  leaves  the  hand  to  unite  with  the 
cold  body  ;  this  produces  the  sensation  of  cold.     Caloric 
comes  to  us  from  the  sun,  at  the  rata  of  200,000  miles  in  a 
second  of  a  minute.  It  may  also  be  procured  by  combustion, 
percussion,  friction,  the  mixture  of  different  substances,  and 
by  means  of  electricity  and  galvanism.     The  absorption  of 
the  atmosphere  by  caloric,  cannot  be  better  seen  than  in  the 
example  before  us.     The  bottle  being  colder  than  the  sur- 
rounding air,  absorbs  caloric  from  it,  and  the  moisture  which 
that  air  held  in  solution,  becomes  visible,  and  forms  the  dew 
which  is  deposited  on  the  bottle." 

From  Worcester  our  travellers  proceeded  tQ  Kiddermins* 
ter,  where  they  stopped  one  day  m  order  to  view  the  carpet 
manufactory  in  that  place.  ' 

♦*  The  first  carpet  made  inr England,'*  said  Doctor  Walker, 
^^  was  manufactured  under  the  direction  of  Anthony  Du- 
feysy,  who  was  brought  from  France  by  Lord  Pembroke, 
the  present  earl's  grandfather.  The  manufacturers  of  Wil- 
ton, about  twenty  years  ago,  (]d)taihed  a  patent,  which  among 
other  partfculars,  specified,  that  the  camets  should  be  made 
with  bobbin  and  anchor.  Some  persons,  however,  at  Kidder- 
minster, having  obtained  an  insight  into  the  process  of  the 
manufactory,  procured  some  looms  on  thb  same  principle, 
with  this  tnfiing  difference,  that  they  were  worked  with 
bobbins  and  balls,  instead  of  anchors,  and  thus  they  eluded 
the  infringement  of  the  patents  The  carpets  at  Axminster 
iu*e  woven  in  one  entire  piece  r  and  although  the  genuine 
Turkey  and.  Persian  carpets  are  most  valued,  yet  the  imitau 
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tioDt  of  them  by  English  inanufacturerti»  are  brought  to  great 
perfectioDi  they  are  so  far  improved  as  to  be  little  inferior  to 
the  far-fiuned  Parisian  manufacture  ;  English  carpets  are 
indeed,  superior  to  those  of  foreign  countries  in  beauty  of- 
colourSy  and  neatness  and  taste  in  the  patterns." 

From  Kiddermister  they  proceeded  to  Stourbridge,  cele- 
brated in  particukur  for  its  glass  manufactory.  On  their 
way  thither,  the  conversationturnedupon  the  formation  and- 
origin  of  this  beautiful  article. 
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'•^Glais,**  said  Dr,  Walker,  **  is^  strictiy  speaking,  a» 
.chemical  substance :  yo«  know  the  discoyery  of  glass  is  at? 
tributed  to  chance.'* 

Edward. — **  Yes :  some  Phoenecean  merchants,  as  Pliny 
relates,  having  been  driven  by  a  storm  at  sea  to  the  mouth  oC^ 
the  ri?CT  Bekit»  kindled  a  fire  on  the  shore,  in  order  to  dress 
their  food.  They  were  greatly  surprised  after  their  meal 
was  fini^ed,  at  omenring  a  transparent  substance  round  the 
spot  where  their  fire  had  been  lighted." 

OB.WA&fCf.R.^*»**  True :  but  you  have  not  said  what  com- 
.poaed  the  shining  transparent  substance.  It  wftt  a  mixture 
of  the  herb  iMz/fVand  theulicious  particles,  or  sand  on  the 
shore,  the^glittering  nature  of  which  was  peculiarly  adapted 
for  composing  this  usefiid  and  beautiful  material.  Certainly 
.the  first  glass.housea  mentioned  in  history  were  those  at 
Tyre.  The  word  glass  is  formed  of  the  I^tin  glastum^  a- 
plant :  called  by  the  Greeks  istutk  ;  by  the  Romans  mtrum  ; 
by  the  Ancient  Britons,  gusdorn  ;  and  by  the  English, 
tifoord.  The  ancient  writers  make  frequent  mention  of  thi»^ 
•plant,  tt  one  from  which  the  Britons  dyed  their  bodies  blue, 
and  hence  the  fictitious  Hiatter  of  which  we  are  speakingr 
obtained  the  name  t^  glass,  ^as  having  always  somewhat  of 
this  blueishness  in  it.  There  was  a  plate  of  glass  founds 
amidst  the  ruinsr  t^  Herculaneum^  and  this  place  you  know, 
was  destroyed  so  long  ago. as  the  year  80i»  As  to  the  use  to. 
vhidi  this  p)ate  was  applied^^tlmt  is  mi  ascertained,  aU 
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tTia||g^<^  roost  probable  speculation  refers  to  its  applioa«> 

tiQ^dByi  •  mirror.     Before  the  Romans  invaded  Britain ^.glas^ 

bibles  had  been  erected  in  this  country,  as  well  as  in  Gaul, 

%liQ,  and  Italy.      In  many  parts  of  the  country  glass  amu* 

leti^bave  been  found,  called  by  the  Britons  gUeneu  reigrtedkf, 

or  glass  adders;  these  were  probably  used  by  the  Druids  at 

amulets^  or  charms.    In.th^  time  of  Tiberius,,  we  hear  of 

glass  being  made  among  the  Romans ;  and  by  tlie  time  of 

Nero»  the  art  liad  arrived  at  a  considerable  degrea  of  per<» 

iecUon ;  for  the  glass  bowls  rivalled  those  of  porcelain  in> 

▼alue,and  equalled  the  cups  of  crystal  in  their  transparency* 

The  venerable  Bede  mentions,  that  glass^makers  came  Jnto 

Sogland  in  the  year  674>,  under  the  protection  of  the  Abbot 

Benedict,  who  were  employed  in  glazing  the  church. and mcH 

Bastery  of  Weremouth.      Other  authors   say,  they  were 

brought  over  by  Wilfrid,  bishop  of  Worcester,  much  about 

the  same  time.    Xnthe  year  1180,  glass  windows  became 

^Fery  general,  but  previous  to  this  period  glass  was  considered 

as  an   extraordinanr  mwrk  of  magnificenoe.      Venice  ibr 

many  years  excelled. all  Europe  in  the  fineness  of  its  glasses  ; 

and  m  the  thirteenth  century  the  Venetians  were  the  only 

people  that  had  the  secret  of  making  crystal  looking-glasses. 

^The  glass  manufacture  was  first  set  up  in  England  in  tha 

year  1557,  at  Crutched  Eriars,  and  at  the  Savoy  the  fine 

dint  glass  was- first  manufactured.    Glass  plates  for  looking* 

glasses  were  not  made  in  this  country  until  the  year  1673, 

at  Lambeth,  by  the  encouragement  of  the  then  Duke  of 

Butliingham,  who  brought- over  some  Venetian  artists  for 

tibat  purpose*    Tha  French- sooa  learnt  the  art,  and  cast 

l^iues  of  an  immense  size. 

"Thus  much,  Edward,  for  its  origin,  and  , the  time  ia 
which  it  was  disoavered*    Now  for  its  prc^erties. 

''  Glass  is  one  of  the  most  elastic  bodies  in  nature.  If  the 
force  with  which  glass  bells  strike  each  other  be  reckoned 
sixteeHf  that^  wherewith  they  recede  by  virtue  of  their  elas-^ 
ticity,  will  be  nearly ^^en, 

"  When  glass  n  suddenit/ .eooled^  it  becomes  exc^ii^; 
brittle ;  and  this  brittleness  is  sometimes  attended  with  very 
surprising  phenomena.  Hollow  bells  made  of  annealed 
(suddenly  cooled)  glass»  with  a  small  hole  in  them,  will  fly  to 
pieces  by  ihe  heat  of  the  haod  o»ly,  if  4fae  hole  by  which 
tbe  internaLand  external: aurcoaimunicate,  be  stopped  with^ 
a  fipg^.    Lately  howerer,  some  vessels,  made  of  sach  an^ 
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ntcaled  glass  have  been  discovered,  which  have  the  remark- 
able property  of  resisting  very  bard  strokes  given  from  with- 
0ut»  >  thFeugh  they  shiver  to  pieces  by  the  shocks  received 
from  the  fall  of  very  light  and  minute  bodies  dropped  into 
their  cavities.  These  glasses  may  be  made  of  any  shape ; 
all  that  is  necessary  in  their  formation  is,  that  the  bottom 
should  be  thicker  than  the  sides.  The  thicker  the  bottom  is,, 
the  easier  do  the  glasses  break.  A  glass  having  tlie  bottom 
three  inches  in  thickness,  flies  with  as  much  ease  as  the 
thinner  glass  would  do.  Some  of  these  vessels  have  been 
struck  by  a  mallet  with  force  sufficient-  to  drive  a  riail  into 
wood  tolerably  hard,  and  have  not  bee.n  broken :  they  have 
also  resisted  the  shock  of  heavy  bodies  let  faH  into  their  ca* 
Yities,  from  the  height  of  two  or  three  feet,  sucht  as  musket* 
balls,  pieces  of  iron,  and  other  metals,  jasper  wood,  bone, 
and  so  forth*  But  this  is  not  surprising,  because  other 
glasses  will  do  the  same,  but  the  wonder  is,  that  taking  a 
shiver  of  flint  of  the  size  of  a  small  pea,  and  letting  it  fall 
into  the  glass,  only  from  the  height  of  three  inches,  in  about 
two  niinutes  the  glass  flies^  and  sometimes  at  the  moment  of 
the  shock ;  a  bit  of  flint  no  larger  than  a  grain  of  sand  drop- 
ped into  several  glasses  successively,  though  it  did  not  im* 
mediately  break  them^  yet  when  set  by,  they  all  flew  in  less 
than  three  quarters  of  an  hour. 

*  **  Sapphire,  diamonds,  porcelain,  hard-tempered  steel, 
pearls,  and  marbles,  such  as  boys  play  with,  produce  the 
same  extraordinary  effect.  It  is  also  remarkable,  that  the 
glasses  broke  upon  having  the  bottoms  rubbed  with  the 
flnger,  though  some  of  them  did  not  break  till  half  an  hour 
afterwards.  If  the  glasses  are  every  where  thin  alike,  they 
do  not  break  under  these  circumstances.*' 

E  D vv A  R  D.— •*  How  very  extraordinary.  Can  you  account 
for  this  curious  phenomenon,  Sir  ?" 

Dr. Walker. — "  Not  very  satisfactorily.  Somehave pre- 
tended to  account  for  these  circumstances,  by  attributing 
them  to  the  concussion  produced,  by  dropping  the  articles' 
into  the  cavities  of  the  glasses,  which  being  stronger  than 
the  cohesive  powers  of  the  glass,  a  rupture  must  Qecessa* 
rily  ensue  ;  but  this  reason  is  by  no  means  conclusive, 
unless  they  could  tdl  us  what  principle  it  is  which 
makes  the  small  piece  of  flint,  weighing  about  two  grains, 
more  powerfully  concussive  than  iron,  copper,  gold, 
and  so  forth,  which  are  a  thousand  timea^  heavier  thanithe 
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0i|L     I^rbaps  the  most  plausible  cause  may  be  that  of 
iMftrid^rfor  if  the  effect  wete  produced  by  the  mere 
Mie  of  percussion,  the  fracture  would  take  place  instantly, 
bftt  4hat  is  not  always  the  case.     It  is  evidenf,  therefore, 
fbat  this  effect  is  occasioned  by  the  putting  in  motion  some 
jobtile  fluid  with  which  the  substance  of  the  glass  is  filled, 
and  that  the  motions  of  this  fluid,  when  once  excited  in  a 
particular  part  of  the  glass,   soon  propagate    themselves* 
1i\rough  the  whole,  or  greatest  part  of  it,  by  which  means  the 
cohesive  powers-  become  too  weak  to  resist  them.     There 
can  be  little  doubt  but  that  this  fluid  is  electricity.    Glass  isr 
known  to  contain  a  large  quantity  of  this  powerful  fluid, 
which  possesses  the  poweroi  breaking  glasses,  even  when  an- 
nealed with  the  greatest  care ;  if  put  into  too  violent  motion. 
Probably  the  cooling  of  glass  hastily,  may  make  it  more 
dectric  thanr  is  consistent  with  its  cohesive  power,  so  that 
it  is  broken  by  the  least  increase  of  motion  in  the  electric 
fluid,  by  friction  or  otherwise.     This  is  evidently  the  case, 
when  It  IS  broken  by  the  touch  of  the  finger ;  but  why  it 
should  also  break  by  the  mere  contact  of  the  flint,  and  the 
other  bodies  I  have  mentioned,  has  not  yet  been  sntisfaota- 
n\j  accounted  for. 

•*  I  can  tell  you  of  another  phenomenon  equally  remark-' 
id>le,  and  which  has  never  yet  been  explained,  neither  doet 
k' appear  probable  that  it  should.    When  glass  tubes  are 
laid  before  a  fire,  in  an  horizontal  position,  having  their  ex- 
tremities properly  supported,  they  acquire  a  rotatory  motion 
round  their  axis^  and  also  a  progressive  motion  towards  the 
fire,  even  when  their  supports  are  declining  from  the  fire,  sa- 
that  the  tubes  will  move  a  little  way  up  hill  towards  the  fire; 
When  the  tubes  are  placed  in  nearly  an  upright  posture, 
leaning  to  the  right  hand,  the  motion  will  be  from  east  to 
west,  but  if  they  lean  to  the  left  hand,  their  motion  will  be 
from  west  to  east;  and  the  nearer  they  are  placed  to  the 
upright  posture,  the  less  will  the  motion  be  either  way.    If 
the  tube  be  placed  horizontally  on  a  glass  plane,  the  frag- 
ment for  instance  of  a  coach*window  glass ;  instead  of  moving 
towards  the  fire,  it  will  move  from  it,  and  about  its  axis  in  a 
contrary  direction  to  what  it  had  done  before,  nay  it  witf 
even  recede  from  the  fire,  and  meve  a  little  up  hill  when  the 
plape  inclines  towards  the  fire.    Now,  these  are  most  extra- 
ordinary   and    tnost    unaccmintable    expenments    whicH^ 
are  all  recorded  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions.    The 
fihUosophers    who    made  these   experiments, '  succeeded. 
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best*  with  tubes,  about  twenty  or  two  and  twenty  iriche* 
long,  which  had  in  each  end  a  pretty  strong  pin,  fixed  in  a. 
eork  for  an  axis.*' 

Edward. — "  How  exceedingly  curious  !'* 

I>b.Walkbr.  "  Having  thus  discussed  its  wonders,  we  will 
proceed  to  a  more  minute  description  of  its  formation.  The 
nrnterials  employed  jivthe  manufactory  of  glass^  are  by  che- 
mists reduced  to  three  classes,  vi^;  alkalies,  earths,  and  me- 
tallic oxydes.  Alkalies  possess  the  foUoi^ng  properties  ;ihey 
have  the  power  of  converting  a  vegetable  blue  to  a  green  co- 
lour;  manifest  a  hot  and  caustic  taste;. and  are  soluble  in 
water.  They  are  divided  into  classes  fixed  and  volatile,  and. 
qxe  again  subdivided  into  vegetable  and  mineral ;  the  former 
being  the  production  of  vegetables^  burut  in  the  open  air,., 
and  the  latter  has  sometimes  been  found  in  a  natural  state 
in  the  earth.  Marine  plants  however,  furnish  the  largest. 
Quantity  of  this  valuable  article.  There  are  but  three  alka- 
kes  known  at  present — Potash,  Soda,  and  Ammonia.  Pot-» 
ash  and  soda  are  termed  fixed  alkalies,  but  ammonia  is  a  vo^ 
laiile  alkali ;  when  dissolved  in  caloric  in  the  form  of  gas,  it 
has.  a  pungent  and  suffocating  smell.  Ammonia  is  procured 
by  burning  animal  substances.  Formerly  it  was  imported  in 
large  quantities  from  Egypt,  as  contained  in  sal  ammoniac. 
This  was  prepared  from  camel's  dung,  but  it  is  now  obtained' 
from  a  distillation  of  bones>  and  is  called  hartshorn.  These 
digressions  will  arise  from  the  descripti5n  isS  all  chemicaK 
processes.  As  you  wish  thoroughly  to  comprehend  the  sub- 
ject under  discussion,  I  shall  therefore  have  no  scruples  int 
making  them-*-they  are  by  far  too  curious  to  weary  your 
attention.'' 

Edward. — "  Indeed  they  are,  Sir.' M 

Dr.  Walker. — "  The  fixed  alkalies  may  be  employed  in- 
differently, but  soda  is  preferred  in  this  country.  The  soda 
of  commerce  is  usually  mixed  with  common  salt  and  car- 
bonic acid,  from  both  of  which  it  must  be  purified,  before  it 
can  be  used  in  making  glass.  The  earths  are  sflicia^  the 
basis  of  fiints^  lime,  and  a  little  alumina,  the  l>asis  of  clay. 
Bock  crystal  is  sometimes  used  when  the  glass  is  to  be  par- 
ticularly fine. 

"  The  metallic  oxydes  employed,  are  the  red  oxydeof  lead 
called  minium,  or  litharge,  and  the  white  oxydeof  arsenic.  The  - 
oxyde  of  lead,  ^hen  added  in  sufficient  quantities,  enters  intar 
tmon  with  lead,  and  forms.a  glass  wttliout  the  addition  o£ 
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any  oOier  *%igredient    This  oxyde  renders  glass  less  brittle 
asijtlftoi^fii^le,  but  if  added  ia  too  large  quantities,  it  io- 
jlsifli  i^  transparency.     The  oxyde  of  arsenic  is  not  much 
hom  on  recount  of  its  poisonous  qualities." 
&WARi>.— "  How  do  they  produce  the  beautiflil  colour- 

Dr.  Walker. — ^  Blue  glass  is  formed  by  means  of  oxyde 
ef  cobalt;  cobalt  is  a  fossil,  of  the  morcasite species,  con« 
taining  a  large  quantity  of  arsenic. 

**  Green  glass^  by  the  oxyde  of  iron,  or  copper. 

*'  Violet  g]ass,^by  oxyde  of  manganese.  Manganese  is  a  bril* 
liant  metal,  of  a  dark  grey  colour,  of  considerable  hardness, 
and  difficult  fusibility.  It  is  rery  brittle,  and  when  in  powder 
k  has  the  peculiar  property  of  being  attracted  by  the  magnet« 
The  oxydes  of  manganese  are  also  used  in  blacking,  and  in 
purifying  glass,  as  well  as  colouring  it ;  it  is  likewise  employ* 
ed  in  glazing  black  earthenware.  The  Uack  oxyde  is  also 
miKh  usedbj  chemists,  for  producing  oxygen  gas,  which  by 
the  application  of  a  red  heat,  it  yields  in  great  abundance. 

**  Red  glass,  by  a  mixture  of  the  oxydes  of  copper  and  iroQ» 

^  Puipie  glasB,  by  the  purple  oxyde  of  gold. 

"  White  glass,  by  the  oxydie  of  arsenic  and  zinc :  and 

**  Yellow  glass,  by  Uie  oxyde  of  silver,  and  by  cewt 
Imstible  bodies. 

^  These,  my  dear  Edward,  are  the  principal  properties  and 
articles  used  in  the  composition,  of  glass ;  as  to  the  manner  of 
Jts  formation  into  plates,.  &c.  that  you  will  see  at  Stour* 
bridge. 

"  You  will  da  well  to  make  a  memorandum  of  what  I  hare 
told  you." 

Our  travellers  having  taken  some  refreshment,  were  im- 
patient to  view  the  glass-bouses,  where  they  were  greatly 
amused  with  the  dexterity  with-  which  the  men  blew  the 
^lass  inte  such  various  shapes  and  forms.  Those  des«^ 
$ined  for  watch  glasses  are  blown  into  a  globular  form ;  one 
globe  making  many  glasses,,  which  are  cut  by  an  hron  ring. 

All  glass,  except  plate  glass,  is  formed  by  dipping  the  end 
of  a  very  long  iron  pipe,  when  red  hot,  into  the  boiling  glass^ 
and  blowing  through  it,^  till  the  bladder  of  glass  is  of  the 
size  necessary  for  the  purpose  to  which  it  is  destined,  it  is 
'  then  cut  up  the  middle  with  a  pair,  of  shears,  if  for  window 
glass,  or  separated  by  means  of  cold  water,  if  destined  to  be 
of  a  circular,  or  any  saelvf(>Fm.| 
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PlatiB-glhss  is  cast ;  that  is  to  say,  the  liquid  is  conveyed 
from  the  mouth  of  the  furnace  to  a  large  table,  on  which  it 
re  poured,  and  the  excrescencies,  or  bubbles,  are  immedi- 
ately removed  by  a  roller,  that  is  swiftly  passed  over  il ; 
it  is  then  cooled,  or  annealed  in  the  usual  way,  by  being  re- 
moved by  degrees  to  the  coolest  part  of  the  annealing 
chamber^ 


SECTION  VIII. 


BER&TSRIKE. 


GuR  traveMers  pursued  thdr  journey  rapidly  tiir  they 
came  to  Derby,  where  they  made  a  short  stay,  previous  td 
their  visit  to  the  Peak. 

Derby  is  situated  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Derwent,  over 
which  it  has  a  fine  stone  bridge,  well  built,  upon  wh^cfi 
there  was  formerly  a  chapel^  now  converted  into  a  dwelling- 
house.  The  celebrated  silk  mill,  erected  by  Sir  Thomas 
Lambe  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  afforded  much 
entertainment  to  our  travellers.  Sir  Thomas  brought  the 
model  from  Italy^  where  be  ran  great  risks  in  procuring  it ; 
but  having  accomplished  his  end,  he  embarked  for  his  na- 
tive country,  bringing  with  him  so  great  a  treasure.  There 
are  nearly  100,000  movements  turned  by  a  single  wheel,  any 
one  of  which  may  be  stopped  independent  of  the  rest. 
Every  time  this  wheel  goes  round,  which  is  three  times  in. 
every  minute,*it  works  73,728  yards  of  silk; 

The  money  given  by  strangers  who  inspect  this  mill,  is 
put  into  a  box,  which  is  opened  the  day.  after  Michaelmas 
day,  and  a  feast'  is  made  for  the  men,  women,  and  children, 
who  are  employed  in  the  works.  This  is  a  hohday  fondly 
ati%ieipated  by  this  part  of  the  community.  Drest  in  their  best 
attn're^  they  gaily  assemble  to  partake  of  a  whole  roasted,  ox, 
and  other  good  fare^  which  is  provided  for  them.  Singing 
and  dancing  conclude  the  evening's  amusement,  and  the 
town  is  illuminated.  Derby  contains  also  a  china  manufactory, 
and  the  Derbyshire  spars  ^re  worked  into  every  kind  of 
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^ft|m  «rf ')<$m  devise,  for  otnaraental  purposes.    There  are 

tiMj^  Ibm  seats  in  this  neighbourhood,  but  our  travellers 

%Adtm,^toe  for  their  inspection.     They  stopped  indeed  at 

Ifiwrfsi' View  its  romantic  gardens,  in  which  twt)  rivers  rise^ 

tmA  &^  bottom  of  the  mountain  called  Thorpe  Cbmd.    The 

one  cdled  the  Manifold^  which  runs  under  ground  seven 

miles.     Chaff  thrown  in  at  Wetton  rises  here;  it  boils  up 

like  a  vast  spring,  and  soon  afterwards  falli  into  the  Dove.? 

From  Dam  they  proceeded  to  Dove  Dale,  a  narrow  winding 

g^en,  among  a  variety  of  rocks,  through  which  the  river 

Dove  cakes  its  irriguous  course  for  about  two  miles.    It  19 

bounded  in  a  very  romantic  manner  by  hills,  rocks,  and 

hanging  woods,  forming  altogether  a  most  lovely  pictured 

Thb  river,  which  in  summer  represents  a  crystal  mirror,  re^ 

fleeting  the  wild  beauties  of  itis  romantic  bank^  assumes, 

in  winter,  that  of  a  rapid  stream,  whose  couvse,  interrupted 

'by  fragments  of  the  fallen  rocks,  is  beautifully  diversified  by 

cascades,  which  though  not  stupendous  enough  to  lay  any 

claims  to  the  sublime,  are  yet  extremely  beautiful. 

Passing  through  Ashborne,  U]cester,r  and  Kiddleton, 
they  left  the  Derwent  on  the  right,  which  from  the  accession 
of  the  waters  from  the  Peak  EQlls,  assumed  a  niost  formid- 
able appearance,  and  its  roar  w^  heard  at  a  considerable 
distance.  They  at  length  arrived  at  Quam,  orQuarendon, 
where  is  y.  famous  chalybeate  spring,  and  fVom  thence  ad- 
vancing due  north,  they  began  to  view  the  dismal  mountsyns 
of  the  Peak,  although  still  at  some  distance. 

At  Wirksworth  they  slept,  and  the  next  day  arrived  at' 
Matlock,  seated  upon  the  edge  of  the  Derwent.  The  en- 
virons of  this  beautiful  spot  form  a  winding  vale  of  about 
three  miles  through  which  the  river  runs.  The  Derwent  is 
extremely  varied,  both  as  "to  breadth  and  force;  income 
places  it  is  broad)  clear,  and  smooth,  in  others  it  breaks 
upon  the  rocks,  and  forms  innumerable  cascades,  whose 
light  foam  falls  like  showers  of  mist  upon  the  admiring  spec- 
tator. Our  travellers  crossed  the  river  at  the  turnpike,  and 
took  the  winding  path  up  the  rock,  which  led  to  a  luxuri- 
ent  range  of  fields  at  the  top,  when  turning  to  the  left  they 
reached  the  point  called  Hag  Roek.  From  this  spot  they^ 
had  a  perpendicular  view  down  avast  precipice  to  the  river^ 
which  here  forms  a  fine  sheet  of  water  fringed  with  wood  on, 
the  opposite  side;  it  falls  twiee  over  the  rocks,  and  the 
beauty  of  the  scenery  receives  additional  effect  from  the 
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foar  of  the  fallibg.  waters.  To  describe  minutely  the  lovely 
aod  wildly  beautiful  country  which  surrounds  Matlock,. 
would  encroadi  too  much  upon  the  limits  of  this  work,  it 
1^  sufficient  to  say,  that  few  places  excel  it,  but  we  cannot 
omit  the  mention  of  three  caverns  which  lie  to  the  west 
^d  north-west  of  this  romantic  place,  that*  most  particularly 
interesting  is  called  Cumberland  Cavern  f  the  entrance  to  which 
ifi  partly  artificial,  to  afford  a  greater  facility  to  the  curious 
traveller^  who  has  to  descend  fifty^four  steps,  when  the 
cavern  opens  in  solitary  grandeur.  Huge  masses  of  ston& 
are  pi^  on  each  other,  with  tremendous  carelessness,  evi- 
dently produced  by  some  violent  concussion^  though  at  an 
unknown  period.  <<  With  what  regularity  is  the  cieling 
Ibnned,''  said  the  Doctor,  as  they  passed  through  a  long 
an4  wid^  passage,  the  roof  of  which  is  bespangled  by  spars 
of  various  des^sription.  From  above,  from  beneath,  and 
Irom  the  sides,  the  rays  of  the  light  are  reflected  in  every 
Erection.  The  next  apartment  is  composed  of  rocks  heaped 
•n  rocks,  in  terrible  array,  while  the  adjoining  chamber 
presents  the  appearance  of  a  rocky  country,  in,  which 
Uie  snow  has  been  drifted;  Near  the  extremities  of  the 
cavern  are  to  be  seen  fishes  petrified,  and  fixed  in  the  seve-- 
lal  strata  which  form  the  surrounding  recess.  Several  of 
.  t^bese  have  their  backs  jutting  out  of  the  side  of  the  earth,  as 
if  they  had  been  petrified  in  the  act  of  swimming. 

Upon  arriving  at  Biuton,  *^  Tbese  baths/'  said  Dr.  Walker,. 
**  were  eminent  in.  the  time  of  the  Romans,  atid  are  men- 
tioned by  Lucan.  This  is  confirmed  by  the  high  road  called 
the  Roman  Batk'gfite%  close  by  St.  Ann's  Well,  where  L 
mk  told  we  may  still  see  the  ruins  of  the  old  bath,  its  dimen* 
iions  and  length.  The  plaister  is  red  and  hard  as  brick;  and 
appears  as  if  it  were  burnt,  exactly  resembling  tiles.  The 
water  of  Buxton  is  sulphureous  and  saline,  yet  not  fcetid 
but  very  palQ;table,  because  the  sulphur  is  not  united  with 
any  vitriolic?  particles,  or  but  very,  few  saline ;  it  does  not 
tinge  silver. 

"  The  great  curiosity  attached  to  St.  Anne's  Well,  is  that, 
within  five  feet  of  it  a  cold  spring  rushes  out.  Mary,  Queen*, 
ef  Scots,  wrote  a  distich  of  Julius  Caesar,  with  a  little  alter- 
ation^ on  a  square  of  glass  at  this  place,  which  is  still  shewn*'* 

BnxtOD,  whose  fame  tliy  Baths  shafi  ever  tell, 
WUoia  I  perhaps  shalUee  d»  au)ie,  iateweU  1 
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^np  etfiriilftDs  of  Buxton  abound  in  romantic  sight*,  among 

^lvei"^4M»sl  linking  of  which  is  the  dale  called  Lover's  Leap^ 

on  itfOotaH  ef  a  vast  precipice  which  forms  one  side  of  a 

lUU'MpV'  etesm,  and  from  the  summit  of  which  a  love-lorn 

iemit^  IS  said  to  have  precipitated  herself.   Each  sijde  of  thk 

beao^il  dale  is  botmded  by  elevated  rocks,  the  proximity 

of  which  is  sudi,   that  for  a  considerable  space  there. is 

scarcely  passage   for  the    babbling  current  of  the  Wye. 

'Several  of  these  rocks  ai«  bare,  while  others  are  partially 

ornamented  by  rich  spots  of  vegetation.     At  the  southern 

^e&tremity  the  scene  assumes  a  milder  character.     A  rude 

bridge,  a  mountainous  path,  and  a  busy  mill,  with  other 

rural  objects,  form  a  striking  contrast  to  tliat  present^  by 

a  Jofty  rock,  called  Stvqllcno  Ter^  which  soaring  over  a. mass 

of  wood,  ^ has  the  river  at  its  base,  foaming  and  roaring  over 

broken  masses  of  lime-stone. 

Poole's  Hole,  lying  about  a  mile  to  the  westward  of 
Buxton,  was  the  next  place  our  traveller*  visited.  This  vast 
cavern  receives  its  name,  accm^ing  to  tradition,  from  an 
outlaw,  of  the  name  of  Poole,  who  found  an  asylum  withm 
its  wonderful  recess.  The  entrance  is  low  and  contracted, 
imd  the  passage  narrow;  by  degrees,  however,  it  becomes 
wider,  and  at  length  opens  into  a  lofty  caveni,  from  the 
roof  of  which  are  suspended  stalactites^  or  transparent  crys- 
tals, formed  by  the  constant  dropping  of  water  laden  with  . 
calcareous  matter.  These  petrefactions  rise  also  from  the 
floor,  and  are  then  called  stakgmtes  ;  these  are  also  pro* 
duced  by  the  droppings  from  the  roof.  The  most  remark- 
able of  these  masses  of  stalactites,  is  that  called  Maiy^ 
Qtteen  qfScot^s  pillar,  from  a  tradition  that  while  that  un- 
fortunate Queen  was  dwelling  at  Chatswortli,  she  paid  a 
visit  to  these  subterraneous  regions,  but  penetrated  no  far- 
ther than  to  this  very  spot,  although  the  cave  extends 
nearly  three  liundred  feet  beyond  it. 

"  We  must  see  the  DeviPs  Hole,  and  the  lately  discovered 
crystallized  cavern,*'  said  the  Doctor^  as  they  quitted  Pooled 
Hole,  "  and  then  we  really  must  make  the  best  of  our  w^y 
into  Cheshire,  for  we  have  made  so  long  a  stay  in  this 
neighbourhood,  we  shall  not  be  in  time  to  cross  the  Irisli 
channel  at  a  seasonable  time  at  the  year.'' 

The  Devil's  Hole,  lies  in  the  vicinity  of  Castletoo,  and 
is  approsdied  by  a  path  on  the  side  of  a  dear  rivulet,  which 
issues  from  it,  leacgn|^  to  tbt  fissave  ^r  Beparatio&  of  tlie 
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ro<^,  at  the  extremity  of  which  the  cavern  is  situated.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  imagine  a  scene  more  magnificent  than 
that  which  presents  itself  to  a  visitor  at  the  entrance  of  the 
cavern.  On  each  side  the  huge  grey  rocks,  rise  almost 
perpendicularlyto  the  height  of  nearly  three  hundred  feet.  A 
vast  canopy  of  rock  forms  the  mouth  of  this  tremendous 
excavation,  assuming  the  foran  of  a  depressed  arch,  which 
extends  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  an  breadth,  forty-two 
in  height,  and  ^bout  ninety  in  receding  depth. 

At  their  first  entrance  into  this  extraordinary  cavern,  our 
travellers  uttered  an  exclamation  of  surprize,  at  perceivings 
a  number  of  twine  makers,  who  liave  , taken  up  their  resi- 
lience and  established  a  manufactory  within  its  glowny  re- 
cess. After  proceeding  about  ninety  feet,  the  roof  becomes 
lower,  and  a  gentle  descent  conducted  them  by  a  detached 
rock  to  the  interior  entrance,  ^here  they  bade  adieu  to  the 
cheerful  light  of  day,  and  pursued  their  researches  by  torch 
light  After  continuing  along  a  narrow  passage,  so  low  that 
they  were  frequently  ,oblig^  to  stoop,  they  arrived  at  a 
spacious  opening  called  the  Bell  House,  where  a  small  Jake 
presente  itself,  on  which  appeared 

An  empty  boat,  that  slowly  to  the  ^hare 
Advauc'd,  without  tlie  aid  of  s&il,  hut  not  of«ar. 

And  here  it  needed  some  little  encouragement  to  induce  the 
strangers  to  enter  «*  this  bark  supine,"  for  the  overhanging 
rock  reaches  within  twenty  inches  of  the  water.  The  light 
of  the  torches  which  was  considerably  .dimmed  by  the  va. 
pours  of  the  stream,  gave  a  ghastly  hue  to  their  countenances, 
and  as  Edward  stood  by  the  lake  gazing  on  its  clear  though 
dusky  waters,  he  exclaimed,  "  this  is  indeed  an  awful  place, 
see  Sir,  how  like  a  group  of  spectres  we  look,  as  reflected 
in  these  dark  waters !"  "  Gloomy  as  is  this  scene,*'  j-e- 
plied  the  Doctor,  "  your  observation  has  conjured  up  one 
of  the  sweetest  scenes  in  Paradise  Lost ;  guess  it  Edward/* 
«  Oh,  there  needs  no  ghost  to  tell  us  what  scene  you  allude 
to,  Sir,"  said  the  youth,  "  it  is  that  where  Eve  sees  herself 
for  the  first  time  reflected  in  .the  lake." 

Dr.Walker. — "  Just  so ;  but  our  guides  appear  impatient. 
Let  us  cross  this  Stygian  lake,  and  further  explore  the  won- 
ders of  the  cavern." 

Having  safely  landed  on  the  opposite  shore,  they  entered 
a  spacious  vacuity  of  immense  depth,  length,  and  breadth ; 
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it  is  indeed.so  extensive,  that  neither  its  roof  or  Bides  can 
^  be  seen  bjr  persons  standing  in  the  middle  of  it.  At  the 
further  extremity,  the  stream  which  flows  througli  the 
whole  of  this  cavern,  opens  into  a  second  lake,  which  ter<- 
minates  near  that  point  called  Roger  Rain's  Houses  from 
the  constant  dropping  of  water,  and  beyond  this  is  the  chan- 
cel. Here  the  rocks,  broken  into  wild  and  irregular  , 
forms,  and  covered  with  stalactal  or  petrified  incrustations, 
present  a  scene  of  rude  magnificence.  Scarcely  had  our 
travellers  expressed  their  surprize  at  the  grandeur  with  which 
they  were  surrounded,  when  a  choir  of  voices  burst  i^>oii 
them,  and  the  Doctor  involuntarily  exclaimed^  "  Where 
should  this  music  be  !  i*  th'  air,  or  the  earth." 

*^  'Tis  like  enchantment,"  said  Edward,  as  th^  voices 
echoed  through  the  cavern,  now  soft,  now  loud,  till  at 
length  their  pleasing  song,  though  rjude;  gradually  ceased. 
And  silence  for  a  time  added  its  awful  effect  to  the  already 
imposing  scene. 

The  guide  having  pointed  out,  as  the  vocal  performers, 
eight  or  ten  women  and  children,  ranged  purposely  in  ft 
hollow  of  the  rock,  about,  fifty  feet  above  the  floprj  they 
followed  him  to  the  Devil^s  Cellar y  and  the  Half  Way  House^ 
neither  of  which  present  any  objcci;  of  importance,  till  they 
came  to  that  part  of  the  cavern  called  Grea^  Tom  of  Lincoln^ 
from  its  resemblance  to  a  bell.  From  lience  the  cavern 
gradually  becomes  so  narrow  as  only  to  admit  a  passage  for 
the  stream.  The  guide  having  put  a  small  quantity  of  gun« 
powder  into  a  fissure  of  the  rock,  the  effect  produced 
by  the  explosion  when  it  was  ignited,  was  that  of  loud 
and  repeated  pcaJs  of  thunder,  rolling  majestically 
along  the  sides  and  /oof  .of  the  cavern.  As  our  tra- 
vellers retraced  their  steps,  and  approached  the  entrance  of 
this  subterraneous  place  of  wonders,  their  admiration  was 
wonderfully  excited  bj  observing  the  dawn  of  day-light  i% 
it  gradually  illumined  the  deep  recesses  of  the  cavern  ;  the 
extraordinary  beauty  of  this  scene  may  be  imagined,  but 
cannot  be  described.  The  entire  length  of  thi6  cavern  is 
2250  feet,  and  its  depth,  from  the  surface  o^  the  Peak 
mountain,  600  feet. 

**  The  Scene  weliave  just  witnessed,  certainly  partakes  of 
the  sublime,'*  said  Dr.  Walker,  **  that  we  are  about  to 
visit,  is,  I  understand,  classed  as  roorp  belonging  to  the 
beautiful,'^ 

The  crystallized  cavern  is  near  Bradwell,  and  has  been 
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but  lately  discovered.  The  entrance  to  this  fairy  scene  Is 
rather  terrific,  the  descent  for  about  thirty  paces  being  very 
abrupt,  and  the  passage  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  mile  s© 
low,  that  in  many  parts  it  is  in)possibIe  to  proceed  in  an 
erect  posture. 

**  II  faut  passer  psa*  les  peines  pour  arriver  aux  plaines,^' 
said  the  Doctor,  as  the  splendour  of  that  cavern  denomi- 
nated the  Music  Chamber^  burst  upon  their  astonished  sight. 
The  regularity  of  the  stsJactites  assume  at  one  end  of  the 
ravem  the  appearance  of  organ  pipes,  while  iH;  the  other 
th^  are  of  so  delicate  and  regular  a  form,  that  they  re- 
semble the  finest  specimens  of  Gothic  architecture,  pre. 
senting  innumerable  light  and  elegant  colonnades.  Proceed- 
ing further  onwards,  our  tra»efiers  arrived  at  the  Grotto  of 
Paradise,  This  cavern  is  about  twenty  feet  long,  and 
twelve  feet  high,  terminating  at  the  top  in  a  pointed  Gothic 
arch,  from  which  are  suspended  innumerable  stalactites; 
cantUes  judiciously  placed  give  it  the  appearance  of  being 
lighted  with  magnificent  chandeliers.  Tne  sides  are  bril- 
Hanily  incrusted  with  spar,  and  this  enchanting  spot,  in 
which  is  realized  the  splendour  of  fairy  land,  is  paved  with 
black  and  white  spar. 

As  they  continued  to  explore  the  beauties  ^f  this  enchant- 
ing place,  no  sound  met  their^  ear,  save  that  produced  by 
the  soft  droppings  of  the  water,  which,  suspended  at  the  e^d 
of  each  stalactite  sometimes  fell  softly  on  the  crystal  floor, 
and  formed  the  foundation  of  staglamites.  The  Grotto  of 
Calypso,  next  claimed  their  atteittion,  and  Calypso  herself, 
could  not  have  required  a  more  brilliant  abode,  than  that 
which  this  cavern,  2000  feet  from  the  entrance  presented. 
The  guide  having  desired  them  to  mount  a  recess,  about 
six  feet  from  the  floor,  they  had  a  fine  view  of  the  different 
stalactites,  which  were  here  extremely  long,  and  varied  in 
colour.  Grentle  echoes,  too,  reverberated  from  side  to  side, 
and  Dr.  Walker  and  his  pupil,  indulging  those  calm  and 
sweet  sensations  which  the  nature  of  the  scene  they  had 
quitted  was  calculated  to  inspire,  returned  in  silence  to  tlve 
bright  and  .glowing  ^regions  of  the  d^. 
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SECTION    IX. 

SALT   MINES. 

Having  viewed  the  principal  of  the  subterraneoas  won- 
ders of  the  Peaky  they  quitted  this  dreary  part  of  the 
country,  and  entering  the  rich  and  luxuriant  plains  of 
Cheshire,  they  at  length  arrived  at  Northwich,  where  they 
resolved  to  stay  some  few  days  in  order  to  view  the  salt  mines 
of  that  place. 

Having  seated  themselves  in  a  basket,  they  were  let  down 
a  considerable  distance,  and  upon  arriving  at  the  bottom,  a 
crystal  cathedral  appeared  illumined  by  many  lights,  and 
glittering  on  all  sides  with  the  splendour  of  a  fairy  palace. 
Some  o£  the  salt  pits  are  worked  m  regular  aisles  or  streets, 
supported  by  pillars  six  and  eight  yards  square.  The  strata 
passed  through  in  going  down  to  tne  upper  bed  of  rock,  ar^ 
nearly  horizontal  in  position,  and  very  unifinrte  in  their  struc- 
ture, consisting,  in  every  instance,  of  beds  of  clay  axid 
marie ;  and  these,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  of  the  most 
superficial,  appearing  in  similar  progression  in  each  mine» 
^and  there  are  eleven  or  twelve.  .  The  clays  or  argillaceous 
stone  of  which  these  beds  are  composed,  are  indurated  or 
hardened  in  different  degrees,  tinged  with  various  shades  of 
red,  blue,  brown,  &c.  and  usually  contain  a  sulphate  of 
lime ;  they  are  known  to  the  miners  by  the  names  of  metals. 
Although  the  generality  of  these  clays  are  sufficiently  in- 
durated to  repd  water,  yet  there  are  instances  where  it  is 
not  so,  and  it  is  then  called  shaggy  metal,  and  the  fresh 
water  which  makes  its  way  through  the  pores,  has  the  ex- 
pressive appellation  of  roaring  Meg,  In  one  mine  in^which 
the  shaggy  metal  was  found  at  twenty-six  yards  depth,  it 
discharged  three  hundred  and  sixty  gallons  in  one  minute. 
This  mine  was  discovered  by  some  coal-miners,  searching 
for  coal,  in  the  year  1670.  The  first  stratum  of  salt«  ap- 
peared at  different  spots,  from  twenty-eight  to  forty-eight 
feet  beneath  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  is  from  fifteen  to 
twenty-one  yards  in  thickness.  That  of  the  lower  bed  has 
never  been  ascertained  in  any  one  of  the  mines  in  this  dis- 
trict. The  workings  in  the  lower  stratum  are  usually  begun 
at  the  depth  of  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  yards,  and  are 
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carried  down  for  five  or  six  yards.  In  one  of  the  mines  a 
shaft  has  been  sunk  to  a  level  of  fourteen  yards  still  lower, 
without  passing  through  the  body  of  rock  salt.  This  bed, 
therefore,  has  been  ascertained  to  be  forty  yards  in  thick- 
ness, and  as  yet  there  is  no  end  to  it.  In  the  mines  of  Po- 
land and  Hungary,  the  salt  seldom  exceeds  one  or  two 
niches  In  thickness,  being  then  divided  by  layers  of  clay,  a 
few  Inches  thick.  Thus  we  «ee  how  superior  the  veins  of 
salt  are  Sn  Korthwich  to  those  in  the  celebrated  mines  of 
Cracow  ;  *«  and  its  superiority  in  other  respects,*'  «^id  Dr. 
Widker,  **  cannot  be  better*  proved,  than  bv  the  absolute 
fact,  that  many  thousand  tons  of  Cheshire  salt  are  annually 
exported  to  the  Baltic,  fvr  the  consumption  cif  Eussia  and 
Pnissia,  which  are  so  much  nearer  Cracow.  The  salt  mines 
of  Northwich  have  indeed  been  proved  by  Dr.  Wat- 
son, in  hb  Chemical  Essajrs,  to  be  superibr  to  those  in  Po« 
land.*' 

Hiis  salt  is  not  very  unlike  brown  sugar  candy,  and  it 
h  80  hard,  that  gunpowder  is  employed  to  blast  it.  The 
pick  axes  used  to  divide  the  larger  portions  which  are  thus 
separated,  are  made  of  «teel. 

On  the  horizontal  surface  «f  Northwich  rock  salt,  a  cu- 
rious  arrangement  of  the  mineral  may  be  obserted  in  Various ; 
parts.  On  this  surface  jooay  be  traced  a  great  variety  of 
Bgures,  more  or  less  distinctly  marked,  and  differing  consi. 
derablyin  the  forms  which  they  assume,  some  appearing 
nearly  circular,  othefrs  fierfectly  pentagonal,  and  others 
again  having  an  irregular  polyhedral  figure.  The  lines 
which  form  the -boiAidary  of  these  figures  are  composed  of 
extremely  pure  whHe  ^t,  forming  a  division  between  the 
icoai^  red  rock  which  is  exterior  to  the  figure,  and  equally 
xroarse  rock  whidh  is  within  it.  These  figures  differ  tnuch 
in  «ize,  iKnne  being  less  than  a'  yard  in  diameter,  others 
Us  much  as  three  or  four  yards  ;  and  they  are  frequently  ob- 
^rved  one  wilhm  the  other. 

When  they  quitted  the  salt  mine,  they  directed  their  steps 
towards  the  salt  springs  in  the  neighbourhood,  where  they 
■were  gratified  with  viewing  the  whole  process  of  extracting 
1  tlie  salt  from*  the  water.  These  briny  springs  lie  at  aboujt  20 
or  30  yards  Trom  the  surftice  of  the  earth,  and  are  raised  by 
*a  steam  engine,  and  conveyed  through  very  long  troughs  to 
ihe  brine  pits.  The  process  of  extracting  the  salt  is  accom. 
i^lished'by  heating^the  liquid  in  iron  pans,  of  about  twenty 
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j?^  ,\'  or  thirty  feetaquare,  and  about  fourteen  imhes  deep.  When 
ij'-  *,  it  boiis,  a  llgbt  scum  rises  to  the  top,  which  is  taken  off,  and 
'  '  *  .  the  iiquor  reduced  to  a  lower  degree  of  heat:  the  iteaiii 
'**  arl&iDg  ii  made  to  evaporate  as  quickly  ats-pcMsible,  and  tbe 
^t  colJectlng  into  crystals,  forms  a  cruMon  the  surface,  and 
I         *    aften*-ard?  sinks  to  the  bottom  of  the  pans,  from  whence  it  is 

Telboyed  once  or  Iwioe  in  every  four  and  twenty  hours. 
i  That  salt  which ;  is  procur<ed  ftotn  the  sea  by  evapora- 

tion, iscaJled  bay  salt^andis  of  a  brown  colour;  when  re* 
fined  by  bolting  in  large  flat  cauldrons,  whiehnot  only  takes 
away  its  acrimony,  but  is  found  to  increase  its  quantity :  it  is 
of  apure  white.  The  ward  $ak  was  originally  confined  to 
xonimon  soUj,  a  sidMtance  whicb  has  been  J^nown  and  in  use 
from  time  immemorial;  hut  the  term  is  now  ap|jlied  to  all 
ihe  compounds  which  the  acios  form  with  alkahes,  earth$, 
and  metaUic  oxydes.  The  number 'Of  salts  is  now  probably 
somewhere  about  two  thousand.  Chemists  hare  agreed  to 
^denonunate  the  salts  from  the  adds  they  contain. 
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;FnoM  Kort^wich  Dr.  Walker  and  iiis  pupal  proceeded 
4)v  Middlewich  to  Chester,  where  they  visited  the  great 
church,  said  to  have  been  founded  by  king  Edgar,  ^ho  con« 
^uered  all  this  part  of  Britain,  and  was  rowed  up  the  Dee, 
by  seven  or  eight  kings,  himself  steeripg  the  hdm. 

«  He  was  as  bad  as  Sespstris,  Sic,''  said  E^dward*  as  the 
man  who  attended  them  concluded  his  narration. 

•*  Yes,**  replied  the  Doctor,  "  and  that  which  he  fancied 
wocdd  hand  his  name  down  to  posterity  covered  with  glory, 
has,  on  the  contrary,  excited  only  feelings  of  contempt  and 
^Hy  for  the  weakness  it  betrayed." 

<*  The  church,"  resumed  their  guide,  ^<  was  finished  bv 
'^gh  Ltmus,  the  famous  earl  of  (%ester^  nephew  to  Wif<- 
liam  the  Conqueror.  His  body  was  discovered,  in  the  jietr 
XB^Sf  in  the  old  chapter  house,  belonging  to  Flint  castle. 
The  bones  were  all  firm  and  in  t^eir  proper  plice;  and  what 
'is  more  remarkable,  the  string  which  tied  the  ankles  was 
whole  and  entire.*' 

«  2 
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'*  Chester  was,  if  I  recollect  right,  Sir,  a  colony  of  the 
Komans  ?*'  said  Edward,  in  the  tone  of  enquiry. 

*<  'Xes,"  replied  his  tutor,  "  the  twentieth  legion,  called 
Victrix,  was  here  quartered,  as  is  evident  from  the  in'scrip. 
tion  of  several  coins  and  medals  that  have  be^n  found  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  this  city.''  The  long  galleries,  or  rotvsy  as 
they  are  called,  which  form  a  line  of  piazza  along  the  street, 
did  not,  in  the  opinion  of  our  travellers,  increase  the  beauty 
of  the  city,  although  they  were  pointed  out  by  the  inhabi- 
tants as  very  ornamental,  and  forming  an  agreeable  shelter  for 
foot  passengers  in  rainy  weather.  The  streets  are,  however, 
broad  and  good,  and  cross  each  other  in  the  middle  of  the 
city,  as  they  do  at  Chichester.  At  Bangor,  Dn  Walker  en- 
deavoured in- vain  to  obtain  some  information  respecting  a 
monastery  that  once  stood  in-  this  neighbourhood,  in  which 
24*00  monks  performed  divine  service,  night  and  day.  But 
no  trace  was  to  be  found  of  this  once  celebrated  establish* 
ment. 

From  Bangor  they  turned  a  little  out  of  their  way  to  see 
an  old  British  post^  at  Gresford,  which  is  situated  on  a  lofly 
eminence,  commanding  an  extensive  view  over  a  beautiful 
little  valley,  which  terminates  in  the  fine  plains  of  Cheshire. 
Continuing  their  journey  to  Holywell,  they  paid  their  re. 
spects  %o  St.  Winifired's  well.     This  spring  boib  with  vast 
impetuosity  out  of  a  rock,  and  is  formed  into  a  polygonal 
well,  covered  by  a  rich  arch,  supported  by  pillars.     The 
roof  is  most  exquisitely  carved  in  stone  ;   immediately  over 
the  fountain  is  the  legend  of  the  saint,    on    a  pendant 
projection,  with  the  arms  of  England  at  the  bottom.     In  the 
7th  century,  a  virgin  of  extraordinary  beauty,  of  the  name 
of  Winifred,  being  placed  under  the  care  of  her  uncle,  Bru- 
no^ a  monk,  who  had  erected  a  church  near  the  spot,  a  neigh- 
bouring prince  became  enamoured  of  her  charms.  The  lady, 
however,  rejecting  his  oflfer  of  love  with  scorn,  he  drew  out 
his  sword,  and  — *—  cut  off  her  head,  in  a  fit  of  rage  and  dis- 
appointment.   But  he  instantly  received  the  reward  due  to 
his  enormous  crime,  for  he  dropped  down  dead,  and  the 
earth  opened  and  swallowed  him  up,  while  the  revered  head 
of  the  beautiful  Winifred  took  its  way  down  the  hill,  nor  did 
it  stop  till  it  reached  the  church.     The  valley,  in  which  this 
church  stood  was,  from  its  dryness,  called  Sych-noul^  but  it 
now  lost  the  name,  for  a  spring  of  uncommon  size  burst  out 
where  the  head  rested ;  ihe  moss  on  its  sides  diffiued  a  fra- 
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frsQE^'sxB^ ;  her  blood  spotted  the  stones^  which,  like  the 
oifirs  of  Adonis,  annually  commemorate  this  fact,  by  as* 
awe^g  a  colour  unknown  to.  them  before.  But  the  most 
w0MierfU  part  of  the  story  is  yet  to  come.  St.  Bruno  con- 
tf^oaj^ated  with  dismay  the  approach  of  his  niece's  head,  and 
whai  it  stopped,  after  gazing  at  it  for  some  time,  he  stooped 
^d  deliberately  picking  it  up,  he  carried  it  to  the  spot,  where 
the  body  still  lay,  and  very  nicely  replaced  it:  strange  to  re- 
late, the  severed  member  reunited  itself  to  the  body,  and  St. 
Winifred  arose  blooming  as  before, — after  which  she  lived 
fifteen  years,  and  was  buried,  when  she  died,  at  Gwytherin, 
where  her  bones  rested,  till  king  Stephen  surrendered  them 
to  the  abbey  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  at  Shrewsbury* 
**  There  now,  Edward,"  said  Dr.  Walke^j  **  is  a  legend  you 
may  repeat  in  Italy,  when  the  wonderful  story  of  our  Lady  of 
Lorettok  related  to  you." 

The  road  from  St.  Winifred's  well  to  St.  Asaph,  is  re- 
markably picturesque,  along  a  little  valley  bounded  on  one 
jude  by.  hanging  woods,  beneath  which  the  stream  hurries 
towards  the  sea. 

The  northern  part  of  the  county  of  Flint,  is  washed  by 
the  river  Dee,  and  the  land  rises  suddenly  from  its  banks  in 
fine  inequalities,  clayey  and  fruitful  in  corn  and  grass,  for 
near  four  miler,  to  a  mountainous  tract,  that  runs  parallel  to 
it  for  a  considerable  way.  The  lower  part  is  diversified  by 
picturesque  dingles,  enriched  with  oaks,  which  run  from  the 
mountains,  and  open  to  the  sea.  The  inferior  part  abounds 
with  coal  and  freestone  ;  the  upper  with  minerals  of  lead  and 
calamine,  and  immense  strata  of  lime-stone  and  cherl.  The  ^ 
principal  trade .  of  the  county  is  mining,  and  smelting.  A 
lofty  range  of  mountains  rises  upon  the  west,  and  forms  a 
bold  frontier.  Upon  quitting  St.  Asaph,  our  travellers  en- 
tered the  beautiful  vale  of  Clwyd,  adorned  with  villages  and 
small  towns,  luxuriant  corn  fields,  extensive  meadows,  wa- 
tered by  a  fine  and  gentle  stream,  extending  about  twenty 
miles  in  one  direction,  and  from  five  to  seven  miles  in  the 
other.  The  prospect  of  this  luxuriant  vale,  from  the  castle 
of  Denbigh,  is  beyond  description  beautiful. 

**  We  must  see  Conway  castle,*'  said  the  Doctor,  "  but  it 
is  not  in  the  direct  road  to  Bangor." 

**  Oh  never  mind  that.  Sir,"  replied  Edward,  ^<  I  should 
like  tQ  see  it  very  much.** 
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**  Afid  Penmoeiimawr  too;*'  resumed  hit  tutor.  <*Wd^ 
then  give  orders  for  our  depmrturef  and  let's,  be  gone/' 

As  they  advanced  into  I^mbighshire^  the  countr3r  assumed^ 
a  more  mountainous  and  Alpine  aspect.*^'*  I  could  almost 
fancy  myjielf  in-  Smtserlan^^'  said'  Dr.  Walker,  as  they* 
wound  ihrough  the  di&veni  defiles  of  the  mountains  leading 
to  Penmoenmawr.  <*See»  Edward^  hoir  yon  tall  rocb 
towejTS  proudly  above  the  naighbouring  moantain0«  Pen- 
moenmawt  is  next  ta  Snovrdon  in  faei|^«" 

Edward  gazed  wkh  deligfal^  om  tte-  huge  pfvcipices  and 
rocky  firagnientSy:  whicb  projecting,  aibove  and  below  the'road 
they  were  passings  preaealed.idtmiate  raassea:of  deep  em* 
browned  sbade^  and  faag^projeedons  gloving' witb  the  riclr 
tint  ofaaautumwd-sapset.  Asithey  aseended'the  ssdbiorf 
die  mountain  next-  the  sei^  the  features  of  the  scene  weri^ 
changed,  for  here  all  was  calm  andtnHiquil.  Not »  breese 
ruffled  the  ooean^  wbfch^  Jike^  a  mihrdr,  reflected^bock  dis- 
tinctly the  small'fisUi^  v^isels^  wiuite  nib  flajb|>edidlytfor 
lack  of  windy  while  Iber.stiHtdy)  fishermen  put  forth  all  thdr 
strength  and  rowed  for  land.  The  sun  at  length  set  gloo»*> 
ily  magnificent,  and  th&rsky  gradtialfy  assuming  a  deeper 
hue,  the  drirer  yickemsdhis  piu^^and  poioting^-to  the  sea*< 
fowl,  whidi  skiouned  l^^ly  over  the  gleemy^  deep^r^ 
•*  'Twyi  be  a  tempest  to»  n^hti^"  said  h^  <«  for  this  dead 
calm  and  those  birds-foretel  it/' 

Our  travellers^  were^  however,  m  fortunate  as  to  read)  Con*' 
way  just  as  the  first  heavy  drops  began*  tofall,  and  firom  their 
inn  they  -anxiously  watched  ita  progress^  About  1 1  o^dock  the* 
iionda  began  to  disperse,  jaad  the  rmoen  was  seen  peeping  oc^ 
<:asionally  through  the  midnight  gloom,  till  atriength  she: 
burst  upon  them  m  silvery  e^ileiulour.  Yet  the.  rain  still  fell, 
violentlyy  when,  ta  thesarpriBe  of  Edward;  on  taming  sud- 
denly round,  he  bebeUa'-magaifieent  luminous  arcb.  He 
utteredan  exclamation  of  surprise.  '<  'TisBlunarrainbow," 
saidthe  Doctor,  <'  observe  it  weH  ;  yoa  see  it  has  no  prn» 
matic  colours  except  at  one  end,  and  those  are  so  faint  we 
can  hardly  distinguish  theia.  And  do  you  not  perceive  that 
the  sky  within  it  is  consid^rabty  pakr  than  any  other  part  of 
the  atmospliere  ?  It  is  really  an  immense  surdi !  We  are 
very  fortunate,  Edward,  to  see  thk  curioaB  pbenowenon,  for 
though  this  is  not  the  first  that  has  been  seen,  yet  many  clever 
ukl  observing  men  no^er  saw  Iris  lunaria  in  their  Ihres  $  and 
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Art^loUt^  liioiielf  Qtily  observed  twQ.Jn  the  caurfte  of  Aftj 
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Ok  the  following  morning  our  travellen  visited  the  cet%» 
bff^iMltlr.of  Goimay^  built  by  EdvtaitUI;  GoBway  cas* 
tl^isbttilfe  05  a- hig^.racfci  ovai^haaging  t)ia  caa,  aaii.  for 
«ftr€ttglh  aai'gnmiA^x  stemk  uarivaSed,  at.l^asi  in  Wblei«' 
It  is  Srengtbened  by:Xe|iro>in(itoiraNi,  and  foar  tyrr^te  tiuil 
are  oansidetuMy/ h^jiac  thaiii  the.  tiriv^n.  The  waJkava 
battiemeDted,  aiMAlwe^riun.tweke  tm  iifbeenfect  in  breadth* 
One  ofitlie^tbWMir.bafl  fsUtmkkt^  tlM  sea^  the  rook  on  wMch 
it  stood  bftviniK^^en^  w^yJ  lm\  thai  inferior)  the  hall  '•  is  tW 
principal  object  of  attractioai(Jt'ialbea^l»fttlly  aroked,)  uad 
its  e]:ienffivo4iM)fis.sut){Mrfead'by>iitfle«t<HiopiiW  It  is  one 
hyndred  /eaf^.  iMgy. tbitty .  feat  I6gki  and-as  naojjr.  broad. 

FromiGmm^  our.traveilors.  bifentftheir  steptftonwrds  tbt 
Sotttb^andrarritediiliLlaKwrst^  Bfl^  ainioBt  r^HBatttic- drive 
through  a^ilea»ti<i}l:vlaUeyiboi>dered'  on  eaeh>8ide.b^  loftj 
mountains.  Here  is  an  eleganibeidge. fauiis fby  Inigd  Jooes^ 
to  edcMTft  and  benefit  4iis^  xkative;  piaoe.  Haxing  breakfoated 
atlilaowrat,  Dr  WaUserpnocMffedaigiiM^tQ^^d  then  across 
theooutHry  tfnv  Snowd#ny  t^e  l^aoai^aqiii  winder  df  Widest 
UpoB  arriviogjat  thefoot  of  the  nuninlain^  they  left  tbeit 
horses  at  a  small  hut,  and  their  guide  presented  them  with 
spiked  sfticite^. to  assist  thev  ifk^  aiu;eod«Dg  i*  with  some  little 
difficulty  they  passed !the  tinHn.ficstmiles^  the  ground  being 
rather  bo^y,  but  as  every  step:  new  gave  them  a  more  ex- 
tensive.prospect^  they  ohefr^^ly  continued!  their  route,  and 
at!  length  arrifed  on  the  smnout  of<Snowdon;  wl>ere  a  pros- 
pect  of  such  extent  and  graAdeur  opeoed  to  their  view,  as  tip 
retKler  Bdnardfor  a  tirae»spea^hless.\  Theto^of  Snowdoa  is 

*'TiielitiiavIri8<i9SC|ihed  al>oye,  was  seen  at  Brotnptoa^  by  the 
Author,  on  Monday  the  5th  of  July,  1819,  between  U  and  la  o'clocki 
The  njoon  wa$  a(  the  fijll  on  the  folio wuag,  We/[Juf  sday,  at  3  in  the 
aflernooto. 
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called  Y  Widdfa^  or  the  Conspicuous ;  it  nearly  terminates  fit 
a  point,  for  the  highest  plain  is  about  six  yards  in  circum^ 
ference  only.  From  this  elevated  spot  may  be  seen,  hills 
and  dales,  rocks  and  mountains,  lakes,  rivers,  and  seas.  The 
distant  mountains  of  Yorkshire,  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  the 
Isle  of  Man,  are  all  visible,  while  the  surrounding  country, 
which  from  the  plains  appears  covered  with  stupendous 
rocks,  loses  its  appearance  of  grandeur,  assuming  that  of  the 
beautiful  only.  It  is  called  in  Welch,  Eryri,  wSch  signifies 
the  hUl  of  Eagfes. 

**  Snowdon  waa  held  as  sacred  by  th^  ancient  Britons,  as 
Parnassus  was  by  the  Greeks,  and  Ida  by  the  Cretans,''  said 
the  Doctor :  <<  and  even  now,  Edward,  if  you  irill  but  sleep 
one  nig^t  i^on  its  summit^  (and  the  air  is  mild  and 
serene,)  you  will  awake  to-morrow  inspired,  full  as  much  as 
if  you  had  taken  a  nap  on  the  hill  of  Apollo."  \ 

Edward. — *^  1  dare  say  I  should,  Sir,  but  I  have  no  wish 
to  court  inspiration  at  so  great  a  risk.  Pray,  Sir,  what  is 
the  nature  of  this  huge  mountain  ?" 

Dr. Walker. — '^  Granite  most  probably.  See  in  that  fis- 
sure is  a  large  coarse  crystal — and  there  are  cubk  pyritaif 
the  usual  attendants  on  Alpine  tracts.  I  observed  too,  as 
wo  ascended,  n^ur  the  top  several  large  columnar  stones, 
and  some  pieces  of  lava.  You  know  the  pagan  Britons  wor- 
^pped  rivers  and  mountsuns.'* 

On  their  descent,  their  paths  were  again  crossed  by  flocks 
of  sheep ;  and,  peeping  over  an  inaccessible  precipice,  they 
often  observed  goats,  which,  upon  being  discovered,  woula 
bound  from  rock  to  rock,  till  they  were  completely  out  of 
sight. 

*^  What  k  the  name  of  the  village  at  the  bottom  of  the 
mountain,"  said  Edward,  addressing  the  guide.     ^ 

•<  That,"  replied  the  mountaineer,  "  is  Beth  Gdert." 

•*  Indeed  !*'  ejaculated  the  Doctor^  "poor  Gelert  I** 

«« Who  was  Gelert,  Sir,  that  appears  to  excite  your  sym- 
pathy so  much  ?"  asked  Edward. 

Dr. Walker. — **  A  greyhound.  Come  sit  down  on  this 
rock,  for  I  am  rather  weary,  and  while  we  rest  ourselves,  I 
will  relate  to  you  his  sad  story,  which  I  dare  say  is  familiar 
ioour.guide. 

*<  Llewellyn  having  received  the  present  of  a  beautify! 
greyhound  from  his  father-in-law,  king  John,  this  animal  be- 
came his  constant  and  favourite  companion.    One  day,  hqw^ 
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ever,  wUsa  Llewellyn  blew  his  horn,  and  the  hounds  came 
boaoding  ^m  every  quarter  at  the  well-known  sound,  Ge- 
lert,  (that  was  the  greyhound's  name,)  was  not  to  be  found; 
after  waiting  some  little  time  for  *  the  flower  of  all  his  race/ 
— *  the  chace  rode  on/ — but  the  chief,  who  missed  his  fa- 
vourite received  but  little  pleasure  from  the  sport — *  for  Ge- 
Jert  was  not  there.'  | 

"  Upon  returning  to  his  castle,  his  favourite  dog  was  at 
the  door,  and  as  soon  a2s  he  saw  his  lord,  he  sprang  forward 
to  meet  him.  Llewellyn  gazed  with  astonishment  at  the  ani- 
mal, which  was  almost  covered  with  blood.  Passmg  quickly 
on>  he  entered  the  chamber,  where  his  son  lay,  (Princes 
were  not  then  attended  as  they  are  now,)  and  there  he  saw 
on  all  sides  blood — but  not  his  child.  Turning  over  a  heap 
of  blood-stained  vestments,  he  called  firanticly  on  his  son,^ 
and' receiving  no  answer,  he  plunged  his  sword  up  to  the  hilt 
in  Gelert's  side,  supposing  he  had  killed  him.  The  dying 
yell  of  the  greyhound  waked  the  child,  which,  hidden  under 
some  part  of  the  clothes,  the  chief  had  in  his  haste  passed 
by,  now  explained  the  secret  of  Gelert's  absence.!  What  words 
can  paint  this  chieftain's  grief,  when  under  the  same  heap 
he  spied  a  grim  and  enormous  wolf  dead,  which  he  was  .now 
convinced  his  faithfi^l  dog  had  killed  in  order  to  preserve  hia 
son.  He  erected  a  tomb  on  the  spot  to  his  memory,  which 
is  to  this  day  called  Beth  Gelert,  ox  the  grave  of  Gelert." 

Edward. — ^^<  Oh  poorGelert !  I  could  almost  be  very 
silly  upon  the  occasion.'* 

Pr-Walksr..  *^  Why  I  confess  I  think  a  tear  would  be  no 
disgrace  upon  such  an^occasion.  But  come,  let  ug  resume^ 
our  descent,  and  learn  one  thing,  from  this  traditional  fact— 
to  curb  our  passions,  ^ad  Llewellyn  been  less  precipitate, 
think  what  feelings  of  boundless  pleasure  would  have  at-, 
tended  the  discovery  of  his  child^  instead  of  those  of  deep, 
remorse.  Of  this  be  sure,  excess  of  passion  needs  but  its. 
own  effects  as  punishment."  \  ■ 

From  Snowdon  our  traveller  proceeded  to  Caernarvon^, 
a^crpss  a  mountainous  country,  which,  as  they  drew  near  the 
tpwn^  became  more  fertile  and  populous,  and  there  they  re- 
solved to  remain  a  day  or  twp.  Caernarvon  is^  a  walled 
town,  opposite  the  Isle  of  Angiesea,  about  8  miles  from 
Bangor,  and  stands  pleasantly  situated  on  the  banks  of  the 
Menai.  Its  castle  was  built  by  Edward  I. ;  and  the  queen^a 
t^ed  chamber,  in  which  the  unfortunate  Edward  the  Se<;ona 
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was  born,  is  still  shewn  to  travellers.  It  is  built  fn  the  Ko« 
Bian  style  of  architecture,  and  has  one  tower  eminent  above 
Hbe  rest,  called  the  estgle's  tower,  from  the  circumstance  of 
an  eagle  being  i^arved  upon  it. ;  The  town  is  surrounded  by 
a>pva£.and  appears  to  have  been  formerly  well  fortified  :  in 
lis  neighbourhood  larg^  flocks  of  sheep  ar^fed.  From  the 
•earshore  they  saw  Harlech  castle,  and  Kader-Idris,  by  some 
inersons  reckoned  higher  than,  Snowdon.  Or.  Wsdker  hmr- 
isg>  when  wandering  on  the  beach, « met  with  One  of  the  na« 
tives  who  appeared  extremely  intelligent,  he  asked  him  re« 
spectinff  that  strange  phenomenon  a  Imd&vef  which  appeared 
Co  rise  nam  the  sea,  and  which,  as  he  had  heard,  commilted 
auch  terrible  devaatation  in  the  neighbourhood. 

'<  It  is  batfioatreev*'  tef^ed  thestraoger,  <<  hon8e8,,barn#r 
stacks  of  hay^ SBid  efwi^  &U  a  prey  to  this  devouring  and. 
flovel  element ;  while  ^^,  iprats  in  the  neighbourhood  was 
poisoned  by  the  eSSsets  otmt  conflagration  *•" 

De.Walksiu — **  Kow  verjT'Catraordinaryv^uMl  hpw  very 
terrific !" 


^  SECTION  XII. 


BEAtTMARlS. 


From  Ciaemarvon,  our  travellers  proceeded  ta  Bangor,, 
from  whenoe  they  en^arked  for  Beaumaris.  From  a  fine 
lawn  in  the  front  of  this  town  the  mountains  of  Caernarvon 
present  a  beauttftii  outline,  and  af^er  strolling  in  its  environs 
for  some  time,  the  Doctor  suddenly  recollected  that  there 
WEBS  a  church  about  three  miles  north-west  of  Beaumaris,  de- 
dicated to  St*  Justin  Geraint,  and  that  his  tomb  was  still  to 
be  seen  at  Llaniestin ;  thither,  therefore^  they  bent  their 
steps,  m  order  to  inspect  this  curious  relic  of  antiipiity.  /  St. 
lusttn  was  the  son  of  a  Devonshire  Prince,  and  retired  with 
bis  throe  brothers  into  the  congregation  of  Germanus,  or 
Gbennan,  at  St*  Grermain's,  in  Devonshire ;   but  St.  Justin 

*'TI^9  remarkable  phenomenon  is  recorded  in  the  Phil()sophical 
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i^  North  Wal^,  about  the  epd  of  ike  sixth  ceo. 
tMgy  of  the  saint  is  habited  ip  a  cqpe,  fa^Un^ 


^.  _  t,with  a  rich  fibula,  pr  broach;  beueath  th^feg^r 
j. he, has  a  short  maiHle^-or  scapular^  ov^r  hiat^lunic. 
i^mode  «f  dress  was  of  the  bigbi^t  anttquityt  apd  re- 

m^f^d  ih  vo|^ue^  for  royal  per^oi^geg^  until  the  time  oif 

Henry  V^ 
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DRVIIXICAI;.    RBMAINS* 

OimitraTelleifi  did  not  fail  to  visit  tho$e  remaiBfi  ^f  DrmA* 
%oal  aiktiquHj  which  .9xe  stiU  eAvialeped  in  the:  gloom  of  thick 
fMkft. 

Upon  inspecting  one  of  those  birge  stonee  of  mom^M^ 
whidi  are  fdund  ia  various  part3  of  the  British  Islfsa,  placed 
on  three  otherjs  of  otmsiderable  magnitude^  Edward  ^expressed 
much  surprise,  how  the  large  one  could  be  raised  by  a  peo*- 
pleso  little  acqnMnted  with  the  laws  of  mechdnicfi*  a&^  the 
aDcienl;  Britoiuu  ^  , 

Dh;  WAi/RBRt  *' I i*o»ld  not  advise y Oil ;tof«aicy  the  Dnk- 
idical  part  of  the  oommumty,.  at>  teast^.as  so  very  ignorant. 
They  were»  on  the  contrary,  well  informed  upon  many  sub- 
jeots.  .  Tlieir  initiation  into  the  sacred  priesthood,  dofoanded 
^Uties  of  no  common  order,  and  their  novioiale  was  Ioq§ 
and  attended  with  trials,  both  of  j  udgment  and  virtae;  That, 
^ley  wene  in  tbe  poaaessiosi  of  many  useful  arts  andacienoes 
there  i»little  doubt.  Some  one  of  the  Roman  writers,  I  foft- 
^t  at  thk  moment  whom,  men Uons  that  they  hud  the  power 
of  drawing  the  mu  and  moon  close  to  them,  and  by  mefois 
ef  a  crystal  lesus  they,  always  set  fire  to  tiieir  sacrifices.  Ab 
tbey  kept  ail  knowledge  confined  entirely  to  their  own  ordei^ 
llheir  extraordinary  influence  over  tlie  vulgar,. is  no  object  of 
wonder,— for,  independently  of  their  sacred  character  as 
priests,  who  in  all  ages  and  in  all  countries  hav^  acquired  a 
powerful  ascendancy  over  the  human  mind,— their  know- 
ledge enveloped  in  mystery, ,  in  outward  signs  and  wonders, 
was  calculated  deeply  to  impress  their  votaries  with  high 
id^aS'  of  tlieir  superionty  and  supernatural  power. . 
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''  As  a  proof  of  this  I  shall  onl^r  mention  one  instance, 
0f  their  cruel  application.  Llogans  *,  or  rocking  stones, 
are  found  in  different  parts,  the  most  noted  of  which 
is  that  near  Drew  Steington,  in  Devonshire.  It  is  seated  in 
the  channel  of  a  river,  is  of  granite,  and  is  ten  feet  hfgh. 
These  stones  the  Druids  persuaded  their  votaries  were  inha- 
bited by  the  spirit  of  the  indwelling  deity,  and  to  this  awfhl 
test  they  brought  the  supposed  cnminal,  over  whose  head 
the  sword  of  justice  waa  suspended,  and  the  descent  of 
which  was  alone  delayed,  till  the  animated  mass  as  he  ap- 

S reached  to  touch  it,  declared  by  its  tremulous  motion  that 
e  was  guiUy.*'   , 

Edward. — **  How  very  shocking,  that  they  should  thus 
abuse  their  power,  tmd  pervert  the  use  of  knowledge.** 

Dr.  Walker.  <'  So  it  is;  but  the  mysteries  of  the  inquisi- 
tion are  a  proof  that  we  need  not  go  back  to  the  times  of 
Druidism,  m  order  to  prove,  that  the  mind  of  man  is  scarcely 
equal  to  bear  ^ith  moderation  and  ^  meekness' — superiority 
either  of  power  or  abilities. 

**  In  the  first  early  ages  of  Druidism,  one  caUed  Cwydd, 
4r  Gwydd,  held  the  supreme  office  of  Druid,  instructor,  and 
lawgiver ; — in  the  course  of  time  this  office  was  divided 
into  two,  viz.  the  one  called  Derwydd  (druid)  or  supeiior 
instructor;  the  other  0-vydd  (Ovate)  or  subordinate  in^ 
structer,  both  going  by  the  name  of  bards.  ^  Again,  another 
•division  w^as  made,  into  Druids,  Bards-braint,  or  privileged 
bards,  and  Ovates.  No  one  could  become  Druid  unless  he 
had  been  Bard^braint.  The  dress  of  the  Druids  was  white, 
*pd  that  of  the  Druid  in  his  habit  of  ceremonial  judgment 
was  very  grand.  On  his  head  he  wore  a  golden  tiara  f,  and 
his  neck  was  encircled  by  a  breast-plate  of  judgment,  which 
according  to  Irish  tradition,  had  the  power  of  squeezing  his 
neck  if  the  Druid  gave  felse  judgment :  beneath  this  hung 
the  glam-neidr,  or  serpent's  e^gy  and  the  girdle  which  conf- 
ined his  dress  is  supposed  to  have  been  fastened  by  the 
magic  lens  J.;      The  glain-neidr  were  fabricated  by  ^he 

*  Llogan  seems  to  have  a  connection  with  Udg,  the  stone  of  tb&  co^ 
venant  and  the  stone  of  the  aiic.  Valancey  thinks  rocking  is  acorruptiou 
ef  Ruachan,  i,  e..  divining,  or  augury. 

t  One  of  these  tiaras  was  dag  up  at  Limerick,  'vd  Ireland  ;  it  was  of 
gold,  and  neatly  chased. 

X  A  Lens  of  this  description  was  found  in  Ireland.  It  is  six  inches 
long  by  four  and  a  half  broad  ;  it ,  is  surrounded  by  stones  of  various, 
colours,  and  set  in  brass  mixed  with  silver. 
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Druids  in  council,  aud  hence  arose  the  prorerb  in  Wales^ 
when  seferal  people  appear  plotting  together—*'  What ! 
they  are  blowing  the  glain !"  These  eggs  were  of  different 
coloorsy  according  to  the  class  of  the  Druids  for  which  they 
were  destined.  Those  for  the  Druids  being  white;  those 
for  the  Bards  blue ;  the  colour  of  their  dress  being  emblema- 
tical of  truth  and  peace ;  and  those  for  the  Ovates  green,  the 
symbol  of  learning. 

^  Of  their  sacrifices  and  Driiidical  rites,  I  cannot  venture 
&  description ;  but  I  am  sure  I  have  told  you  enough  to  ex- 
cite your  curiosity,  and  this  is  a  subject  that  cannot  be  lightly 
scanned.  If  you  wish  for  any  further  information  upon  the 
subject,  you  must  do  as  I  have  done  before  yoa,  read^P   i 

Having  returned  to  Beaumaris  for  the  night,  they  on  the 
next,  morning  directed  their  steps  northward,  in  ordbr  to  in- 
spect the  Parys  mountain,  which  contains  the  most  consider- 
able quantity  of  copper  ore  ever  known.  The  outward  ap- 
pearance of  the  mountain  is  extremely  rude,  and  the  country 
around  it  wild  and  desolate  in  a  great  degr^.  On  every 
side  enormous  rocks  of  coarse  white  quartz  arise ;  and  over 
the  small  lake  which  is  contiguaiM  to  it,  no  i)ird  is  ever 
known  to  pass,  for  it  ia  equally  fatal  with  the  waters  of  the 
Avemus  to  the  feathered  tribe.  The  pestilential  fumes  from 
the  burning  heaps  of  copper,  extend  for  many  miles  round : 
and  this  part  of  the  island  presents  a  scene  of  desolation 
scarcely  to  be  equalled  in  the  British  Isles.  From  this 
dreary  spot  our  travellers  gladly  proceeded  to  Holyhead, 
where  they  embarked  for  Dublin.       ^^ 

•  For  this  very  slight  sketch  relating  to  the  Druids,  the  author  is  in- 
debted  to  a  Work  written  by  Dr.  Meyrick  oo  the  costumes  of  the  ao^ 
^ient  Britons, 
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THE   GOLD  MlVCi  OT  WICKLOW^ 

Dublin  is  tbf  second  city  la  the  Briti^  dominionSt  md 
presento  a  no^e  (ib]ect  when.appieoftch«d  frooi  the  sea*  The 
parUameDt-house  is  a  iaa|;iiificent  strucUire,  and  the  linea- 

.  hall  18  a  noble  building.  Dublin  oontalnd  aboii^  200»000  int 
habitants,  and  its  views  fivm  MerioiHiquare  are  extremely 
beeutifuU  As  however  our  %r^yd\w$  were  anxious  to  make 
the  tour  of  IreUu^d  speedily,  they  devoted  but  two  cir.  three 
days  to  k|  ca{Htal,  imd  accordingly  on  the/ourth  day  aftewp 
their  arrival  they  recommenced  their  journey^  . 

"Pray,  Sir,  as  we  pass  through  Wicklow,  i^all  we  not. 

•  see  the  copper  mine  at  Cronbane."  **  Why  no,  for  we  shall 
be  pressed  for  time  in  our  IHsh  tour,  and  must,  therefore, 
confine  ourselves  to  visiting  the  most  prominent  features  dT 
Ireland,  and  you  must  in  many  instances  content  yourself  with' 
brief  sketches  of  those  of  minor  importance.  The  county  of 
Wicklow  produces  gold  as  well  as  copper.  ^  Some  consider- 
able masses  of  tliis  precious  metal,  were  found  in  a  brook  run^ 
ning  from  west  to  east  to  the  river  of  Avonmore,  about  seven. 
English  mile»west  of  Arklow,  and  on  the  declivity  of  the- 
mountain  called  Croughan  Kinshelly.  This  mine  is  now 
worked  for  government,  and  it  is  said  that  a  very  massy  vein 
has  lately  been  discovered." 

Upon  arriving  at  Wicklow,  our  travellers  did  but  stay  to- 
refresh  themselves  with  some  of  its  celebrated  ale,  which  in-«~ 
deed  forms  a^principal  part  of  its  trade^.^nd  then  continued i 
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J  tibrough  thig  mountainous  and  romantic  couor 
firhic^  tbough  it  is  in  many  parts  intercepted  by  bogg,  is 
trtheletf  extremely  beautiful.  The  valleys  are  richly 
fated  and  particularly  fertile,  and  the  hills  pnodiieea  va«^ 
t  of  minerals  and  itietals.  From  Wicklour  they  pro-^ 
__  3ed  to  Arklow  ;  and  upon  quitting  that  town,  they  sooa 
perceived  a  considerable  difference  in  the  face  of  the  couoUry, 
for  the  soil  of  the  county  of  Wexford,  though  it  produces 
corn  and  grass  in  many  parts ;  is  piincipaily  composed  of  a 
coarse  cold  land,  and  stiff  clay.  The  capital  is  however  po* 
puleusandlargeiraBdwasiUK^iently  reclooned.  the  priudpal. 
cil^  of  Ireland. 

From  Wexford  they  raa4e  act  excursion  into  Kilkennyi  in 
order  to  visit  the  celebrated  cavern  of  Dunmore  Park,  and* 
Ihey  were  amply  repaid  for  this  deviation  from  the  direct, 
road  to  Waterford«'  This  cavern  i»  situated  in.a  fine  plaia^. 
rising  indeed  here  and  there  into  small  hills*  The  country 
all  around  abounds  with  lime^stones,  and  quarries  of  beauti£al 
black  marble,  variegated  with  white  shellsi^  Unlike  those  of 
Derbyshire  and  Mendip,  this.cave  descends  perpendicularly 
thfrty  yards.from  the  ton  ofa  small  hiJI,  through  au  opentifg^ 
forty  yards  in  diameter .y  The  sides  of  this  pit  are  compel^ 
of  limestone  rock,^adorneU  with  various  kinds  of  shrub^  andi 
trees ;  and  during^the  travellers  descent  into  this^  cave,  which 
is  an  arduous  undertakings  be  is  amused  with  flights  of 
pigeons  and  jackdaws,  which,  disturbed  in  their  peaceful 
retreats,  fly  for  safety  to  the  purer  regions  of  day. 

When  he  readies  the  bottom,  he  sees  one  side  of  this  pit 
supported  by  a  natural  arch  of  rock  above  twenty-five  yards 
wide.  On  passing  under  this  arch,  two  subterraneous  pas^ 
sages  present  themselves^  That  leading  to  the  right  is-  co* 
vered  with  rocks,  and  stones,  coated  with  spar  in  the  most 
whimsical  shapes,  and  formed  from  the  droppings  of  the 
roof.VyThese  stones  are  transparent,  and  take  a  fine  polish, 
and  being  extremely  ornamented  with  different  colours,  they 
are  quite  as  beautiful  as  tnoco*  In  many  places  the  petrifac- 
tfons  from  above  having  met  those  on  the  ground,  a  vari^y  of  , 
gothic  arches  of  all  sizes  and  shapes  are  formed,  which*  pre*., 
sent  a  very  picturesque  and  pleasing  appearance.  The  pus* 
sage  on  the  left  is  not  so  high  as  that  on  the  right ;  it  Is  wa- 
tered  by  a  purling  rill,  which  adds  considerably  to  its  beauty ;: 
its  soft  murmurs  agree  with  the  awful  solemnity  of  the  place, 
which  though  faintly  glittering  with  spangles,  is  nevertheless^ 
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sombre  to  a  great  degree.  The  heaviness  of  the  atmosphere 
preventing  the  lights  from  giving  a  brilliant  lustre  to  the 
crystallized  roof, 

"  A  few  years  ago,'*  said  their  guide,  "  some  travellers 
found  in  the  bed  of  this  stream,  the  bones  of  a  hundred 
human  beings  at  least.  Some  of  them  were  very  large,  and' 
upon  being  taken  out  of  the  water  instantly  crumbled  away." 

"  1  suppose,"  said  Dr.  Walker,  "  there  was  some  inscrip- 
tion in  the  cavern  which  led  to  an  opinion  as  to  how  the3r 
came  there." 

GtJiDE.— i"  No,  in  none  at  all,  nor  is  there  any  tradition 
in  the  neighbourhood  about  them;,  but  they  might,  I  think, 
be  the  bones  of  persons  who  fled  in  the  civil  wars  to 
these  caverns  for  shelter,  and  perhaps  could  not  find  their 
way  oiit,  for  you  see,  Sir,  they  are  very  intricate,  and  if  I  go 
beyond  a  certain  distance,  I  always  make  sdme  kind  of  mark 
as.  a  guidofor  my  return." 

Many  of  the  rocks,  on  the  roof  and  sides  of  this  cavern, 
are  black  marble  full  of  white  spots,  of  a  shell  like  figure  ; 
which  takes  a  beautiful  polish,  and  is  much  used  for  slabs, 
chimney-pieces,  &c.  In  some  deep  and  wet  parts  of  the  sur- 
rounding quarries,  this  elegant  fossil  is  seen  in  the  first  stages 
of  its  formation ;  the  shells  are  real,  but  so  softened  by  time 
and  their  moist  situation,  as  to  be  capable  of  receiving  the 
stony  particles  into  their  pores,  by  whose  cohesive  quality, 
they  in  time  become  those  hard  white  curls  that  give  value 
to  the  marble ;  and  it  is  very  remarkable,  and  a  proof  that 
these  white  spots  have  been  real  shells,  and  thus  formed,  that 
the  longed  a  chimney  piece  or  slab  is  used,  the  more  of  these 
spots  ripen  into  view. 

When  our  travellers  parted  from  their  guide,  Edward  ob- 
served, "  that  the  cavern  of  Dunmpre  Park  was  very  beau- 
tiful, but  after  seeing  those  in  Derbyshire,  Sir,  it  does  not 
appear  to  us  with  very  great  advantage.*' 

Edward  was  much  delighted  with  the  woollen  manufac- 
tory, and  our  travellers  had  the  curiosity  to  visit  the  Barony^ 
of  Forth,  the  inhabitants  of  which  are  the  descendants  of  a 
British  colony,  and  retain  their  native  language,  manners^ 
^nd  many  singular  customs  to  this  day. 
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Upon  arriving  at  Waterford  they  were  charmed  with  its 
beautiful  harbour,  in  which  ships  of  great  burden  ride,  even 
at  the  quay,  which  is  about  half  a  mile  in  length,  and  of  a 
considerable  breadth.  The  Suir  on  which  the  town  stands 
is  broad,  deep,  and  rapid,  and  few  towns  in  Ireland  present 
a  more  busy  scene  than  Waterford.  Packet-boats  sml  re- 
gularly between  this  port  and  Milford  Haven,  and  it  carries 
on  a  large  trade  with  Newfoundland.  Here  our  travellers 
staid  one  day,  in  order  to  visit  the  white  glass  manufactory, 
and  to  witness  the  departure  of  a  number  of  vessels  bound 
for  America,  laden  with  hogs,  butter,  beef,  &c. 

The  country  leading  to  the  city  of  Cork,  drew  forth  expres« 
sions  of  admiration  from  Edward;  from  many  of  the  adjacent 
hills  the  views  are  extremely  diversified  and  beautiful,  and 
extend  to  a  considerable  distance.  The  city  itself  is  reck- 
oned the  next  in  size  and  importance  to  Dublin,  and  carries 
on  a  very  lucrative  trade  with  various  parts  of  the  world. 

"  We  shall  no  longer  continue  our  journey  along  the 
coast,"  said  Dr.  W.  ^*  for  we  should  by  so  doing  lose  a  great 
deal  of  time.*'  "  Ireland  is  not,  I  perceive,*'  said  Edward, 
*•  a  country  made  up  of  bogs  and  heaths,  as  I  have  heard 
many  people  represent  it ;  I  am  quite  sure  that  some  of  the 
scenes  we  have  viewed,  would  really  make  very  beautiful 
sketches ;  and  nothing  can  exceed  the  hospitality  of  its  inha- 
bitants.'* \  "  Very  true,"  replied  his  tutor,  "  but  we  have  npt 
as  yet,  traversed  Ireland  ^you  will  remember,  and  I  dare  say 
before  we  quit  it,  you  will  have  reason  to  point  out  to  your 
mother,  many  parts  she  would  not  perhaps  find  so  agreeable 
as  those  described  in  your  last  letter.  We  are  indeed  ap- 
proaching the  celebrated  lakes  of  Killamey,  and  your  pen 
and  pencu  will  have  ample  scope  for  their  descriptive  powers  ^ 
the  Country  we  are  now  passing  is  fertile  and  pleasing,  but 
many  parts  of  Kerry  are  fullof  dmost  inaccessible  mountains, 
where  agriculture  is  totally  out  of  the  question.  Still  how- 
ev^i  as  many  of  these  mountains  are  not  wholly  barren, 
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grazing  is  ranch  attended  to ;  and  here  many  of  the  bladt 
cattle  are  fed,  which  are  cured»  salted,  and  shipped  off  m 
such  prodigious  quantities  at  Cork.  \  Between  the  months  of  ^ 
August  and  January,  100,000  head  of  Wack  cattle  are  sai4'  Y^-^ 
to  be  killed  in  that  city  for  exportation.     As  our  travellers-      4- 
advanced,  the  road  became  more  mountainous ;   but  the     |'^*' 
vieW|.  as  they  graduaUy  approached  the  lakes,  amply  repaid, 
them  the  trifling  inconveniences  tliey  had  encountered  in 
reaching  them.    Few.^cenet  indeed  present  such  a  variety 
of  prospects.     I'erpendicular  rQjik$^  hanging  woods  >  magni- 
ficeot  cascades;  in  short,  nature  appeawto  have  poured 
forth  her  various  beauties  with  such  a, boundless  profusioo» 
that  the  most  fastidious  ta^te,  may  in  vain  endeavour]  tor 
point  out  a  deficiency,  or  atteinpt  to  sttpplyit  defect.  ' 
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THE   LAKE  .OF  KILLARNBY.      . 

t 

The  Lake  of  Killarney  i»  surrounded  by  high  nHMintaini^. 
and  it  is  properly  divided  into  three  parts,  called  the  lowers 
middle,  and  upper  lakes.  The  northern,  or  lower  lake^.ia 
about  six  miles  m  length,  and  from  tbr^e  to  four  in  breadth,. 
The  country  on  this  and  the  eastern  boupdary,  is  diversifiehd 
witli  gentle  swells,  many  of  whicli  aSbrd  beautiful  pr ospe<^ 
of  the  lake  and  sorrounding  scenery.  The  southern  shore 
is  con^iosed  of  immense  mountains,  rising  abruptly  from  th^ 
water,  and  covered  with  woods  of  the  finest  timber.  Froi^ 
the  centre  of  the  lake,  the  view  of  this  range- is  wond^fuUj^ 
sublime,  presenting  to  the  eye  an  extent  of  fif>rest  six  mi&ea 
in  length,  and. nearly  a  mile  in  breadth,  hanging  as  a  rob&  of 
rich  luxuriance  on  the  sides  of  two  mouatainsi  w^^  bace 
tops,  rising  above  the  whole,  form  a  perfect  contract  to  tbQ 
verdure  of  the  lower  region.  VOn  the  side  of  one  of  these 
mountains,  is  O'Sullivan^s  casf»de,  wliich  falls  into  tbe  lake 
with  ta  roar  that  strikes  the  timid  wi^h  awe.  The  view  of 
this  sheet  of  water  is  uncommonly  finei  appearing  as  ^'f  it 
were  descending  from  an  arch  of  woed»  which  overhangs  it 
above,  seventy  feet  above  the  level  of-  the  lake.  Coasting 
along  this  shore,  affi»rds  ^n  almost  endless  entertainment. 
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\i  fT0iy  change  of  poiition  prf^sentiog  a  nevr scene;  tlie  rockfy  - 

2^.  bollowedf  and  worn  into  a  variety  of  forms-; bjr  the  wsires^' 

"J  unil  the  trees  and  shrubs  bursting  from,  the  pores  of  the  88(p« 

\  less  EtoTie,  forced  to  assume  the  most  unooath  shi^>esy  to^ 

'   ^apt  them5€:lves  to  their  ianinstic  situatioos.  y 

'  'I       The  islands  are  not  so  numcrom  fn  tkts  as  id  th^'Upfieii 

Ske ;  lat  there  is  one  of  unconmion  bcau^,  name^,  Inta^ 

Ulan,   nearly  opposite  O'StilUvan^s  caaosdew*  WJIen  dur 

trareUers  landed  upon-  Ihis  enchanting  spiot^  Bdwardwwas  ioaif 

in  astonishmenl  as  b^ivieifed  ils:  beautiftil  bajs^  and^ptej^ittt 

^^promont^rMyiriLirled  aud.  crowned  wtth  avbntnsv  holiy, 

and  other  shrubs  and  trees.     The  interior  parts  are  divevsi-^ 

fta4  with  hilU  ao4  <M^  ^^  gentle  dedttrhie^  on  which 

.  trery  ire^  aad  ^inib  apf>eaffa  to  advantage ;  the  soil  is  rieh^ 

^9^&  to iiYxuriaacey  and. treeaof  the  largest sizeiircHneaerosB 

ihevaJes,  fimoilig  natural  arches,' with  iv^eiAwining  in  the 

V  hranebes^aod  hanging  in  festo(|ns  of  beatttifhl  fol^ge.v  Under 

the  shade  of  these,  natural  arches,  Edward  proposed  they 

ghould  take  their  frugal  nieal»  to  w4ttch  the  cloctor  con^ 

fleiited;.theyaecovdingly  seated  themf elves  on  the  project- 

fng  roots  of  a  huge  oak,  and  there,  soothed  by  the  soft  mur** 

murs  of  the  waters:  of  the  lake,  together  with  the  melody  of 

the  feath^ed  tribe^  which  found  a  peaceful  asylum  m  these 

etdm  retreats,  they  radier  mused  than  talked  ^awmy  the  sultry 

heuA  of  noon. 

f'  WelV  said  Dr.  WftUoer^to  hia  pupil,  «'  areyou.incliiied< 
to  continue  our  excufcsioii;  or  are  we  to  be  hushec^  to  otnr 
evening  repose  by  the  seothkig  lullabies  which  surroand  us* 
I  confess,  thiit  although  alive  to  the  witchery  of  this  lovely 
scenery,  I  vote  for  otMr  departure.  /We  have  not  yet  seen 
the  Promontory  of  Mucruss,  which  divides  the  Upper  from 
the  Lower  Lake,  and  winch  b  indeed  a  perfect  land  of  es** 
chanUnent.:  yoii.wiU  findit.eqtiak»>  if  it  does  not  excel,  the 
scene  be^e  vt9j*-r^- 

Upon  arriving  at .  the  promontory  in  question,  they  tra^ 
versed  the  road  which: is  carried  through  the  centre  of  it^ 
ami  which  unfolds  all  the.  interior  beauties  of  the  place. 
.  ^moi^  the  distant  mountains,  that  called  Tark^  appears  an. 
object  of  magnificence,  while  Mangerton's  more  lofty, 
though  JessJnteresting  summit,  soars  ^bove  the  whole.  At 
the  extremity,  of  Mucniss,  is^that  celebrated  rock,  called  the 
Eagle's  Neat,  which  produces  woederflil  echoes^' 

"  Pray,  Sir,"  said  Edward^  after  listening  for  some  time 
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to  the  different  vibrations  which  met  his  ear  in  various  direc* 
tions,  "  how  are  echoes  described  or  accounted  for  ^^ 

*•  Your  question  will  first  of  all  demand  the  explanation 
of  sound  in  general^  which  you  should  thoroughly  understand 
before  you  can  possibly  comprehend  the  nature  of  echoes. . 
I  «hall  therefore  endeavour  to  give  you  a  perfect  idea  of  the 
phenomenon  of  sound.       L 

**  When  bodies  move  in  elastic  fluids,  they  condense  .that 
part  towards  which  they  move,  at  the  same  time  that  the 
part  they  recede  from  is  rarefied.  This  condensation  or 
rarefaction  must  produce  an  undulatory  or  vibratory  motion 
in  the  fluid.        V 

**  Thus,  if  a  body,  by  percussion  or  otherwise,  be  put  into 
a  tremulous  motion,  every  vibration  of  the  body  will  excite  a 
wave  in  the  air,  which  will  proceed  in  all  directions,  so  as  to 
form  a  hollow  sphere ;  and  the  quicker  the  vibrations  of  the 
body  succeed  each  other,  the  less  will  be  the  distance  be- 
tween each  successive  wave.  The  sensation  excited  in  the 
mind  by  means  of  these  waves,  which  enter  the  ear,  and  pro- 
duce a  like  motion  in  a  thin  membrane  stretched  obliquely 
across  the  auditory  passage  is  called  sound,  i  ^ 

'<  That  bodies  move  or  tremble  when  they  produce  sound, 
requires  no  particular  proof:  it  is  evident  in  drums,  bells, 
and  other  instruments,  whose  vibrations  being  large  and 
strong,  are  therefore  more  perceptible ;  and  it  is.  equally  clear, 
that  a  similar  vibration  is  excited  in  the  air,  because  this  vi- 
bration is  communicated  through  the  air  to  other  bodies  that 
are  adapted  to  vibrate  in  the  same  manner :  thus  bells,  glasses, 
basons,  and  musical  strings,  will  sound  merely  by  the  action 
propagated  from  other  sounding  bodies.     \^ 

"  It  is  established,  as  well  by  mathematical  reasoning, 
from  the  nature  of  an  elastic  fluid,  whose  compression  is  as 
the  weight,  as  from  experiment,  that  all  sounds  whatever, 
arrive  at  the  ear  in  equal  times,  from  sounding  bodies  equally 
distant.  This  common  velocity  is  1142  English  feet  in  a 
second  of  time.  The  knowledge  of  the  velocity  of  sound,  is 
of  use  in  determining  the  distances  of  ships,  or  other  objects  i 
for  instance,  suppose  a  ship  fires  a  gun,  the  sound  of  which 
is  heard  five  seconds  after  the  flash  from  the  ignition  of  the 
powder  is  seen ;  then  1142  multiplied  by  five,  gives  the  dis- 
tance  57 10  feet,  or  one  English  mile  and  380  feet. 

^*  When  the  aerial  waves  meet  with  an  obstacle  which  is 
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regular  surface,  they  are  reflected ;  and  cpn- 

ear  placed  in  the  course  of  these  reflected 

'ceive  a  sound  similar  to  the  original  sound,  but 

to  proceed  from  a  body  situated  injike  posi- 

ice  behind  the  plane  of  reflection,  as  the  real 

body  is  before  it.     This  reflected  sound  is  called 

\ie  waves  of  sound  being  thus  reflexible,  nearly  the 
same  in  effect  as  the  rays  of  light,  may  be  deflected  or  mag- 
ni^ed  by  much  the  same  contrivances  as  are  used  in  optics. 
From  this  property  of  reflection,  it  happens,  that  sounds  ut- 
tered .in  one  focus  of  an  elliptical  cavity,  are  heard  much 
magnified  in  the  other  focus ;  instances  of  which  are  found  in 
several  domes  and  vaults,  particularly  the  whispering  gallery 
of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  London,  where  a  whisper  uttered  at 
one  side  of  the  dome  is  reflected  to  the  other,  and  may  be 
very  distinctly  heard.  On  this  principle  also  ^re  constructed 
the  speaking-trumpet  and  the  hearing.trumpety  which  either 
are,  or  ought  to  be,  hollow  parabolic  conoids,  having  a  perfo- 
ration at  the  vertex,  to  which  the  mouth  is  to  be  applied  in 
speaking)  or  the  ear  in  hearing.    ^' — 

**  There  is  a  remarkably  flne  echo  in  Westmoreland,  on 
the  lake  of  Ulswater,  which  I  once  heard.     Our  barge  hav- 
ing taken  up  a  station  where  the  finest  echoes  were  to  be 
obtained  from  the  surrounding  mountains,  one  of  the  cannon 
on  board  was  discharged ;  the  report  was  echoed  from  iho 
opposite  rocks;  where,  by  reverberation,  it  seemed  to  roll 
from  cliff  to  cliff,  and  return  through  every  cave  and  valley, 
till  the  decreasing  tumuH  gradually  died  away  upon  the  air. 
llie  instant  it  ceased,  the  sound  of  every  distant  waterfall 
was  heard ;  but  before  I  could  express  my  pleasure  and  ad- 
miration, the  I'eturning  echo  from  the  hill  behind,   again 
claimed  my  attention.  V  The  report  was  then  repeated  like 
a  peal  of  thunder  bursting  over  our  heads,  continuing  for 
several  seconds,  flying  from  point  to  point,  till,  once  more, 
the  sound  gradually  declined.     Again  the  voice  of  waterfalls 
stole  upon  mihe  ear,  till  to  the  right  the  more  distant  thun- 
der arose  from  other  mountains,  and  seemed  to  take  its  way 
up  every  winding  dell  and  creek,  sometimes  behind,  some- 
times on  this  side,  then  on  that,  passing  with  incredible  swift- 
ness.    When  the  echo  reached  the  mountains  within  the  line 
and  channel  of  the  breeze,  it  was  heard  at  once  on  the  right 
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und  on  the  left,  At  the  extremities  of  the  lake.  In  this  maiu 
ner  was  the  repoit  of  the  discharge  repeated  seven  times 
distinctly. 

**  At  intervals  we  were  reHeved  from  this  entertainmenct, 
which  united  tumult  and  grandeur,  by  the  music  of  two 
.'French.hornSf  whose  harmony  was  repeated  Arom  every  re- 
cess, which  echo  haunted -on  the  borders  of  the  lake.  Here 
wje  appeared  to  have  a  whole  band  at  our  command.  Some* 
times  we  heard  the  fuIUfoned  breathiirgs  of  the  organ ;  then 
the  hoareer  notes  of  the  bassoon  burst  on  our  delighted  ears; 
while  the  tavea,  the! wooded  creek,  and  trilling  waterfalls 
gave  back  ithe  isoft  and  gentle  tones  of  the  melting  lute.  In 
the  rtndat  of  this  entrancing  concert,  our  boatmen  fired  off 
six  brass  cannon :  At  is  impossible  to  describe  to  you  the  ex- 
traordinary sensation  produced  by ^the  sudden  uproar  which 
followedthis  discharges  It  appeared  to  me,  as  if  the  rocks, 
the  mountains,  ^e  woods,  the -vales,  were  all  uprent,  and 
^urown  together  in  horri^e  confu^on.  Nothing  short  of  a 
general  wreek  of  nature,  could,  to  my  imagination,  have 
produced  such  a  wild  and  awful  tumult.  I  confess  I  was  for 
a  few  minutes  speechless,  and  that  something  very  like  the 
aensation  of  £»r.  glanced  across  my  mind,  at  the  wild  and 
tumultuous  uproar,  which  interrupted  the  harmony  that  had 
given  me  so  much  delight  *.'' 

The  upper  lake,  which  they  now  approached,  is  about  four 
miles  in  length,  and  from  two  to  three  in  breadth :  it  is  al- 
most surrounded  by  mountains,  from  which  descend  a  num- 
ber of  beautiful  cascades.  The  islands  in  this  lake  are  nu- 
merous, and  afford  an  amazing  variety  of  picturesque  views.v^ 

*  Travellers  ami  Natural  Historians  have  fuvnished  vs  witli  many 
accounts  of  Echoes,  Which  repeat  words  very  often,  or  have  some 
sin^larity.  Mimon,  in  bis  Description  of  Italy,  speaks  of  an  "Eebo 
in  the  vineyard  of  Simenettay  which  repeats  the  same  woi-d  40  times. 
At  Milan  an  £cfao  reiterates  the  report  of  a  pistol  56  times;  and  i£ 
the  report  be  very  loud,  60  reiterations  tnvy  be  coniited.  But  the 
most  singular  Echo  is  that  near  Rosneath,  a  few  miles  from  CUasgow. 
If  a  person,  pUccd  in  a  proper  sitiiation  for  the  sonod  to  take  effect, 
plays  8  or  l€  notes  on  a  trompet,  they  are^ithfully  repeated  by  the 
Echo,  but  a  third  lower ;  afteV  a  short  silence  anotlicr  repetition  is 
heard,  in  a  still  lower  tone ;  and  another  interval  of  silence  is  followed 
by  a  third  repeti^n,  in  a  tone  a  third  lower. 
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The  mltldte  lake  is  small,  when  compared  with  the  upper 
aod  tlie  lower ;  nor  does  it  present  so  much  variety  of  pros- 
pect j  bm  II  boasts  of  the  lofty  Mangerton  as  its  eastern 
boundary,  down  whicn  descends  a  cascade  of  1 50  feet  per- 
pendicular. This  fijll  of  water  is  supplied  by  a  circular  lake 
fon  the  sumnilt  of  the  mountain,  called  the  Devd's  Punch 
IBo^f  which,  on  account  of  its  immense  depth,  and  conti- 
nual overflow  of  water,  Is  reckoned  one  of  the  greatest  curio « 
sities  of  Killarney.    i^ 

Between  the  lakes  of  Killarney  and  Limerick  stood  an 
ancient  castle,  whldi  had  belonged,  from  time  immemorial, 
to  the  family  of  Montague ;  and,  though  not  in  th^  direct 
road,  Dr.  walker  desired  the  postillions  to  drive  to  Monta- 
gue castle:  the  man  eagerly  asked,  if  they  were  acquainted 
with  the  owner,  to  which  the  doctor,  having  answered  in  the 
affirmative,  he  began  making  innumerable  questions^  flog- 
ging his  horses  violently  one  moment,  and  then  almost  stop- 
ping them,  to  fenable  him  to  make  some  new  enquiry  re- 
specting the  family.     When  Dr.  Walker  told  him,  that 
Edward  was  the  heir,  he  burst  into  a  long  congratulatory 
apostrophes  ^'  Long  life  to  your  honour,  and  good  luck  to 
your  honour;  and  sure  now,"  said  the  man,  <<  you  shall 
drive  to  your  <)wn  castle  as  ye  ought"     With  that  he  re- 
sumes his  favourite  occupation  of  flogging,  hailing  the  few 
straggling  individuals  he  met  with,  telling  them  of  the  honour 
he  had  in  driving  the  young  heir.     Upon  approaching  the 
ancient  seat  of  his  ancestors,  Edward  was  not  much  struck 
by  its  appearance,  and  having  gone  over  the  deserted  apart, 
ments,  of  what  had  been  formerly  the  scene  of  feudal  splen. 
dour.  Doctor  Walker  and  his  pupil  resumed  their  seat  in  the 
chaise.     The  latter,   though  but  seventeen,   remained  for 
some  time  absorbed  in  profound  thought,  which  the  Doc- 
tor did  not  choose  to  interrupt. 

The  country  about  Limerick  is  fertile,  and  particularly 
rich  in  pasture.  The  town  is  divided  into  two  divisions,  the 
one  called  the  Irish,  and  the  other  the  English  town.  In 
the  latter,  our  travellers  took  up  their  abode  for  a  few  days, 
as  they  were  anxious  to  inspect  the  woollen,  linen,  and 
paper  manufactories,  which  are  carried  on  to  a  great  extent 
at  this  place.  They  were  not  a  little  surprized  at  the  hand- 
some streets  and  extensive  quays,  which  have  been  Is^teiy 
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erected;  and  much  pleased  with  the  number  of  hospitals  and 
public  structures  that  adorn  the  city,  and  at  the  same  time 
powerfully  display  the  humanity  and  public  spirit  of  the 
inhabitants.        .  . 


SECTION    IV. 

KILLALOiS. 


"  We  will  to-morrow  view  the  cascade  on  the  Shannon," 
said  Dr.  Walker,  as  they  returned  from  the  linen  manufac- 
tory :  "  it  is  only  about  six  miles  above  Limerick,  and  it  is, 
I  understand,  very  beautiful.  The  celebrated  ^nd  unfortu- 
nate Earl  of  StradBPord,  to  whom  Ireland  is  indebted  for  her 
linen  manufactory,  had  formed  some  idea. of  removing  the 
rock,  which  impedes  the  navigation  of  this  fine  river,  and 
forms  the  cascade :  whether  he  found  this  undertaking  im- 
practicable, or  whether  he  was  interrupted  in  his  design  by 
the  disasters  which  recalled  him  to  his  native  country,  I  do 
not  know ;  but  the  rock  still  remains,  and  of  late  years,  the 
upper  and  lower  part  of  the  river  have  been  connected  by  a 
canal.  This  noble  river  rises  in  the  county  of  Leitrim,  and 
after  a  course  of  upwards  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  it 
falls  into  the  Atlantic,  between  Kerry  Head  and  Cape  Lean. 
Between  Killaloe  and  Limerick,  just  above  the  cascade,  is  a 
very  fine  salmon  and  eel  fishery.  The  banks  of  this  river 
are  fertile,  and  it  contains  severah  beautiful  islands.  **  I 
should  like  extremely,'*  replied  Edward,  "  to  follow  the 
course  of  the  Shannon.  Do  you  think  we  could,  Sir.'*— 
**  We  will  see  what  can  be  done,"  said  Dr.  W. ;  **  I  have 
not  the  least  objection  to  this  arrangement ;  for  there  are 
many  towns  seated  on  its  banks,  the  first  of  which  is  Kil- 
laloe." 

Edward  was  delighted  with  the  plan  ;  and  on  the  follow- 
ing morning,  the  travellers  pursued  their  journey,  following 
the  course  of  the  river  until  they  reached  Killaloe.  The 
bridge  over  the  Shannon,  consisting  of  nineteen  arches, 
being  the  only  object  worthy  of  attention,  they  took  an  early 
dinner,  and,  hiring  a  boat,  desired  their  servant  would  meet 
them  at  Bannaghar. 
5 
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Otir  iravelkrs  were  charm ed  with  the  view  of  the  country 
llxraugh  which  they  paseed.  The  river  had  now  assumed 
the  form  oF  a  lough  or  take,  called  Loch  Derg ;  and  as  the 
weather  was  very  fine  and  temperatej  they  were  sorry  when 
they  approached  Bennaghar,  Here  they  staid  a  short  time 
to  tjW  the  canal,  which  open^  an  inland  communication  be. 
tweerf  Dublin  and  Limerick.  ^*  I  see  nothing  to  detain  us 
here,"  said  Edward,  as  they  returned  to  the  town  of  Ben- 
naghar,  **  and  I  am  anxious^  to  reach  Athlone:"  but  he  was 
quite  disappointed  as  he  approached  that  place.  He  had 
pictured  Athlone  as  a  large,  strong,  well  built  city,  since  its 
capture  by  Baron  de  Ginckle,  in  the  reign  of  William  IIL 
as  described  as  *'  an  effort  of  boldness  and  vigour,  to  which 
history  scarcely  furnishes  a  parallel."  Dr.  Walker  was 
amused  at  the  expression  of  his  intelligent  countenance. 
"  Why,'*  said  the  doctor,  "  what  did  you  expect  to  find  ? 
There,  you  see,  is  a  bridge  composed  of  many  arches,  and 
bearing  marks  of  antiquity  upon  the  very  face  of  it.  There, 
you  perceive,  are  many  beautiful  figures  and  inscriptions, 
which  will  afford  you  some  amusement  perhaps :  they  relate 
to  the  great  successes  of  Queen  Eh'zabeth,  o£  renowned 
memory,  and  are  meant  to  perpetuate  the  recollection  of  her 
clemency.  You  recollect^  1  suppose,  the  numbers  she  caused 
to  be  executed,  and  their  heads  to  foe  placed  upon  conspicu- 
ous situations,  in  order  to  deter  others  from  incurring  her 
displeasure.  From  the  disappointment  your  countenance 
(expresses,  I  suppose  you  will  have  no  objection  to  quit  this 
great  town,  and  proceed  immediately  to  Carrick." — "  None 
at  all,"  replied  Edward,  *<  this  is  indeed  a  poor  miserable 
place,  and  appears  doubly  so,  from  the  idea  1  had  formed  of 
its  importance."  And  the  travellers  accordingly  pursued 
their  journey,  but  not  with  quite  so  much  ease  and  pleasure 
as  hitherto. 


SECTION  V. 

ITHE   BOGS   OF    IRELAND. 

The  counties  of  West  Meath  and  Longfofd  afe  much  iH* 
terrupted  by  bogs ;  and  Edward  began  tt  length  to  discover, 
that  his  mother  might  possibly  be  inconvenienced  by  travel* 
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ing  in  Ireland.  The  roads  were  now  become  very  serpen- 
tine, and  it  often  happened,  that  in  order  to  get  forwards  ope 
mile,  they  were  obh'ged  to  retreat  two.  Edward  became 
impatient  more  than  once,  as  their  guide  prevented  his  tak- 
ing what  appeared  a  very  sure,  gentle,  Undulating  road, 
covered  with  moss,  and  looking  far  more  inviti|^  than  that 
he  wa?  compelled  to  follow.  "  Sure  now  ana  you  sink," 
said  thq  man,  **  if  you  go  there ;  'tis  a  bog,*'  The  bogs  in 
many  parts  of  Ireland  rise  and  fall  in  alternate  hills^  and  val- 
leys, and  the  deceitful  appearance  they  present  of  a  smooth 
green  surface,  has  often,  proved  fatal  to  stf  angers*  Indeed, 
many  cattle  are  lost  in  these  bogs,  in  the  spring ;  for  as  the 
grass  generally  grows  very  luxuriantly  near  their  edges,  ani- 
mals sometimes  approach  too  near,  and  fall  into  the  pits  or 
sloughs,  and  are  drowneil. 

Carriqk,  althQugh  a  place  neither  possessing  amusemeAt 
or  profit*  was  a  welcome  asylum  tp  the  weary  traveljera. 
<'  I  wish  the  good  people,  possessing  land  in  the  country 
through  which  we  have  just  passed,  would  adopt  the  drain- 
ing system.''  said  Dr.  Walker,  as  he  took  his  seat  by  a  turf 
fire.  **  Tiie  inconvenienqe  of  these  bogs  is  very  great ;  a 
considerable  part  of  the  kingdom  being  rendered  entirely 
useless  by  th^,  to  say  nothing  of  the  dangers  to  which  they 
expose  ignorant  travellers.  Every  barbarous  and  ill-inha- 
bited country  abounds  in  bogs :  now,  although  Ireland  is 
neither  in  a  state  of  barbarism,  nor  is  there  any  lack  of  in- 
habitants,, yet  there  are  few  countries  where  there  are  so 
many  perAons  destitute  of  employment;  many  who  live  nor 
body  knows  how,  and  so .  many  whose  intelligent  minds, 
which  are  susceptible  of  as  much  improvement  as  those  of  any 
other  people  in  the  world,  are  so  obscured  by  poverty  and 
oppression.  In  former  times,  these  bogs  served  as  a  place 
of  refuge  to  the  inhabitants,  when  they  were  first  invaded 
by  the  Danes  and  Britons ;  and  indeed  they  are  now  made 
use  of  often  as  places  of  security,  not  against  foreign  inva- 
ders, but  against  custom-house  officers.  The  natives  are 
well  acquainted  with  the  different  natures  of  these  bogs,  some 
parts  of  which  will  bear  a  man,  while  the  spot  close  tp  it 
would  apparently  engulph  him.  When  the  Irish  peasants 
receive  intimation,  and  they  have  generally  pretty  accurate 
infort^e^s  upon  these  occasions,  that  they  are  likely  to  be 
cUsturb§^  ui  the  formation  of  their  favourite  liquor,  Whishet^^ 
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tt^  still  into  ^  bogy  and  sure  soon  beyond  the 
'  r  jparsuers.'*      * 

r.  Sir,"  enquired  Ediyard^  ^^  do  you  suppose 
Yiie4r^''<V^  v^^^  orlginalJjT  fonned  V — **  That  is  not  a  very 
es^^estion  to  answer;  for  there  are  di&rent  opinions 
upon  the  subject.  Ireland  abounds  in  xprings,  but. these 
springs  are  mostly  dry  in  summer,  and  the  grass  and  weeds 
grow  thick  about  these  piaces.  In  the  winter,  the  water 
swells  prodigiously,  and  softening  the  loose  earth,  the  grass 
floats  on  their  surmce,  the  roots  of  which,  becoming  ^ongy, 
form  a  kind  of  mat.  As  it  collects  loose  particles  of  earth 
or  seeds,  or  leaves,  it  assumes,  by  degrees,  a  substantial  form. 
In  the  spring  it  dries  and  witliers,  and  becomes  turf;  but 
new  grass  springing  up  through  this  turf,  from  the  s^eds  of 
the  last  year's  crop,  this  surface,  which  is  agai^  lifted  up  in 
the  following  winter,  accumulates,  and  becomes  thicker  and 
tliicker,  untS  it  acquires  such  a  consistency,  that  the  spring 
which  formed  it,  has  no  longer  the  power  of  acting  upon  it. 
This  water,  as  it  is  thus  prevented  from  rising  beyond  a  cer« 
tain  degree,  extends  itself  in  every  direction,  and  thus  in- 
creases the  size  of  the  bog.  When  first  formed,  it  is  called 
a  quaking  bog;  but  when,  in  the  course  of  years,  it  becomes 
an  elastic  substance,  it  is  called  a  turf  bog.  This  turf  is 
used„  as  you  perceive,  for  firing.  The  bottom  of  bogs  is 
generally  a  kind  of  white  clay,  or  rather  I  should  say,  sandy 
marie :  so  that  a  little  water  niakes  it  exceedingly,  soft ;  and 
when  dry,  it  forms  a  light  dust ;  the  grass  has  therefore  no 
hold  lipon  this  uncertain  tenure,  and  is  therefore  easily 
loosened,  and  then  floata  as  we  have  described.  Although 
the  neighbourhood  of  these  bogs  isjvery  unwholesome,  yet 
the  Irish  build  their  cabins  very  much  in  their  neighbour* 
hood.  Turf  is  a  most  impenetrable  substance,  the  rain 
makes  no  impression,  upon  it ;  but  stagnates  on  the  surface, 
except  that  part  which  is  exhaled  by  the  sun  ;  the  vapour 
therefore  that  is  thus  drawn  from  the  bogs  is  often  putrid 
and  stinking,  and  consequently  the  air  in  their  vicinity  must 
be  infectious.  In  the  turf  bogs  of  Ireland,  large  quantities 
of  timber  have  been  found,  which  may  be  aceounted  for 
thus :  the  Earl  of  Cromartie  mentions  a  curious  circum- 
stance, which  fell  under  his  own  immediate  observation  in 
Scotland.  Passing  between  Achidiscald  and  Gonnazd,  in 
the  neighbourliood  oi  Lochbrun,  he  observed  a  firm  stand- 
ing  wood  so  very  old,  that  the  trees  were  leafless  and  bark- 
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less :  this;  he  was  told,  by  a  peasant,  was  the  ustf^l  way  in 
'  which  firs  decay ;  and  that,  in  process  of  time,  they  would 
gradually  throw  themselves  up  from  the  roots,  and  thus  pe- 
rish. Some  fifteen  years  afterwards,  he  was  much  surprized 
at  finding  the  wood  totally  gone,  and  the  spot  on  which  it 
stood  covered  with  a  green  moss.  Having  made  enquiries 
upon  the  subject,  he  found  the  trees  had  fallen,  as  the  pea- 
sant liad  foretold,  and  that  nobody  had  been  at  the  pains  to 
carry  it  away ;  the  green  moss  or  fog  had  overgrown  the 
whole  of  the  timber;  and  that  this  moss,  being  nourished  by 
the  moisture  which  came  down  from  the  hill  above  it,  had 
stagnated  on  the  plain,  and  formed  a  regular  bog :  he  was 
also  told,  that  it  was  perfectly  impassable:  doubting  the  truth 
of  the  latter  assertion,  he  iromeaiately  jumped  upon  it,  and 
sunk  up  to  the  neck,  as  you  would  have  done  to-day,  Ed- 
ward, had  it  not  been  for  our  guide.*'  . 

The  Morse  deer,  which  is  very  plentiful  in  America,  ap- 
pears to  have  been  numerous  in  Ireland ;  for  in  the  particular 
neighbourhood  we  have  just  traversed,  and  about  Ferma- 
nagh, many  horns,  and  even  heads,  and  in  some  places  whole 
skeletons  of  that  animal  have  been  discovered  at  the  depth  of 
from  four  to  fourteen  feet,  under  ground.  This  part  of 
Ireland  produces  very  fine  ambergris.  At  Sligo,  and  along 
the  coast  of  Mayo,  Kerry,  and  the  isles  of  Arran,  it  is  found 
in  considerable  quantities.  <<  I  think,"  said  Edward,  **  it 
is  a  very  great  pity,  that  so  fine  a  country  as  this  miglit  be 
made,  if  properly  attended  to,  should  be  so  neglected,"— 
"'I  think  so  too,!*  replied  Dr.  Walker:  "  perhaps  when  you 
return  from  your  travels,  and  have  made  yourself  well  ac- 
quainted with  human  nature  in  its  various  forms,  you  will  be 
able  to  do  that,  the  necessity  of  which  all  seem  willing  to 
allow ;  though  as  yet  no  one  has  had  the  courage  or  the 
skill  to  point  out  how  it  should  be  effected."  *•  1  will  begin 
^  with  my  own  castle,*'  said  his  pupil. 


SECTION  VI. 

WAKES   iK   IRELAND. 


From  Carrick,  the  travellers  proceeded  to  Leitrim ;  on 
the  road  thither,  they  were  not  a  little  inconvenienced  by  the 
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fiitier£\l  of  some  cousm  of  tlieir  postillioDr  Upon  stopping 
their  poor,  lean^,  haij-itarved  animals,  at  a  wretched  imi,  .or 
rather  liovel,  by  the  road  side,  to  give ,  them  a  little  water^ 
Blarney  learnt  that  a  relation  of  his.  was  dead ;  and  upoi^ 
bclog  asked  to  attend  his  wake^  he  said,  **  he  couldn't  re-, 
fuisey"  and  so  very  quietly  begged  Dr.  Walker  and  his  pupil 
would  just  be  so  kind  as  to  stop  till  the  morning.  ;  In  vain 
the  travellers  remonstrated;  Blarney  was  positive;  and  Dr. 
Walker  was  obliged  to  get  out  of  his  chaise,  and  follow  the 
postillion  into  the  irm^  There,  to  the  great  surprize  of  £d* 
ward,  they  found  tiie  corpse  laid  out  upon  the  table,  with 
candles,  and  plates  of  salt  all  about  him.  The  host  was  very 
busy,  as  well  as  his  dame  i  and.  two  girls,  their  daughters, 
iippeared  to  be  making  great  preparations  for  some  sort  oft 
entertainment,  rather  than  a  funeral. 

**  Sure  and  you'll  dance,'*  said  one  of  them  to  Edward^, 
who  being  but  little  acquainted  with  the  manners  of  the 
poorer  Irish,  stared  at  the  question;  but  Dr.  Walker,  who? 
knew  the  Customs  of  the  Irish  peasantry  well,  answered  for 
him,  **  He  likes  blind  man's  buff  best.'*  The  girt  replied, 
**  that  they  should  play  blind  man's  buff,  and  hunt  the  slip- 
per too,  as  soon  as  her  brother  came  back,  who  was  gone  to 
fetch  the  piper.'*  When  this  youth  returned,  he  brought 
the  melancholy  intelligence,  that  the*  piper  was  sick,  and 
could  not  come,  but  that  he  had  brought  a  host  of  friends  to 
iament  over  the  dead.  To  say  the  truths  the  friends  came 
in  so  fast,^  and  brought  with  them  so  strong  a  perfume  of 
whiskey,  that  the  travellers  gladly  accepted  an  invitation, 
given  them  by  the  girls,  to  go  to  the  barn,  where  they 
soon  lieard  sounds  of  doleful  lamentations  issuing  from  the 
house,  which  gradually  increased,  till  they  became  a  dread- 
ful howl — "  Ah  why  did  ye  die  ;**  forming  the  burthen  of  the 
funeral  song.  The  barn,  in  the  mean  while,  presented  a 
scene  of  joyous  mirth ;  blind  roan's  buff,  and  hunt  the  slip- 
per, were  followed  up  with  great  spirit.  Towards  morning. 
Dr.  Walker,  as  the  sounds  from  within  the  inn  gradually , 
subsided,  thought  perhaps  the  postillion  would  now  continue 
his  journey :  but  he  was  mistaken ;  he  protested  he  would 
not  move  a  step  till  his  cousin  was  safely  lodged  in  the 
ground;  and  as  our  travellers  were  totally  unacquainted 
with  the  road,  they  were  obliged  to  make  a  virtue  of  neces- 
sity, and  stay  quietly  till  the  middle  of  the  day,  when  Blarney 
Assured  them  he  would  make  up  for  lost  time.     He  was  as 
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good  as  hte  iitro^d;  for  he  flogged  the  wretched  animals  till  be 
got  4heiii  into  a  gi^lop ;  and,  regardless  of  the  entreaties  of 
his  ^passengers,  «md  the  cracking  of  his  crazy  vehicle,  Blar* 
ney  drove  im,  and  at  length  safely  landed  them  at  Lei- 
trim. 

Having  thus  f<rflowed  tite  course  of  the  Shannon  to  its 
Mrarc^y  they  traversed  the  bomities  of  Ferttianf^h,  Tyrone, 
and  Lol)d6nderry.  They  made  scime  short  stay  at  the  capi- 
tal of  the  last  mentioned  county,  the  siege  of  which^  in  the 
dispute  between  JamcSs  IL  itnd  wtlliam  III.  fbr  the  crown  of 
Great  firitiAn,  is  deservedly  ^celebrated.  Londonderry  stands 
Ob^he  Eoyle,  over  which  ^ere  h  a  wooden  bridge  of  sin. 
guliir  conartmction,  o^e  thousand  and  sixty-eight  feet  in 
faig^.  * 

"  Now  for  the  6iant*8  Causeway,*'  said  Edward  jo^Uy, 
as  they  prepaid  to  ^uit  Londonderry :  **  I  really  qufte  long 
ti^  tfee  it;  for  I  think  I  have  heard  that  it  Db  the  fihest  exhi- 
bititfn  of  basaltic  coliunns  in  %he  universe.'*  ^  Tou  hare 
heiard  right,"  repHed  Dr.  Walker. 
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Tas  British  dOmttiions  preseht  the  noblesit  specimetis  in 
the  known  worid  of  columnar  basalt ;  amongst  which,  the 
Giani*8  Cttmemay  stands  Cdnspicuous,  it  cois^ts  of  three 
l^rs  of  basalt  cokmms,  which  extend  somb  liundred  feet 
mto  the  sea.  Tt  is  surrounded  by  precipitous  rocks,  f^om 
200  to  400  feet  high,  in  wbich  there  are  several  striking  as- 
sembli^es  of  t^lumns,  iBome  vertical,  some  bent  or  inclined, 
and  some  horizontal,  and  as  it  were  mortised  or  driven  into 
the  rock.  Bengore,  which  bounds  the  Cetuseway  on  the 
east,  consAts  of  alternate  ranges  of  tabultfr  and  massive, 
with  <:okitm)ar  basalt. 

.  But  limong  the  vilrioiis  and  grand  objects  on  this  coast, 
Fteskin  is  perhapiB  the  most  striking:  it  presents  several  co- 
lonnades of  great  height  and  regularity,  separated  from  each 
other  by  tabular  basalt;  and  at  Fairhead,  the  iiorth-east 
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cape  of  Tfteland,  and  forming  the  eaaft  side  bf  B<rfly«diftlle 
Bay,  there  is  a  range  of  columns  of  from  ten  t6  ilviehiy  tee% 
diameter,  and  between  20b  and  300  feet  high,  iwrppbrted 
ypou  a  steep  declivity,  and  offermg  to  iHb  iriaVin*ftr  at-defe 
the  £jiectack  of  a  terrace,  whteh  tow^fis  ^arljr  BOO  f&&t 
above  the  iraves  that  roll  betiledth. 

Another  Basalt  di^ict,  which  isveti  exceie^dfc  thfe 'flSrihet 
in  magtiifleent  peculii^rities^  is  that  which  :ft6^xitB  it^^ih 
sfliling  domi  Loch  Nagaul,  in  Mull.  The  cdaat  df  thfc 
island  Qp6n  the  right  and  left  exhibits  the  step.Hke  aipp^^r- 
ance  of  basaltic  rocks  in  great  proportion,  with  yawning  i^ 
verns  add  fine  columns. 

The  isles  6f  Clva  anil  Gometra  r^se  withflife  abVtrpt^hft 
irregular  precipices  conn[m<ih  to  'this  fol'rtfatioh.  The  Tire- 
shamish  Isles  exhibit  colathn»r  '^d  massHne'b^t,  tttih  in 
die  ttidst  of  th'is  grand  ^panorama,  Stiafik  '^sents  itself. 
iTh^  columtis,  Which  are  from  Sixty  to  nitiety  fecft  high,  tti^ 
lippi'oac^eii  by  a  fi):ie  causeway,  rising  gently  frotti  the  deep, 
and  an  hnmen^  weight  of  tabular  basafh  lappedrs  suppottefl 
by  these  eohittihfi.  Thepiftars  are  perpendicular,  ineHrfed, 
and  in  sotne  pfacfes  extretaety  ctTrvcfd.  In  RngftPs  Cave,'l!hfe 
ranges  of  Columns  extend,  ih  deep  perspective,  ihto  the 
interior  of  the  rock,  presenting  a  sc^iie  or  such  tnlrivatlefl 
grandeur,  as  hitlierto  to  Irave  scbmed  the  ftescriptive  pen  of 
the  pdet,  or  the  pencil  of  tlie  paihtei»,  to  represent^ 

*'  Pmy,  iSir,"  said  Edward,  "Oftirhat  are  fhe^fiteaatJe 
coluttihs  cbfiaptfsed  V* 

Dti.  WALKfift, — «  Basalt  &  alwaj^s^  hotaOgetrtrotEs  rock, 
and  abounds  in  black  oxyde  df  iron  ;  and  a  jrfece  of  b^aJt 
presented  to  a  common  observer,  would  immediately  be  pro- 
nounced the  product  of  a  Volcano,  the  vctiaiogy  between  it 
and  the  lataibeing  most  striking." 

Upon  reaehiiig  Fairheaci,  Edwat-d  W2i8  h^  in  ^*bni^- 
Wient.  teven  liife flowing  imagfn'atidn  had  fefteh  short  Ih  the 
pidtilre  of  the  Giant's  Causeway,  tte  wds  perfectly  speech, 
less.  **  Was  t  wrong  when  I  described  the  grandetfr  of*thte 
scenV'  said  Dr.  Walker,  as  his  pupil  gazed  ^Mi  tistctoi^- 
m'eht  and  delight  at  the  magnificent  scene  before  him. 
"  Oh  no,  Sir,"  replied  Edward,  ''Oh  howl  ^isfc  1i^ Iho. 
ther  and  sisters  Could  see  this  grand  View!  lli'ope  y<Ju  will 
not  quit  tairhead  to  day.  Sir,  I  could  gaize  for  evi^r.'*.i^ 
"  No,"  replied  Dr.  Walker,  «  You  shall  pas»  bne  ttidtfe  day 
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here;  biit  we  have>  you  must  remember,  a  finer  prospect  of 
this  kind  in  reserve — the  Isle  of  Staffa." 

Edward  was  unwilling  to  allow  any  view  could  be  finer 
than  tbe  one  before  him.  The  next  day  unfortunately 
proved  very  stormy,  and  the  travellers,  although  they  rer 
ceived  much  gratification  in  contemplating  the  majesty  of 
the  waves  as  they  broke  against  the  Basaltic  columns,  were 
compelled  to  pass  the  greater  part  of  the  day  in  the  inn 
where  they  had  taken  up  their  abode,  and  where  they 
Amused  themselves  with  the  foUowing  short  dissertation  upoii 
rocks. 

Edward, — **  In  the  book  you  gave'  me,  Sir,  upon  the 
formation,  or  rather  nature  of  mountains,  it  says  that  green 
stone  is  often  found  upon  primary  rocks." 

Da.  Walker.—"  Exactly  so.'* 

"  And,"  pursued  Edward,  '*  Primitive  rocks  are  generally 
found  in  large  masses  or  blocks,  not  regularly  stratified, 
and  affecting  a  vertical  arrangement  in  their  fractures  and 
fissures.  Sometimes  they  are  of  a  perfectly  homogeneous 
texture,  conunonly  hard  and  durable,  and  sometime^  com- 
posed of  two  or  three  ingredients  blended  together;  they 
are  generally  crystalline  in  their  texture,  and  usually  con- 
stitute the  loftiest  mountains. 

**  The  traniution  series  of  rocks,  or  those  deemed  by  the 
JVemerianSy  next  in  point  of  antiquity,  to  the  primitive, 
are  less  lofty  than  the  former.  In  many  instances,  tbey 
present  a  slaty  texture ;  and  they  seem  to  have  been  depo- 
sited in  strata,  or  layers,  which  tire  seldom  either  vertical, 
or  horizontal,  but  variously  inclined  to  the  horizon. 

^'  The  secondary  rocks,  or  the  more  recent  series,  are 
nearly,  if  not  quite,  hdrizontal  in  their  position.  In  their 
texture  they  are  sofl,  and,  consequently,  easy  of  decay ;  and 
they  appear  rather  as  mechanical  deposits  than  as  chemical 
compounds  which  have  resulted  from  fusion,  crystallization, 
or  solution.  But  I  think  I  can  recollect  the  exaot  divisions 
of  mountains  into  four  classes,  as  arranged  by  Werner  and 
his  disciples,  namely,  1.  Primitive ;  %  Intermediate ;  3.  Se. 
condary;  4.  Tertiary;  to  which  jnay  be  added  Volcanic 
mountains,  as  a  5th  class. 

**  I.  Primitive  mountains  are  composed  of  1.  Granite; 
2.  Gneiss ;  3.  Micaceous  shistus ;  4.  Argillaceous  shistus  ; 
5.  Primitive  lime-stone;  6.  Trap  ;  7.  Porphyry;  8.  Sjemt6; 
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9>S6fpeA|iiie;  1  a  Topaz  rock;  11.  Quartz;   1*2.  SUicious 

ah^|||8.  .  ": 

*^  II*  btermediate  mountains  are  composed  of,  1.  Lime^ 
stone;  2.  l^rap;  S.  Amygdaloid;  4.  Wacken. 

**  III.  Secondary  mountains  are  composed  of,  1.  Sand^ 
stone;  2.  LiiQestone;  3.  Gypsum;  4>.  Chalk;  5.  Coal;  6. 
Common  Salt;  7.  Argillaceous  Iron.stone  and  Calamine; 
8.  Trap. 

^  IV.  Tertiary  mountains  are  composed  of,  1.  Sand  and 
and  Pebbles;  2.  Clays  and  Mud ;  3.  Bitummous  Tufk. 

**  V.  Volcanic  mountains  emit,  1,  Lava;  2.  Pumice;  3. 
Scoriae.  The  lava  is  sometimes  mingled  with  felspar,  quartz, 
or  granite.  If  the  mountain  be  a  secondary  mountain, 
marble,  calcareous  spar,  gypsum,  and  similar  substances  are 
ejected.  ••  t 

Dr.  Walker. — "  These  different  series  are  tolerably  ar- 
ranged in  regard  to  each  other ;  the  primary  rocks  forming 
the  basis  upon  which  the  others  rest :  the  transition  rocks 
upon  these  primaries,  are  immediately  recumbent,  which 
are  succeeded  by  the  varieties  of  the  secondary  roqks,  and 
by  their  detritus,  constituting  alluvial  matters  and  soils.  If 
the  wind  does  not  abate  to-morrow,  we  may,  perhaps^  have 
time  to  go  to  Loch  Neagh.  This  lake  is  worthy  of  notice 
firom  its  peculiar  qualities  of  turning  wood  into  stone.  Some 
of  the  ancient  writers  have  gone  so  far  as  to  say,  that  it 
would  turn  that  part  of  the  wood  which  was  in  the  mud, 
into  iron ;  the  part  in  the  water,  into  stone,  while  the  part 
above  the  water  still  remained  as  wood.  Mankind  delight  in ' 
the  marvellous,  and  in  the  early  periods  of  the  history  of  man, 
we  have  innumerable  instances  of  the  union  of  great  wisdom . 
tod  of  great  folly.  Men,  unaccustomed  to  search  for  natural 
causes,  as  in  the  earliest  ages  of  the  world,  have  invariably 
attributed  every  uncommon  appearance,  to  the  production 
of  invisible  beings,  such  as  fairies,  genii,  and.saforth.  As 
they  advance  in  knowledge,  they  are  apt  to  rush  into  the 
opposite  extreme,  and  suppose  that  every  thing  contains 
within  itself  an  all-sufficient  power  or  cause,, .whereby  it  acts 
or  is  acted  upon,^  without  the  interferenQe  of  an  all-wise 
and  mighty  Creator.  I  would  wish  yow,  Edward,  not  to  rest 
content  with  hearsay  intelligence,  wheire  you  can  from  your 
own  observation  have  the  opportunity  of  judging  for  yourself. 
The  most  patient  investigators  have  always  been  the  most 
successful  enquirers.  Two  of  the  greatest  philosophers  the 
■  js  5        ■  - 
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wdrld  erer  n&w^  Lord  Bbcod,  and  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  are  in 
nothing  so  much  superior  to  all  other  philosophers  as  in  the 
deliberation  and  patience  with  which  they  pursued  their  en. 
quiries.  They  sought  for  truth  with  the  most  unwearied 
diligence,  diey  nerer  adopted  speculation  for  fact,  nor  were 
tbey  "satisfied  wi(^  the  seniblaBce  in  place  of  the  reality. 


SECTION   VIII. 


THE  PKTRliPYlKG    QUAlItlltS  O^   LOCH   N£AGk. 

/*BuT  to  return  to  Loch  Neagh/*  said  the  Doctor, 
**  from  which  I  hate  unconsciously  wandered, — thiis  lake 
IS  the  larger  in  Ireland;  being  twenty  miles  in  length 
from  the  north.webt  to  the  south-east  point,  and  nearly 
fifteen  miles  from  the  north-east  to  the  south-west  point. 
As  to  its  petrifying  qualities  already  mentioned,  many 
writers  suppose  it  consists,  not  so  much  in  the  lake  as 
in  the  ground  near  it ;  that  the  earth  in  the  vicinify  of  the 
lake  does  produce  the^e  petrifactions  there  is  little  doubt, 
irhe  great  Dr.  Robert  Boyle  has  observed  that  *  ih^  earth 
harbours  different  kinds  of  petfesceht  liquors,  and  many 
of  them  impregnated  with  60me  sort  of  tnineral  or  other.' 
But  this  petrified  wood  is  found  in  the  lake,  and  as  there  are 
no  springs,  or  waters,  but  are  more  or  less  impregnated  with 
such  sort  of  mineral  and  saline  particles,  {ihh  Is  prdVed  tiy 
analyzing  the  most  limpid  streams)  "^hich  afi^r  eVat^pr^tibn, 
still  in  the  residuum,,  giv^  some  particles  of  salt,  With^onie 
atones  aiid  mineral  ores.  Loch  Neagh  may  produce  th^se 
petrt&ctJotis  as;weil  as  the  earth  iii  its  environs. 

«  Petrifying  springs  aregeherally  irapregnatied,  sbme  With 
calcareous  particles  of  stones,  and  othet^  with  ferruginous 
and  vitdolic  particle,  'those  of  the  stony  arid  calclarebds' 
kind*  when  they  drop  on  wood,  or  other  vegetables,  aCt  ttn 
them  for  the  most  part  by  incrustations  and  coalitions,  which 
yet  adhere  close  toge^er;  they  Iselddtn  turn  the  wood  itito 
kone ;  but  sticking  tO  it  Coagulate  on  it,  and  by  degrees 
co'^er  them  witli  a  crust  iif  a  whitish  substance,  of  different 
thickness,  by  which  the  wood  is  wrapped  in  a  stbtiy  coat, 
this  Gont  being  brokeh  before  the  wobd  is  rotten,  you  will 
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lind%'eii?%iti  the  stone,  which  is  tety  oft^n  €neAby« 
Sttbiequt^t  Hierust^tion  or  petrifoction,  the  dtony  pfarti)^ 
tten  ^tAmg  the  place  of  the  rotten  wooA,  Sometimes,  in*. 
•<ieed,  these  waters  fbrmenftiog  the  pores  of  ^e  wood,  i^er 
ioiigitadinatly  or  transversely,  insmuate  'themselves  ks»^ 
them  or  fill  them  up  with  thin  iMony  parth^,  txid  by  fhek 
burning  tit*  tMyrroding  qualities  proceeding  froVn  lim^tone, 
destroy  the  wood,  and  assume  the  shap^  of  the  plant '^)fey 
have  thus  destrfi^^. 

••Trieste  peirifacfions generally  *fermeift  with  aciclt^nd 
9p1tit*tif  vittiol,  "and  by  calcitiation  mOy^  re&Uced'to  Ifttie. 

**  Agtthi,  ferruginous  ormdtallic  p&ttWykig  'tptittgB^xnm&lf 
toCtby  itisiiniating  tJieir €tte«t  partidles  ifhrdugh  the  pdWa 
tit&d'v^ed^ls  of  the  wo^od,  or  other  vegetitbles,  without  en^ 
iSiH&ttging  their  litiHc  Ofr  liltenng  thehr  tekture,  thoii^  thqr 
greatly  incteasetlifelr  ^eclific  gravity ;  and  sudh  h  the  petri* 
fied  wood  on  the  skores  o^f  l.och  Neagh;  for  it  doe&  i)Ot 
Shaw  any  otitwatd  addition  or  Coalition  of  matter  covermg 
it^  btft  preserves  thfe  grains  and 'vestiges  of  wood ;  the  on^ 
altettttioti  ]^erceptible  is  te  the  weight  and  closeness,  fink 
«hib  k  caused  by  the  mineral  particles  which  have  fillte^  up 
t!he  pores. 

••'  Though  mines  iMve  not  been  fiiscbVeredtn  the  vidnity 
^f  the  Looh,  there  Is  reason  to  beHeve  there  are  such  in  its 
ni^igfabotxrhood,  frotn  the  great  quantity  of  ironstonesfbtind 
dfi  i(^  shores,  and  places  adjacent  to  it,  and  froth  the  y^«* 
iowish  ochre  and  clay  to  be  met  with  in  many  places  hear  it^ 
If'these  iron-stones,  wHicih  are  very  ponderous,  and/are  of 
anochrish  yellow  on  the  outside,  and  inwardly  of  a  redd&h 
brown,  be  calcmed,  *they  yield  strmigly  tb  flie  magnet. 
HiAt  mmes^re  generated,  and  foandfn  the  bowels  df  *hills 
tmd  moutitains,  is  obvious  to  any  person  Wholia^thefe^ 
kno#led^e  df 'metaHuYgy,  and  that  sprmgs  also  inrobeed 
from  the  ^aine  sources,  is  no  less  obvious ;  tht^refore  ihould 
a  sprirtg  happen'inany-'of  these  ttomitains'to  iiSn  ihrough  a 
¥eih  of  mineralore  tJMEiny  kinfl  whatever, 'it  wJfl  wash  and 
aOate  ^ome  partis  of  Such  mineral,  impiregnate  Itseff  with 
unctuous,  8«Htte,  anti  metallic  particles,  if  in  its  wi^,  wbe-  " 
•fcer  uflder  Igrdond,  Or  ^t  its  issuitlg  out  of  the  dfift  of  the 
motirittiins,  'of  the  sides  of  the  river,  ot  of  the  lake  In  ques- 
tion, h  meets  with  Wood,  'vegetables,  or  any  lax  bcwiea, 
lodged  itt  the  mud  or  gravel.  Whose -pores  by  the  natural 
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heat  of  the  mineral  streams,  or  any  other  accidenty  beiirg 
open  and  duly  prepared,  these  metallic  moleculae  and  saline 
particles  will  penetrate  through,  insinuate  and  lodge  them<p 
selves  into  the  pores  and  vessels  of  such  wood,  and  fill  them 
up,  and  by  degrees  turn  them  into  stone.  .There  are  some 
of  these  lapidescent  juices  of  so  fine  a  substance,  yet  of  so 
petrifying  a.  nature,  that  they  will  penetrate  bodies  of  very 
di£Perent  kinds,  and  yet  scarcely,  if  at  all,  visibly  increase 
their  bulk,  or  change  thehr  shape  and  colour. 

**  That  such  springs  there  are,  hidden  under  this  lake  will 
appear  probable,  from  what  has  been  said,  and  perhaps  evi- 
dent, firom  the  accounts  since  received,  that  in  the  great 
firo^t  of  1780  the  lake  was  frozen  over  so  as  to  bear  men  on 
horseback,  yet  several  circular  spaces  remained  unfrozen. 
Mineral  streams,  or  exhalations,  highly  saturated  with  stony 
and  mineral  particles,  are  oflen  found  to  have  a  petrifying 
quality,  as  is  seen  at  the  bath  called  Green  Pillars,  in  the 
city  of  Buda,  in  Hungary.  If  such  streams  should  in  certain 
places  find  or  force  dieir  way  through  the  sand  or  pores  of 
the  earth,  they  may  operate  on  wood,  &c,  buried  in  the  ground, 
permeate  its  vessels,  and  by  degrees  turn  it  into  stone ;  and 
such  is  the  most  probable,  if  not  the  only  reason,  that  cai^ 
be  assigned  for  those  petrifactions  of  wood  found  in  sand. 

^<  Thus  much  for  Loch  Neagh,  Edward,  but  I  pannot  quit 
t^is  subject  without  mentioning  those  extraordinary  petri- 
factions which  are  to  be  met  with  in  a  great  desert  to  the 
vest  of  C^o  in  Egypt,  mentioned  by  Mr.  Horneman* 
He  saysf-^  ^at  in  the  desert  which  forms  a  natural  boun. 
dary  to  Egypt,  on  the  west,  extending  from  the  Natron 
valley  to  the  mountains  Ummesogier,  petrified  wood  is  found 
of  various  sizes  and  forms ;  sometimes  are  seen  whole  trunks 
of  trees  of  twelve  feet  in  circumference,  or  more ;  sometimes^ 
only  branches  and  twigs,  scarcely  any  of  a  quai:ter  of  an  inch  in 
diameter,  and  sometimes  merely  pieces  of  bark  of  various 
kinds,  and  in  particular  of  the  oak.  Many  of  the  great 
fitem$  yet  retain  their  side  brandies,  and  in  many  the  natural 
timber  has  undergone  so  little  change,  that  the  circul^c 
ranges  of  the  wood  are  discernible.  The  colour  of  this  pe- 
trified wood  is  in  general  black,  or  nearly  so,  but  in  some 
Instances  it  is  of  a  light  grey,  and  then  so  much  resembling 
wood  in  its  natural  state,  that  their  slaves  would  often  coU 
lect  it  and  bring  it  in  for  firing.'         . 
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**  These  :petrtfactions  are  sometimes  scattered  in  single 
pieces,  but  are  oflener  found  in  irregular  layers  or  strata, 
covering  a  considerable  space  of  ground. 

**  The  appearance  of  this  desert  waste  in  which  these  pe« 
trifactions  are  found*  is  that  of  a  lee  shore,  over  which  the 
waters  streaming  before  the  storm  have  on  their  ebb  depo* 
sited  timber,  or  what  else  was  carried  away  by  the  tide. 
No  part  of  it  has  the  appearance  of  having  been  worked  by 
any  kind  of  tool,  and  those  trunks  of  trees  which  have  been 
hastily  pronounced  by  travellers  masts  of  vessels,  are  nothing 
more  than  the  branchless  bodies  of  trees,  thirty  or  forty  feet 
long,  which  are  in  many  parts  splintered,  but  not  by  human 
workmanship,  ^ow  this  vast  deposition  of  petrified  timber 
qame  there,  has  not  been  decided,  nor,  most  probably,  will 
it  ever  be  decided. 

_  **  Many  parts  of  these  deserts  are  supposed  to  have  been 
submerged  at  a  period  subsequent  to  the  deluge,  for  there 
are  in  many  parts  marine  shells  of  various  kincU,  found  in 
the  mountains  which  border  upon  it.'' 

Edwahd. — **  1  think  I  should  like  to  travel  in  Africa  very 
much/* 

Dr.  Walker.—"  You  must  then  arm  yourself  with  un- 
common fortitude,  the  danger  of  traversing  the  interior  of 
Africa  is  very  great,  and  the  fatigue  such  as  those  only  ac* 
customed  to  live  like  the  hardy  Bedoweens  can  scarcely  en- 
dure. Nevertheless,  what  has  been  done  may  still  be  done, 
and  I  do  think  I  should  have  some  pleasure  in  accompanying 
you.  And  now  before  we  leave  Ireland  let  us  take  a  slight 
sketch  of  its  surface,  dimat^,  and  productions." 


SECTION  IX. 


«£KBRAL   VIEW  OF   IRELAND. 

.  The  face  of  the  country  is  mostly  level,  .containing 
many  bogs  and  lakes ;  it  is  well  watered  with  rivers,  and  has 
i|  Small  chain  of  mountains  in  Kerry,  in  Wicklow,  in  the 
south-east  of  Ulster,  and  in  the  north-west  of  Connaught ; 
Croagh  Patrick  mount,  on  the  south-east  of  Clew  Bay,  rises 
to  2666  feet  above  the  Jevel  of  th«  Bea;  Mount  Nephi%  in 


Mftyo,  2640 ;  M^tigen^  in  Kerry,  2500  fbet.  The  climate 
is  very  mild,  and  fkvourable  to  vegetation  ;  hence  the  grain 
for  exportation^  and  the  nttmerous  herds  of  cattle  with  which 
it  supplies  England  and  the  navy. 

By  a  reeem  survey,  Ireland^is  found  to  ciJtttain  19,436,960 
acres,  Bnglteh  mfeasute;  ^f  which  14,932  are  cultivated, 
5,500,000  W^te,  but  dti«ceplible  of  culti^fitidn  ;mnd  1 ,000,000 
uncultivatable,  coii^idcing  of  rcmds,  lak^,  rivers,  and  fitterilie^ 
ground.  The  most  elevftted  pa!Pt  of  Ivehattd  is  a  cuinred  Iftie 
extending  from  the  west  of  Munster  to  the  north-east,  thence 
through  the  litest  of  Leinster,  and  «ffe  sonth  and  tibk'th-we^t 
of  Ulster,  ^n  Cdnnaught  the  greatest  ^elevtftion  is  a  straight 
Ikie  fh)m  tl«e  fiottth^of  Gal^ay  to  thenbrth  of  S%). 

Ireland  k  also  ^ch  ih  minerals  atid  metals.  Lead,  co^ 
per,  iron,  silver,  coal,  marble,  slate,  ochres,  and  days,  at& 
fbmd.  in  all  -the  provitijceis.  Manganei^^  granite,  crystals, 
pebbles,  and  garhetfe,  in  Uktei*,  Connaught,  and  Leinster ;, 
ftiUets'  earth,  sulphar,  anid  Jasper,  in  Ulster  and  Leindter^ 
amethysts,  in  Ulster  and  Muhster;  aritiinony,  in  Monaghan; 
oalcediony,  in  Donegal;  cobalt,  in  Kerry;  gjrpsum,  abun- 
dant in  Antrim;  talc,  in  Carlow  and  Sligo;  porphyry,  in 
Dublin ;  pearis,  in  Galway  and  Kerry ;  petrifactions,  hi  Cork 
and  Londbilderry ;  gold  and  tin,  in  Wiekldw ;  pearh  are 
found  in  Lough  Corrib  atid  the  Lake  of  Killat-riey ;  isiKcioua 
sand,  in  Donegal ;  steatite,  in  toowft ;  serpent  stone,  abun. 
dstnt 4n  Sligo;  l9pGtr,  ih  Ck(re,  beautiful  like  that  of 'DeH>y-^ 
^Ire. 

1«8  ^scpcfks  are,  yam,  live  cattle,  the  produce  of 'slaugh- 
tered cattle,  fish,  copper  ore,  lead  ore,  flax,  paper,  grain, 
and  the  annual  amount  of  linen  cloth  exported,  is  estimated 
at  2,000,000/,  of  Knen  yarn,  500,000/,  The  export  of  com^ 
meal,  and  flour  to  England  in  1812,  was  1,641,681/. 

its  imports  are,  coal,  hemp,  flax.  East  and  West  In- 
dian produce.  And  the  chief  ports  are,  Dublin,  Cork,  Wa- 
terford,  Wexford,  Londonderry,  Limerick,  Belfast,  and 
Newry. 

Belfast  has  a  stately  bridge  of  twenty. one  arches  over 
the  I^Eigan:  the  inhabitants  may  be  almost  considered  a 
Sc(At»h  colony.  This  town  is  in  the  centre  of  the  Hneti- 
tmiie^  besules  whidh,  it  matiuflielllres  ^btton,  »ail  cldth,.' 
sugtor,  'glass,  and  earthenware:  'exports  <;hiefly  to  Aflierl<^ 
and  Ihe  West  Indies. 

Kilkenny  Is  said  te  b^  the  ttet(Vedtik>wt^4ii-kelsmd;  H 
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Vnancrfkctlfacfe  woollens  and  starch.  This  part  of  the  kkig- 
dom  produces  plenty  of  corn,  wool,  and  marble ;  has  fine 
plantations,  and  is  noted  for  its  minerals,  and  the  salubrity 
of  the  air. 

Galway  is  eligibly  situated  ibr  commerce,  the  salmon 
and  herring  fisheries  are  carried  on  with  spirit,  the  manufae* 
ture  of  cotton  goods  is  encouraged,  and  great  quantities  of 
jpt'ebaved  kelp  exported. 

ijtogheda  exports  much  grlain ;  imports  coals,  and  goods 
f\rom  England. 

Wexford  is  large,  handsoiiie,  and  m^u&ctUres  good 
wbblUfti;  it  Waft  kete  that  the  first  English  colony  was 
placited. 

Kinsale  is  a  populous  bnd&ttofig  port,  has  a  good  trade, 
and  IS  occasionally  a  station  for  the  royal  navy. 

the  export  trade  of  Sligo  is  equal  to  that  of  Galw^. 

Newry  increases  in  trade  and  population,  the  canal  com* 
xnunicates  with  Locli  Neagh,  and  the  Hay  of  Carlingford. 

ColertiJn  has  a  great  salmon  fisheir,  and  near  it  is  that 
a^nishing  ridj^e  of  todks  called  the  Gilint's  Causev^ay, 


CHJlPTfiR  IV. 

SCOTLAND. 

S^ECTION  I. 

¥taB   ItE^RlDiEfS. 

On  the  following  morning  as  the  wltlQ  had  abated,  and  the 
weather  Jippeat^d  to* be Htolef ably  settled,  our  travellers  em* 
bdrkedat  Mrh^ad  ibr  Cantyte.  They 'had  a  Yewaiicably 
pferfsdnt  ^ail,  and  as  iheysai  npdn  dedk  watchitfg  ihe-tfecedlng 
coiomtas  of  thteOiant'sCaiiseWajr,  iDr.'Walkerbrieajr  pointed 
out  to  his  pupil  the  most  striking  features  in  the  characiter 
tf^eltish.  «  In  thefrtnanner,*'  saiU  the  Doctor,  '*^  among 
thehigk^f  cfesses  they  resemble  the  English  inttianyr^ 
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spects ;  although  it  must  be  confessed,  that  there  is  now  on^ 
6trilcing  ditierence  between  the  two  nations.  Tl)e  Irish  are 
still  given  to  a  great  excess  in  wine ;  a  vice  which  has  aU 
most  disappeared  in  the  sister  island.  Hunting,  and  other 
robust  exercises^  occupy  mudh  of  the  time  of  die  Irish  gen- 
try; hence  they  enjoy  an  unusual  £ow  of  health  and  spirits; 
and  although  they  possess  from  nature,  minds  of  the  most 
intelligent  cast,  yet,  from  the  warmth  with  which  they  pursue 
their  ^vourite  sports,  little  time  is  allowed  them  for  culti. 
vating  and  improving  their  intellectual  faculties.  I  am,  of 
course,  speaking  generally  upon  this  subject.  There  are 
numerous  instances,  in  which  the  Irish  equal,  if  they  do  not 
Surpass,  the  literary  character  of  any  other  nation.  But  for 
the  celebrated  men  of  this  island^  1  must  refer  ybu  to  the 
Biographical  Dictionary  of  distingubhed  Irishmen.  The; 
character  of  the  people  we  are  about  to  visit,  I  mean  the 
Scotch,  is,  in  most  respects,  totally  different  from  that  of  the 
Irish.  The  peasantry  are  equally  hardy,  can  endure  fatigue 
and  privations  with  the  same  unwearied  patience  as  the  Irish 
t>ea6aut;  but  they  are  laborious  and  industrious,  and  ex- 
tremely attached  to  their  superiors.  The  elder  branch  of 
the  family  generally  inherits  the  whole,  or  at  least  the  greater 
part  of  the  family  property,  so  that  the  younger  parts  are 
compelled  to  provide  for  themselves,  by  their  own  exertions. 
Hence  the  numbers  that  quit  their  country,  and  seek  their 
fortunes  in  foreign  climes.  Few  men  are  more  successful  in 
life  than  the  Scotch ;  this  success  must  be  attributed  not  to 
their  being  Scotchmen^  but  to  the  patient  and  persevering 
diligence  with  wbich  they  generally  pursue  all  their  under- 
takings. 

<*  Scotland  can  boast  of  many  literary  characters  of  the 
first  class.  Robertson,  Hume,  Blfur,  Beattie,  Dugald 
Stuart,  Kaimes,  Jeffrey,  and  many  others  have  added  greatly 
to  the  stock  of  human  knowledge ;  while  her  poets,  Thom- 
son, Walter  Scott,  Bums  and  others,  have  almost  exhausted 
pleasures  of  imagination. 

*^  I  shall  say  nothing  of  the  Highlanders,  who  are  at' 
roost  a  distinct  race  of  beings  from  the  Lowlanders,  aa  we 
shall  have  many  opportunities  of  judging  of  their  character 
and  manners,  as  we  travel  through  their  wild,  romantic,  and 
beautiful  country.*' 

Upon  reaching  Cantyre,  our  travellers  staid  but  to  refresh 
themselves,  and  then  hired  a  boat  to  taJ&e  them  to  the  beau* 
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tiful  Isle  of  Arran,  bavirig  traversed  the  southern  parts  of 
the  Islands  which  are  low  and  highly  cuhivaied,  they  con- 
tinued their  journey  towards  the  north,  where  the  scenery 
becomes  more  jiicturesquL',  Among  the  mountains  which 
adorn  this  part  of  Arran,  that  of  Goatfell,  which  is  3,000 
feet  in  height,  stands  conspicuous.  From  Arran  they  pro- 
ceeded to  the  rocky  isle  of  Bute,  once  so  celebrated  for  its 
wood. crowned  heights,  which  are  mentioned  even  at  so  re- 
mote  a  period  as  the  time  of  the  Roman  Emperors. '  The 
island  has  lost  much  of  its  beauty  in  consequence  of  the 

freat  quantity  of  timber  which  has  been  cut  down  very  lately, 
he  Marquis  of  Bute  has  a  very  fine  seat  here,  called  Mount 
Stewart,  lying  directly  opposite  to  the  Larges,  where  thfe 
Spanish  Armada  was  wrecked.  The  capital,  Rothsay,  gives 
the  title  of  Duke  of  Rothsay  to  the  eldest  sons  of  the  kings 
of  Great  Britain.  From  Rothsay  they  embarked  for  Dum- 
barton in  order  to  take  a  survey  of  the  beautiful  Loch  Lo- 
mond. 

The  first  view  of  it  from  Tarbat,  presents  some  extensive 
serpentine  winding,  amidst  lofty  hills:  on  the  north,  bar- 
ren, black  and  rocky,  which  darken  with  their  shade  that 
contracted  part  of  the  water.  Near  this  gloomy  tract,  be- 
neath the  craig  Roston,  was  the  principal  seat  of  the 
McGregors,  »who,  for  a  massacre  of  the  Colquhouns,  or  Ca- 
houns,  were  proscribed  and  hunted  down  like  wild  beasts ; 
their  very  name  was  suppressed  by  act  of  Council ;  so  that 
the  remnant,  now  dispersed  like  Jews,  dare  not  even  sigii 
to  any  deed.  Their  posterity  are  still  said  to  be  distin- 
guished among  the  clans  in  which  they  have  incorporated 
fiiemselves,  not  only  by  the  redness  of  the  hair,  but  by  their 
still  retaining  the  mischievous  disposition  of  their  ancestors. 

On  the  east  sides,  the  mountains  are  equally  high,  but 
the  tops  form  a  more  even  ridge,  parallel  to  the  lake, 
except  where  Ben  Lomond  overtops  the  rest.  The  upper 
parts  are  black  and  barren  ;  the  lower  exhibit  the  rich 
tints  of  cultivation.  The  eastern  boundary  is  part  of  the 
Grampian  hills,  which  take  their  name  from  a  single  hill, 
the  Mons  Grampius  of  Tacitus,  where  Galgacus  waited  the 
approach  of  Agricola,  and  where  the  battle  was  fought  so 
fatal  to  the  brave  Caledonians.  Antiquarians  have  not 
a^Veed  upon  the  particular  spot,  but  it  is  by  some  placed 
near  Comrie,  at  the  upper  end  of  Strathern,  at  a  place  ta 
this  day  called  Galgachan  Moor, 
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On  passing  the  point  of  Fiskin,  an  expanse  of  water  bursts 
upon  the  sight,  varied  with  all  the  softer  beauties  of  nature^ 
and  presents  a  fine  contrast  to  that  on  the  east,  where  the 
Grampian  hills  present  a  bold  and  rugged  outline.  Immedi- 
ately is  a  flat,  covered  with  wood  and  corn  ;  beyond,  the 
headlands  stretch  far  into  the  water,  and  consist  of  gentle 
risings ;  many  have  their  surfaces  covered  with  wood,  others 
adorned  with  trees,  loosely  scattered  over  a  brilliant  verdure^ 
or  the  more  sombre,  but  not  less  pleasing,  hue  of  the  purple 
heath.  Numbers  of  islands  are  dispersed  over  the  lake  of 
the  same  elerated  nature  as  the  little  capes,  and  wooded  in 
the  same  manner:  others  just  peep  above  the  surface,  and 
are  tufted  with  trees;  and  numbers  are  so  disiposed  as  to 
form  magnificent  vistas. 

Opposite  Luss,  where  is  the  seat  of  the  Colquhouns,  at  a 

small  distance  from  shore,  is  a  mountainous  iste,  almost  coverect 

with  wood ;  it  is  nearly  half  a  mile  long,  and  has  a  most  fine 

-efiect.     There  are  somewhat  about  twenty-eieht  islands  in 

liie  lake,  some  of  which  are  well  stocked  with  deer. 

The  length  of  this  beauttful  Lake,  is  twenty-four  miles, 
and  its  greatest  breadth  eight ;  its  greatect  depth,  which  is 
between  the  point  of  Fiskin  and  l3en  Lomond,  is  a  hundred 
and  twenty  fathoms.  Our  travellers  having  leisure,  rode  to 
the  eminence  of  Millegs,  to  see  the  rich  prosjfect  between 
Loch  Lomond  and  the  Clyde.  One  way  is  seen  the  beau- 
tiful lake,  Ben  Lomond,  and  the  vast  mountains  above  Glen 
Crow,  On  the  other  hand  appears  a  fine  reach  of  the 
Clyde,  enlivened  with  shipping,  a  view  of  the  romantic  and 
beautiful  seats  of  Rdseneath,  and  Ardin-chap^l,  and  the  busy 
towns  of  Port  Glasgow  and  Greenock. 

"  The  Grampian  Hills,"  said  Dr,  Walker,  "  may  be  con- 
sidered as  a  grand  frontier  chain,  extending  from  Loch  Lo- 
mond to  Stonehaven,  forming  pretty  nearly  the  boundary 
between  the  Highlands  and  the  Lowlands ;  though  four  or 
five  counties,  on  the  north-east  of  that  chain,  have  in  their 
northern  and  eastern  parts  the  advantages  and  names  of 
Lowlands.  The  mountainous  tract  of  the  Highlands,  com- 
prehends the  counties  of  Bute,  Argyle,  Inverness,  Nairne, 
Ross,  Cromarty,  Sutherland,  Caithness,  and  the  Hebrides ; 
together  with  part  of  Dumbartonshire,  Morayshire,  Bartt- 
shire,  Aberdeenshire,  Kincardineshire,  Angus-shire,  and 
Perthshire.  Population  about  250,000.  The  language  is 
Gaelic  or  Erse,     The  rest  of  Scotland  is  called  the  Low* 
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ilaAl..  B«rfd^  tbis  divisidn,  ScoUftficl  ts  divi^cl,  by  nature, 
l^  lt«  firil^lakes,  and  fivers,  into  three  parts,  viz.  the  north- 
&B,  ^e  Middle  and  the  southern.  The  middle  is  separated 
fy^Ak  th^  taoithem  by  a  loch  Knd  ft  chain  of  lakes,  extending 
from  the  Moray  Ft^  to  the  Isle  of  Mufll ;  iEind  from  the 
sbuthe^n  part  by  the  FHth  of  Clyde,  Loch  Lombnd,  the  river 
Forth,  and  the  Frith  of  Forth.  The  northern  is  chiefly  an 
idscfoibly  of  vast  dreftry  mountains; — ^^mountainous  chains 
trftlrerse  the  middle,  in  diibt«ent  directions,  and  excepting  its 
^astet^h  c^rast,  ctrftble  land  is  in  disproportion  :-^the  scenery 
is  veiy  romantic.  The  southed  fNirt  resefftibks  England  in. 
lis  genefral  adpect  ftnd  stMe  of  cultivation. 

**  I  hope,  Edward, you  are  already  convinced  we  need  not 
quit  the  British  Isles  to  search  for  beautiful  or  sublime  pros- 
pects* Even  among  the  |;d^rdehs  of  Italy,  we  may  talk  of 
Loch  Lomond,  and  amidst  the  inferior  mountains  of  Swltzer* 
land,  we  may  mention  l3en  Lomond,  and  Ben  Nevis,  the  lat«^ 
-  ter4>f  which  we  shall  see  as  we, pass  the  borders  of  Argyle- 
shire.  It  is  4<,250  feet  above  the  Idvel  of  thcsea,  but  even 
this. mountain,  by  the  side  of  the  stupendous  Mont  Blanc, 
w<m]d  hide  its  diminished  head,  and  appear  but  a  hillock. 
The  height  of  Mont  Blanc  is  15,550  feet.  In  speaking  of 
the  height  of  mountains,  you  must  understand  that  it  is  al« 
ways  calculated  from  the  kvel  of  the  sea.  The  Barometer 
has  been  applied  with  great  success  in  measuring  mountains ; 
for  cvdry  103  feet  whkh  you  ascend  with  the  barometer,  the 
mercury  in  Its  tube  falls  y'^  of  an  uich,  1 53  feet  of  air  being 
equal  to  j'^  of  an  inch  of  niercury  on  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
liie  barometer  on  the  top  <^  Snowdon,  in  Wales,  sinks  8,67 
inches ;  therefore  that  mountain  is  3,780  feet  in  petpen* 
dicular  height.     Do  you  understand  that,  Edward.''' 

Edward.—"  P^erfectly,  Sir.*' 

Dr.  Walker. — "  Have  you  sufliciently  contemplated 
the  beauties  of  this  charming  lake  ?  If  so,  we  will  resume 
our  journey,  and  get  a  peep  at  Ben  Nevis,  in  Argyleshire. 
Kelvin.  Bridge  is  but  eight  miles  from  hence,  but  we  will  see 
that  in  our  southern  tour.'*' 

After  traversing  the  mountainous  region,  atid  experiencing 
the  well-known  hospitality  of  the  Highlanders,  our  travellers 
approached  the  object  of  their  curiosity ;  they  had  for  a 
length  of  time  seen  its  lofly  head  towering  above  the  sunii- 
mits  of  the  neighbouring  mountains.  On  the  north-east  Bid6 
it  rises  perpendicularly  nearly  1,500  feet,  presenting  thjC 
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view  of  a  frightful  precipice.  The  upper  half  of  the  mountaia 
U  destitute  of  ail  vegetation.  After  much  labour  and  fatigue 
our  travelJers  readied  the  suinniifc  wli^re  the  extensive  view 
surpassed  even  their  expectations.  The  tops  of  Jura  and 
hills  of  Cullan,  in  the  isle  of  Skey,  formed  the  boundary  of 
«sight  on  the  west,  while  on  the  east  it  extended  to  Bpn 
Lawres,  in  Pert^ire,.  and  the  river  Ness. 

"  What  a  superb  view  f*'  exclaimed  Edward,  as  his  eye 
wandered  over  the  extensive  scene.  *'  How  much  1  am  in- . 
debted  to  you,  Sir,  for  proposing  ta  make  the  tour  of  the 
British  Islands  previous  to  our  visiting  the  Continent.  I 
would  not  biit  have  seen  the  beauties  of  our  owa  country  for 
tlie  world/' 
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JOURNEY   IN   THE    HIGHLANDS. 

The  Highlander,  who  had  accompanied  them  as  a  guide, 
warned  them  of  an  approaching  storm,  and  the  travellers  be« 
gan  hastily  to  descend,  but  they  did  not  reach  the  level 
ground,  before  the  heavy  clouds,  which  now  enveloped  the 
t(jp  of  Ben  Nevis,  had  begun  to  discharge  their  watery^ 
stores.  The  thunder  reverberating  from  mountain  to  moun- 
tain, produced  an  awful  sensation,  while  the  livid  flashes  of 
lightning,  which  penetrated  and  illumined  the  deep  recesses 
of  the  rocks,  added  consideral^  "^o  the  grandeur  of  the 
scene.  Dr.  Walker  and  his  pupil  were»n(na  little  delighted 
at  finding  themselves  once  more  safely  seated  by  the  side  of 
the  bright  cottage  fire  of  their  friendly  guide,  who  had  ac- 
companied them  in  their  mountain  excursion,  and  having 
intimated,  that  it  was  their  intention  to  take  a  view  of  the 
Hebrides,  and  even  the  Orkneys,  he  entreated'h^  might  be 
allowed  to  accompany  them.  ,As  their  English  servant  had 
more  than  once  expressed  a  wish  to  return  home,  they  ac- 
cepted his  offer,  and  Colin  was  immediately  invested  in  his 
new  office.  Colin  was  a  shrewd  clever  fellow,  and  our  tra- 
vellers found  him  a  very  useful  companion,  particularly  so 
in  their  immediate  travels  in  Scotland.  He  feared  neither 
cold  or  hunger.  Whether  he  climbed  the  mountain's  brow, 
or  wandered  along  the  peaceful  valley,  Colin  was  equally 
happy ;  he  possessed,  tn  a  large  degree,  that  temper  of  ac- 
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^fe6tiiij|IE»datte  to  their  circumstances  wBich  is  so  conducive 
to  liimpiiietty  and  which  is  so  generally  met  with  among  the 
Highlanders.  He  could  sing  all  the  favourite  national  airs 
of  his  country,  and  although  not  bred  to  arms,  fire  flashed 
from  his  eye  at  the  well  known  sound  of  ^*  Up  and  war  them 
a*  Willie  ;**  and  Colin  lacked  hut  the  opportunity,  not  the 
spirit,  to  prove  himself  the  brave  defender  of  his  country's 
cause.  The  day  after  the  storm,  he  entreated  the  Doctor  would 
aHow  him  to  attend  the  wedding  of  one  of  his  cousins ;  the 
good  man  not  only  consented,  but  begged  that  himself  ^nd 
Edward  might  bo  admitted  as  guests  upon  the  happy  occa- 
ision.  Proud  of  so  flattering  an  ofFer,  Colin  hastened  to  give 
notice  of  their  approach,  and  Dr.  Walker  and  his  pupil  were 
received  at  the  door  of  the  Highland  cottage  by  the  vener- 
able father  and  mother^  of  the  bride.  Every  thing  at  this 
numerous  meeting  was  conducted  with  the  great^t  decorum, 
and  the  presents  made  to  the  new  married  couple  were  so 
considerable,  as  to  enable  them  to  furnish  a  cottage  with 
some  degree  of  comfort.  A  good  dinner,  and  a  danoe  in  the 
evening,  closed  the  festivities  of  the  day ;  in  the  latter  Colin 
figured  away  with  great  eclat,  and  both  the  Doctor  and  his 
pupil  were  not  a  little  astonished  at  tlte  agility  displayed  by 
the  company,  and  the  length  of  ^me  which  they  dontinuea 
the  reel  without  the  le^t  appearance  of  fatigue.  The  party 
separated  in  perfect  good  humour;  they  were  merry,  not 
riotous ;  their  characteristic  sobriety  having  outweighed  the 
temptation  even  of  their  favourite  wiiiskfey  ;  not  one  of  the 
party  exhibited  the  least  symptoms  of  intoxication. 

"  What  is  whiskey  made  of,  Sir  ?'' 

"  Why  of  malt,  and  it  is  distilled  by  a  very  common  che- 
mical process.  The  malt  is  dried,  mashed,  boiled,  and  from 
the  liquor  thus  made,  the  alkohol,  or  pure  spirit,  is  distilled. 
Proof  spirit  consists  of  half  water  and  half  pure  spirit ;  that 
is,  such  as  when  poured  on  gunpowder,  and  set  on  fire,  wifl 
burn  all  away ;  and  permit  the  powder  to  take  fire  and  flash, 
as  in  open  air.  But  if  the  spirit  be  not  so  highly  rectified, 
there  will  remain  some  water,  which  will  make  the  powder 
wet,  and  unfit  to  ta.ce  fire.  Proof  spirit  of  any  kind  weighs 
seven  pounds  twelve  ounces  per  gallon.'* 

Edward. — "  And  pray.  Sir,  how  is  the  strength  of  spirits 
known?"  ~    ' 

Dr.  Walker.—  "  By  the  improved  hydrometer,  which 
is  calculated  to  ascertain  the  specific  gravity  of  fluids  to  the 
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greatest  precision  possible.ThSs  instrument,  which  you  saw  the 
excisemaa  i^se  in  A rran,  consists  of  a  large  hollow  ball,  with  a 
smaller  bolt,  screwed  on  to  its  bottom,  partly  filled  with  mer- 
cury, or  small  shot,  in  order  to  render  it  but  little  specifically 
lighter  than  water.  The  larger  bail  has  also  a  short  neck, 
into  which  is  screwed  the  graduated  brass  wire,  which,  by  a 
small  weight,  causes  the  body  of  the  instrument  to  descend 
in  the  fluid  with  part  of  the  stem. 

<*  The  common  method  of  shaking  the  spirits  in  a  phial^-and 
raiding  a  head  of  bubbles,  to  judge,  by  their  manner  of  rising 
o¥  breaking,  whether  the  spirit  be  proof  or  near  it,  i&very 
fallacious.   . 

*^  There  is  no  way  so  certain,  and  at  the  same  time  so 
easy  and  esipeditious,  03  this  by  the  hydrometer  ;  which  will 
infallibly  demonstrate  the  di&rence  of  bulks,  and  conse^ 
quently  the  specific  gravities  in  equal  weights  of  spirits,  to 
tbe  thirty,  forty,  or  fifty  thousandth  part  of  the  wJiole ; 
which  ia  a  degree  of  accuracy  few  people  wiah  to  exceed.'' 


SECTION  III. 

MDLL,   ST.   COLUMBO-^AND  FINOAL'S  CAVJE, 

The  county  of  Argyle  presents  no  object  worthy  of  re» 
cord  ;  the  capital  town,  Inverary,  is  a  neat  and  pleasant 
place,  and  in  its  environs  the  marine  cataract  of  Loch  Etif, 
and  the  beautiful  lake  of  Awe  present  the  chief  objects  of 
curiosity  in  this  county,  for  the  traveller  may,  in  some  parts, 
traverse  miles  witliout  seeing  a  single  hamlet. 

Dr.  Walker  engaged  a  fisherman  to  lake  them  to  the  Isle 
of  Mull,  the  largest  of  the  Hebrides,  where  having  inspected 
every  thing  thatVas  interesting,  they  at  passed  on  to  the  small 
island  of  lona,  or  Icolm  kill,  the  ancient  burial  place  of  the 
kings  of  Scotland.  It  contains  also  the  ruins  of  a  cathedral, 
and  a  monastery.  Our  travellers  passed  one  night,  in  the 
solitary  village  it  contains,  and  the  ne?t  day  they  proceeded 
to  view  the  church  of  St.  Mary's. 

"  1  cannot  enter  into  the  origin  or  history  of  the  religious 
erections  upon  this  Island,'*  said  Dr.  Walker,  93  they  ap- 
proached St.  Mary's,  "  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  it  seems  to 
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haire  served  as  a  sanctuary  for  St.  Columbo>  and  other  bply. 
men  of  learning,  while  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland  were 
desolated  by  barbarism.  It  appear^  that  the  northern  pa- 
gans often  landed  here,  and  paid  no  regard  to  the  sanctity 
of  the  place.  The  church  of  St.  Mary,  which  is  built  in  ^he 
form  of  a  cathedral,  is  a  beautiful  fabric.  It  contains  the 
bodies  of  some  Scotch^  Irish,  and  Norwegian  kings,  on  whose 
tombs  there  are  Gaelic  inscriptions,  but  the  tomb  of  Co- 
lumbo,  who  lies  buried  here,  is  uninscribed.  The  steeple  fs 
large,  the  cupola  21  feet  square,  the  doors  and  windows  are 
curiously  carved,  and  the  altar  is  of  the  finest  marble. 
There  are  innumerable  inscriptions  of  ancient  customs  and 
ceremonies  in-  this  Island,  which  are  a  sufficient  proof  that 
in  former  times  when  the  continent  of  Europe  was  enveloped 
in  ignorance,  the  Islands,  if  not  Scotland  itself,  were  the 
asylum  of  learning  apd  learned  men." 

From  lona  they  embarked  for  Stafia,  in  a  small  boat,  and 
the  day  being  remarkably  fine  they  had  a  most  delightful  sail, 
and  reached  the  entrance  of  the  cave  without  the  least  in* 
convenience.  This  was  particularly  fortunate,  for  the  Island 
being  open  to  the  swell  from  the  Atlantic,  the  sea  which  sur- 
rounds it  is  often  extremely  rough. 

The  mind  can  hardly  form  an  idea  more  magnificent  thaft 
such  a  space  as  that  occupied  by  the  cave  of  Fingal,  sup- 
ported on  each  side  by  ranges  of  columns,  and  roofed  by  the 
bottoms  of  those  which  h^e  been  broken  off  in  order  to 
form  it;  between  the  angles  of  which . a  yellow  stalagmitic 
matter  has  exuded^  which  serves  to  define  the  angles  pre- 
cisely, and  at  the  same  time  to  vary  the  colour  with  a  great 
deal  of  elegance.  The  whole  of  this  cavern  is  lighted  fron^ 
without,  so  that  the  farthest  extremity  is  visible  \from  the 
mouth  of  the  cave.  The  air  within  being  agitated  by .  the 
flux  and  reflux  of  the  tides,  it  is  perfectly  dry  and  whole- 
some, being  free  from  the  damp  vapours  with  which  natural 
caverns  generally  abound. 

**  Why  is  it  called  Fingal's  cave.  Sir  ?'*  enquired  Edward. 

Dr.  Walker.—"  When  Sir  Joseph  Banks  first  visited 
this  cave,  and  indeed  brought  it  into  notice,  he  asked  his 
guide  what  was  the  name  of  it?  The  cave  of  Fikn  Coul^ 
was  his.  reply,  whom  the  translator  of  Ossian  has  called  Fin- 
gal. Sir  Joseph  was  delighted  at  meeting  in  this  cave  the 
remembrance  of  a  hero,  whose  existence  has  been  almost 
doubted  in  England.    As  to  the  name  of  the  island  itself,  it 
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is  of  Norwegian  origin,  StafTa  being  derived  from  stafy— a 
staff,  or  prop, — or,  figuratively,  a  column. 

"  The  little  island  of  Staffa  is  about  three  leagues  north- 
cast  from  Columb-kill;  its  greatest  length  is  about  an  Eng- 
lish mile,  and  its  brradth  is  not  more  than  half  an  one.  On 
the  west  side  of  the  island  is  a  small  bay,  where  boats  gener- 
ally land.  At  a  short  distance  from  Sfaffa,  is  a  small 
island,  called  Buachaille,  or  the  herdsmen,  which  is 
wholly  composed  of  pillars,  without  any  stratum  above  them. 

"  On  proceeding  to  the  north-west,  you  meet  with  the 
highest  range  of  pillars,  the  magnificent  appearance  of  which 
15  past  all  description ;  here  they  are  bare  to  their  very  base, 
and  the  stratum  below  them  is  also  visible ;  in  a  short  time 
it  rises  many  feet  above  the  water,  the  whole  of  this  stratum 
slips  gradually  to  the  south-east,  beyond  this  the  pillars  to- 
tally cease,  and  a  brown  rock  appears  until  you  approach  the 
celebrated  cave.** 


SECTION    IV. 

TWILIGHT — PHYSICAL   PROPERTIES   OF. 

'  Our  travellers  staid  so  long  in  the  interior  of  the  natural 
columnar  hall,  that  they  thought  it  advisable  not  to  return  to 
Mull  that  evening,  and  accordingly  the  boatman  rowed  round 
(Towards  the  north  of  the  island,  and  they  took  up  their 
abode  at  the  only  house  it  contained.  The  evening  being 
remarkably  fine,  Doctor  Walker  and  his  pupil  amused  them 
Selves  till  a  late  hour,  in  wandering  over  the  small  but  extras 
ordinary  isle  of  Staffa. 

"  I  like  ta  walk  in  the  twilight,**  said  Edward,  as  they 
filowly  returned  to  their  inn.  "  Ever}'  thing  is  so  quiet  and 
so  still.  Pray,  Sir,  when  is  twilight  said  to  begin  ?  I  have 
often  wondered,  when  the  sun  was  quite  gone  down  and 
there  was  no  moon,  why  it  was  not  quite  dark.  I  know  it  is 
so  in  stoAny  weather — but  I  mean  now,  in  summer,  when 
there  is  neither  sun  or  moon,  it  is  still  light  enough  to  walk 
about." 

"  Dr.  Walker. — "  The  Crepusculum,  or  Twilight,  is 
that  faint  light  which  we  perceive  before  the  sun  rises  and 
after  he  sets.  It  is  produced  by  the  rays  of  light  being  re- 
fracted in  their  passage  through  theeardi's  atmosphere,  and 
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tdltii^tid'  ftotii  the  different  particles  thf^reof.  The  twilight 
18  8«moeedto  end  in  the  evening  when  the  sun  is  18*^  below 
the  inc^ilsony  or  when  stars  of  the  sixth  magnitude  (Uie 
smaSest  that  are  Tisible  to  the  naked  eye)  begin  to  appear^ 
and  the  twilight  is  said  to  begin  in  the  morning,  or  it  isday** 
breaky  when  the  sun  is  again  within  IS^  of  the  horizon.  The 
twitight  is  the  shortest  at  the  equator,  and  longest  at  the 
poles  ;  here  the  sun  is  near  two  months  before  he  retreats  ^ 
18*  below  the  horizon^  or  to  the  point  where  his  rays  are  first 
admitted  into  the  atmosphere ;  and,  he  is  only  two  months 
tnore  before  he  arrives  at  the  same  parallel  of  latitude. 

**  The  benefits  of  twiligKl  are  obvious.  A  ehange  so 
great,  «s  from  the  darkness  of  midnight  to  the  splendour  of 
noon-day,  would  probably  be  injurious  to  the  sight ;  and  it 
would  be  unpleasant  to  all,  and  in  many  cases  very  danger, 
ous  to  travellers,  to  be  involved  in  darkness  without  timely 
notice  of  its  approach. 

£dward.  ^*  I  can  «nderstand  how  in  all  countries^ltuated 
Bear  the  equator,  twilight  is  of  much  shorter  duration  than  it 
18  in  countries  of  high  latitudes  ;  for  at  the  equator  the  sun 
rises  and  sets  perpendicularly,— *but  to  places  at  a  great  dis^ 
lance  from  tbe  equator,  it  rises  and  sets  very  obliquely ;  and 
hence  it  requires  a  longer  time  to  go  18*  below  the  horizon. 

Dfu  Walker.—"  At  the  latitude  of  49o  N.  twilight  con* 
tianes  the  whole  night  on  June  Slat ;  and,  at  places  still  far- 
ther north,  it  continues  the  whole  night,  for  a  certain  number 
of  days  before  and  after  the  summer  solstice.  At  Londoa 
there  is  no  total  darkness  from  May  28th  till  July  20th. 

**  Twilight  continues,  at  the  north  pole,  from  September 
22d,  when  the  sun  sets,  to  November  1 2th, — a  space  of  51 
days.  Twilight  first  appears  jsgain  there  about  the  SOth  of 
January,  and  continues  till  sun-rise  on  March  2ist.  Thu^, 
Ihough  the  inhabitants  (if  any)  at  the  norlh-pole  never  see 
tjie  sun.  for  6  months,  yet  out  of  that  time,  they  have  twi- 
light for  14*  weeks.  The  time  that  they  receive  no  light 
from  the>sun  is  only  12  weeks;  an4>  during  that  jtime,  the 
moon  is  6  weeks  above  the  horizon. 

**  Now  we  are  upon  this  subject,"  continued  the  Doctor, 
**  I  will  pursue  it,  while  our  lady  hostess  prepares  our  frugal 
supper;  and  first  of  all  it  will  be  proper  to  treat  of  the  phy- 
sical-properties  of  light. 

f*  The  physical  properties  of  light  are  easily  understood ; 
and  I  will  therefore  now  take  leave  t<>  notice  such  of  t^em 
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af  are  most  comiAon ;  leaving,  till  we  study  optics,  such  as 
are  usually  discussed  in  treating  of  that  science. 

"  It  is  generally  allowexJ,  that  light  consists  of  inconceiv- 
ably small  particles,  which  are  projected,  in  all  directions, 
with  an  amazing  velocity,  from  the  luminous  or  radiant 
body. 
**  This,  however,  is  only  an  hypothesis,  for  the  materiality 
^  of  light  is  denied  by  some.  But  the  theory  of  light  which 
we  have  adopted,  appears  to  be  the  most  simple  of  any,  and 
serves  best  to  Explain  the  phenomena  of  vision. 

"  M.  Romer  was  the  hrst  who  observed  the  velocity  with 
which  light  moves.  He  discovered  that  it  took  but  seven  or 
eight  minutes  m  passing  from  the  sun  to  the  earth*  It  must 
travel,  therefore,  at  the  rate  of  150,000  miled  in  a  second  of 
time;  a  velocity  so  great,  that*  were  it  not  for  the  extreme 
minuteness  of  its  particles,  our  organs  of  vision  would  be  de« 
stroyed  b^  its  impulse  upon  them.  \ 

"  The  riarity  of  this  fluid,  and  the  mmuteoesa  of  it*  par- 
ticles, are  not  l^ss  matter  of  wonder  than  its  velocity  v  fbr  its 
ray»  cross  each  other  in  all  possible  directions,  without  the 
least  apparent  disturbance. 

^<  Make  a  small  pin-hole  in  a  piece  of  paper,  and  all  the 
objects,  sudi  as  the  sky,  trees,  houses,  &c«  which  you 
could  see  without  the  paper,  will  be  distinctly  seen  through 
this  tiny  hole.  The  light  proceeding  6rom  all  these  objects, 
pa.sses  at  tlie  same  tiipe  through  the  hole  in  a  great  variety 
of  directioiis,  before  it  can  arrive  at  the  eye;  yet  it  does  not 
appear,  that  vision  is  disturbed  by  that  means. 

''  Set  by  night,  a  lighted  candle  on  an  eminence,  it  will 
be  seen  all  round  to  the  distance  of  half  a  mile;  there  ia 
therefore  no  place  withm  a  sphere  of  a  mile  in  diameter,  in 
which  the  eye  can  be  placed,  where  it  will  not  receive  some 
rays  from  this  small  flame* 

*'  The  rays  of  light  move  always  in  straight  lines,  as  may 
be  evinced  by  the  impossibility  of  seeing  through  a  crooked 
tube.  ' 

«  Hence  i.t  follows,  that  the  intensity  of  light  decra»es> 
as  tlie  square  of  the  distance  from  the  luminous  body  in- 
\:rease8 ;  that  is  to  say,  if  you  remove  an  object  to  twice 
the  distance  from  the  luminous  body,  it  will  be  enligfateQed 
only  one- fourth  part  as  much  ashefore;  if  to  three  times 
the  distance,  it  will  be  illumiDated  only  one^niDth  ai  mtich, 
and  60  on,  in  Geometric  progression. 
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^  Ttm  diemical  properties  of  light  are  not  less  astonifih-* 
iBg  Abd  its  physical  properties ;  and  it  is  now  beyond  do)i^ 
tbift  light  does  have  considerable  influence  upon  many  che- 
mical processes,  in  the  great  laboratory  of  nature. 

<V  The  effect  of  light  upon  yeget^tion,  is  well  kno^rn. 
Many  flowers  follow  the  course  of  the  sun ;  and  plants  that 
grqw  in  houses^  seem  8olicitoas>  as  it  were,  to  get  at  tfaeh'ght*i 
JPlahts  that  grow  in  the  shade,  or  in  darkness^  are  pal^  anc( 
without  cblour,  and  when  this  is  the  case  they  are  said  to  be 
etiolated  0r  blanched.  Gardeners  avail  themselves  of  thi» 
fact,  to  render  veg^^bles  white  and  tender.  The  more 
plants  are  exposed  to  the  light,  the  more  colo^r  they  ac« 
quire.  '  , 

*^  Vegetables  are  not  only  indebted  to  light  for  their  eo« 
lour :  their  taste  and  odour  are  derived  firom  the  same  source : 
'hence  hot  climates  are  the  native  countrieB  of  perfumes, 
odoriferous  fruits,  and  aromatic  resins. 

^^  The  action  of  light  on  the  organs  of  vegetables,  causes 
them  to  pour  out  streams  of  pure  air  from  the  surfaces-  of 
their  leaves,  while  exposed  to  the  sun ;  whereas,  on  the  con- 
trary, when  in  the  shade,  they  emit  air  of  a  noxious  quality* 
Even  animalSf  in  general,  droop  when  deprived  of  light;  and 
it  appears  to  be  of  great  importance  to  the  health  and  hap* 
piness  of  human  beings.  The  darkness  I  lived  in  was  the 
^only  thing  I  could  not  fM^custom  myself  to,  says  Trenck,  in 
hie  description  of  his  confinement. 

^'  Birds  that  inhabit  tropical  countries,  have  nuioh  brighter 
plumage  than  those  of  the  North.  This  is  also  the  case 
with  insects  ;  and  the  parts  of  fls^es  which  are  exposed  tor 
the  light,  such  as  the  back,  flns,  &c.  are  uniformly  coloured ; 
but  the  belly,  which  is  deprived  of  light,  is  white  in  all  of 
them. 

**  Light  has  considerable  influence  upon  the  crystalliza. 
tion  of  salts.  Many  of  which  will  not  crystallize,  except 
exposed  to  the  light.  Camphor  kept  in  glass  bottles  ex- 
{)osed  to  light,  crystallizes  in  symmetrical  figures,  on  that 
side  which  is  turned  towards  the  light. 

•*  Many  bodies,  if  exposed  to  li^,  cither  at  high  or  low 
temperatares,  combine  with  it,  and  emit  it  again,  under  ce^ 
tain  circumstanees.  These  are  called  solar  phosphor!.  Sub- 
smnces  of  thisr  kind  have  been  prepared  by  chemists,  and 
have  the  property  of  shining  in  the  dark. 

**  But  I  must  observe,  that  besides  proparatiotis  of  art, 
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TtrioiiB  animal^  and  vegetable  substances  seem  to  possess  a 
great  deal  of  this  phosphorus.  The  glow-worm  is  a  re- 
markable instance.  Dead  fish,  rotten  sea-weeds,  and  great 
numbers  of  insects,  have  this  property  in  a  great  degree.  • 
Hiosphorus  is  never  met  with  pure  in  Nature.  It  is  com- 
monly found  united  to  oxygen,  in  the  state  of  phosphoric 
acid,  which  is  found  plentifully  in  different  animal,  vegetable, 
and  mineral  substances.  You  observe  this  piece  of  phos- 
phc^us  is  a  yellowish  semi-transparent  substance,  of  the  con-  - 
aiit^nce  of  wax.  It  is  luminous  in  the  dark,  at  the  common 
temperattn-e  of  thetitmosphere.  You  see  it  takes  fire  spon* 
taneously,  ^nd  bums  rapidly  in  the  open  air,  at  122o  of  Fah- 
renheit, with  a  brilliant  white  flame,  and  is  converted  into' 
phosphoric  actd. 

**  The  combustibility  and  luminous  property  of  phos- 
phorus, have  given  birth  to  various  experiments,  and  the 
fdlowing  will  evince  its  characteristic  properties  in  a  pleas-' 
ing  manner. 

^^  That  phosphorus  bums  at  the  usual  temperature,  ap- 
pears l>y  writing  with  it  upon  black  or  purple  paper,  or  any 
other  smooth  surface.  The  writing  will  be  luminous  in  the 
dark,  as  if  on  fire.  The  fiery  appearance  vanishes  by  blow- 
ing upon  it,  but  becomes  visible  again  after  a  few  seconds. 

*^  AH  this  you  perceive  is  very  plain,  and  I  therefore  trust 
you  will  not  forget  it.  Make  a  brief  entry  of  it  into  your 
journal,  and  I  will  revise  it  for  you.'' 

«  Ten  thousand  thanks.  Sir,''  replied  Edward,  *<  I  shall 
certainly  note  down,  as  far  as  I  am  able,  the  particulars  of 
all  yovL  ave  so  kind  as  to  relate  or  explain  to 'me/' 


SECTION    V. 

THE   IST^BS   OF    SKTE  AND    ORKNEYS. 

Having  partaken  of  their  frugal  meal  they  retired  to  restg 
and  Colin,  early  in  the  morning  having  roused  the  travel- 
lers, led  them  ivitb  exultation  to  the  parlour,  where  a  Scotch 
breakfast  awaited  them.  He  had  at  Torbimore,  a  fine  har-r 
bour  in  the  island  of  Mull,  laid  in  a  little  store  of  provision, 
which  he  had  reserved  for  the  isle  of  Stafia,  as  he  concluded 
that  aa  island  made  of  pillars  could  not  be  very  productive 
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teitW  of  eggg  or  orange  marmalade.  The  surprise  expcess- 
ed  by  his  master  at  their  sumptuous  repast,  gave  great^  de- 
light  to  the  servant,  who  seemed  to  let  no  opportunity  slip 
of  making  himself  useful^  or  agreeable,  On  their  return  to 
Mull,  a  vessel  was  hired  to  take  them  on  to  the  isle  of  Skye» 
tMie  of  the  best  cultivated  of  the  Western  Isles.  Here  they 
were  hospitably  entertained  by  an  old  friend  of  the  Doctor,  - 
who  undertook  to  shew  them  the  basaltic  cave,  at  the  east 
end  of  the  island,  in  which  the  unfortunate  and  ill-advised 
Pretender  found  shelter  with  his  faithful  guide,  after  his  dis* 
astrous  defeat  at  Culloden.  This  island  abounds  in  deer 
and  black  cattle ;  and  though  in  many  parts  mountainous, 
it  contains  many  fine  tracts  of  level  country.  It  also  pro- 
duces limestone,  marble,  and  so  forth.  The  narrow  chan- 
nel which  divides  it  from  Inverness,,  to  which  it  belongs,  is 
so  shallow  at  low  water,  that  the  cattle  are  made  to  swim 
"across  it.  It  was  the  intention  of  our  travellers  to  have 
visited  Lewes,  but  having  learnt  that  it  contained  nothing 
particularly  attractive,  that  the  country  was  wild,  biurren  ck 
woaid,  and  but  little  ctdtivated,  they  resolved  on  sailing  im- 
mediately for  the  Orkneys.  Upon  arriving  at  Pomona,  they 
resolved  on  making  some  stay  in  these  islands.  The  ancient 
Gothic  cathedral  at  Kirkwall,  which  is  now  converted  into 
•»  paristi  cnnrcli,  IS  a  particuiafly  Hue  buUUli 


supported  by  14  pillars  on  each  side,  and  tts  steeple,  in 
which  is  a  good  ring  of  bells,  by  four  large  pillars ;  the 
three  gates  of  the  church  are  chequered  with  red  and  white 
•t^oa,  «nhn««ed  and  elegantly  flowered.  While  they^  were 
in  Pomona,  they  heard  that  aTessei,  oouna  lor  Iceland  and 
Greenland,  had  been  obliged  to  put  into  one  of  the  Orkneys 
to  refit. 

**  I  do  not  say  this  is  a^^rft^ifl/e  circumstance  for  the  cap- 
tain of  that  vessel  or  his  passengers,  but  it  is  so  for  us,  Ed- 
ward,'* said  Dr.  Walker,  wheii  he  heard  this  intelligence. 
**  You  know  the  old  saying,  « It  i^  an  ill  wind  that  blows  no- 
body any  good:*  now,  if  you  have  any  inclination  to  see  the 
wonders  of  Iceland,  we  will  be  off  immediately.*' 

"  With  all  my  heart,  Sir,**  replied  his  pupil,  "  I  am  ready 
to  attend  you  whetever  you  will  go.'* 

"  And  what  says  Colin  ?'*  added  the  Doctor. 

"  Colin  will  gang  a*  the  world  o'er  wi*  ye,**  replied  Clie 
Highlander. 
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**  As  we  are  all  agreed  theoy'*  resumed  his  master,  ^*  pacfc 
up  our  goods,  Colin,  and  for  fear  of  accidents,  let  us  pay 
our  reckoning  and  depart"' 

The  captam  of  the  ressel  very  willingb'  consented  to  take 
theaqa  on  board.  They  were  not  provided  with  furs  and  par- 
ticularly warm  clothing,  but  the  mister  of  the  vesseK  having 
a  good  store  en  board,  he  said  he  could  siqpply  them  as  they 
advanced  towards  the  arctic  regions. 


CHAPTER  V. 

yOYAlBE   TO   ICELAND. 

SECTION  L 

CI.IMATX8. 

£t^ry  Uung  being  thus  amicably  arranged,  and  the  wind" 

/counter  the  piercing  cold  of  Iceland.  *<  You  of  course 
Jcnow,'*gaid  Doctor  Walker  to  his  pupil,  <<that  Iceland  ex. 
tends  as  far  north  as  the  sixty-seventh  degree  of  N.  lat.  that 
it  belongs  to  Denmark,  and  thatitfe  only  agcegsibla^at  ^mm> 
season  oi  ine^y^ar;; — Auimt  memnin  century,  a  Norwegian 
colony  settled  in  thia  island;  upon  their  arrivd  they  found  h; 
inhabited  by  Christians,  whom  they  calledJPaiMV  j  it  is  also- . 
said  that  these  Norwegians  found  amo^  the  inhabitants 
Irish  books,  bells  land  crosiers ;  and  it  is  therefore  conjeo-^ 
tured,  that  Iceland  was  peopled  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
British  isles.  Th^  Icelanders  are  an  honest  well-informed 
people ;  ;indu6trious,  and  very  faithful  and  obliging.  Thua 
you  see,  Edward,  that  although  the  climate  we  are  about  to 
visit  is  cold  and  inhospitable^  yet  the  human  beings  who  in- 
habit it,  are  not  deficient  in  those  points  of  character,  which 
tend  to  the  comfort  and  well  being  of  society.  Their  chief 
employment  is  that  of  fishing  and  taking  care  of  their  cattle, 
and  the  women  prepare  the  fish,  and  sew  and  spin.  Some 
of  the  men  work  at  mechanic  trades,,  ai)d  a  very  few  in  gdd 
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smd  silver.  Their  love  of  their  country  is  so  ^eat  that  the 
most  adiftntageous  otkn  will  net  tempt  them  to  settle  at 
Copenhagen.  They  are  also  most  religiously  inclined,  and 
never  cross  a  river,  or  any  dangerous  place,  without  taking 
off  their  hats,  and  imploring  the  Divine  protection.  They 
are  extremely  fond  of  the  study  of  history,  and  in  their  so- 
cial* meetings,  the  inoster  of  the  h^use  begins,  and  when  he 
is  tired  another  continues  the  reading.  They  also  play  chess 
remarkably  well,  and  one  of  their  pastimes  consists  in  recit- 
ing verses.  The  dr^a^  of  the  lower  order  is  composed  of  a 
coarse  black  (sloth,  ci^ed  WamVoi,  tTfar-or^rapwir^classea 
of  fine  broad  cloth,  ornamented  with  silver 4"  -- 

About  the  tWrd  evening  of  their  voyage,  as  they  were 
iipondeck,  Edward  was  surpriseil  and  delighted  with  BXt6x* 
Craordinary  IHunmiation  in  the  heavens,  which  darting -^*n 
various  directions  from-  the  horizon  up  towards  the  centre  of 
^e^ast  concave  above  tliem,  presented  a  scene  totally  «ew 
to  our  voulhM  trave!!er.  "^See,  Sir,**  isaSd  he,  "what 
beaqtiful  colours,  and  how  rapidly  they  change  their  hue, 
and  dart  in  such  fantaslic  forms  over  that  cahn  deep  blue 
ether  P*  **  Why,"  said  the  Doctor  smilliig,  *'  the  aurora  bo* 
resAis  appears  to  have.^ven  you  a  new  language.  You  have 
heard  of  the  'Northern  Lights  ?*' 

'I  Yes,"  replied  his  pupil,  *«  but  I  had  formed  no  idea  o€ 
their  exquisite  beauty.  Pray,  Sir,  will  you  have  the  good- 
ness to  explain  the  cause  of  them  ?*'  • 

Dk-  Walker. — "  The  aurora  borealis  is  that  shining 
h'ght  which  is  often  seen  by  night  in  the  heavens,  and  which 
the  vulgar  call  northern  lights,  or  streamers. 

"  This  phenomenon  was  thought  to  be  the  result  of  cer- 
tain nitrous  and  Sulphureous  vapours,  thinly  spread  througli 
the  atmosphere  above  the  clouds,  where  they  ferment,  and 
taking  fire,  the  explosion  of  one  portion  kindles  the  next,  and 
the  flashes  succeed  one  another,  till  all  the  vapour  is  set  on 
fire^  the  streams  whereof  geem  to  converge  towards  the 
zenith  of  the  spectator,  or  that  point  of  the  heavens  which 
Is  immediately  over  his  head.  But  the  aurora  borealis  is 
now  supposed  to  be  an  electrical  phenomenon  ;  and  its  flashes 
of  hght  s^em:  to  proceed  from  the  electric  fluid,  while  it  is 
condensed  in  passing  in  the  columns  of  elevated  vapour. 

*'  The  spectacle  has  vanished.  Sir,  with  your  description,'^ 
^observed  Edward,  jvs  the  Doctor  concluded  his  remarks. 
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"  Yts/*  rej^ied  his  tutor,  **  and  as  I  begin  to  (eel  rather 
colder  than  it  agreteble^  we  will  retire  to  our  cabin  if  you 
please/* 

SECTION  11/ 

CLIMATEB  AMD   SEASONS. 

Ob«  Walkbr. — **  You  are  aware  that  no  vessel  has  ever 
yet  penetrated  to  tbe  north  or  south  poles,  but  you  are  not 
perhapS:  awari»  tbot  4he  «<rutliern  latKudes  are  considerably 
r«Ucr  than  those  of. the  same  latitude  in  the  north.    For  in* 
stance^  Glasgow  is  situated  just  about  the  same  latitude 
north,  as  that  in  which  Cape  Horn  is  found  in  the  south* 
And  yet,  the  winter  davs  of  the  former  are  not,  in  general^. 
BO  cold  as  the  summer  days  of  the  latter.     This  diffisrence  ir 
hardly  to  be  accounted  for,  unless  we  attribute  the  intense 
cdd  of  the  south  frigid  zoneto  the  entire  absence  oUand,  at 
least  as  far  as  we  know,  in  those  regions,  or  even  in'the  soutb 
temperate  zone,   compared  to  the  vast  continents  which 
are  found  in  the  northern  hemisphere.     One  dther  reason 
may  contribute,  in  some  d^ree,  to  this  difference.     The 
north  pole  from  the  eccentricity  of  the  earth's  orbit,  is 
turned  towards  the  sun  eight  or  ten  days  longer  than  the 
south  pole.     But  this  i^easoning  is  little  better  than  an  hypo* 
thesis.     But  it  may  not  be  amiss,  as  we  are  about  to  visit 
the  different  regions  of  the  earth,  to  take  a  more  accurate 
survey  of  its  climates  and  seasons. 

''  The  axis  of  the  earth  makes  an  angle  of  23""  28'  with  a 
perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  its  orbit ;  and  keeps  always 
the  same  oblique  direction  throughout  its  annual  course ; 
hence  it  follows,  that  during  one  part  of  its  course,  the  north 
pole  is  turned  towards  the  sun,  and,  during  another  part  of 
its  course,  the  south  pole'  is  turned  towards  it  in  the  same 
proportion ;  which  is  the  cause  of  the  different  seasons,  as 
spring,  summer,  autumn,  and  winter. 

**  The  s^ons  in  the  torrid  zone  are  very  different  from 
what  we  observe  in  the  temperate  zone; 

"  As  it  is  summer  with  us  when  the  sun  is  nearest  our 
zenith,  it  has  by  some  been  imagined  that  the  inhabitants  of 
the  torrid  zone  have  double  seasons ;  namely,  two  summers, 
because  the  sun  is  twice  vertical  to  them, — two  autumns, 
when  he  is  returning,  &c.  But  in  many  places  a  torrent  of  , 
rain  follows  the  course  of  the  sun,  and  the  worst  season  is 
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\  -  "mhen.  the  sun  is  vertical ;  the  only  distinction  of  teaions 
.  -within  the  tropics,  therefore^  i^  from  hot  and  dry,  to  hot  lOid 
rainy ;  most  countries  in  the  torrid  zone  having  six  months 
inclining  to  a  wet,  and  six  months  inclining  to  a  dry  air.  . 

V .  On  the  western  coast  of  Africa,  at  Sierra  Leone,  the 
ilry  season  is  from  September  to  June,  and  the  wet  from 
June  to  October.  About  the  end  of  June  the  raina  in- 
crease, accompanied  with  dreadful  storms  of  Uiunder  aad 
lightning. 

**  On  the  gold  coast,  tlie  rainy  seasons  la^  from  April  to 
October;  and  hi  the  kingdom  of  Congo,  from  the  end  of 
March  to  the  middle  of  September.  The  greatest  quantity 
of  rain  generally  falls  about  mid. day. 

**  The  seasons  on  the  eastern  coast  are  the  reverse  of 
those  on  the  western :  the  winter,  or  rainy  season,  in  So&)a, 
Mozambique,  and  Zanguebar,  is  from  September  to  Febru- 
ary. In  Egypt  rain  is  a  very  uncommon  phenomenon,  yet  a 
large  portion  of  Gratid  Cairo  was  lately  ( 181 7>  wai^d  away 
by  a  dreadful  torrent  of  rain. 

*^  In  Abyssinia,  the  climate,  though  hot,  is  tempered  by 
the  mountainous  nature  of  the  country.  From  April  to  Sep- 
tember there  are  heavy  rains.  These  raii]is,  added  to  the 
melting  of  the  snows  on  the  mountains,  occasion  the  over- 
flowing of  the  Nile. 

*^  In  Bengal,  the  hot  or  dry  season  begins  with  Match, 
and  continues  to  the  end  of  May :  the  intense  heat  it  some- 
times interrupted  by  violent  thunder  storms.  The  rainy 
season  continues. from  June  to  September;  the  three  last 
months  of  the  year  are  generally  pleasant,  but  excessive  fogs 
prevail  in  January  and  Febwiaryw,  By  the  latter  end  of  July, 
all  the  lower  parts  of; Bengal  are  overflowed,  and  form  an  in- 
undation of  more  than  a  hundred  miles  in  width,  nothing  ap- 
pearing but  Villages  and  trees,  excepting,  very  rarely,  the 
top  of  an  elevated  spot  appearing  like  an  island. 

**  The  chains  of  the  Gauts,  running  from  north  tosiouth 
along  the  western  peninsula  of  India,  intercept  greats  masses 
of  clouds,  and  produce  opposite  seasona  on  the  coasts  of 
Malabar  and  Coromandel.  The  rainy  season^  on  the  coast 
of  Coromandel,  is  with  the  N.  £.  monsoon^  or  from. October 
to  April;  and  oa  that  of  Malabar  with  the  S.  W,  monsoon, 
or  from  May  to  September.  In  the  month  ,of  September 
the  navigation  on  the  Malabar  «oasft  is.  open,  and  ships  begin 
to  sail  from  the  Malabar  shore  tp  all  parts  of  the  world*^— 
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The  rains  are  bot  continual  during  the  wet  fieason,  btrt  pour 
down  in  floods  for  several  days  together,  or  £6t  several  hours 
in  a  ^]r. 

'*  Peru  is  divided  into  two  dtferent  climates  by  the  An- 
des>-^for  whilst  it  is  summer  in  the  mountainous  parts^  it  is 
winter  m  the  vates.  Winter,  on  the  mountains,  begins  in 
December,— but  this  in  the  vales  is  the  first  summer  month ; 
and  a  journey  of  four  hours  conducts  the  traveller  from  one 
season  to  another. 

'<  In  general  the  confined  regions  on  the  west  of  the  An- 
des are  dry,  whilst  the  wide  countries  on  the  east  oi  that 
chain  i^re  deluged  with  torrents  of  rain,  from  the  trade  wind» 
blowing  over  the  Atlantic. 

**  Travellers,  on  the  Andes,  have  sometimes  enjoyed  a  de* 
Itghtfol  serenity  in  these  elevated  regions,  at  the  same  timiff 
tlutt  they  have  heard  the  horrid  noise  of  tempests  discharg-* 
ing  ^^mselves  on  the  level  country  :  they  have  seen  lights 
nings  issue  from  the  douds,  and  heard  the  thunders  roll  ht 
beneath  their  feet. 

*^  At  Lima,  rain  is  seldom  or  never  seen,  but  a  strong  dew . 
falls  ankl  waters  the  vallies.     The  country  is  much  subject  to 
earthquakes ;  the  most  dreadful  seems  to  have  been  that  of 
17479  when  the  port  of  Callao  was  submerged,  and  out  of 
4,000  inhabitants  only  200  escaped. 

<^  In  Brazil  the  wet  season  commonly  begins  in  March  of 
April,  and  is  over  in  August ;  when  the  spring,  or  rather 
the  summer,  begins.  The  nights  are  very  cold ;  and  the 
nights'^  in  summer  are  colder  Uian  in  winter. 

'*'  In  Jamaica  the  rain  commonly  begins  in  May.  July  i» 
alwi^s  very  wet ;  and  toward  the  end  of  that  month,  and  the 
beginning  of  August,  the  weather  is  very  close.  In  Sep- 
tember and  Ootober  hurricanes  are  frequent. 

^*  In  Nicaragua  it  rains  six  months,  trom  the  first  of  May 
to  the  first  of  November ;  in  the  other  six  months  it  is  hot 
and  dry. 

**  That  part  o£  the  frigid  zone  which  is  inhabited,  vis. 
Greenland,  LMiland,  Stc,  has  only  two  seasons,  winter  and 
sttoKaer.  Their  night  of  winter,  the  sun  never  appearing 
above  the  horiaon>  i»  extremely  severe.  The  most  rapid 
rivers  are  sometimes  fipozen  five  or  six  feet  deep  or  more ; 
the  largest  lakes  and  bays  are  frosen  tir  bear  any  weight, 
and  rocks  often  burst  by  the  intensity  c^  the  firost.  The 
brilliancy  of  the  stars,  |he  aurora  borealis,  and  the  full  moon- 
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whidi  never  8ets>  msike  some  atotietnent  for  the  absenoe  of 
the  sun.  The  long  tvrilight  also,  which  they  enjoy  before 
the  sun  rises  and  after  he  sets,  consWeraWy  diminishes  the 
time  of  their  total  darkness* 

**  The  transition  from  winter's  frost  to  summer's  heat  h 
very  rapid  in  the  frigid  zone.  The  short  summer  is  very 
warm,  but  foggy;  The  continual  sunshine  now  enables  the 
inhabitants  to  lay  up  a  store  of  provisions  for  winter. 

"  The  hottest  part  of  the  earth  is  in  the  middle  and  wes- 
tern parts  of  Africa.  The  trade  winds,  in  passing  over  the 
extensive  sandy  de'^crts  of  this  continent,  become  heated  to 
«m  extreme  degree  before  they  arrive  at  the  western  coast. 

**  The  climate, 'on  the  western  continent,  is  much  colder 
tbaa  it  ifi  in  similar  pardHels  on  the  eastern  continent. 

•*  Canada,  in  North  America,'wliich  as  nearly  in  the  sanae 
pmDel  wi^  France,  has  ^he  winters  almost  as  severe  as  at 
jPetersburgh  t  the  fiver  St.  Laurence,  notwithstanding  its 
breadth,  is  frequently  *froxen  the  wliole  of  the  winter,  strong 
enough  to  bear  even  carriages  upon  it.  Philadelphia  and 
New  York,  nearly  in  the  same  parallel  with  Madrid,  have 
often  severe  winters,  but  the  heat  of  the  summer  is  ex- 
cessive. 

**  The  cold,  as  I  before  dbserved,  in  \!he  southern  hemis- 
phere is  much  greater  than  in  the  northern.  The  climiate  of 
Terra  del  Fuego  is  an  instance  of  t^is :  situated  as  far  south 
m  Newcastle  is  north  of  the  equator ;  and,  therefore,  were 
tlie  degrees  of  heat  and  cold  proportionable  to  the  latitude, 
we  mi^t  expect  the  summers  of  Terra  del  Fuego  as  w"arm 
as  those  on  the  banks  of  the  Tyne;  yet  Captain  Cook,  who 
was  thereat  Midsummer,  found  the  cold  so  excessive,  that  a 
party,  botanizing  on  the  hills,  was  in  danger  of  perishing  by 
cold. 

**  The  mountains  and  vast  fields  of  ice,  around  the  south 
pole,  extend  to  a  much  greater  distance  than^  those  around 
the  north  pole.  Navigators  have  penetrated  to  within  9  de- 
grees of  the  north  pdle;  yet  Captain  Coot  could  not  get 
nearer  the  south  pole  than  within  1 8  degrees. 

**  In  great  continents  the  weather  is  more  settled  than  it 
is  m  islands:  the  summer's  heat  is  greater,  and  the  v^inter's 
told  is  more  ititense. 

•*  In  islands' the  heat  is  tempered  by  clouds  and  vapours 
ficom  t^e  surrounding  sea ;  but  .the  weather  is  inconstant* 
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The  cold  of  winter  is  also  mitigated  from  the  same  cause,  and 
the  firost  is  generally  of  short  duration.  This  is  particularly 
the  case  wit^  respect  to  Great  Britain.'' 


SECTION    III- 

07   SNOfW  AMD  THE   POLAR  ICE. 

,  Dr.  Walker.—"  Pray,  Edward,  did  you  etrer  attentively 
6Kamine  a  flak^  of  snow  i  We  are  going  to  the  land  of  snow 
and  ice,  and  I  wish  you  to  understand,  as  well  as  view,  the 
phenomena  of  nature,  as  far  as  human  knowledge  can  account 
tor  them,  but  there  are  bounds  the  mind  of  man  cannot  pass* 
Dr.  Grew,  in  speaking  of  the  nature  of  snow,  observes,  that 
if  a  person  will  attentively  view  a  thin,  calm,  and  still  flak^  of 
snow,  he  will  find  that  many  parts  of  it  are  of  a  regular  figure ; 
for  the  most  part,  as  it  were,  so  many  little  rowels  or  stars  of 
"six  points :  being  as  perfect  Bad  transparent  ice,  as  any  we 
see  on  a  pool  of  water.  On  each  of  these  six  are  set  pther 
collateral  points,  and  those  always  at  the  same  angles  as-are 
the  main  points  themselves*  Next,  among  these  irregular 
figures,  though  many  of  them  are  large  and  fair,  yet  from 
these  taking  our  first  item>  many  others  alike  irr^ular, 
hut  much  smaller  may  be  discovered.  Again,  among  these 
not  only  regular  but  entire  parts  of  snow,  looking  still  more 
warily,  it  will  be  perceived  that  there  are  divers  others  in- 
,  deed  irregular,  yet  chiefly  the  broken  points,  parcels,  and 
fragments  of  the  regular  ones.  Lastly,  that  besides  the. 
brmcen  parts,  there  are  some  others  which  seem  to  have  lost 
their  regularity,  not  so  much  by  being  broken,  as  by  various 
winds,  first  gently  thawed  and  then  frozen  into  little  irregu- 
.  )ar  clumps  again. 

*l  From  hence  the  true  notion  and  external  nature  of 
snow  seems  to  appear,  viz.  that  not  only  some  few  parts  of 
snow,  but  originally  the  whole  body  of  it,  or  of  a  snowy 
cloud,  is  an  infinite  mass  of  icicles  regularly  figured ;  that  is^ 
a  cloud  of  vapours  being  gathered  into  drops,,  the  said  drops 
forthwith  descend ;  in  which  descent,  meeting  with  a  soft 
freezing  wind,  or  at  least  passing  through  a  colder  ^region  of 
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mr,  each  drop  is  instantly  traoafbnned  into  an  icicle^  ^odt« 
ing  itself  forth  into  several  pointa  on  every  side  from  its  cen» 
tre ;  but  still  continuing  their  descent,  and  meeting  with 
some  sprinkling  and.  intermixed  gales  of  warmer  air,  or  by 
'  their  continual  motion  wafUng  to  and  fro,  touching  ead^ 
other,  some  are  a  little  thawed,  blunted,  and  frosted,  others 
broken,  but  the  greater  part  dinging  in  parcels  together, 
which  we  calljiakes  of  snow. 

'<  You  now  know  what  snow  is,  and  though  it  appears  so 
soil,  yet  it  is  truly  hard,  because  it  is,  in  fact,  really  and  truly 
ice.  On  the  first  touch  of  the  finger,  the  extreme  points 
thaw;  else  would  these  small  but  sharp  particles  pierce  our 
fingers.  As  for  the  whiteness  of  snow,  it  is,  thus  easily  ac* 
counted  for; —snow  consists  of  many  parts,  all  transparent 
dngly,  but,  being  mixed  together,  they  appear  white,  as 
the  parts  of  firoth,  glass,  ice,  and  other  transparent  bodies. 

The  appearance  of  a  mass  of  ice  led  to  t\U  following  dia- 
logue  on  its  formation  **  The  expansion  of  water,  during 
its  conversion  into  ice,  is  shewn  by  the  circi^nstance  of  ice 
swimming  upon  water;  and  if  water  in  a  deep  vessel  be  ^c« 
amined,  at  the  time  ice  is  forming;  it  will  be  found  a  little  war- 
mer at  the  bottom  than  at  the  top ;  and  these  circumstances 
are  of  great  importance  in  the  economy  of  nature.  Water 
congeals  on^Xy  on  the  surface  where  it  is  liable  to  be  acted 
upon  by  the  sun,  and  by  warm  currents  of  air,  which  tend  lo 
restore  it  to  a  fluid  state  again  ;  and  when  water  approaches 
near  the  point  of  freezing,  it  begins  to  descend,  so  that  no 
ice  can  be  ibrmcd  till  the  whole  of  the  water  has  been  coded 
to  the  point  where  it  preserves  the  greatest  density ;  and  in 
the  deep  parts  of  the  sea  and  lakes,  and  even  in  some  of  the 
northern  latitudes,  the  duration  of  the  long  winter  is  insuffi^ 
cient  to  cool  the  water  to  the  degree  at  which  ice  forms." 

Edward. — **  At  what  degree  does  water  freeze.  Sir  V* 

Dr.  Wai^ker. — "  At  a  temperature  below  82  of  Fahren* 
heit  it  becomes  solid,  or  ice,  and  when  heated  to  the  degree 
of  212  it  boils.  The  stupendous  masses  of  ice,  known  by  the 
namesof  Ice  Islands,  Float  ing.  Mountains,  or  Icebergs,  com- 
mon to  Davis's  Straits,  and  sometimes  met  with  near  Green* 
land,  from  their  height,  various  forms,  and  the  depth  of 
water  in  which  they  ground,  are  calculated  to  strike  the  be- 
holder with  wonder :  yet  the  fields  of  ice,  more  peculiar  to 
Greenland,  are  not  less  astonishing.  Their  deficiency  in 
elevation  is  sufficiently  compensated  by  their  amazing  extent 
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of  surface*  Some  of  them  have  been  observed  near  a  tiun^ 
dred  miles  in  length,  and  more  than  half  that  breadth  ;  each 
consisting  of  a  single  sheet  of  ice»  having  its  surface  raised  in 
generaiy  four  or  six  ieet  above  the  level  of  the  waters,  •and 
its  base  depressed  to  the  depth  of  neaHy  twenty  feet  beneath. 

<*  When  the  sea  freezes,  the  greatest-part  of  the  salt  it  con^ 
tains  is  deposited,  and  the  frozen  spongy  mass  probably  con- 
tains no  salt,  but  what  is  natural  to  the  sea.  water  filing  its 
pores.'^  The  Captain  of  the  ship  here  observecl  that,  "  tlie 
ice  frozen  from  sea* water  is  not  so  solid  and  transparent  as 
that  procured  from  snow  or  rain-water,  and  that  sailors  dis- 
tinguish ft  into  two  kinds,  accordingly  as  It  i^ms  to  liave 
been  formed  from  one  or  the  other. 

**  When  salt- water  ice  floats  in  the  sea  at  a  freezing  tem- 
perature^ the  proportion  above,  to  that  below  the  surface,  is 
as  1  to  4  nearly  ;  and  in  fresh  water,  at  the  freezing  point,  as 
10  to  69,  or  4  to  7  nearly.  Hence,  its  specific  gravity  ap- 
pears to  be  about  0.87S.  Of  this  description  h  sAV  i/aung 
ioe,  as  it  is  called,  which  forms  a  considerable  proportion  <h 
packed  and  drift  ice ;  in  general  it  occurs  in  flat  pieces  com- 
monly covered  with  snow  of  various  dimensions,  but  seldom 
exceeding  Bfty  yards  in  diameter. 

**  Fresh-water  ice  is  distinguished  by  its  black  appearance 
when  floating  in  the  sea,  and  its  beautiful  greeii  hue  and 
tmnsparency  when  removed  into  tl>e  air.  Fresh  water  ice  is 
fragile,  but  hard ;  the  edges  of  a  fractured  part  are  fre* 
quently  so  keen  as  to  inflict  a  wound  like  glass. 
•  **  The  most  dense  kind  of  ice,  which  is  perfectly  transpa- 
rent, is  about  one-tenth  specifically  lighter  than  sea-waier  at 
a  freezing  temperature.  Plunged  into  pure  water,  of  tempe. 
rature  32^,  the  proportion  floating  above  to  that  below  the 
surface,  is  as  1  to  15,  and  placed  in  boiling  fresh  water,  it 
barely  floats.  Its  specific  gravity  is  about  0.9S7.  Fields, 
bergs,  and  other  large  masses  chiefly  consist  of  fVesh-water 
ice,  Brash^ice,  likewise  aflords  pieces  of  it,  the  surfaces  of 
which  are  always  found  crowded  with  conehoidal  excavations 
when  taken  out  of  the  sea.  Some  naturalists  have  been  at 
considerable  pains  to  endeavour  to  explain  the  phenomena 
df  the  progressiv^formation  of  the  ice  in  high  latitudes,  aifid 
the  derivation  of  the  supply,  which  is  aanually  furnished,  for 
replacing  the  great  quantities  that  are  dissolved  and  dissi- 
pated by  the  power  of  the  waves,  and  the  warmth  of  the  cU- 
mate  into  which  it  drifts.    It  has/requently  been  urged  that 
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tbevicinityof  laud  is  iedispensablefor  iis  fbrmfttion.  Tins 
opinion  is  now  considered  ecroneousy  for  however  dependant 
tbe  ice  may  have  t>een  on  the  land,  from  the  time  of  its  first 
appearance,  to  its  gaining  an  ascendancy  over  the  wave»  of 
the  ocean,  sufficient  to  resnt  their  utmost  ravages,  and  to  jht- 
rest  tbe  ptogsess  of  maritime  discovery,  at  a  distance  pedii^M 
from  six  hundred  to  a  thousand  miles  from  the  Pdle ;  it  is  now 
evntent,  ^lat  the  proximity  of  iand  is  not  essential  either  for 
ils«±iBtenoe,  its  formation,  or  its  increase. 

**  The  first  appearance  of  ice  whibt  in^be  stbte  of  detached 
crystab,  is  called  by  the  sailore  tlud^^  and  i^eeembles  snow 
when  cast  into  water  that  is  too  cold  to  dissolve  k.  This 
smootbs  the  ruffled  aea,  ;and  produces  an  efi^t  like  oil  in 
^illiog  the  breaking  surfiice.  'Hiese  cryitols^soon  unite,  and 
rWotild  form  a  continuous  sheet,  but,  by  the  motion  of  the 
waves,  they  are  broken  into  very  Shnall  pieces,  scarcely 'three 
inches  in  diameter,  As  they  strengthen,  many  of  them  co. 
aksce  and  form  a  larger  mass.  The  undulations  of  tlie  sea 
•till  continuing,! these  enlarged  pieces  strike  each  other  4>n 
every  side,  whereby  they  become  rounded,  and  their  edges 
turned  up,  whence  they  obtain  the  i^saae  of  pancakes  ;  several 
of  these  again  unite,  and  thereby  continue  to  increase,  form- 
rig  larger  paneakesj  until  they  become  perhaps  a  foot  in 
ti&kness,  and  many  yards  in  circumference/' 

Edw^bd.-^**  I  suppose  the  sea  freezes  quicker  when  it  is^ 
calm  and  smooth,  than  when  it  is  rough." 

The  CAPTAIN.-7-"  When  the  sea  is  perfectly  «fnooth,  the 
fre^ng  process  goes  on  more  regularly,  ami  perhaps  more 
rapidly.  The  commencement  is  similar  to  that  just  de- 
scribed ;  it  is  afterwards  continued  by  constant  additions  to 
its  under  surface.  During  twenty'*four  hours  keen  frost,  it 
will  have  become  two  or  three  inches  thick,  and  in  less  than 
forty-eigiit  hours  time,  capable  of  curtaining  the  weight  of  a 
man.  Tliis  Is  termed  bay^oe^  whilst  that  of  older  formation 
is  distinguished  into  light  and  hea'oy  ice ;  the  former  being 
from  a  foot  to  about  a  yard  in  thickness,  and  the  latter  from 
about  a  yard  upwards. 

**  Fields  df  ice  commonly  make  their  appearance  about  the 
month  of  June,  though  scmietimes  earlier ;  they  are  fre^ 
({uently  the  resort  of  young  whales ;  strong  north  and  wes- 
terly winds  expose  them  to  the  Greenlandmen,  by  driving  off 
the  loose  ice.  Some  fields  exhibit  a  perfect  level  plain,  with- 
out a  fissure  QT:  hummock,  so  ^ar  indej&d,  tiiat  I  im^^gincy. 
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upon  one  which  I  saw,  a  coach  might  be  driven  a  hundred 
miles  in  a  direct  line,  without  any  obstruction  Most  coin^ 
monly,  however,  the  surface  contains  some  hummocks  *, 
which  somewhat  relieve  the  uniformity  of  intense  light,  by  a 
tinge  of  delicate  green,  in  cavities  where  the  light  gains  ad- 
mittance in  an  oblique  directioni  by  passing  Uirough  a  por* 
tionofice.'* 

Edward.*—^'  Do  not  two  of  these  fields  sometimes  meet  T' 
The  Captain—- '<  Yes  :  and  their  occasional  rapid  mo- 
tion with  the  strange  effects  produced  on  arty  opposing  sub- 
stance, exhibited  by  such  immense  bodies,  is  one  of  themost 
striking  objects  this  country  (Greenland,  I  mean)  pre- 
isents,  and  is  certainly  the  most  terrific.  Th^  not  unfre- 
quently  acquire  rotatory  movement^  whereby  their  circmn- 
ference  attains  a  velocity  of  several  miles  per  hourw  A  field, 
thus  in  motion,  coming  in  contact  with  another  at  rest,  or 
more  especially  with  a  contrary  direction. of  movement,  pio- 
duces  a  dreadful  shock.  The  weaker  field  is  crushed  with  an 
awful  noise;  sometimes  the  destruction  is  mutual :  pieces  of 
huge  dimensions  and  weight,  are  not  unfrequently  piled  upon 
the  top,  to  the  height  of  twenty  or  thirty  feet,  whilst  doubt* 
less  a  proportionate  quantity  is  depressed  beneath.  The  view 
of  those  stupendous  e£^ts  m  safety^  exhibits  a  picture  sulv- 
limely  grand;  but  where  there  is  danger  of  being  overwhelm* 
ed,  terror  and  dismay  must  be  the  predominant  ^lings.^ 

*^  On  arriving  at  the  point  of  collision  of  two  fields  of 
ice,  which  had  been  driven  together,  I  have  discovered, 
that  the  two  points  had  but  recenUy  met ;  that  already  a  pro. 
digious  mass  of  rubbish  had  been  squeezed  upon  the  top,  anil 
that  the  motion  had  not  abated.  The  fields  continued  to 
overlay  each  other  with  a  majestic  motion,.producinganoise 
resembling  that  of  complicated  machinery,  or  distant  thunder. 
The  pressure  Was  so  immense,  XhsX  numerous  fissures  wer^ 
occasioned  ;  and  the  ice  repeatedly  rent  beneath  my  feet.  In 
one  of  the  fissures,  I  found  the  snow  on  the  level  to  be  three 
and  a  half  feet  deep,  and  the  ice  upwards  of  twelve.  In  one 
place,  hummocks  had  been  thrown  up  to  the  height  of  twenty 
feet  from  the  sur£sice  of  the  field,  and  at  least  twenty^five 
feet  from  the  level  of  the  water;  they  extended  fifty  or  sixty 
yards  in  length,  and  fifteen  in  breadth,  forming  a  mass  of 
fbput  two  thousand  tons  in  weight.    The  majestic  unvaried 

/^  A  bnminock  is  a  protuberance  raited  upon  a  plain  of  ice  above  ^ 
coiiimoii  level. 
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pvement  of  the  ice,-r--the  sitigular  noise  with  whtdi  it  wat 

pompanied, — the  tremendous  power  exerted,— and  the 

Inderful  effects  produced,-were  calculated  to  excite  sensa* 

bns  of  novelty  and  grandeur,  in  the  mind  of  even  the  most 

ireless  spectator!" 

Edward.— '^  It  must  indeed  be  a  roost  magnificent  scenew 
Pray,  sir,  are  the  icebergs  of  any  particular  form  ?" 

The  Captain. — "  No:  the  term  icebergs  ha»  com- 
monly  been  applied  to  those  immense  bodies  of  ice,  situated 
on  the  land,  '  filling  the  valleys  between  the  high  mountains/ 
and  generally  exhibiting  a  square  perpendicidar  front  towards 
the  sea. 

'*  Large  pieces  may  be  separated  from  those  icebergs  in 
the  summer  season,  when  the^  are  particularly  fragile,  by 
their  ponderous  overhanging  masses,  overcoming  the  force  of 
cohesion :  or  otherwise,  by  the  powerful  expansion  df  the 
water,  filling  any  excavation  or  deep-seated  cavity,  when  it» 
dimensions  are  enlai^ged  by  freezingv  thereby  exerting  a  tre* 
mendous  force,  and  bursting  the  whole  asunder. 

^^  Pieces  thus,  or  otherwise  detached,  are  hurled  into  the 
seia  with  a  dreadful  crash ;  if  they  are  received  into  deep 
water,  they  are  liable  to  be  drifted  off  the  land,  and,  under 
the  forfn  of  ice-islands,  or  ice-mountains,  they  likewise  still  re- 
tain their  parent  name  of  icebergs. 

"  Tliese  icebergs  generated  on  the  land  between  the 
mountains  of  the  sea.  coast,  are  consequently  the  product  ^f 
snow  or  rain  water.  A  rgnisJd^'-oMApnrfion  4»ft!ie&elcetJerg8 
are  formed  in  the  deep-sheltered  bays  abounding  on  the  east 
coast  of  Spitzbergen.  These  have  their  bed  in  the  waters  of 
t^  ocean,  and  are  partly  the  product  of  sea-water,  and  partljc 
that  of  snow  and  rain  water.  And  it  is  highly  probable 
that  a  continent  of  ice  mountains  may  exist  in  regions  near 
the  Pole,  yet  unexplored,  the  nucleus  of  which  may  be 
as  ancient  as  the  earth  itself,  and  its  increase  derived  from 
the  sea  and  atmosphere  combined.  The  profusion  of  ice 
in  the  polar  regions,  produces  peculiar  and  marked  effects 
on  the  surrounding  elements.  The  sea,  in  consequence, 
exhibits  some  interesting  characters,  and  the  atmosphere, 
some  striking  phenomena,  Of  these,  the  power  the  ice 
exerts  on  the  wind, — on  aqueous  vapour, — on  the  co- 
lour of  the  sky, — and  on  the  temperature  of  the  air,  arc  the 
most  prominent ;  and  of  those,  accordingly  as  th©  ice  or  swell 
has  the  ascendancy,  the  results  are  varied  and  remarkable. 
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1.  ••  When  the  wind  blows  forcibly  across  a  solid  pack  or 
field  of  ice,  its  power  is  much  diminished  ere  it  traverses 
many  miles :  msomuch,  that  a  storm  will  frequently  blow  for 
several  hours  on  one  side  of  a  field,  before  it  be  perceptible 
on  the  other ;  and,  while  a  storm  prevails  in  open  water,  ships  . 
beset  within  sight,  will  not  experience  one-half  of  its  severity.  * 

"  It  is  not  uncommon  for  the  ice  to  produce  the  effect  of 
repulsing  and  balancing  an  assailing  wind.  Thus,  when  a 
severe  storm  blows  from  the  sea,  directly  towarcjs  the  main 
body  of  ice,  an  opposite  current  will  sometimes  prevail  on 
the  borders  of  the  ice ;  and  such  conflicting  winds  have  been 
observed  to  counterpoise  each  other,  a  few  furlongs  distant 
frood  the  ice,  for  several  hours  :  the  violence  of  the  one,  be- 
ing, as  it  were,  subdued  by  the  frigorrfic  repulsion  and  lesser 
force  of  the  other.  The  effect  resulting,  is  sjngular  and  ma- 
nifest. 

2.  **  The  moist  and  temperate  gale  from  the  southward* 
becomes  chilled  on  con^uixture  with  the  northern  breeze,  and 
discbarges  its  surplus  humidity  in  the  thickest  snow.  As  the 
quantity  of  the  snow  depends  considerably  on  the  diflTerence 
of  temperature  of  the  two  assimiialing  streams  of  air,  it  fol- 
lows, that  the  largest  proportion  must  be  precipitated  on  the 
exterior  of  the  main  body  of  ice,  where  the  contrast  of  teo*- 
perature  is  tlie  greatest :  and  since  that  contrast  must  be 
gradually  diminished,  as  the  air  passes  over  the  gelid  surface 
of  the  ice,  much  of  its  superabundant  moisture  must  gene- 
rally be  discharged  bt^fore  it  roacKea  the  interior.  Hence, 
we  can  account  for  tjie  fewness  of  the  clouds, — the  conse- 
quent brightness  of  the  atmosphere, — and  the  rareness  of 
storms,  in  situations  far  immured  among  the  northern  ice. 

*•  Among  the  curious  phenomena  of  these  northern  re- 
gions, I  must  not  omit  the  ice-blink. 

"  On  approaching  a  pack*,  field,  or  other  compact  aggrega- 
tion of  ice,  the  phenomenon  of  the  ice-blink  is  seen  when- 
ever the  horizon  is  tolerably  free  from  clouds,  and  in  some 
cases  even  under  a  thick  sky.  The  ice-blink  consists  in  a 
stratum  of  a  lucid  whiteness,  which  appears  in  that  part  of 
the  atmosphere  next  the  horizon.  It  is  evidently  occasioned 
thus :  tliose  rays  of  light  which  strike  on  the  snowy  surface  of 
the  ice,  are  reflected  into  the  superincumbent  air,  where  they 

•  A  number  of  pieces  of  ice  closely  connected  tbgcther,  so  that  they 
cannot,  from  the  top  of  a  ship's  nmsti>e  seen  over,  is  called  a  pack. 
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heccmevuMe;  but  the  light  which  &H$  on  thesis  in  a 
great  m^mtfe  absorbed,  and  the  superiacanibent  air  retainn 
its  nadve  e&ereal  hue.  Hence,  urh«Ei  the  ice  blink  occurs 
under  the  most  favourable  ctrcumstances,  it  affords  to  the 
,eye  a  beautiM  and  perfect  map  of  the  ice,  tirenty  or  thirty 
nuies  beyond  the  limit  of  direct  vision,  but  lets  distinct  in 
propordon  aiB  th^  air  is^hazy.  Tbeice*bUnk  liot  only  ^hews 
the  £gure  of  the  i^,  but  enables  the  experienced  observer  t^ 
judge,  whether  the  ioe  thus  pictured  be  field  or  packed  ice ; 
if  thelatt^,  whiether  it  be  compact  or  open,  bay  or  heavy 
ice.  I^eld  ice  aflbrds  ^le  most  ludd  blink,  accompanied  wim 
a  tin^  of  yellow ;  thatof  packs  is  more  purely  white;. and  of 
bay-ice,  gr^ri^.  The  land,  on  account  of  its  snowy  cover, 
ing,  ^bnrise  occasions  a  blink,  which  is  yellowish,  and  not 
iQuch  unlike  that  produced  by  the  ice  of  fields* 

'^  The  ice  operates  as  a  powerful  equaliser  of  temperature* 
In  the  80th  degree4>f  north  fotitode,  at  the  edge  oi  the  main 
b^y.of  ice,  wim  a  Northerly  gale  of  wind,  the  4^ild  is  not  sen- 
siyy  greater  than  in  the  70th  degree,  under  similar  cnrcum^ 
stances. 

<<  The  reciprocal  action  of  the  ice  and  the  sea  on  each 
other,  is  particularly  striking,  whichever  may  have  the  as- 
cendancy, if,  on  the  one  hand,  the  ice  be  arranged  with  a 
certain  form  of  abrogation,  and  in  due  solidity,  it  becomes 
CB|Mibrio  xmC  .— :.4jvvg,  #410  H»«l%nlenee  of  the  ocean,  and  can, 
with  but  Httle  ^comparative  diminution  or  Dreakmg,  cr»|»^e«« 
its  most  violent  surges*  Its  resistance  is  sa  eflPecHial,  that 
whips  sheltered  by  itj  rarely  find  tlie  sea  disturbed  by  swells. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  most  formidable  fiekls  yiold  to  the 
tiigfatest  gr&am  swell,  and  become  disrupted  into  thousands 
of  pieces  ;  and  ice  of  only  a  few  weeks  growth,  on  being  ss^ 
'Sailed  by  a  turbulent  sea,  is  broken  and  annihilated  with  in* 
arediUe  celeri^.  Ice,  ^hich  for  weeks  has  been  an.increas* 
ing  pest  to  the  whale  fisher,  is  sometinves  removed  in  the 
space  of  a  few  hours.  The  destruction  is  in  many  cases  so 
rap\^,  that  to  an  inexperienced  observer^  the  occurrence 
seems  incredible,  and  rather  an  illusion  of  fancy,  than  a 
matter  of  fact.  Suppose  a  ship  immoveably  fixed  in  bay  ice, 
and  not  the  smallest  opening  to  be  seen :  after  alapse  of  time 
sufficimit  only  for  a  moderate  repose,  imagine  a  person  rising 
from  his  bed, — when,  behold,  the  insurmountable  obstacle  has 
vanished !  Instead  of  a  sheet  of  ice  expanding  unbroken  to 
the  verge  of  the  horizon  o>n  every  side,  an  undulating  sea  re*^ 
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Keres  tbe  prospeet^  wheietn  floats  the  wreck  of  the  ice$  re- 
daced  apparently  taa  gtnall  fraction  of  its  original  bulk. 

The  Captain  was  novr  caUed  upon  .deck,  and  Dr.  Walker 
obterved,  **  that  ice  was  an  article  they  were  not  in  danger 
of  wanting,  though  there  are  countries  where  from  Ha 
scarcity  Ice  b  a  luxury*  In  all  hot  climates  ice  is  made.'' 
«  Made!''  ejaculated  Edward.  "  Yes,'*  replied  the  doc- 
tor. The  greatest  degrees  of  heat  which  are  known,  have 
been  produced  by  concentrating  the  solar  rays  with  a  mir- 
ror, or  lens,  or  by  supplying  a  blow-pipe  with  oxygen  got. 
A  very  great  degree  of  cold  is  produced  by  mixing  snow  wkli 
certain  salts.  The  best  salt  for  thb  purpose,  is  muriat  of 
lime.  If  this  be  mixed  with  dry,  light  snow,  and  stirred  wieH 
together,  the  cold  produced  will  be  so  intense^  as  to  iVeeie 
mercury  in  a  few  minutes.  Salt  and  snow  also  produce  a 
great  degree  of  cold. 

**  Evaporation  likewise  produces  cold.  The  method  of 
making  ice  artificially  in  the  East  Indies,  depends  upon  this 
)mnciple.  The  ice  makers  at  Benares  dig  pits  in  large  opeii 
plains,  the  bottom  of  which  they  strew  with  sugar-canes,  or 
dried  stems  of  maize,  or  Indian  corn.  Upon  this  bed  they 
place  a  number  of  unglazed  pans,  made  of  so  porous  an 
earth,  that  the  water  oozes  through  their  substance.  ll)ese 
pans  are  filled  towards  evening,  in  the  winter  season,  uHlth 
water  which  has  been  boiled^ -»p'^  ^"■"  i.r»  -fat  tuai  siuwiroB 
ivH  momuig,  when  more  or  less  ice  is  found  in  them,  accoixl- 
ing  to  the  temperature  of  the  air ;  there  being  more  forroe^l 
in  dry  and  warm  weather,  than  in  cloudy  weather,  though  it 
may  be  colder  to  the  human  body. 

•<  Every  thing  in  this  operation  is  calculated  to  produce 
Cold  by  evaporation  ;  the  beds  on  which  the  pans  are  placed, 
suffer  the  air  to  have  a  free  passage  to  their  bottoms,  and  the 
pans  const^mtly  oozing  out  water  to  their  external  suriaoe^ 
are  cooled  by  the  evaporation  of  it.  ' 

**  In  Spain,  they  use  a  kind  of  earthen  jars,  called  buxaros, 
the  earth  of  which  is  so  porous,  being  only  half-baked,  that 
the  outside  is  kept  moist  by  the  water  which  filters  through  it ; 
and,  though  placed  in  the  sun,  the  water  in  the  jar  becomes 
as  cold  as  ice. 

*'  It  is  a  common  practice  in  China,  to  cool  wine,  or  other 
liquors,  by  wrapping  a  wet  cloth  round  the  bottle,  and  hang* 
ing  it  up  in  the  sun.  The  water  in  the  cloth  evaporates,  ami 
ihui  cold  is  produced. 
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'*  Ice  may  be  produced  at  aoy  time,  by  the  eyaporatioh  of 
ether. 

**  Professor  Leslie  has  lately  di^coyered  that  porphyritic 
t|:ap,  pounded  and  dried,  will  absorb  one-tenth  part  of  its 
weight  of  moisture,  and  can  hence  be  easily  made  to  freeze 
tlic  eighth  part  of  its  weight  of  water.  In  hot  countries  the 
powder  will  after  each  process  recover  its  power  by  drying? 
m  the  sun.  This  curious  and  beautiful  discovery  of  artificifd 
congelation,  will  therefore  produce  ice  in  the  trq>ical  climes. 
Of  even  at  sea,  with  very  little  trouUe,  and  no  sort  of  risk  or 
u\convenience« 

'<  And  now  my  dear  Edward,  you  are  already  convinced 
of  the  wonderful  power  of  chemistry.  This  one  discovery 
which  enables  man  in  the  hottest  climate,  even  in  the  torrid 
zone,  to  compose  artificially,  and  by  such  a  simple  process 
the  product  of  the  frigid  zones  is  but  a  single  instance,  but  it 
is  sufficient  to  rank  that  noble  science  among  one  of  the  most 
important  to  man.  Even  in  our  every  day  meals,  our  tea, 
our  coffee,  every  process  of  cookery,  of  medicine,  in  short,  bX* 
most  all  the  operations  of  nature  and  art,  are  carried  on  by 
tlio  means  either  of  chemical,  electric,  or  magnetic  processes, 
with  all  of  which  I  wish  you  to  be  acquainted  in  aome  degree; 


SECTION  IV. 

THE   WHALE   FISHERY. 

The  Captain  had  now  returned  to  the  cabin^  and  Edward 
asked  him  *'  in  what  latitude  are  whales  most  generally 
found  r' 

The  Captain. — "  The  place  where  whales  occur  in  the 
greatest  abundance,  is  generally  found  to  be  in  the  78th  or 
79th  degree  of  north  latitude,  though  from  the  72d  to  the 
8 1  St  degree  they  have  been  met  with.  *  They  seem  to  prefer 
those  situations  which  afford  them  the  most  secure  retreats. 
Anoong  the  ice,  they  have  an  occasional  shelter ;  but  so  far 
as  it  is  permeable,  the  security  is  rather  apparent  than  real. 
I'hat  they  are  conscious  of  its  affording  them  shelter,  we  can 
readily  perceive,  from  observing  that  the  course  of  their  flight 
when  scared  or  wounded,  is  generally  towards  the  nearest  or 
most  compact  ice.    At  t)ne  time,  their  favourite  haunt  is 
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smiidst  the  hage  and  extended  masses  of  the  field  ice;  at  an- 
other, in  the  open  seas  adjacent.  Sometimes  the  majority  of 
the  whales  inhabiting  those  seas,,  seem  collected  within  a 
small  and  single  circuit ;  at  others,  they  are  scattered  in  va- 
rious hordes,  and  numerous  sin^  individuals,  over  an  amaz- 
ing extent  of  surface.  To  discover  and  reach  the  haunts  of 
the  whale,  is  an  object  of  the  first  consideration  in  the  fishery, 
and  occasionally  the  most  difiicult  and  laborious  to  accom* 
plish.  In  close  seasons^  though  the  ice  joins  the  south  of 
Spitsbergen,  and  thereby  forms  a  barrier  against  the  fishing- 
stations,  yet  this  barrier  is  often  of  a  limited  extent,  and  ter- 
mmates  on  the  coasts  of  Spitzbergen  in  an  open  space,  either 
formii^,or  leading  to,  the  retreat  of  the  whales.  Such  space 
is  sometimes  frozen  over  until  the  middle  or  end  of  the  month 
of  May,  but  not  unftequently  free  of  ice.  The  barrier  here 
opposed  to  the  fisher,  usually  consists  of  a  mass  of  ice  from 
^  to  30  or  40  leagues  aeross  in  the  shortest  diameter. 
It  is  generally  composed  of  packed  ice,  and  often,  cemented 
into  a  continuous  field  by  the  interference  of  bay  ice,  which 
incredibly  augments  the  diificul^  of  navigating  among  it. 

**  As  the  time  that  can  be  devoted  to  tl^e  whale-fishery,  is, 
by  the  nature  of  t)^  dinoaie,  timited  to  three  or  four  months 
in  the  year,  it  is  of  importance  to  pass  this  barrier  of  ice  as 
early  as  possible  iii  the  season.  The  fisher  here  avails  him- 
self of  every  power  within  his  command.  The  sails  are  ex- 
panded in  favourable  winds,  ^nd  withdrawn  in  contrary 
breezes.  The  ship  is  urged  forward  amongst  the  drift  ice 
through  the  force  of  the  wind,  assisted  by  ropes  and  saws.— 
Whenever  a  vein  of  water,  as  it  is  called,  appears  in  the  re- 
quired direction,  it  is  if  possible  attained.  It  always  afibrds 
a  temporary  relief,  and  sometimes  a  permanent  release,  by 
extending  itself  through  intricate  mazes,  aipidst  ice  of  vi»iou» 
description*?,  until  at  length  it  opens  into  the  desired  [^ace, 
void  of  obstruction,  and  the  retreat  of  the  whales. 

**  The  formidable  barrier  befbre  described,  is  regularly  en- 
countered on  the  first  arrival  of  Greenland  ships  in  the  month 
of  April,  but  is  generally  removed  by  natural  means  as  the 
season  advances.  However  extensive,  huge,  and  compact  It 
may  be,  it  is  usually  found  separated  from  the  land,  and  di- 
vided asunder  by  the  dose  of^he  month  of  June ;  and  hence 
It  is,  that  however  difficult  and  laborious  may  have  been  the 
ingress  into  the  fishing  country,  the  egress  is  cominonly  ef  * 
fected  without  particular  inconvenience. 
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:  *^  Tliat  the  ice  should  envelope  the  whole  coasts  of  Spitz, 
bergen  in  the  winter  season ,  and  expose  th^  western  snore 
about  the  month  of  June;  that  the  ocean  should  be  almost 
annually  navigable  on  the  meridians  of  5°  to  I0°  £.,  to  the 
80th  degree  of  north  latitude,  whilst  the  ice  in  every  other 
part  of  the  world,  can  rarely  be  penetrated  beyond  the  74th 
degree,  are  facts  highly  curious,  and  certainly  worthy  of  con- 
sideration. 

"  In  the  month  of  May,  the  severity  of  the  frost  relaxes, 
and  the  temperature  occasionally  approaches  withip  a  few 
degrees  of  the  freezing  point :  the  brine  then  exerts  its  lique- 
fying energy,  and  destroys  the  tenacity  of  thebay  ice»  makes 
inroads  in  its  parts  by  enlarging  its  pores  into  holes^  di- 
minishes its  thickness,  and»  in  the  language  of  the  whale- 
fisher  completely  rots  it.  The  packed  drift  ice  is  then 
loosed  ;  it  submits  to  the  laws  of  detached  floating  bodies, 
and  obeys  the  slightest  impulses  of  the  winds  or  currents* 
The  heavier  having  more  stability  than  the  lighter,  an  appa- 
rent difference  of  movement  obtains  among  the  pieces. 
Holes  and  lanes  of  water  are  forn>ed,  which  allow  Uie  enr 
trance  and  progress  of  the  ships,  without  that  stubborn  re- 
sistance o&red  earlier  in  the  spring  of  tbe  year. 

"  Bay  ice  is  sometimes  serviceable  to  the  whale-fishers^  in 
preserving  them  from  the  brunt  of  the  heavy  ice,  by  embed- 
ding, their  ships,  and  occ'^ioning  an  equable  pressure  on 
every  part  of  the  vessel :  but,  in  other  respects,  it  is  the 
greatest  pest  they  meet  with  in  all  their  labours :  it  is  trou- 
blesome in  the  fishery^  and  in  the  progress  to  the  fishing 
ground  ;  it  is  often  the  means  of  besetment,  as  it  is  called, 
and  thence  *  the  primary  cause  of  every  other  calamity. 
Heavy  ice,  many  feet  in  thickness,  and  in  detached  pieces  of 
from  50  to  100  tons  weight  each,  though  crowded  together 
jQ.  the  form  of  a  pack,  may  be  penetrated,  in  a  favourable 
gale,  with  tolerable  dispatch ;  whilst  a  sheet  of  bay  ice,  6f  « 
few  inches  only  in  thickness,  with  the  same  advantage  of 
.  wind,  will  often  arrest  t^e  progress  of  the  ship,  and  rendetl^ 
her  in  a  few  minutes  immoveable.  If  this  ice  be  too  strong 
to  be  broken  by  the  weight  of  a  boat,  recourse  must  be  had 
to  sawing,  an  operation  slow  and  laborious  in  the  extreme. 
.  *^  When  the  warmth  of  th^  season  has  rotted  the  hay  ice, 
the  passage  to- the  northward  can  generally  be  accdmplMied 
with  a  very  great  saving  of  labour.  Therefore  it  was,  the 
older  fiihers  seldom  or  never  used  te  attempt  it  before  the 
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lOth  of  May,  and  foreigners  are  in  general  late.  Sometimes 
late  arrivals  ore  otherwise  beneficial  ;  since  it  frequently 
happens,  in  close  seasons^  that  ships  entering  the  ice  about 
the  middle  of  May,  obtain  an  advantage  over  those  preced** 
ing  them,  by  gaining  a  situation  more  eligible,  on  account 
of  its  neam^  to  the  land.  Their  predecessors,  meanwhile, 
are  drifted  off  to  the  westward  with  the  ice,  and  cannot  re- 
cover their  easting ;  for,  they  are  encompassed  with  a  large 
quantity  of  ice,  and  have  a  greater  distance  to  go  than  when 
Uiey  first  entered,  and  on  a  course  precisely  in  opposition  to 
the  direction  of  the  most  prevailing  winds.  Hence  it  appears, 
that  it  would  be  economical  and  beneficial  to  sail  so  late,  as 
not  to  reach  the  country  before  the  middle  of  May^  or  to 
persevere  on  the  seal  catching  station^  until  that  time. 
Tliere  are,  however,  some  weighty  objections  to  this  method. 
Open  seasons  occasionally  occur,  and  great  progress  may 
sometimes  be  made  in  the  fishery  before  that  time. 

*^  The  change  which  takes  place  in  the  ice  amidst  which 
the  wbale-fisher  pursues  his  object,,  is,  towards  the  close  of 
the  season,  indeed  astonishing. 

^*  As  to  the  mode  of  catching,  or  rather  killing  whales,  I 
need  not  describe  that  to  you,  £r  it  is  a  subfi^ct  upon  which 
you  are  likely  to  be  informed  by  sight.''     r 


SECTION  V. 

KATUaAIr  PHENOMENA   OF   ICELAND,   ITS  SPRINGS,   ScC, 

As  our  travellers  approached  Iceland,  they  wei^e  glad  tJb 
accept  the  captain's  oner  of  warmer  cloalhing,  and  about  the 
middle  of  July  they  anchored  on  the  south-west  shores  of 
Iceland.  From  Ryhiabick,  a  town  on  this  part  of  the  coast, 
they  proceeded  across  the  valley  of  Ryham,  which  appeared 
to  great  advantage  from  a  comparison  with  the  dreary  coun« 
try  by  which  it  was  surrounded.  The  roads  which  led  to  it 
were  composed  of  tracks  made  by  the  farmers  in  the  lava  and 
other  volcanic  matter.  The  valley  of  Ryham  is  richly  culti- 
vated and  watered  by  a  fertile  stream,  bu*  what  principally 
arrested  the  attention  of  our  travellers  u^as,  the  clouds  of 
steam  which  ascended  m  various  parts  of  the  valley  from  the 
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liot  springBy  and  the  jets  d'eau  whicli  darted  Into  the  air  on 
every  side,  and  they  retohred  not  to  quit  this  curious' 
island,  without  taking  an  accurate  survey  of  the  most  pro-^ 
mineDt  of  these  natural  boiling  springs. 

Of  the  antiquity  of  thes^  springs  litUd  can  be  said,  except 
that  Saxo  Grammaticus  m  the  Preface  to  the  History  of 
Denmark,  which  was  written  in  the  twellih  century,  men- 
tions the  great  height  to  which  they  ejected  water.  The 
operations  of  subtmaneous  heat,  seem  indeed  to  be  of  great 
antiquity  in  Iceland;  and  the  whole  <;ountry  probably  owes 
ks  existence  to  the  fires  which  bum  beneath  its  surface.^ 
Every  hill  proves,  at  least,  with  what  violence  these  fires 
have  acted  for  ages ;  and  the  terrible  eruptions  of  lava  Which 
burst  firom  the  mountain  of  Skoptefield  in  1783,  show  that 
they  are  as  yet  far  from  being  extinguished. 

The  springs  of  Rykum  they  first  visited,  among  which 
the  most  remarkable  is  that  distinguished  by  the  people 
of  the  neighbourhood  by  the  name  of  the  Little  Geyzer. 
The  water  -of  it  boils  with  a  loud  and  rumbling  noise,  in  a 
well  of  an  irregular  form,  of  about  six  feet  in  its  greatest 
diameter ;  from  thence  it  bursts  forth  in  the  air  and  subsides 
again,  nearly  every  minute.  The  jets  are  dashed  into  spray 
as  they  rise,  and  are  from  twenty  to  thirty  feet  high.  Vo- 
lumes of  *»team  or  vapour  ascend  with  them,  and  produce  a 
most  magnificent  effect,  particularly  as  the  dark  hUls,  which 
almost  hang  over  the  fountain,  form  a  bade  ground  to  the 
-picture.  The  jets  are  forced  in  n$mf  to  take  an  oblique 
direction,  by  two  or  three  large  stones^  which  lie  on  the 
edge  of  the  bason.  Between  these  and  the  hill,  the  ground, 
(te  a  distance  of  eight  or  nine  feet)  is  remarkably  hot,  and 
entirely  bare  of  vegetation.  If  the  earth  is  stirred  a  steam 
instantly  rises,  and  in  some  places  it  was  covered  with 
a  thin  coat  of  sulplnir,  or  rather,  lopse  stones  only  were 
ocHrered  with*  flakes  of  k.  In  one  place  there  was  a  slight 
efflorescence  on  the  surface  of  the  soil,  which  by  the  taste 
•eemed  to  be  alkim. 

The  spray  fell  towards  the  valley,  and  in  that  direction 
covered  the  ground  with  a  thick  incrustation  of  matter  which 
it  deposited.  Close  to  this,  and  in  one  spot  very  near,  the 
well  itself,  the  grass  grows  with  great  luxuriance. 

The  village  of  Rykum  or  Ryka,  called  either  indiscrimi- 
Bately,  from  It^Ar,  an  Icelandic  word,  signifying  ^ym)^f,  is 
akuated  in- the  hiiddle  of  the  valley,  and»  by  an  observation 
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i^ftde  by  Dr.  Walker,  is  in  latitude  54fi  if  SS"  N.  About 
twenty  miles  from  Rykifivick,  ami  eight  or  ten  from  Oreback^ 
a  amall  harbour  on  Ui6  southern  coast  of  the  island.  The 
village  consists  of  the*  farmer's  house,  and  the  houses  of  his 
servants  or  dependents,,  and  a  small  church.  All  the  adja- 
cent lands  belong  to  him,  and  he  keeps  a  considerable  num* 
ber  of  sheep  and  cattle,  and  some  few  horses.  These  con- 
stitute his^  riches;  and  he  purchases  at  Rvkiavick,  witli 
skinsy  wool,  and  butter,  whatever  he  requires>  of  which 
the  chief  article  i»  Gsh'fdjr  bia  winter's  proviaioov 

**  The  springs  at  Hankadai  are  more  magni6cent  thwt^this 
Edward,''  said  Dr»  Walker,;  <*  and  we  will  not  quit  Iceland 
without  seeing  them.'' 

The  springs  known  by  the  i^ame  of  Greyaers^  are  situated 
about  six  and  thirty  miles  from  Mqunt  Heckla,  and  about 
twelve  milesi  in  a  north-east  direction>  from  the  village  of 
Skalholt.  The  road  from  thence  to  the  springs  is  over  a 
flat  country,  which  although  marshy  in  several  places^  is. 
not  unpleasant  to  the  j^ye,  and  abounds  in  excellent  psB^- 
turoge. 

Tne  steam  ascending  from  the  principal  springs  during 
their  eruptions,  may  be  seen  from  a  coneiderable  dist|ince. 
When  the  air  is  still  it  rises  perpendicularly^  like  a  column* 
to  a  great  height;  then  spreads  itself  into  clouds,  which 
roll  ia  successive  masses  over  eaeh  others  until  they  are  lost 
in  the  atmosphere^  Our  travellers  perceived  one  of  these 
columns  when  distant  sixteen  miles  at  least,  in  a  direct  line 
from  Hankadai. 

The  sprii^  mostly  rbe  in  a  plain,  between  a  river  that 
winds  through  it,  and  the  base  of  a  range  of  low  lulls,  and 
some,  very  near  their  summits.  They,  are  all  contained,  to 
the  number  oC  100  or  more,  within  a  circle  of  two  miles.  ^ 

The  most  wonderful  and  beautiful  spring  rises  nearly  in 
the  midst  of  the  other  springs,  dose  to  the  hills.  It  h  called 
Geyzer,  the  name  probably  in  the  old  Scandinavian  lau- 
guage,  for  a  fountain,  from  the  verb  geysa,  signifying  ta 
gusKi  or  to  ru^ forth. 

The  next  most  remarkable  spring  rises  at  a  distance  eif 
140  yards  from  it,  on  the  same  line,  at  the  foot  of  tlie  bills* 
It  is  called  the  New  Geyzer,  on  account  of  its  having  but^ 
^lately  played  so  violently  as  at  preseiit* 

There  are  others  of  consequence  in  the  place,  but  none 
that  approach  to  these  in  magnificence,  or  that  whea  «oai« 
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^^ed  with  them,  deserve  much  description.  Tbe  genera, 
lity  of  die  ^ingi»  are  in  every  respect  similar  t<>  those  newt 
Rykum ;  boiling'  in  cauldrons  of  three  or  ibur  feet  diameter; 
and  some  of  them  thrpwing  their  water,  from  time  to  time, 
by  sudden  jets  into  the  air.  Many  springs  in  this  place,  as 
in  the  other,  heil  through  strata  of  coloured  clay,  by  which 
ibey  were  rendensd  turbid*  Here^  however,  the  red  clays 
w«re  brighter,  and  in  a  greater  proportion*  to  the  clays  pf 
dttor  Gotours*  Here  also,  as  in  the  valley  of  Rykum,  are 
many  satall  springs,  which  throw  out  a  sulphureous  vapour^ 
and  near  which  the  ground,  and  the  channel  of  the  water 
arts  covered' and  Hned  with  a  thin  coat  of  sulphur. 

'Die  fturm  of  Hankadal,  and  the  church  of  the  parish, 
stand  near  one  another,  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile  be- 
yond tlie  great  spring.  Tlie  house  is  one  of  the  best  built 
in  Iceland.  It  occupies  a  large  space  of  ground,  and  con- 
mts  of  sevend  divisions,  to  eadi  jof  which  there  is  an  en-  ^ 
triBce  fironf  without.  Some  of  Uieae  are  used  as  barns  an<l 
ati^les  ibr  the  cattle,  and  others  as  workshops.  The  dwell- 
ing part  of  this  house, was  small,  but  comforta^^le.  There 
was  a  parlour  with  glass  windows,  a  kitchen,  and  separate 
bnUchambers  for  the  liimily.  The  building  was  partly  of 
flUme^  fMrtlj  <tf  wood,  tmd  covered  with  sods,  under  which 
the  bade  of  birch  trees  on  boards  are  generally  placed,  as  a 
greater  secimty  against  raui. 

Dr.  Walker  and  his  pupil  were  obliged  to  the  mistress  of 
this  farm,  who  was  a  rich  widow,  ft)r  a  very  hospitable  rc;- 
oeption,  although  at  first  she  seemed  to  consider  them  rather 
unwelcome  guests,  and  left  them,  though  they  had  requested 
admittance  into  h^  house,  as  they  were  drenched  with  rain, 
and  their  tents  and  baggage  were  not  yet  arrived,  to  take  up 
their  lodging  in  the  church.  They  had  not  been  Jong 
.there,  however,  before  she  invited  them  to  her  house,  and 
by  her  kindness  made  ample  amends  for  her  former  inatten- 
tion. She  put  them  in  possession  of  her  best  room,  and 
aet  before  them  plenty  of  good  cream,  some  wheat  cakes, 
fl«gar,  and  a  kind  of  tea  made  of  the  dr^as  octopetda^  called 
Id  Eiiglish  the  immntcin  averts. 

The  view  from  near  the  Church  was  very  beautiful.  It 
extended  towards  the  south,  along  the  plam  into  an  open 
eoantrv.  On  the  other  ^ides,  it  V^  bounded  by  hills, 
wbich  kad  not  the  barren  and  rugged  appearance  that  ddbrm 
admoat  every  scene  in  this  dh^ision  of  the  island,  it    w  as 
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however,  still  finer  from  some  of  the  eminences  near  the 
springs.  The  plain  and  surrounding  mountains,  seen  from 
a  height,  appeared  to .  more  advantage ;  and  the  eruptions 
from  the  ^reat  yrells  breaking  from  time  to  time  the  general 
stillness  that  prevailed,  were  much  more  distinct.  . 

7he  course  of  the  river,  winding  under  the  eje  oould  be 
traced  with  great  accuracy.  It  flows  through  the  plain  into 
an  open  country,  where,  being  increased  by  the  waters  of 
numerous  streams  and  rivUlets,  it  bends  to  the  wMtward, 
and  near  Skalholt  falls  into  a  considerable  river,  caUed  the 

The  pleasant  and  fertile  pastures  near  its  banks,  w^re  en* 
livened  by  many  herdl  of  cattle  and  sheep,  the  united  riches 
of  three  or  four  farmers  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hankadal; 
The  mowers  also  at  work  in  the  different  fields  surrounding 
each  house,  gave,  at .  this  season,  additional  beauty  to  the 
prospect.  High  hills  to  the  westward  were  separated  from 
the  eminences  immediately  above  the  springs  by  a .  narrow 
▼alley.  They  were  partly  clothed  with  bushes  of  birch, 
xrhich,  although  in  no  place  above,  five  feet  high,  w^e  gra<- 
tifyin^  to  the  sight,  which  so  seldom  in  Iceland  can  rest  on 
.any  appearance  even  of  underwood.  Above  these,  some 
vegetation  still  continued  to  cover  the  sides  of  the  hills,  and 
our  travellers  found  a  variety  of  plants  near  their  summits, 
which  were  certainly,  in  some  places,  not  less  than  1,666 
leet  above  the  plam. 

To  the  eastward,  the  plain,  several  miles  in  breadtli,  is 
bounded  by  a  long  range  of  blue  mountains,  extending  con* 
siderably  to  the  south.  Beyond  these,  the  triple  summit  of 
Hekla  may  be  seen  from  the  western  hills,  but  it  could  not 
be  distinguished  from  the  plain^  or  even  from  the  heights^  in 
the  country  just  described. 

But  to  return  to  the  account  of  the  springs  which  break 
out  ill  different  places  from  the  sides  Of  a  hill,  and  the  space 
enclosed  between  its  base  and  the  windings  of  a  river.  The 
soil  through  which  they  rise  is  a  mixture  of  crumbled  ma-. 
terials,  washed  by  degrees  from  the  higher  parts  of  the  hiU^ 
In  some  places  these  have  been  reduced  into  a  clay,  or 
earth ;  in  others  they  still  remain  in  loose  and  broken  frag- 
ments of  the"  rock  from  whence^  they  have  fallen,  or  as  dust 
produced  by  their  friction  against  each  other.  Above  the 
great  spring,  the  hill  terminates  in  a  double  pointed  rock, 
;which  our  travellers  founc),  by  measurement,  to  be  3  H)  feet 
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higher  than  the  course  of  the  HverV  the  rock  is  spHt  very 
strangely  into  lamina^  and  at  first  sight  had  much  of  the  ap* 
pearance  of  a  schistus,  or  thick  slate.  It  consists^  however, 
of  a  grey  coloured  stone,  of  a  very  close  grain,  the  sepa- 
rate  pieces  of  which  although  divided  as  they  lay,  do  not 
break  in  the  hands  in  any  partioalsr  direction.  It  is  sup- 
posed that  the  substance  of  the  rock  is  chiefly  argillaceous, 
and  that  like  every  other  stone  in  the  island,  it  has  suffisred 
some  change  by  the  action  of  fire.  It  h  not  precisely  lava, 
at  it  bears  na  marie  of  faavmg  been  once  in  a  melted  state, 
whatever  baking  or  induration  it  may  have  sustained  in  the 
neighboarfaood  of  subterranean  heat.  It  contains  no  hete» 
r<^eneou8  matter  or  pavities,  in^  which  agates,  or  zeolites, 
'Or  vitrified  substance  could  have  beea  formed. 

The  attention  of  our  travellers  during  the  four  days  they 
reinained  in  this  place,  was  so  much  engaged  with  the  beau- 
tiet  and  remarkable  circumstances  of  the  two  principal 
•aprings,  that  they  had  no  time  fior  inspecting  those  of  infe- 
rior note. 

The  springs  in  genend  resemble  those  at  Rykum,  but 
there  are  five  or  six  which  have  their  peculiarities,  and 
throw  up  their  waters  with  viotence,  to  a  considerable  heieht* 
Their  basons  are  of  irreguFar  forms,  four,  five,  or  sik  feet 
•in  diameteis  and  firom  some  of  them  the  water  gushes  out, 
in  all  directions^  from  o^ers  obliquely.  The  eruptions  are 
joever  of  long  duration,  and  the  intervals  are  firom  tfteea  to 
thirty  minutes. 

The  peiiods  of  both  are  exceedingly  variable.  One  of 
the  most  remarkable  of  these  springs  throws  out  a  great 
quantity  of  water,  and  firom  its  continual  noise,  it  is  called  the 
Roaring  Geyser.  The  eruptions  of  this  fountain  are  inces- 
sant. The  water  darts  out  with  fury  every  four  or  five  mi- 
BOtes,  and  covers  a  great  space  c^  ground  with  the  matter 
it  deposites.  The  jets  are  from  thirty  to  forty  feet  in  height. 
They  are  shivered  into  the  finest  particles  of  spray;  And  sur- 
•rounded  by  great  clouds  of  steam.  The  situation  of  this 
spring  was  eighty  yards  distant  from  the  Oeyzer,  on  the  rise 
of  the  hill.  By  a  gradual  deposition  of  the  substances  dis- 
solved in  its  wsster  for  a  long  succession  of  years,  perhaps 
.-of  ages,  a  mound  of  considerable  height  has  been  formed, 
ffom  the  centre  of  which  the;  Geyzer  issues.  It  rises  through 
d  perpendicular  and  cylindrical  pipe  or  shaft,  seventy  feet 
in  depths  and  eight  feet  and  a  half  m  diameter^  which  opens 
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into  a  bason  or  fupnel^  mecmtring  fifty-ntne  feet  from  one- 
e4ge  to  the  other. 

The  bason  ig  wcvUbx,  ftod  the  aides  of  it,  as  wdl  as  those 
of  the  pk>e»  are  polished  quite  smaa^  by  the  cmtinaal  fric- 
tion of  the  water,  and  they  are  botili  formed  wkh  such  ma- 
thematical triAthf  as  to  appear  conatnioted  by  art.  Tb(B  do* 
clivi^  of  the  moQBd  b^as  immediatdy  from  the  b<miem 
of  w  bason.  The  laeiiualasieni  are  to  some  plaoesiwocA^ 
smooth  by  the  overAoinng  of  the  i^ater ;  in  most,  how«^m% 
they  rise  in  Biimberless  Itltle  tufts,  which  boar  a  vesem^ 
blanoe  to  the  beads  of  canliflovecs,  except  that  they  ave 
xather  more  prominent^  aj&d  are  covered  by  tbe  faUmg  of 
the  finer  partides  of  spri^*  with  a  crystallkie  efflorescence 
so  delicate  as  soaredy  to  bear  the  sHgbtesC  touch.  Unmo* 
lasted  the  ^iorescenoe  graduidly  hardens,  and  aMough  it 
loses  its  fint  ddicaqr,  it  still  ramaias  exeeediogly  beai^il. 

When  the  guides  first  led  our  tcaveUeia  to  die  Qeyser, 
the  bason  was  filled  to  arithin  a  few  feet  of  its  e^  The 
water  was  transparent  as  crystal :  a  slight  steam  Mdy  arose 
fircsn  it,  and  the  auifiEioe  was  niiBed  hxi  by  a 'fisw  bubbles, 
which  now  and  then  came  irom  the  bottom  of  tlie  fipe, 
Tkey  waited  with  anxiety  isr  anrend  minules,  expecting 
at  eiery  instaat  some  ^^teiruptmn  to  this  tranquiUtty.  Oh 
a  audden,  another  ^nag,  imnwdiately  in  ftoat  of  the  place 
oa  which  th^  were  stsaiing,  davted  its  waters  above  m 
huftdred  Aet  mto  tiie  air,  with  the  velocity  of  an  arrow^ 
and  the  jets  succeeding  this  first  eruption  wereatiil  highet. 
This  was  the  ipring  akeaify  niantioned  under  dw?ianie  of 
the  New  Geyaer* 

While  gaaii^  in  jdeaoe  and  wonder  at  this  unexpected 
and  beautiful  display^  ^hey  were  alarmed  by  a  s»dde|i  ^kotk 
.^  the  giound  under  their  feet,  accompanied  by  a  hcAlow 
Aoisc^  not  unlike  the  distant  firing  of  a  cannon.  Anodier 
shock  soon  foHowed^  and  they  observed  the  water  in  the 
basoo  to  be  much  agitated.  The  Icelanders  hastily  laid 
bold  of  tbmn  and  forced  them  to  retreat  eome  yards.  The 
water  in  the  mean  time  boiied  violently,  and  heaved  as  if 
a^me  oxfiansive  power  was  labouring  beneath  its  weight, 
and  aome  of  it  was  thnawn  up  a  few  feet  above  the  basoii. 
Again  there  ware  two  or  three  shodcs  of  ^m  ground,  and  a 
repetition  of  the  same  noise.  In  an  instant  thie  surroandiog 
atmosfdieve  was  filkd  with  volumes  of  stoun  rolling  ^ver 
aach  other  as  th^  ascended,,  in  a  ttianaar  ii^xpressibly: 
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beaiidf^il,  and  throit^  whicb,  eolunms  of  water  shhrering 
into  foam,  darted  in  rapid  sacceseion  to  heights  irhich,  at 
the  moment^  the  spectators  were  but  little  qualified  to  esti- 
mate. Indeed,  the  novelty  and  spleodour  of  such  a  sqene 
had  a  Acted  their  imaginations  «6  forcibly,  that  they  believed 
the  extreme  height  of  the  jet  to  be  much  greater  than  it 
"was  afterwards  determined  to  be.  In  a  subsequent  eruption, 
a  gentlsmao  asoertained  by  means  of  a  quadrant,  the  great- 
est ^evation  to  which  the  jete  of  water  were  thrown,  to  be 
i^MtyHsix  faet. 

MBdk  of  the  water  began  to  descend  again  at  different 
he%hts,  and  was  again  projected  by  other  columns,  whicSi 
•met  kaslihey  arose.  At  last,  having  filled  ^te  bason,  it 
wAM.  in  great  waves,  and  in  numberless  jriHs,  made  its 
vay  ^down  the  efdes  cf  the  aumod.  Much  was  lost  in 
vapour  only,  aad  ^1  more  ^1  to  llhe  ground  m  heavy 
showers  «f  -ipray.  The  intervals  at  which  the  severd  jets 
aiiccedad  eadi  tftfaer,  were  too  iikott  ^r  the  eve  to  distin- 
guish them.  As  #iey  vose-oat  of  theliason,  they  reflected 
by  their  density,  the  purest  imd  most  brilliant  hue.  In  oer- 
taan  i^iades  the  *colofir  was  green  like  ifhat  af  Jlhe'sea ;  but 
In  llieir  fbrthenr  ascent,  aH  dvtinction  of  eeloar  was  lost,  and 
tim  jots  brakjea  into  a  thoosaad  parts  appeared  as  white  as 
snow.  Several  ai  them  were  forced  upwaids  perpendica- 
hnriy ;  but  mwiy  receiving  a  a^fat  tndination  as  they  burst 
Iram^he  bason,  were  pro}e<eted«i  beaottful  corves,  and  the 
apray  wihich  4^11  from  them,  caught  by  a  succeeding  jet, 
was  hurried  away  still  higher  than  it  bad  been,  "peibaps, 
Ji)efore. 

The  jets  were  made  with  ineoneeivtible  T^ocity,  and  those 
which  es<3aped  aninierrupled  sermhaafed  in  sharp  points,  and 
last  themselves  in  the  air^  Tha  eruption^  changrng  its 
fbm  at  every  instant,  continued  for  ten  or  twelve  mmutes ; 
t^e  water  then  subsidy  through  the  pipe,  and  disappeared. 

The  erupdens  oftljeGeyeer  succeed  each  other  with  a 
degree  of  regularity,  but  they  are  not  equally  violent,  or  of 
«qual  dumtion.  Some  lasted  eight  or  ten,  while  others  con- 
tinued, with  unabated  violence,  fifteen  or  oigfateen  minutes. 
Between  the  great  eruptions,  while  the  pipe  and  bason  were 
siting,  €be  water  burst  several  times  into  the  air  to  a  consi- 
derable height.  These  partial  jets,  however,  seldom  exceeded 
a  minute,  and  sometimes  not  a  few  seconds  in  duration. 

After  the  eruption  of  it  had  been  violent,  the  water  sank 
o4 
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into  the  subterraneoos  carerns,  and  teft  the  pipe  quite  eaxpifr 
If  the  eruption  had  been  naoderate,  the  subsidence  of  the 
water  would  have  been  proporlionably  Iess«  The  first  time 
the  pipe  was  perfectly  emptied,  they  sounded  its  depths  and 
found  it  very  rough  and  irregular*  The  pipe  remains  but  a 
short  time  empty.  After  a  few  seconds,  the  water  rushes 
into  the  pipe  again  with  a  bubbling  noise,  and  during  the 
time  that  it  is  rising,  it  is  frequently  darted  suddenly  into 
the  air  to  different  heights,  sometimes  to  itwo  or  three,  some- 
times sixty  feet  above  the  sides  of  the  bason.  By  a  surprize 
of  this  kind,  while  our  travellers  were  engaged  measuring 
the  diameter  of  the  well,  they  had  nearly  been  scalded,' 
and  although  they  were  able  to  withdraw  themselves  from 
the  great  bod^  of  water  as  it  ascended,  yet  they  remained 
exposed  to  the  filling  spray,  which  fortunately  was  so  mack 
cooled  in  the  air  as  to  do  them  no  mischief. 

Of  these  jets  they  counted  twenty  in  an  hour  and  a  half,  ' 
during  which  the  waters  had  filled  Uie  pipe,  and  part  of  the 
bason.  It  then  seemed  oftentimes  agitated  and  boiled  with 
great  violence.  The  jets  were  more  beautiful,  and  con- 
tinued longer,  as  the  quantity  of  water  in  the  bason  in. 
creased.  The  resistance  being  greater*  their  force  was  in 
some  degree  broken,  and  their  form^  mote  divided,  pro- 
duced a  greate;r  display  of  foam  and  vapour. ' 

While  the  pipe  was  filling,  they  threw  into  it  several 
stones  of  considerable  size,  aind  amidst  these  they  rose  and 
fell  repeatedly.    They  were  easily  distinguished  in  the  white 
foam,  and  contributed  much  to  the  novelty  and  beauty  of 
this  extraordinary  phenomenon. 

MHien  the  bason  was  nearly  full  these  occasional  eruptiona 
were  generally  announced  by  shocks  of  the  ground,  similar 
to  those  precedii^  the  great  eruption?.  Immediately  after 
the  shocks,  the  whole  body  of  water  heaved  exceedingly ; 
a  violent  ebullition  then  took  place,  and  large  waves  spr^id 
themselves  in  circles  from  the  centre,  through  which  the 
column  forced  its  way. 

When  the  water  had  been  quiet  in  the  bason  for  some 
time,  the  thermometer  placed  in  it  stood  at  180°  only,  but 
immediately  after  an  eruption,  it  rose  to  200^.  The  party 
boiled  a  piece  of  salmon  in  it  which  was  exceedingly  w&d 
tasted. 


Critter  or    Vt-^ya-uur. 
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SECTION  Vf . 

,  IHOUNT    KEKLA,    AND  THE  SULPHUR  MOUJSTAIN. 

Havihg  viewed  the  wonders  of  the  valley  of  Rykum  and 
Hankadaly  our  travellers  at  length  arrived  in  the  plain  from 
which  Hekia  rises ;  but  they  had  no  view  of  the  mountain  as 
they  approached,  for  it  was  unfortunately  enveloped  in  thick 
clouds.  Their  road  lay  through  lava  which  had  been  exposed 
to  view  by  the  blowing  of  the  sand  that  covers  so  great  an 
extent  c^  country.  Storavellir  is  situated  in  the  midst  of 
this  tract ;  and  round  it  there  is  a  great  deal  of  excellent 
grass;  The  provost  had  a  large  stock  of  hay,  which,  with- 
out  any  report  in  his  favour  as  a  good  moral  economist, 
would  have  been  a  sufficient  proof  of  his  merit. 

On  their  road  as  they  drew  near  Hekla,  they  traversed  the 
river  Wester  Rangua,  the  water  of  which  is  perfectly  trans, 
parent,  and  flows  along  the  foot**  of  the  mountain  on  the 
west  side.  The  bed  of  this  river  is  very  remarkable,  being 
formed  of  rugged  masses  of  lava,  which  is  here  and  there 
elevated  in  peaks,  and  causes  a  great  rapidity  in  the  stream. 
Owing  to  the  clefls  in  this  lava  it  is  very  dangerous  to  at- 
tempt crossing  the  river  at  this  place,  without  a  guide. 

On  the  end  of  a  long  ridge,  running  nearly  north  and 
south,  close  to  the  base  of  HekIa,  is  a  smalt  farm  called 
Naifurbolt.  Near  this  tenement  our  travellers  halted  ^nd 
pitched  their  tent.  The  cottager  owning  this  farm  was  an 
active  intelligent  man,  and  he  undertook  to  be  their  guide  in 
their  expedition  to  mount  Hekla.  They  rose  the  day  after 
their  arrival  at  an  early  hour,  and  highly  delighted  at  perceiv- 
ing the  taiountain  free  from  clouds,  began  their  arduous 
undertaking.  Their  route  lay  though  sand  and  lava  for 
about  three  miles,  when  the  surface  became  too  rugged  apd 
steep  for  horses.  Thenr  guide  proposed  they  should  leave 
the  poor  animals  standing  till  their  return ;  but  though  they 
would  not  have  stirred  from  the  spot,  Dr,  Walker  sent  them 
back  not  chilising  that  such  valuable  and  steady  servjants 
should  remain  a  whole  day  without  food.  They  now  pro* 
ceeded  a  considerable  way  along  the  edge  of  a  stream  of 
lava,  and  then  crossed  it  where  it  was  not  very  broad^  and 
gained  the  foot  of  the  south  end  of  the  mountain. 

From  this  place  they  saw  several  mounts  and  hollows  fronk 
which  the  streams  of  lava  below  appeared  to  have  issued. 
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Their  lourney  had  hitherto  been  attended  with  little  difficulty^ 
but  when  they  arrired  at  the  steepest  part  of  the  mountain 
which  was  covered  with  loose  slags,  they  sometimes  lost  at 
one  step,  by  the  yielding  of  these  loose  masses,  a  space  that 
had  been  gained  by  seveiraL  In  some  places  they  saw 
black  Sana  collected  in  heaps,  which,  had  the  wind  b«ea 
highy  they  would  have  founa  very  troublesome. 

Beautiful  as  was  the  morning,  before  they  reached  the 
first  summit,  they  w^re  surrounded  1^  clouds,  which  jpre* 
vented  their  seemg  beyond  the  distance  of  a  few  yards. 
Racing,  however,  implicit  confidence^  in  their  guide  they 
proceeded,  and  having  attained  what  they  thought  was  the 
nearest  of  the  three  €ummits,  they  sat  down  to  rdresir 
themselves,  when  their  guide  informed  them»  that  he  bad 
never  been  higher  up  the  mountam^  than  the  spot  on  which 
they  then  rested.  As  the  clouds  divided,  they  were  soon 
convinced  they  had  not  reached  even  the  southern  summit ; 
they  therefore  resumed  their  labour*  and  after  leaping  over 
some  fissures  and  stepping  carefully  along  UMisses  of  filags^ 
that  lay  over  others,  they  at  last  arrived  at  the  first  peak. 
Here  they  were  so  envelq>ed  in  clouds  that  they  began  to 
imagine  they  should  proceed  no  further,  lor  the  pea£  con* 
sists  of  a  very  narrow  ridge  of  slags,  not  more  than  two  feel 
broad,  having  a  precipice  on  each  side  many  hundred  fiset 
high,  and  to  attempt  to  move  in  the  dark  under  such  cir« 
cumstaacesy  would  have  been  the  height  of  presunption* 

One  of  these  precipices  forms  the  side  of  a  vast  hoUow, 
wlych  seems  to  have  composed  a  section  of  the  craters*  At 
length,  however,  the  sky  cleared  gradually  and  enabled  them 
to  discover  a  ridge  below  them,  that  semed  to  oonnect  the 
pesk  they  were  on,  with  the  middle  4}tm. 

>*  Now  you  must  keep  the  centre  of  gmvity,  Edward," 
said  the  Doctor,  "  wkh  as  much  precision  as  a  rope-^noer 
while  we  pass  tihis  narrow  ridge  of  slags,  whim  appears 
scarcely  wide  enough  for  our  feet." 

Havu^  «u«tiioiinted  this  xliflkultv  they  at  length  attained 
the  highest  jioint  of  this  cielebrated  mountain;  and  the  Ay 
bavii^  resiwiad  ijts  &i«ner  brilliancy^  they  had  a  full  view  m 
the«unraun<Ki^  eountiy*  Towards  the  nfurth  it  is  l^w  es^ 
cept  where  a  jokal  here  and  there  towers  into  the  regiehs 
of  perpetual  snow.  Several  large  lakes  appear  in  diroreiit 
flaoes,  andamong  them  the  liske  Vata  was  the  most  con- 
yicttousr    In  this  direction  our  tiwreUeGs  ^aaiv  nearljr  Mm^ 
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thirds  acMSS  the  island.  Thm  middle  peak  ef  Helda 
tme  side  of  a  hoiiowy  wbidi  ccnUiiw  a  large  aaass  ef  anovr 
at  the  bottom ;  and  is  evideirtlv  another  crater.  The  whcie 
somaiit  of  the  movntoia  is  a  ridge  of  ahigai  and  ihe  hallows 
«n  eaeh  ttde  appear  to  hwre  been  «o  aianjr  diierent  irenti, 
Ivom  which  the  erup^tiene  from  Inne  to  ttaw  have  iswued. 

The  leg  again  returmng,  they  were  prerented  freat  ex.^ 
amining,  to  the  eirteut  they  wkhed,  whether  there  were 
any  iadtcation  that  knra  had  flowed  'kom  the  upper  part  of 

£d|irard»  who  was  engaged  ki  coNeotiag  a  bm  siags,  as 
^euriosities  for  his  sisters;  having  removed  soawirom  the  eur- 
ftoe,  m  «rAer  to  get  what  he  Uioaght  better  M)ecimens,  bamt 
bis  fingers  in  atlemplhig  to  flick  vp  one  which  he  thoaabt 
fMrttcidarly  Takiafaie.  Dr.  Walker  immediately  placed  a 
therraemeter  among  these  stenes,  and  it  roae  niddeniy  to 
144^«  It  had  been  remarked  te  them  by  asveiai  of  the  inha- 
bitants,  diat  there  w«8  less  snow  en  HeUa  at  that  thne,  than 
iiid  been  <^Berved  Ibr  numy  5^ear8.  Ihe  heat  therefore 
which  the  Doctor  had  ascertained,  he  eoacluded  was  rather 
«he^fmpt0niofreaol»rity  intbewHmntria,  tina  the  remain* 
ing  ef^sts  of  the  last  eruption.  The  crater^  of  whidi- 
the  highest  peak  forms  a  -  pM^ti  does  not  maich  exceed 
n  hundred  feet  in  depth.  The  bottoanxis-  iSied  by  a  iavge 
massef  sflfowy  in  which  vanom  ca^mms  have  been  fbmed  by 
Its  partial  melting.  In  these;  the  snew  had  becoase  hmrd 
and  transparent,  reileeting  a  bloieh  tinge,  and  their  whde 
appearance  was  extremely  beai^ifbl,  remiBidingour  travellers 
of  the  deaeriptien  of  magic  paiacea  in  the  •eastern  islet. 
Their  4eseeiit  from  their  elevated  silMtien  ^as  greatly  re- 
tarded by  a  thick  leg;  and  their  task  was  orach  more  dailge- 
Fona  than  in  theb  ascent.  They  aiissed  their  way,  and  weUe 
nnder  the  neoessSty  of  cnsssing  the  kva  they  had  passed  'In 
their  war  up,  at  a  j^ace  where  it  had  epread  to  a  much 
greaser  bwadl^ ;  and  from  the  rapidity  of  the  slope  idong 
which  it  had  flowed,  had  become  MrfatftiHyterrffic.  '«  W^ 
S^hrard,^  saM  Deetinr  Walker,  as  Aey  directed  their  steps 
tefwMb  tfaar  temporary  home,— "^  What  ^kik  you  cf  Motiat 
aekiar 

EnvTA^D^**  That  St  is  a  very  wendeffalmottntab,but  9^ 
so  nnieh  eo,  as  Yesuvlos  or  Etna,  1  dmdd  think." 

Dr.  Walmr.~«»  You  are  Tight :  it  is  fe  behind  tiMae 
two  mountmns,  both  m  the  frequency  «iid  magnittde  at  lu 
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eruptions.  Itt  reputation  arises  perhaps  from  being  placeidf 
in  so  cold  a  region,  and  from  the  difficulties  which  must  be 
surmounted  before  it  can  be  visited. 

**  Iceland,  however,  independent  of  its  burning  mountains^ 
and  boiling  springs,  possesses  yet  a  greater  curiosity.  I  mean 
its  sulphur  mountam,  whicn  I  intend  you  shall  visit,  air 
though  it  is  perhaps  more  wonderful  than  beautiful,  but  it 
is  surrounded  by  that  fascinating  attraction — danger. 

**  You  smile,  Edward,  at  that  expression,  but  it  is  a  very 
just  one-— that  which  calls  all  our  powers  into  action,  is  dan* 
ger  and  difficulty,  at  least  with  minds  of  any  sort  of  tonCr 
There  are  beings  indeed  who  are  content  to  sit  down  and  ex- 
claim— *  I  never  can  endure  it,' — <  I  never  can  attempt  such 
an  undertaking,'— but,  generally  speaking,  danger  and  diffi- 
culty enhance  the  pleasures  of  life.  Have  you  never  ob- 
served your  cousin  Greorge,  attempting  to  imitate  you  when 
you  were  climbing  a  tree  to  get  him  an  apple,  and  if  per- 
chance, some  one  has  endeavoured  to  stop  his  efforts,  has  he 
not  burst  from  them,  and  exclaimed, — ^  Ah,  but  lil  try 
though.'  What  a  look  of  exultation  has  accompanied  his 
animated  countenance,  when  descending  in  triumph  with  the 
apple  in  his  pocket!  Was  the  apple  not  sweeter,  think  you, 
than  if  it  had  been  given  to  him  ?  Would  you  have  feh  half 
the  pleasurable  sensations  at  the  retrospection  of  your  late 
Excursion,  if  it  had  been  unattended  by  difficulty  or  danger? 
Oh,  no*  But  it  is  time  to  retire  to  rest,  and  tonnorrow  we 
will  bend  our  steps  towards  the^  sulphur  mountain/' 

On  the  followmg  morning  Dr.  Walker  and  his  pupil  re- 
sumed their  journey,  and  upon  arriving  at  the  village  of  Kris- 
wick,  three  miks  wstuit  from  the  mountain  they  intended  to 
inspect,  they  pitched  their  tent,  and  rested  for  that  night  m 
the  ricinity  of  this  wonderful  phenomenon.  **  Now  Sir," 
said  Edward,  gaily,  **  for  our  dangerous  and  pleasurable  ex- 
cursion," as  they  started  for  the  sulphur  mountain. 

At  the  loot  of  this  moimtain  was  a  small  bank,  composed 
diiefly  of  white  clay  and  some  sulphur,  from  all  parts  of 
which  steam  issued.  Having  ascended  a  ridge  immediatdy 
above  a  deep  hollow,  from  which  a  profusion  of  vapour  arose, 
they  heard  a  confused. noise  of  boiling  and  splashing  joined 
to  the  roaring  of  steam^  escaping  from  narrow  crevices  in 
the  rock.  This  hollow*  together  witih  the  whde  side  of  the 
Mountain  opppsite,  a^  far  up  as  they  could  see,  was  covered 
with  sulphur,  and  chiefly  of  a  white  and  yellowish  colour. 
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As  they  walked  over  this  soft  and  steaming  surface,  the  va- 
pour rose  so  thick  that  they  frequently  could  not  see  each 
other  at  a  very  shmrt  distance.  The  day  however  being  dry 
and  warm,  the  footing  was  not  so  very  uncertain  as  it  wonld 
have  been,  had  the  weather  been  wet. 

Dr.  Walker  almost  repented  having  brought  his  pupil  to 
this  terrific  spot,  for  the  danger  in  the  present  instance  was 
so  great,  as  very  much  to  deaden  the  sensation  of  pleasure. 
One  of  the  company  suffered  extreme  pain  from  having 
plunged  his  leg  into  the  hot  clay.  Wherever  the  sulphur  is 
removed,  steam  instantly  escapes,  and  in  many  places  the 
-sulphur  was  so  hot  as  not  to  be  handled.  The  sidphureous 
smell  of  the  steam  was  mixed  with  hydrogen  gas.  When 
Dr.  Walker  plunged  the  thermometer  into  the  clay,  it  rose 
gradually  to  within  a  few  degrees  of  the  boiling  point.  The 
guide  gave  them  a  garticular^caution  to  avoid  stepping  on 
the  smallest  hole  from  whence  steam  issued ;  indeed  he  was 
provided  with  planks,  which  were  laid  over  from  bank  to  bank, 
and  greatly  facilitated  the  peregrinations  of  our  travellers. — 
At  the  bottom  of  this  hollow  they  found  a  cauldron  of  boDiug 
mud,  about  fifteen  feet  in  diameter ;  they  approached  within 
a  few  yards  of  it,  the  wind  blowing  the  steam  Xo  the  opposite 
side.  The  mud  was  in  constant  agitation,  and  often  thrown 
up  to  the  height  of  five  or  six,  or  even  eight  feet.  Near  this 
spot  was  an  irregular  space  filled  with  water  boiling  briskly, 
and  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  is  a  cavity  formed  by  a  bank  of 
clay  and  sulphur,  from  whence  steam  rushes  with  a  great 
force  and  hideous  noise  from  among  the  fragments  of  the 
fock. 

As  they  ascended  the  mountain  they  met  with  a  spring  of 
cold  water.  <'  This  is  indeed  a  place  of  wonders,'*  exclaimed 
Edward.  **  Who  would  have  thought  of  meeting  with  cold 
water  in  such  a  place  as  this,  which  is  a  fit  habitatioh  for  a 
fire  king  only.** 

The  higher  they  ascended  the  thicker  they  found  the 
sulphur ;  it  was  from  one  to  several  inches  in  thickness.  Tht 
crust  was  beautifully  crystalised,  and  immediately  beneath 
it  they  found  a  quantity  of  loose  granular  sulphur,  which  ap- 
peared to  be  collecting  and  crystalising  as  it  was  sublimed 
along  with  the  steam.  Sometimes  they  met  with  clay  of  va« 
rious  colours,  white,  red,  and  blue,  under  this  crust;  but 
they  could  not  examine  this  place,  as  the  moment  the  crust 
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was  remoTcd,  steam  came  forth,  and  was  exceedingly  an* 
noying. 

Below  the  ridge,  on  the  further  side  of  this  vast  great  bed 
of  sulphur,  they  saw  a  great  deal  of  .vapour  escapiog  with 
much  noise.  Having  crossed  to  the  oppo^te  side  of  the 
mountain,  they  found  tlie  surface  sufficiently  firm  to  permit 
their  walking  cautiously  upon  it.  They  had  not,  however, 
us  yet,  visited  the  principal  springs  as  it  is  called,  and  th^ ' 
was  a  task  of  much  apparent  danger,  as  tfie  side  of  the  moun. 
tain  in  which  it  lies  for  neariy  luilf  a  mile,  is  covered  with 
loose  day,  into  which  their  feet  sunk  at  every  step.  In  many 
places  tkere  was  only  a  very  thin  crust,  below  which  the  day 
was  wet  and  very  hot.  At  a  small  distance^  a  dense  cdumn 
of  steam  mixed  with  a  little  water,  was  forcing  its  way  impe- 
tuously through  a  crevice  in  the  rock  at  the  head  of  a  narrow 
valley,  or  break  in  the  mountain.  The  violence  with  which 
it  rushes  oat  is  so  great,  that  the  noise  it  produces  is  some- 
times heard  at  several  miles  distance.  Behind  this  column 
of  vapour  is  a  darkcdoured  rode,  which  forms  an  advan- 
tageous back.ground  to  this  wonderful  scene. 

But  it  is  quite  beyond  the  power  of  words  to  conv^  any 
adequate  idea  of  the  wonders  and  termors  of  this  extraordinary 
place.  The  sensations  of  a  person,  even  of  firm  nenres, 
ftanding  on  a  support  wfiich  but  feebly  sustains  him,  over  an 
abyss  where  Hteraliy  fire  and  brimstone  are  in  incessant  acs 
tion  ;  having  before  his  eyes  tremendous  pmofe  of  what  is 
gomg  on  beneath  him ;  envdoped  in  thick  vapours;  his  ears 
stunned  with  thundering  noises;  all  these  ternfying  and 
awful  phenomena  united,  must  be  experienced  to  be  under- 
^stood.  Our  young  traveller,  Edward,  may  therefore  be  ex- 
cused at  rejoidng  most  heartily  when  he  once  more  gained 
the  firm  ground ;  nor  was  the  Doctor  less  pleased  wIk^  he 
again  entered  their  tent,  free  from  harm. 


SECTION  VII. 


TOTAGE  BACK  TO  SCOTLAND— 9HK  TfBBg  AND  SALlTllIS* 
or  THB  SEA. 

Our  travellers  having  thus  gratified  their  curiosity,  in  see- 
ing the  most  remarkable  phenomena  of  Iceland,  re-embarked 
for  Scotland.    •«  Pray  Sir,"  said  Edward,  as  they  sat  one 
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evening  upon  deck,  ^  how  istlie  «altiieftofi:lie«eaaeeouiited 
for?" 

Dr.  Walker*— ^<  Why  this  is  a  subject  which  has  been 
variou^yiHicus8ed»  and  I  wtM  give  you  sonie  of  the  diffisrent 
opiniom  upon  the  rab|ect.  Tbefe  are  persom  who  suppose 
that  ^is  sf^lneis  arises  from  great  beds  of  si^  lying  at  the 
bottom  of  the  sea.  But  otfa^  more  rationally  suppose  it  Is 
owing  to  the  fotiewmg  cause.  Salt  is  one  of  the  oHglnal 
principksof  nature,  and  is  mixed,  in  greater  or  less  qaanti* 
ties,  with  most  other  bodies.  Now  all  rivers  run  into  the 
•ea,  and  carfy  some  sait  wil^  them ;  but  no  rivers  run  out  of 
it,  nor  b  any  water  taken  from  it,  except  by  exhalatipn  or 
evaporation.  Bat  chemists  have  denfonstrabiy  proved,  that 
M  salt  can  ascend  in  either  -of  these  ways ;  and,  conse* 
qoendy,  all  the  sak  carried  into  ^e  sea,  by  the  immense 
numfaiers  drivers  that  run  into  it,  remarns  behind,  and  occa- 
sions its  saltaess. 

^  That  no  salt  ascends  from  the  sea,  eitl>er  by  exhalation 
or  evaporation,  is  evident  from  this,  that  rain-water,  which 
fyjUn  from  the  donds,  and  wfaidi  was  originally  exhaled  from 
the  sea,  is,  of  all  kinds  of  water,  the  sweeteet,  purest,  and 
Kglrtest,  and  is  made  the  Handard  by  i^ich  F^tilosophers 
jwlge  of  all  other  waters.'* 

^  i  thti^  the  last  conclunon  most  satisfactory,^  replied 
Bdward,  ^  and  now  Bir,  if  you  will  not  think  me  vety  troU'- 
htesome,  tnll  yoa  havn  the  goodness  to  explam  the  nature 
and  cauoe  of  the  tides  of  the  sea.^' 

Da.  Wai^kre. — ^  Most  willingly.  A«  rrvers  flow  and 
swell,  so  also  does  the  sen.  Like  them  it  has  its  currents, 
wiiich  agitate  its  waters,  a»d  preserve  them  froni  putreiao- 
tioa.  Tlmt  regular  motion  of  (heaea,  according  to  which  it 
ebbs  and  tfowa  ewice  m  about  twenty-four  hours,  is  called  its 
tideu 

^'  In  its  flux,  tte  sea  genera%  rises  for  about  six  hours, 
when  it  remains,  as  it  were,  suspfinded,  and  in  eqailibrk),  for 
MKne  minutes.     At  that  time  it  is^  called  high  wttter. 

**  In  its  reflux,  tiie  aea  falls  ibr  about  six  hoors,  when  it 
rettiains,  as  It  were,  in  a  like  mnaner,  <suq»ended,  and  in  equi- 
JIbrio,  f&r  some  nHmttesv  At  that  time  it  is  called  imv  toatir. 

^  We  am  told  that  Afistotie,  despairing  to  discover  the 
true  cause  of  these  wonderful  appearances,  had  the  folly.  In 
ipiieof  hispinlosoplqFr  tON throw  htmseif  headlocig  into  the 
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*'  The  tides  are  occasioned  by  the  Mttraetion  of  the  moon* 
This  doctrine  remained  in  obscurity,  till  Newton  explained 
it  by  his  great  principle  of  gravity  or  attraction. 
.  **  The  tides  are  greatest  at  the  new  and  full  moons,  and 
are  thence  called  spring  tides,  and  least  at  the  first  and  last 
quadratures,  and  are  thence  called  neap  tides,  and  the  highest 
tides  are  near  the  time  of  the  equinoxes.    . 

"  When  the  moon  is  in  conjunction  or  opposition  witlrthe 
sun,  as  the  tides,  which  each  endeavours  to  raise  are  in  the- 
same  place ;  whereas,  when  the  moon  is  in  the  first  or  ktst 
quarter,  the  sun  being  in  the  meridian  when  tb«  mobn  is  i%t 
the  horizon,  depresses  the  water  where  tlite  moon  raises  it ; 
whence  the  tides  are  then  the  least  of  all.  On  the  full  and 
new  moons,  which  happen  about  the  equinoxes,  when .  the 
luminaries  are  both  in  the  equator  or  near  it,  the  tides  are 
the  greatest ;  for  example,  the  two  eminences  of  water  are  at 
the  greatest  distance  from  the  poles,  and  hence  the  difie** 
rence  between  ebb  and  flood  tide  is  morcsensibie;  for  if 
those  eminences  were  at  the  poles,  it  is  obvious  we  should 
not  perceive  any  tide  at  all :  again,  if  the  equator^I  diameter, 
•f  the  earth  be  produced,  it  pusses  through  the  moon,  which 
diameter  is  longer  than  any  other,  and,  consequently^  there 
is  a  greater  disproportion  bejtween  the  distances  of  the  zenith) 
centrcp  and  nadir,  from  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  earth  and  ^ 
moon,  in  this  situation,  than  in  any  other;  finally,  the  water 
rising  higher  in  the  open  seas,  rushes  to  the  shores  wttb 
greater  force,  where  being  stopped,  it  rises  higher  still.;  for 
it  not  only  rises  at  the  shores  m  proportion  to  the  height  ta 
which  it  rises  in  the  open  seas,  but  also  according  to'  the  ve< 
locity  witli  which  it  flows  firom  thence  against  the  shore.  The 
spring  tides,  which  happen  a  little  before  the  vernal  and  after 
the  autumnal  equinox,  are  the  greatest  of  all,  because  the 
sun  is  nearer  the  earth  in  the  winter  than  in  the  summer. 

"  When  the  moon  is  in  the.  northern  hemisphere;  it  pi'o-  • 
duces  a  greater  tide  while  it  is  in  the  meridian  above  theho<p 
rizon,  than  when  it  is  in  the  meridian  below  it;  when  in  the 
souther;)  hemisphere,  the  reverse  is  the  case. 

**  For  the  like  reason,  when  the  moon  is  in  the  southern 
fiigns^  the  greatest  tides  on  the  other  side  of  the  Equator  will 
be.  when  it  is  below  our  horizon,  and  the  leas^  tides  when  it 
is  above  it. 

"  These  things  would  happen  uniformiv,  were  the  whole 
surface  of  the  earth  covered  with  water ;  but  since  there  is  a 
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a  muUitmde  of  islands  and  tiro  rast  contiDeiito^  which  inter- 
rt^t  the  natural  course  of  the  water,  a  vartetv  of  appearances 
are  to  be  met  with  in  different  places,  whtclr  cannot  be  ex- 
plained,  without  regarding  the  situation  of  shores,  shoals,  and 
other  objects,  which  ^ntribute  in  producing  those  ap- 
pearances* 

**  There  are  frequently  streams  or  currents  tn  the  ocean, 
which  set  ships  a  great  way  beyond  their  intended  course. 
There  is  a  current  between.  Florida  and  the  Bahama  islands, 
which  always  run  from  north  to  south.  A  current  runs  coi>- 
stantly  from  the  Atlantic,  throu§^  the  straits  of  Gibraltar, 
into  Uie  Mediterranean.  A  current  sets  out  of  the  Baltic 
sea,  through  the  sound  or  strait  between  Swedein  and  Den* 
mark,  into  the  German  ocean ;  so  that  there  are  no  tides  ia 
theBakic. 

**  About  small  islands  and  head-land&  in  the  mtdde  of  the 
ocean,  the  tides  rise  very  little ;  but  in  some  bavs,  amdi  about 
*the  mouths  of  rWers,  they  rise  from  twelve  to  my.  ieet. 

**  Perhaps  it  may  be  said,  that  as  a  current  constttatly 
runs  from  the  Atlantic  into  the  Mediterranean,  the  waters 
of  that  sea  ought  to  increase.  By  no  means.  The  watar 
extracted  from  it  in  vapours,  is  ntore  than  sufficient  to  coun- 
terbalance the  iQflujc.  It  has  been  found  by  calculation,  that 
in  a  summer's  day,  there  may  be  raised  in  vapours,  from  the 
Mediterranean,  5280  millions  of  tuns  of  water.  Yet  this  sea 
does  not  receive,  from  all  its  nme  great  rivers,  above  1827 
millions  of  tuns  per  day,  which  is  but  one  third  of  what  is 
exhausted  in  vapours ;  so  that,  were  it  not  for  the  influx  from 
the  Atlantic,  the  Mediterranean  would  socm  be  rendered  dry. 

*^  The  tides  flow  from  east  to  west,  for  they  must  neces- 
sarily follow  the  moon's  motion,  which  is  from  east  to  west. 

**  The  course  of  the  tides,  however,  is  sometimes  interrupt- 
ted  by  continents,  and  other  large  tracts  of  land.  The  tide, 
for  instance,  in  the  Indian  ocean,  being  stopped  by  the 
eastern  coast  of  Africa,  must  necessarily  flow  south,  towards 
the  Cape  of  Good  Mope,  which  having  passed,  it  then  runs 
northward  along  the  Western  coast  of  Africa,  to  that  of  Spain, 
Portugal,  and  France,  till  it  enters  the  English  channel ; 
there  meeting  the  tide  from  the  German,  ocean,  running  a 
contrary  way,  it  is  necessarily  stopped,  and  produces  a  very 
great  swell  of  water. 

**  These  two  tides,  thus  flowing  in  opposite,  directions,  and 
meeting  a  little  irregularly,  have  sometimes  occasioned  twa 
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tides,  the  one  kmnediately  after  the  other,  in  the  river 
Thames,  which,  though  proceeding  frmn  a  natural  cause,  and 
consequently  very  easy  to  be  expkuned,  has  been  looked 
npoB  88  a  prodigy. 

**  So  much  for  the  tides,  Edward.  Now  I  dare  s^,  al- 
though you  were  inquisitive  as  to  the  saltness  of  the  sea,  you 
never  reflected  upon  another  of  its  properties.  I  mean  its 
JIuuHly.     How  would  you  describe  a  fluid  V* 

Edward.*-^^  Why  I  do  not  exactly  know ;  but  I  think  I 
should  define  it  as  something  whtobalways  ehided  my  grasp." 

I>i^  Walk«r« — <<  That  as  no  had  4^nition.  A  fluid  k 
acientifically  defined  to  be  a  body  ^i^hese  parts  yield  to  any 
iii^e8si<en,  and  in  yielding,  am  easily  TOOvod  amongst  each 
other* 

**  Fluids  are  of  two  kinds :  non-elastic  and  incempressibte 
fluids,  stidi  as  water,  oil,  meroary,  &o. ;  «nd  elastic  and  com- 
fmssiUa  £ui^,  as  air  of  different  sorts. 

**  The  oowe  of  fluidity  is  notpeHectly  known.  Somearie! 
of4ipauoB,  Itet  the  pastides  of  fluids  are  spheried,  and  in 
consequence  of  their  touching  ettoh  other,  in  fbw  points  on^, 
et^ere  very  sliglMiy,  and  easily  sHp  or  slide  over  «ach  other. 
Biatthat  the  particles  of  fluids  are  of  the  same  nature  or 
flgare  as  those  of  solids,  seems  probafaie  fiN>m  the  very  fns. 
quent  ooDrenaoa  of  the  one  into  the  other.  Some  hav^  not 
^ttgh  tit  rational  to  suppose,  tiuittbe  particles  of  gold,  lead,, 
glass,  Ac*  wbeo  in  fuston,  are  rendered  spherical  by  the  ao^ 
tion  'Of  the  fine,  but  the  sparks  of  steel,  when  strack  with  ^ 
flint,  if  caught  on  a  piece  of  white  paper,  and  examined  with 
amicraeoope,  w31  be  foond  spiwrules,  which  oould  only  re- 
ault  from  thehr  having  been  in  a  state  of  fusion.  The  origi- 
nd  caase^f  fluidity  may  not,  after  all,  consist  tn  the  flgwe 
of  the  paitides,  but  aimply  in  tlieir  want  of  cohesion. 

**  if  the  particles  of  a  body  cohere  strongly  together,  it  is 
evident  th«t  they  will  not  easily  move  amongst  each  other. 
Aa  imperfect  cohesion  most,  therefore,  be  one  of  the  proper- 
ties ofa  fluid  mass. 

*^  Modem  fiiijlosophers  setose,  that  a  certain  portion  of 
heat  combined  in  some  way  or  other  with  bodies,  occasioRs 
£Qidity,  and  that  the  relative  proportions  of  heat  contained 
in  fluids  and  solids,  is  the  cause  of  the  difference  between 
them. 
^*  It  is  fvorn  the  imperfbct  cohesion  of  fluidf^  that,  when  in 
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small  quantities,  they  arrange  themselves  in  a  spherical  manr 
laer,  and  form  drops. 

•*  This,  I  believe,  is  the  sum  of  ail-that  has  beenjsaid  upon 
this  subject,  and  the  sum  total  of  all  I  shall  say  to.  night,  for  I 
am  rather  inclined  to  be  weary*'^ 


CHAPTER  VI. 

SCOTLAND. 

SECTION  I. 

THB  KORTH  OF  SCOTLAKO. 

OvR  trarellers  had  a  very  pleMant  veyage  until  they  came 
4iff  the  cMit  4>f 'Seeiand,  when  a  strong  east  wind  aetting  in,. 
miA  «  hmary  avrgJl  af  i^  sea,  the  captmn  was  gkd  to  take 
iAidterlnthe^'thof  Cromar|y9tlieine0t;8i^e,eKtenHve,  Bod 
cotenodioas  bay  or  harbour  of  Scotland,  and  one  of  the  finest 
hk  Europe,  perhaps  in  (die  worid.  This  truly  excdlent  but 
Innch  aegiacfd  harbour,  the  Partus  Sahuis  of  the  Romans, 
Is  about  tv0enty  two  miles  in  length,  and  in  some  parts  four 
iftbMadlH;  the  entrance  is  narrow  and  baid,  being  formed 
by  two  huge  lofty  rocks,  which  project  into  the  «ea,  t31  they 
Mmraach  witbin  a  mile  t>f  each  ol^r,  and  therefi^^e  ^fend 
tfitt  fine  Ibay  completely  from  winds  and  storms.  These 
«ocl^  promontories,  or  idlaods,  thus  af^oaching  eabh^ther, 
«nd  being  irery  neariy  alike  inform,  are  called  by  the  natives, 
the  So&ters  of  Cromarty^  meaning  the  wooers.  Sudi  in  feet 
is  the  vast  extent  of  sea  room  in  this  bay,  and  such  its 
length,  breadth,  and  depth,  that  almost  the  whole  of  the 
Sf^hnavymi^t  ride  *^th  safety  within  it ;  besides  whicb 
the  anchorage  ground  for  mai^  miles  up  is  so  srnoo^,  and 
Japerfectlv  desirable^  ^that  were  a  vessel  even  driven  from 
her  c^le,  littile  or  no^mi^  woald  be  incurred. 

Dr.  Walker  resolved,  now  that  they  were  so  eear  Loch 
Ness,  to  take  a  survey  of  that  lake;  and  on  their *Toad 
visited  Inverness,  where  there  is  a  manufactory  of  ropes  and 
«aavas8.  Having  partly  dined  on  some  of  the  cerebrated 
salmon  caught  in  the  river  Ness,  they  strewed  to  Craig 
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Phadraiky  a  vitrified  fort,  as  it  iff  called ;  the  stones  compos, 
ing  its  walls,  have  every  appearance  ef  having  been  partly 
melted  by  fire.  •*  Are  we  far  from  Forres,  Sir,'*  said  Ed- 
ward, as  they  returned  to  Inverness,  **  Shakspeare  has  almost 
made  that  classic  ground  ?" 

**  Too  far  for  us  to  visit  it  just  now,*'  replied  the 
Doctor.  **  But  you  will  have  nothing  to  regret,  for  it  is  pic* 
turesque  only  in  the  *  mind's  eye,*  to  apply  a  quotation  Irom 
the  poet  who  threw  a  charm  round  every  thing  he  touched. 
Forres  has  at  present  but  little  to  boast  of.  It  has  indeed 
a  remarkable  column  in  its  neighbourhood,  said  to  have  been 
erectecl  to  commemorate  the  expulsion  of  the  Danes  in  the 
reign  of  Malcolm  II.  about  the  year  1008. 

Edward.—"  Did  you  ever  see  it.  Sir  ?" 

Dr.  Walker.—**  No  :  I  never  did ;  but  I  understand  it  is 
rather  a  curiosity.  It  is  twenty  five  feet  in  height,  and  three  in 
breadth,  and  is  covered  to  the  top  with  figures  on  horseback. 
^    *«  And  now  for  Loch  Nesa. 

**  The  great  curiosity  of  Loch  Ness  is,  that  it  aetar  freesim ; 
the  river  of  the  same  name  into  which  it  difchargM  ittelf,  is 
six  miles  in  length ;  no  ice  is  ever  seen  upon  it,  but  it  smokes 
in  firosty  wither.  About  seventeen  miles,  perhaps  more 
frQm  this  place,is  a  lake  called  Lochan  Wyn,  or  Green  Lake, 
which  is  always  covered  with. ice,  winter  and  summer.  "  I 
cannot  account,*'  said  Dr.  Walker,  **  for  this  last  phenome* 
non ;  now  the  number  of  springs  and  fountains  in  Loch  Nes6» 
may  prevent  its  waters  freezing.  Tiiis  lake  has  been 
sounded  in  many  parts  with  a  line  of  500  fathoms,  but  no 
bottom  found." 

"  Loch  Ness  is  surrounded  by  rocks  and  woods,  and  is 
particularly  wild  and  romantic.  On  the  north  side  stands 
the  remains  of  the  famous  castle  of  Urquart,  seated  on  a  reck 
and  surrounded  bv  a  great  ditch,  which  was  formerly  aup 
plied  with  water  n^om  the  lake. 

*'I  suppose  you  ken  why  'tis  called  Loch  Ness^'*  said 
their  guide?  "  No,  indeed,"  replied  the  Doctor,  "  I  do  not." 
.*•  Why  then  I'll  tell  ye,**  rejoined  the  Highlander.  "  Nisas, 
an  Irish  Chief,  wi  his  wife  Donadilla,  settled  a  colony  on 
Strathari^  and  yon  promontory,  where  he  took  up.  his  resi- 
dence is  to  this  day  called  Down  Dearmill.  He  being  the 
first  man  who  ever  launched  a  boat  upon  the  loc^f  It  was 
Called  Loch  Nisus  after  him,  and  so  in  time  it  was  changod 
to  Loch  Ne#s.'* 
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«  Thank  you  my  good  fHeod,*'  said  Dr.  Walker.  «<  Can 
yoa  tell  us  the  name  of  that  high  mountain  in  the  distance.** 

Guide. — "  MeaWuor- voury.  It  is  about  four  miles  west  of 
the  castle,  and  it  is  said  to  be  two  miles  perpendicular  from 
the  lake.  On  the  top  lof  it  is  a  lake  of  cold  fresh  water^ 
about  thirty  ^thorns  in  length,  and  six  broad.  No  stream 
runs  to  or  from  it,  and  it  has  never  yet  been  fathomed.  'Tis 
always  full,  and  never  freezes.^' 

Having  gratified  their  curiosity  with  the  picturesque  see* 
nery  inits  ennrons,  they  continhed  their  journey,  ^nd  pass- 
ing over  the  beautiful  bridge  which  crosses  the  Fy^rs,  they 
proceeded  to  the  stupendous  M\s  of  that  river.  **  What  a 
beautiful  object  is  that  bridge,^'  observed  Edward,  as  they 
caught  a  view  of  it  in  one  of  the  windings  of  the  road.  «*  How 
high  ia  h^  Sir  ?.  It  appears  to  hang  in  the  air.'' 

D*.  Walker.—"  It  is  100  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
water,  and  its  being  composed  but  of  one  arch,  and  uniting 
those  two  enormous  rocks,  it  has  indeed  a  surprising  as  well 
as  beautiful  ei^t"  ' 


SECTION    II. 

EDIMBUROff*^  ^ 

•*  We  must  not/*  said  Dr.  Walker^  "stay  much  longer 
in  Scotland ;  for  really  Edward  some  months  have  elapsed 
since  we  led  Dublin,  and  here  we  are  still  in  the  British 
Isles.  Edinburgh  must  be  the  next  and  last  place^  that 
must  detain  us  on  this  side  of  the  Tweed." 

On  their  road  to  the  capital  of  Scotland,  they  did  but  stop 
to  take  a  view  of  the  interesting  Loch  Leven,  where  thenm- 
fortunate  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  was  confined  in  a  castle  on  a 
dmall  island  in  the  middle  of  the  lake.  It  was  night  when  our 
travellers  entered  Edinburgh,  and  Edward  was  up  early  the 
next  morning,  being  anxious  to  view  a  city  of  which  he  ha4 
heard  a  great  deal  during  his  travels  in  Scotland.  The  first 
place  our  travellers  visited  was  the  castle.  Having  crossed 
the  High'Street,  they  entered  the  parade  which  is  350  feet  in 
length  and  300  in  breadth,  and  divides  the  castle  from  the 
town.     Having  passed  ibt  draw4)ridge,  they  mou^ited  the 
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rock  by  the  windtiig  path  w^hich  leadt  to  its  summit^  find 
which  18  defended  ftt  an  angle  where  the  road  turns  towards 
the  west  by  a  battery  mounte<l  with  twelve  and  eighteen 
|)0under8,  which  point  to  the  north-west;  indeed  these  form!* 
dable  engines  of  war,  face  you  tcry  generally  on  all  sides^ 
Here  are  the  guard  and  store,  houses*  Further  on»  the  de* 
clivity  of  the  bill  is  occupied  by  the  "powder-magazine  (which 
is  bomb-proof)  houses  for  the  governor  ^nd  other  ofiieers, 
andthe  new  barrachs.  llie  area  of  the  castle  is  oceupied 
by  a  chapel,  and  on  the  east  side  stand  the  apartments  im>* 
merly  occupied  by  royalty.  In  the  south-east  ang^e  of  the 
square,  iS' shewn  an  apartment  in  which  James  VI.  was'  born. 
A  small  aperture  is  pointed  out  as  e^nnmunieating  through  a 
long  passage  to  the  grass  market.  When  Mary  was  near  her 
coAfroementy  a  string,  to  which  a  bell  was  &stened,  was  con- 
veyed through  this  passage,  which  was  to  have  announced  te 
the  Roman  Catholic  friends  of  the  Scottish  queen,  the  bii^ 
of  her  child,  in  order  that  the^  might  convey  it  away  to  be 
educated  in  the  faith  of  its  mother.  In  an  apartment  of  this 
part  of  the  castle,  the  regalia*  of  Scotland  is  preserved.  In 
thdyear  1818,  the  Prince  Regent  granted  a  commission  to 
some  of  the  principal  inhabitants  ot  the  city,  empowering 
them  to  break  open  the  room  in  which  they  weVe  deposited, 
and  ascertain  whether  they  were  there  or  not,  as  many  re- 
ports had  spread  abroad  that  they  had  been  secretly  re- 
moved. They  were  hewever  fiund  in  a'  high  state  of  pre- 
servation, and  were  replaced  in  the  chest  which  had  con- 
tained them. 

The  castle  not  only  overlooks  the  dty,  ite  enviroAS,  gar- 
dens, the  new  town,  and  a  fine  rich  neighbouring  country, 
hut  commands  a  most  extensive  prospect  of  the  river  ForUH 
the  shipping,  the  opposite  coast  of  Fife,  and  even  some  hilia 
at  the  distance  of  40  or  50  miles,  which  border  upon  the 
Highlands. 

**  The  castle,''  said  Doctor  Walker,  as  they  descended  its 
serpentine  road,  *^  was  deemed  impregnable  before  the  use  of 
artillery.  It  was  probably  built  by  the  Saxon  king,  £dwin» 
whose  territories  reached  to  theFrith  of  Forth,  and  who  gave 
his  name  to  Edinburgh,  as  it  certainly  did  not  fall  into  the 
hands  of  the  Scots,  till  the  reign  of  Indulphos,  who  lived  in 
the  year  953. 

**  The  town  was  built  for  the  benefit  of  protection  from 
the  castle,  and  a  more  inconvenient  situation  for  a  capital  can 
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flCarcely  be  conceived,  though  few  excel  itia  point  of  beauty.. 
The  IL'gh.street  is  on  the  ridge  of  a  hillx  tying  east  and,- 
west,  and  on  each  side  of  it  are  lanes  or  streets  running  down 
towards  it  from  the  north  and  from  the  south.  It  is  full  a 
mile  long,  is  broad  ai^d^  well  paved,  and  the  houses  being 
lofty  and  of  hewn  stone,  it  has  certainly  an  imposing  ap- 
pearance ;  it  is  built  on  a  rising  ground,  and  gradually  as- 
cends from  the  Holyrood  House,  until  it  reaches  the  base  of 
the  rock  on  which  the  castle  is  placed,  and  which  ia  iaacces. 
sible  on  all  sides,  but  one*  When  Mary  landed,  the  French 
who  acoompanied  her,  called  it  jLi^/0&>«r^,fromits  being  sur-^ 
rounded  on  all  sides  but  one  with  water. 

From  the  castle  they  proceeded  to  Holyrood  House,  the 
inner  quadrangle  of  which  was  planned  by  Sir^^obert  Bruce, 
and  built  under  his  immediate  direction  in  the  reign  of 
Charlea  I.  It  is  very  magnificent,  and  of  modem  architec- 
ture, round  this  quadrangle  runs  an  arcade,  adorned  with  pi- 
lasters ;  and  the  interior  contains  a  superb  suite  of  apart* 
inents  for  the  Duke  of  Hanailton,  who  is  hereditary  keeper 
of  the  palace,  and  for  other  noblemen.  Its  long  gallery  coa« 
tains  portraits  of  all  the  kings  of  Scotland,  down  to  the  time 
of  th^  revolution ;  the  greater  part  of  them  are  copies  by 
modern  artists.  James  VII.  when  Duke  of  York,  intended 
to  have  made  considerable  improvements  in  and  about  this 
palace,  and  truly  it  stands  n^a^  in  need  of  themi  for  at  pre- 
sent nothing  can  be  more  uncorafertable  than  its  situation ; 
at  the  bottom  of  bleak  and  craggy  mountains,  without  a  single 
tree  near  it  to  enliven  or  vary  the  sc&ae.  At  the  time  of  the 
revolution  the  fury  of  the  lawless  mob,  destroyed  the  beau- 
tifid  chapel  which  James  had  built ;  it  is  said  to  have  been  a 
most  perfect  specimen  of  gothic  architecture.  During  tfaid 
time  of  confusion,  the  rabble  penetrated  into  the  silent  and 
sacred  repositories  of  the  dead, where  they  exposed  to  view  a 
vault  which  had  been  hitherto  undiscovered,  and  in  which 
were  found  the  bodies  of  James  V.  ai^d  his  first  queen^  and 
thjit  of  Henry  Damley. 

Heriot's  ho^ital  next  attracted  their  attention.  It  ia 
built  on  a  rising  ground  to  the  south-east  of  the  castle*  It 
is  of  a  quadrangular  form,  the  sides  being  40  feet  square.  It 
is  of  the  gothic  order,  and  its  angles  are  mounted  bv  turreta« 
The  arms  of  the  founder,  George  Heriot,  goldsmith  to 
James  VI.  are  placed  over  the  north  gateway  ;  and  in  the 
centre  of  the  quadrangle  stands  his  statue  in  the  costume  of 
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his  age.  **  We  must  not  omit  taking  a  view  of  Hume's  iho« 
nument,*'  said  Dr.  W.  to  his  pupil.  **  It  was  erected  to  his 
memory." 

**  This  monument  stands  on  the  south-west  end  of  the 
CiJtoB-hill,  it  is  of  a  circuliar  form,  and  of  Grecian  architec- 
ture. The  roof  is  concealed  by  the  top  of  the  wall,  which 
is  enriched  by  a  Doric  entablature.  You  have  read  his  His- 
toiVof  England,"  continued  the  Doctor. 

The  new  town  of  Edinburgh  is  united  to  the  old  town  by 
a  handsome  bridge,  called  the  North-bridge.  The  houses 
erected  on  the  side  of  the  Nor^h  bridge,  though  in  them- 
selves elegant  and  highly  ornamented  buildings,  greatly  ob-- 
struct  several  of  the  finest  views,  both  from  the  old  and  new 
town.  So  much  is  it  in  the  power  of  a  few  wealthy  indivi- 
duals to  mar  the  better  taste  and  judgment  of  the  more  ju- 
didous  and  patriotic  part  of  the  community.  A  consider- 
able degree  of  sensation  was  excited  upon  the  building  of 
these  houses,  and  a  most  respectable  and  numerous  meeting 
of  gentlemen  protested  against  it,  but  all  in  vain.  Some  of 
these  houses  are  four  stories  high. 

Having  visited  the  romantic  environs  of  this  city,  as  well 
9A  its  principal  public  buildings.  Dr.  Walker  began  to  make 
preparations  for  their  journey,  and  early  next  morning  they 
commenced  their  route.  On  their  way  to  Glasgow,  they 
were  very  much  gratified  by  the  view  of  the  aqueduct 
bridge  over  the  Kelvin.  **  And  now,"  said  Doctor  Wall^er, 
as  they  resumed  thejr  seat  in  the  carriage,  **  as  this  canal  is 
the  principal  one  m  Scotland,  and  connects  the  Frith  of 
Forth  and  Clyde,  I  will  describe  its  course. 
^  <<  Its  length  is  95  miles,  beginning  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Carron,  and  ending  at  Dalmuir-Burnfoot  on  the  Clyde, 
about  six  miles  below  Glasgow*  it  admits  vessels  ~~drawing 
eight  feet  water. 

**  This  canal  was  begun  in  1768,  under  that  celebrated 
engineer,  iHr*  Smeatoo.  It  was  attended  with  great  diffi- 
culties. In  its  course  there  are  several  aqueduct  bridges  : 
that  over  the  great  road,  to  the  west  of  Falkirk,  is  a  very 
fine  one ;  and  that  we  have  just  seeli  over  the  Kelvin,  is 
considered  one  of  the  finest  pieces  of  workmanship  in  the 
world.  It  is  built  on  the  solid  rock,  and  consists  of  four 
arches,  carrying  the  canal  over  a  iraliey  65  feet  high,  and 
420  feet  long. 

**  There  is  another  canal   now  constructing  at  the  ex- 
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pense  of  Government,  called  the  Caledonian  Canal,  to  open 
a  commanication  between  the  Murray  Frith  and  the  Western 
Sea.  It  proceeds  along  a  line  of  lakes  from  Inyerness,  bj 
Fort  Augustus  and  Fort  William :  length  about  80  miles. 

**  The  plan  of  this  canal,'  executed  ^r  the  Houses  of  Far- 
lianaent,  is  a  very  fine  piece  vof  topographical  delineation. 
And  now  we  will  briefly  skim  over  whatever  is  most  remark- 
able in  the  geognqpby  of  Scotland ;  beginning  wiUi  the  sur- 
face and  climate,  as  contrasted  with  that  of  England.'^ 
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GENERAL  SURVEY  OF  SCOTLAND. 

In  Scotland  aremore  lakes,  more  streams,  a  Coast  more 
indented ;  more  rain  and  more  mountains,  especially  in  the 
north  ;  the  air  Is  colder,  the  soil  not  so  rich,  and  the  harvests- 
are  later;  neither  is  it  decorated  with  so  luxuriant  a  va- 
riety  of  woods  and  hedges,  nor  a  surface  so  susceptible  of 
cultivation  as  that  of  England.  The  Grampian  chain  of 
mountains  extends  from  Loch  Lomond  to  the  north-west  of 
•>  Aberdeenshire.  The  Ochill  hills  run. through  the  county  of 
Clackmannan,  the  south  of  Perdi,  and  the  north  of  Fife. 
Scotland  is  260  miles  in  length,  by  shout  160  mil^  at  its 
greatest  breadth ;  it  extends  from  the  £^th  degree  of  north 
latitude,  to  more  than  5Si  degrees  north. 

The  superficial  contents  of  Scotland  have  been  com- 
puted at  27,793  square  miles,  a  little  exceeding  that  of  Ire- 
land, and  considerably  more. than  half  that  of  Engladd. 
The  population  being  estimated  at  1,600,000  souls,  there 
win,  of  course,  be  only  57  inhabitants  for  every  square  mile, 
Scotland  is  divided  into  33  counties,  which,  according  to 
their  situations.  Geographers  have  arranged  in  three  divisions. 
Scotland  abounds  in  coals,  iron,  lead,  fuller's  earth,  and 
potter's  clay,  in  Stirling,  Lanark,  Fife,  Edinburgh,  and  the 
adjoining  counties.  Antimony  in  Dumfrieshire.  Iron, 
lead,  copper,  silver,  and  fine  cobgilt,  in  the  Ochill  hills  ;  the 
Grampian  mountains  produce  fine  rock  crystal,  granite,  ser- 
pentine, and  steatites ;  and  the  Hebrides-  mdi3t  beautifuf 
marble.  .  . 

H '  . 
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The  miaerah  in  the  city  aad  vidiiity  of  Edinburgh  are, 
trapp,  potfhjfyf  whiaatoiM^  basak,  felapar,  sandstone,  breo 
ria.  Zeelite»  treraolite,  prehnite,  radiated  hematites,  stea* 
ttte,  green  ibrous  iron-ore,  elay  iron-stone  approaching  to 
raddle.— ^Maados  of  heavy  spar  (sulphate  of  baryt,)  ametbes- 
tine,  quartz  crystal.  Upon  Leith  shores  are  nodules  of  agate, 
comelian,  cfdcedeny,  siad  ocoanoiially  aaasses  of  chlorite, 
imbedded  ifk  ai>anz.  Si.  Catherine's  well,  aboujt  three 
miles  southward,  is  cooilantly  eovered  with  a  scum  of  naph- 
tha or  petroleum.    , 

It  produces  in  the  north,  cows,  sheep,  and  horses  which 
are  small,  but  very  numerous;  on  the  Clyde  the  horses  are 
hu^ge  and  valuable;  Ayreshire  furnishes  most  of  the  fine 
greys  that  give  name  to  a  celebrated  Scotch  regiment  of 
Dragoons.  Timber  is  plentiful  in  the  Highlands,  fish  abun. 
dant  in  the  Orkney  and  Western  Seas. 

Its  chief  ports,  in  the  east,  are  Dunbar,  Leith,  Perth, 
Dimdei^  Montrose,  Abo^ben,  Inverness,  and  Dornoch.-^ 
Tharso,  in  the  north. — In  the  west  are  Portpalrick,  Ayr,  Ir-* 
wie,  Greenoek,  and  Glasgow. — In  the  south  are  Wigtoo^ 
Kiriccudbright,  and  Dumfriea. 

SootUiod  has  four  Universities,  Edinburgh,  Gksgow,  Aber- 
deen, and  St.  Andrew's. 

Its  prindpcd  Islands  we  have  seen,  but  we  will  just  men'- 
tion  them  in  order  to  nsidce  our  geography  of  this  country 
complete.  Bate  and  Anwi,  are  two  beautiful  islands, 
whidi  Itdorn  the  Frith  of  Clyde  ;  and  west  of  the 
peninsida  of  Cantjnre  b^n  the  Hebrides,  the  principal  of 
which  are  Hay,  Jura,  Mull,  Tiree,  Cbl,  Sky,  and  Lewis; 
The  Orkney  Isles  are  separated  from  the  continent  by  a 
strait  eaNed  the  Pentland  Frith.  Of  these  the  inhabited 
isles  are  about  26  in  number:  the  chief  is  Mainland,  fre<t 
qvrently  called  Pomona.  Kirkwall  and  Sivomness  are  the 
prwcipal  towns.  The  Shetland  isles  are  to  the  north  of  the 
.  Ckbi^s :  they  are  46  in  number,  26  of  wbidi  are  said  to  be 
inhabited.  Mamkuui  ia  the  largest.  The  prJMpal  town  is 
Larwkk. 

The  priacipid  Scottish  Lakes  and  Frilha  are  Loeh  Ness^ 
Loch  Lochy,  Loch  Lomond,  Loch  Tay^  and  Loch  Awe; 
and  those  arms  of  the  sea,  called  Friths,  are  the  Frith  of  Dor« 
noek^  the  Murray  Frith,  the  Frith  of  Tay,  and  the  Frith  of 
Torth,  on  the  east ;  the  Solway  Frith,  on  the  south ;  the 
Frith  of  Clyde,  and  Loph  ^n,  with  several  other  inlets^  on 
the  west. 
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SECTION  IV. 


G1.ASG0W  AND    TlHE   ^ALLS    OF    CLYDE. 

ApfBit  a  ddightful  joutHey  through  a  beaatiful  and  ro- 
mantic cotmtry,  thev  reached  Ghsgow,  which  h  situated  on 
a  g^entle  declivity,  sloping  towards  the  river  Clyde,  44?  miles 
west  of  Edintrtfrgh.  Glasgow  is  the  second  city  of  Scotland, 
tod,  considering  its  size,  not  inferior  to  sm  in  Great  Bri* 
ixatk  as  to  ekgance^  regularity,  and  the  heautifli>  materials  ot 
its  buildii^.  The  streets  cross  each  other  at  right  angles, 
and  are  broad,  straight,  well  |>aved  and  consequently  clean. 
Tfce  houses  have  a  grand  appearance  from  their  height,  for 
they  are  generally  four  or  five  stories  high,  and  many  of  tfiem 
towards  the  c?entre  of  the  city  are  supported  by  arcades, 
which  give  the  whole  an  air  of  magnificence.  The  first  cot- 
ton mill  set  up  in  Scotland  w^  in  this  city,  and  the  second 
was  in  the  staill  isle  of  Bute. 

"  We  win  to-morrow  get  on  to  Lanark,"  said  Dr.  Walker, 
**  for  our  stay  in  Scotland  has  already  exceeded  my  inten- 
tions." Upon  arriving  at  Lanark,  they  went  to  visit  its  cot- 
ton manufactory,  and  from  thence  to  take  a  view  of  the  ce- 
lebrated falls  of  the  Clyde,  which  are  near  that  town.  The 
most  distant  falls  areJ  about  half  an  hour's  ride  from  the  town, 
at  a  place  called  Cory-Lin,  and  are  seen  to  most  advantage 
from  a  ruinous  pavilion,  in  a  neighbouring  garden,  placed  in 
a  lofty  situation.  The  cataract  is  full  in  view,  seen  over  the 
tops  of  trees  and  bushes,  precipitating  itself  for  an  amazing 
way  from  rock  to  rock,  with  short  interruptions,  forming  a 
rude  slope  of  furious  foam.  The  sides  are  bounded  by  vast 
rocks,  fringed  with  wood.  On  the  summit  and  very  verge 
of  one  is  a  ruined  tower. 

Our  travellers  now  followed  a  winding  path,  which  led 
them  to  the  beginning  of  the  fall,  into  which  projects  a  high 
rock,  and  here  they  had  a  full  view  of  the  rushing  torrent. 
In  the  cliffs  of  this  wild  retreat,  the  brave  Wallace  is  said  to 
have  (Concealed  himself,  when  meditating  revenge  for  his  in- 
jured country.  Having  remounted  the  rock  they  pursued 
their  walk  along  the  edge  of  the  precipice,  about  half  a  mile, 
when  the  grand  fall  of  Boniton,  in  one  vast  foaming  sheet, 
presented  itself.    Further  on,  there  is  another  great  fall, 
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which  is  succeeded  by  two  smaller  ones.  Beyond  them  the 
river  widens,  grows  more  tranquil,  and  is  seen  for  a  consid* 
erable  distance,  bounded  on  one  side  by  wood-crowned 
heights,  and  on  the  other  by  rich  and  swelling  fields. 

The  county  of  Lanark  is  in  the  northern  parts  hilly,  and 
fit  for  pasture ;  while  those  on  the  south  of  the  Clyde  are 
level,  and  produce  excellent  corn.     It  abounds  with  coid 
and  lime-stone ;  has  some  lead  mines,  and  quarries  of  lapis 
lazuli.     As  our  travellers  continued  their  route  through 
Dumfries,  the  country  became  more  mountainous^,  and  its 
capital  of  the  same  name  is  surrounded,  at  the  distance  of  a 
few  miles,  by  one  continued  chain  of  hills,  forming  altogether 
one  of  the  grandest  natural  amphitheatres  in  Britain.    Dum- 
fries is  a  well  built  town,  and  carries  on  some  trade  with  the 
Baltic.     Lochmaben  was  |he  next  town  they  visited, — and 
from  thence  they  continued  their  journey  to  Moffat,  in  the 
i)eighbourhood  of  which  are  some  celebrated  medicinal 
springs.     These  springs  are  situated  on  the  brow  of  a  precl. 
pice,  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  high  mountains,     A  vein 
of  spar  runs  for  several  miles  on  this  range  of  hills,  and 
.forms  the  bottom  of  the  wells.     This  spar  is  of  a  greyish  co- 
lour, interspersed  with  large  and  glittering  particles  of^ 
golden  hue.     The  lofty  mountain  of  Hartfield  is  in  their  vi- 
cinity, by  some  supposed  to  be  the  second  in  height  in  Scot- 
land.    Pursuing  their  romantic  route,  they  at  length  ar- 
rived at  Peebles,  a  town  of  no  great  importance,  where  they 
only  staid  to  change  horses,    and  from  thence   directing 
their  course  to  the  south-east,  they  paid  a  visit  to  Melrose 
Abbey.   There  is  still  enough  left  of  this  once  superb  build- 
ing, magnificent. even  in  ruins,  to   convince  the  spectator 
that  it  formerly  ranked  among  the  first  monastic  establish.- 
ments  in   Scotland.     You  remember   Walter  §cott*s  lipes 
upon  this  abbey : 

"  If  thou  wonldst  view  fair  Melrose  aright 

Ga visit  it  by  the  pale  moonlight ; 

>\ir  the  gay  beams  of  lightsome  day 

Gild,  hut  to  flout  tlie  ruins  grey.  .    . 

When  the4>roke(i  arches  are  black  in  night. 

And  each  sha^red  oriel  glimmers  white  ; 

When  buttress  and  buttress  alternately, 

Seemed  formed  of  ebon  and  ivory  ;  " 

When  silver  edges  the  imagery, 

And  tlie  scrolls  that  teach  thee  to  live  or  die ; 
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When  distant  Tweed  is  heard  to  rave, 

And  the  owlet  boots  o'er  the  dead  man's  grave  $ 

Tiien  go — but  go  alone,  the  whilei 

Then  view  St.  David's  mined  pile, 

And  home  retarning  sootbly  swear^ 

Was  never  scene  so  sad  and  fair  !'* 

"  Yes/*  replied  Edward,  "  and  Ithink,  Sir,  if  you  would 
stay  but  half  an  hour  longer  we  might  have  the  pleasure  he 
describes ;  for  the  moon  is  up,  and  the  sun  is  fast  declining ,'' 

"  Agreed,"  said  the  Doctor,  **  though  1  very  much  doubt 
whether  any  view  we  can  have  of  it,  will  exceed  the  present 
^^uty,  glowing  as  it  now  is  with  the  rich  colouring  of  a 
Ciau^.*^ 

As,  however,  the  warm  evening  tints  gave  place  to  the 
cold  silvery  hue  of  the  moon  beams.  Dr.  Walker  confessed 
the  Foet  was  right,  "  Melrose  must  be  visited  by  *  the 
pale  inoonUght/ "  said  he,  as  they,  paced  the  choir,  *^fbr 
in  good  truth,  never  saw  T  scene  so  fair.**  They  were  in- 
terrupted in  their  musings  by  the  driver  reminding  them 
they  had  ^till  some  miles  to  go  that  night,  and  that  there. 
fofe  it  would  be  necessary  they  sliould  set  out.  Our  travel. 
lers  reluctantly  quitted  the  lovely  scene,  and  wrapt  in  that 
pleasing  melaacholy  which  is  always  produced  by  the  con- 
templation of  monastic  ruins,  they  continued  their  journey 
in  sUence  till  they  arrived  at  Lauder,  and  the  next  day  they 
passed  through  Dalkeith,  on  their  road  to  Leith,  from  whence 
<hey  were  to  embark  for  the  Baltic. 


SECTION   V, 


THE   PRINCIPAL   TOWNS   OF   SCOTLAND. 

The  evening  previous  to  their  departure.  Dr.  Walker 
gave  Edward  a  short  account  of  the  chief  towns  of  Scotland, 
some  of  which  they  had  norvisited.  *•  I  shalh  begin  with 
the  part  we  are  now  at,  Edward,*'  said  the  Doctor. 

'^  Leith,  situated  about  two  miles  to  the  north,  is 
now  nearly  connected  with  Edinburgh  :  the  principal 
exports  to  Germany,  Holland,  and  the  Baltic,  are 
lead,  glass-ware,   linen   and  woollen  stuffs,  whence  it  im- 
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ports  timber,  oak  bark,  hides,  linen-ragSi  ashes,  £ax,  hemp 
and  tar.  It  also  shares  in  the  West  India  trade,  and  sends 
ships  to  the  Greenland  whale  fishery. 

**  We  have  also  visited  the  beautiful  ci^  of  Glasgow, 
which  is  said  to  rival  Manchester  in  the  fabncation  of  cot- 
ton goods,  of  which  it  manufactures  to  the  value  of 
2,000,000/.  annually  -,  iu  other  great  branches  are  glass- 
ware,  pottery,  printing  types, .  and  cudbear.  In  the  univer- 
sity, natural  philosophy,  chemistry^,  and  the  mathematics 
are  its  principal  subjects.  The  environs  produce  plenty  of 
coal,  good  free-stone,  and  brick  clay.  The  Clyde  and  Great 
Canal  confer  on  it  all  the  advantages  of  a  port  and  an  inland 
town ;  it  may  be  considered  as  the  emporium  of  Scotland. 

**  Paisley  which  is  another  town  of  importance,  seven 
miles  west  of  Glasgow ;  is  a  handsome  thriving  town,  and  has 
gradually  risen  to  importance  sin^e  the  union.  It  manufac^ 
tures  checked  linen,  thread,  lawns»  silk^gauze,  and  moslia; 
its  fancy  muslin  is  said  to  be  unequall^  Here  are  also 
considerable  tanneries,  soap-works,  and  manufactories  of 
ribbands,  inkles,  &c  It  has  a  populous  neu;hbourhood, 
with  numerous  cotton-mills,  print-fields,  ana  bleaching- 
grounds,  and  its  local  advantages  are  great,  conBhiipe  of 
good  water-carriage,  an  abundaqce  of  cpalf  lime-stone,  tree- 
stone,  and  coarse  granite. 

"  The  chief  manufactures  of  Dundee,  which  staads  pn 
the  Frith  of  Tay,  are  glass,  linen,  $aU-cloth,  cordage,  buck* 
ram,  thread,  and  leather. 

*^  Next  comes  Aberdeen,  which  is  chiefly  situated  be- 
tween the  Dee  and  Don.  It  is  handsome,  well  built,  and 
for  trade  and  extent  is  said  to  be  the  third  in  Scotland.  Its  ' 
manufacture  of  stockings,  thread,  cottons,  sail  doth^  and 
veils,  is  extensive.  The  rivers  yield  an  abundance  oi  sal- 
mon, and  the  vicinity  good  quarries  of  lime-stone  and 
granite* 

**  Greenock,  comparatively  a  new  town,  is  much  resorted  to 
by  shipping,  for  wtuch  it  has  suitably  manufactures,  it  par- 
ticipates largely  in  the  herring  fishery,  of  which  upwards  of 
45  thousand  b^els  have  been  cured  and  exported  in  a  aese 
son. 

''  Perth  is  an  increasing  well-built  town,  pleasantly  situ- 
ated  on  the  Tay,  which  admits  vessels  of  200  tons.  The 
bridge,  a  fine  specimen  of  modern  architecture,  is  500  yarda 
in  length,  and  of  great  importance,  being  the  priiicipal  tbo* 
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roaghfare  between  the  north  and  south  of  Scotland.  It  manu- 
factures linens,  cottons,  and  gloves.  The  adjacent  country 
is  fertile ;  the  rented  tshertes  ftmoant  to  7000^.  yearly. 

**  Inverness,  the  capital  of  the  Hi^lands,  is  increasing 
and  populous,  has  an  excellent  salmon  fishery,  a  bridge  qf 
seven  arches  over  the  Ness,  a  good  harbour,  and  a  moderate 
foreign  trade :  it  is  also  the  chief  market  to  a  wide  tract  of 
the  surrounding  country.  Manufactures  ropes,  linen,  can- 
vas, and  cottons.  An  academy,  on  an  extensive  scale,  has 
lately  been  erected.  The  minerals  of  this  district  are  lime- 
stone, marble,  iron-ore,  and  rock-crystal. 

*^  Montrose,  on  the  Esk,  is  neat,  healthy,  and  has  a  fine 
harbour,  a  good  foreign  trade,  and  valuable  salmon  fisheries, 
both  in  the  North  and  South  £sk.  And  there  'is  a  chaly- 
beate spring,  nearly  equal  in  quality  to  that  of  Harrowgate. 
tta,  manu^ctures  are  canvas,  linen,  thread ;  and  here  it  makes 
d  great  qu^tity  of  malt. 

'*  Campbeltown  has  d.  considerable  trade  :  here  the  fish- 
ing vessels  rendezvous  that  annually  visit  the  Western  Isles. 

**  Stirling,  south  of  the  Frith  of  Forth,  is  situated  on  a 
hiU  which  terminates  abruptly  in  a  steep  rock.  It  enjoys  a 
9  ver^  extensive  prospect,  and  it  boasts  of  an  ancient  castle^ 
Sti  wmch  the  kings  of  Scotland  often  resided.  The  manu- 
factures of  this  *own  are  carpets,  woollens,  and  tartans*  On 
^e  banks  of  the  Carron,  in  the  south  of  the  county  of  Stir-> 
ling,  is  the  largest  iron  foundry  in  Europe ;  upwards  of  lOOP 
men  bein^  constantly  employed  in  it. 

*'  Falkirk  is  chiefly  supported  by  the  fairs ;  which  are  held 
thrice  a^y ear,  for  Highland  cattle,  of  which  above  45,000 
are  annually  disposed  of:  the  greater  part  of  them  is  sent  to 
Bngland. 

*'  St.  Andrew^s,  formerly  the  metropolis  of  the  Pictish 
Jkingdom,  has  an  elevated  situation,  and  commands  a  fine 
•view  of  the  British  ojcean.  The  cathedral,  a  large  Gothic 
structure,  founded  in  11  (Jl,  was  157  years  in  building;  but 
was  1^0  demolished  in  one  single  day  by  the  rude  fanatitism 
of  John  Knox  and  his  adherents,  that  little  of  it  now  re- 
mains.   The  university  contains  two  colleges.*' 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

VOYAGE  TO  NORWAir. 
SECTION  t 

STORM    AT   SBA. 

Our  Travellers  had  been  at  sea  but  three  days  when  the}^ 
were  overtaken  by  a  storm,  which  drove  them  on  the  coast 
of  Norway.  The  preceding  evening  had  been  remarkably 
calm  and  oppressive,  and  the  vessel  lay-to  for  some  hours. 
About  midnight  a  bri^  wind  arose,  which  rapidly  became 
whiN;  the  sailors  call  a  stiflT  breeze.  Towards  morning  the 
thunder  muttered  in  the  distance,  and  every  symptom  of  aii 
approaching  storm  became  venr  evident.  Our  travellers 
were,  at  their  earnest  entreaty,  allowed  to  be  on  deck,  where 
they  had  not  been  long,  before  Doctor  Walker  directed  the 
attention  of  the  captain  to  an  extraordinary  large  ball  of  blue 
fire,  which  appeared  to  the  windward  of  the  vessel,  rolling 
on  the  surface  of  the  water,  at  about  three  ^^  miles  distant 
from  them.  The  captain  viewed  with  dismay  this  portentous 
ball,  which  came  down  upon  them  so  fast,  that  before 
they  could  raise  the  main  tack  they  observed  the  ball  tp 
rise  almost  perpendicularly,  and  not  above  40  or  50yards  from 
the  main  chains :  it  went  off  with  an  explosion  as  if  hundreds 
of  cannon  had  been  fired  at  once  ;  and  left  so  great  a  smell 
of  sulphur  that  the  ship  appeared  to  be  loaded  with  that  mi- 
neral* After  the  noise  was  over,  which  did  not  last  half  a 
second,  they  found  the  main. top-mast  shattered  into  above  a 
hundred  pieces,  and  the  main-mast'  rent  quite  down  to  the 
keel.  There  were  some  of  the  spikes,  that  nailed  the  fish  of 
the  main-mast,  drawn  with  such  force  out  of  the  mast,  that 
they  stuick  so  firmly  in  the  deck,  that  the  carpenter  was 
obliged  to  extract  them  with  an  iron  crow ;  five  men  were 
knocked  down,  and  one  of  them  greatly  burnt  by  the  lexplo-* 
sion,  and  one  other  was  killed.  To  our  travellers  the  whole 
of  this  scene  appeared  so  new,  so  terrific,  and  so  awful,  that 
their  feelings  amounted  almost  to  agony.  The  poor  fellow 
who  had  been  killed  by  the  explosion  of  the  fatal  ball,  was 
hastily  committed  to.  the  silent  deep,  with  **  maimed  rights,*^ 
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f  of  the  danger  became  every  moitient  more  pressing,  and  to- 
wards  night  it  blew  a  tremendous  hurricane.  A  difference 
between  the  steersman  and  the  master  of  the  vessel  added 
not  a  little  to  the  dismay  which  began  to  evince  itself  in  the 
weather-beaten  countenances  of  his  crew.  The  captain  de- 
sired they  might  tack  and  make  for  some  of  the  British  ports. 
The  steersman  pointing  to  the  compass,  declared  they*  were 
then  sailing  direct  for  the  northern  coast  of  GreatBritain.  Capt. 
Welch  did  not  deny  but  that  the  steersman  was  right  as  i'srv 
as  related  to  the  compass ;  but  he  could  not  account  for  a 
circumstance  which  appeared  in  direct  opposition  to  his  own 
observation  with  regard  to  the  movements  of  the  vessel. 

*\  How  terrific  but  how  sublime,  is  the  scene  before  us/' 
said  the  Doctor,  as  they  gazed  with  fearful  delight  on  the 
stormy  ocean  powdered  with  foam,  while  its  fierce  wave 
crested  with  fire,  now  heaved  the  vessel  mountains  high,  now 
plunged  her  in  the  jmwning  gulf  below,  tUl  impelled  by  a 
succeeding  billow,  again  she  rose,  and  then  again  rushed 
down  from  its  precipitous  height. 

As  the  storm  increased  every  moment,  the  captain  en. 
treated  Dr.  Walker,  and  his  pupil,  would  withdraw  to  their 
cabins,  whither  they  unwilltngiy  retired.  Colin  remained 
on  deck.  In  the  short  piauses  which  elapsed  between  the 
peals  of  thunder  and  the  howling  of  the  blast,  the  master's 
voice  was  indistinctly  heard,  and  added  considerably  to  the 
melancholy  feelings  of  the  travellers*  The  heavy  roil  of  the 
vessel  prevented  them  from  keeping  their-  seats,'  they  were 
obliged  to  lie  down  iii  their  hammocks^  A  tremendous  clap 
of  thunder,  and  a  frightful  crash  on  the  deck,  was  followed 
by  an  awful,  but  momentary,  calm,  and  they  both  sprang 
from  their  position,  just  time  enough  to  make  their  escape ;  - 
for  the  cabins  on  one  side  of  the  steerage,  were  ail  driven  hx 
by  the  lightning  striking  betweet^  the  decks.  The  vessel 
now  became  unmanageable;  in  the  course  of  ten  or  fifteen 
minutes,  there  was  four  feet  water  in  the  hold ;  arid  one  of 
the -pumps  was  so  choaked,  as  to  be  unfit  for  actlonv  Ail 
idea  of^  saving  the  vessel  was  now  hopeless,  and  instead  of 
approaching  land,  they  appeared,  from  their  last  sounding, 
to  be  far  from  any  haven ;  having  therefore  collected  a  little 
fresh  water,  and  a  small  quantity  of  provisions,  which  they  put 
on  board  the-  boats,  they  quitted  thb  vessel,  and  committed 
tl«emselvesto-tho  boisterous  deep,  without  knowing  which 
way  to  guide  their  Iragile  barks.*  Soon  after  they  left  the  ves- 
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wAp  tbejf  saw  her  pitch  on  her  boom's  eiid;  and  then  suddenly 
recoverinj;  herself,  she  regained  her  equilibrium,  and  in  a  few    . 
'  moments  she  gradually  sunk  to  the  bottoms  the  sensations 
of  the  anxious  jailors,  as  almost  breathless  they  watched  her 
majestic  disappearance,  may  be  conceived,  but  cannot  be 
described.     Towards  evening  the  weather  became  a  little 
more  temperate,  and  as  night  came  on,  they  could  discover 
a  star  or  two  twinkling  occasionally  through  the  gloomy'  sky. 
About  midnight  the  clouds  began  to  disperse,  and  the  cap- 
tain then  observed,  from  the  position  of  the  stars,  that  they 
were  steering  towards  the  north-east,  instead  of  the  south- 
west.    This  discovery  caused  an  unusual  sensatioo  amcn^ 
the  people,  and  a  consultation  followed  as  to  the  course  they 
.  should,  oursue,  whei^  it  was  agreed,  that  as  UiQy  had  boen 
driven  s^  far  in  that  direction,  it  wo^ld  perhaps  be  as  well 
to  continue  it,  hoping  they  might  fall  in  with  ^ome  vessel 
which  might  take  them  on  board,  before  their  slender  stock 
of  provisions  should  be  exhausted.     Having  rowed  all  night 
and  great  part  of  the  next  day,  Edward  pointed  out,  in  the 
.  distance,  a  small  speck,  which  he  found  increased  in  size, 
-and  in  a  short  time  it  was  pronounced  by  the  exhausted  ma. 
riners,  to  be  a  ship.     They  now  redoubled  their  exertion^, 
and  Edward,  who  had  never  pronounced  one  single  word  in« 
dicative  either  of  fear  or  apprehension,  but  had  preserved 
the  most  calm  and  composed  manner,  during  the  whole  of 
their  perilous  situation,  threw  down  his  oar,  and  burst  into 
tears,  as  a  universal  shout  firom  the  sailors  proclaiiped,  that 
their  signal  was  observed,  and  that  the.  vessel  was  bearmg 
down  to  their  assistance.     «*  Thank  God,  you  are  safe,"  ex- 
claimed the  agitated  youth,  a^  he  grasped  the  hand  of  his 
tutor.     "  My  poor  mother,  you  dpn't  knpw  wh^t  I  have 
suffered  on  her  account  too/'     The  sailQrs»  in  the  rude  but 
glowing  language  of  nature^  exprejssed  th^ir  py  in  the 
strongest  termj^  upon  their  providential  escape^  ap4  vipon 
discovering  the,  British  ensign^  a?  the  vessel  drew  near,  their 
satisfaction  was  compIetOt    1  hey  £Mind  she  was  bound  ibr 
Drontheim  in  Norway,  and  thither  thex^ptain  safely  con- 
veyed our  travellers.     He  too  had  been  in  the  storm,  but 
appeared  to  have  escaped  its  most  violent  effects.     When 
the  Dr.  mentioned  bow  much  they  had  been  dec^ved  Ux 
tbeir  roiit^,  the  captain  said  the  compa^  had  no  doubt  been 
afiected  by  the  lightning,  a  circumstance  which  ha4  onga 
happened  to  him  oi>  a  voyage  to  BarbiM}oe»« 
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'  He  and  his  pupil  had  lost  every  thing,  and  but  for  the 
kindness  of  Captain  Welch,  who  spoke  of  them  to  the  mat- 
ter of  the  vessel  who  had  taken  them  up,  (hey  would  Imve 
been  a  little  distressed*  They,  however,  wrote  immedlaieb^ 
to  England ;  and  while  they  waited  for  an  aflsweri  they  t^oc 
up  their  quarters  at  an  inn,  and,  except  in  smaH  exGursiens 
round  the  town,  they  remained  stationary  at  DrontKeim^ 

*^  We  can  embark  for  Sweden ;  but  we  must  not  quit  Sles* 
wick  without  visiting  the  village  of  Angl«n,  as  it  gave  name 
to  the  Anglos 'or  Anglo.  Saxons^  the  ancient  posBe66oito«C 
England/'  said  Dr.  Walker* 

Their  mode  of  travelling  in  Holsteioy  was  in  what  k 
called  a  ]^ost  waggon,  a  velucle  witbofot  springs^  drawn^atdft- 
ly  by  four  horses  over  abominable  roads^  vaHed  by  deep^  va^ 
even  sands,  and  wretched  layers  of  large  rough  stones,  plaoeds 
by  way  of  pavement.  But  the  discomforta  of  such  a  con* 
veyance  could  not  destroy  the  pleasure  of  travelling  through 

*  ao  fine  a  country*  There  is  no  part  of  the  eontinent  of 
£ure(ie  so  like  many  of  the  more  beautiful  districts  in  £ng>-^ 
land*  It  remmded  our  traveli^s  of  many  pans  of  K«ni, 
Surrey,  and  Sussex ;  even  the  Ueak  parts  seemed  like  Caftn^ 
bridgeshire,  though  more  leveL  The  lak^  are  namereui^ 
and  finely  adorned  with  trees ;  but  the  shores  loo  fl«fe  to  adnil' 
any  comparison  with  the  lakes  of  England.  The  froga  af 
Holstein^  which  we  believe  were  always  remarkable  for  theh* 
numbers,  and  for  the  distarbanee  oceasioiied' l^  their  1ouk| 
croaking,  reminded  Edward  of  the  frog  concerts  which  he  had 
heard  of  it^  Amerioak 

Upon  theiir  return  to  the  kin  they  had  previously  oocupieil 
at  Copenhagen^  the  Doctor  was  accosted  by  a  Danish  gentle- 
man, to  whom  he  had  letters  of  introduction,)  but  wkN»  wao 
not  in  the  city  when  our  tiavellers  called  upon  him ;  he 
pressed  them  exceedingly  to  dine  with  him,  and  Dr<  Widkep 
at  length  ooBsented,  although  he  had  made  up  his  mind- to 
spend  the  evening  quietly  at  horae%.  A  lai^  company  #a»« 
invited  to  meet  them,  and  the  ti^le  might  be  said  to  groan- 
imder  the-weight  of  soups,  Norwegian  beef  boiled,  bams^  • 
strongly  salted,  fish,  poultry,  pigeons,  fowls,  and  stewed  ve* 
getables.     The  meat  is  always  cut  into  thin  slices,  and 

*  handed  round  by  the  servants,  and  etiquette  forbids  that 
one  dish  should  be  touched  before  another  out  of  the  regu- 
lar course*     This  weighty  display  of  hospitality  was  fbllowed 
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by  that  of  confectionary  ^md  sweetmeats^  with  a  profusion  of 
good  wines. 

"  We  must  now  pay  a  visit  to  the  Museum/*  said  l^i\ 
Walker  on  the  following  morhing,  *^  which  contains  many 
curiosities.''  That  which  principally  attracted  their  atten« 
tion  was,  a  fine  collection  of  coins,  particularly  those  of  the 
consuls  in  the  time  of  the  Roman  Republic,  and  of  the  em^ 
perors  after  the  seat  of  empire  was  divided  into  east  and 
west.  Besides  artificial  skeletons,  ivory  carvings,  models,* 
dock-wOrk,  anfd  a  beautiful  cabinet  of  ivory  and  ebony  made 
by  a  Danish  artist  who  was  blind ;  here  are  to  be  seen  twa 
fkmous  drinking  vessels ;  the  one  of  gold,  the  other  of  silver, 
and  both  in  the  form  of  a  hunting  horn ;  and  firom  the  rais« 
ed  hieroglyphic  figures  on  the  outside,  they  are  supposed  to 
have  been  made  use  of  in  religious  ceremonies. 

«  There  is  but  little  doubt  upon  the  subject,'^  said  th'e* 
Doctor  to  the  exhibitor  of  these  curiosities,  "  in  Dr.  Mey- 
rick's  costume  of  the  Ancient  Britons,  whose  druidioal  wor 
diip  bears  a  strong  resemblance  to  that  of  the  ancient  Scan^ 
dinaVian  nations,  (both  nations  offered  human  sacrifices  to 
their  god  0dm,)  there  is  a  picture  of  a  priest  holding  a  horn 
to  catch  the  blood  of  the  unhappy  victim  about  to  be  immO" 
laitjed  by  the  priestess.  Hiese  iforns  are  there  described  aa 
being  sdmetimes  highly  ornamented/'  From  the  top  of  the 
Museum  our  travellers  enjoyed  a  most  extensive  prospect. 
The  city,  the  roads,  the  sound,  the  coast  of  Sweden,  were^ 
fdl  before  them^  sketched  as  on  a  map<  ^ 

Having  gratified  their  curiosity  with  a  view  of  the  Muse- 
um, cabinets  and  mineral  collections  which  are  found  in  the 
capital  of  Denmark,  they  prepared  for  their  departure. ''  The 
geography  of  this  country  is  not  very  intricate,  and  you  of 
coarse  can  give  a  brief  sketch  of  it>  Edward,"  said  the  DoC' 
tbr,  after  they  were  embarked. 

'  **  I  will  try  what  1  can  do,'*  replied  his  pupil :  "  I  think  l^ 
ought  Afioq^  the  information  you  have  given  me  upon  this  asc 
well- as  upon  many  other  occasions." 
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SECTION  II. 

SKSVCli  OF  TH£  CHIEF  TO\VNS  OF  DENMARK. 

CoNTZNENTAi.  Denmark  is  a  flat  country,  much  inter* 
spersed  with  lakes,  small  rivers  and  hills;  its  havens  and  gulfs 
are  numerous.  In  winter  the  navigation  is  frequently  im- 
peded by  ice ;  and  the  air,-  at  this  season,  is  very  cold  and 
fbggy,  and  over  the  marshy  ground,  insalubrious :  in  sum- 
mer it  is  frequently  much  hotter  than  in  England.  The 
transitions  in  the  seasons  are  extremely  sudden;  for  one 
month  the  cold  is  intense^  and  the  next  you  may  be  fainting 
with  heat. 

It  produces  good  pastures ;  and  Denmark,  were  it  not  for 
the  oppression  of  its  peasantry,  might  be  a  very  productive 
and  fertile  country.  It  abounds  in  timber  and  cattle ;  the 
islands  are  fertilet  and  furnish  grain  for  exportation :  the 
seas,  lakes,  and  rivers  abound  with  fish.  Its  exports  are 
timber ;  horses  and  other  cattle  to  Holland  and  Germany ;. 
butter,  fish,  tallow,  hides,  oil,  tar,  pitch,  resin  and  grain.  Of 
com,  to  the  value  of  105|000^.  is  sometimes  exported  in  a 
year. 

The  river  Eydar,  and  the  canal  of  Kiel,  connect  the  Baltic 
and  the  British  seas ;  the  eaiial  admits  vessels  of  120  tons. 

Its  Chief  Ports  are  Copenhagen,  Altona,  K^el,  Elsinore, 
Rypen,  Tonningen;  and  it  has  two  Universities,  that  of 
Copenhagen  and  that  of  Kiel. 


SECTION  IIL 

fiLECTRIC  AND  AERIFORM  FIfENOMENA. 

The  second  evening  after  their  arrival,  Edward  asked  Drv 
Walker  if  lightning  was  not  the  effect  of  electricity.  Dr. 
Walker.-^^*  Yes,  Lightning  appears  to  be  the  rapid  motion 
of  vast  masses  of  electric  matter ;  and  Dr,  Franklin  ha» 
proved,  by  a  variety  of  experiments,  that  the  lightning  of 
electricity,  and  the  tightning  that  flashes  from  the  clouds  in 
a  thunder-storm,  are  exactly  of  the  same  kind,  and  operate 
in  the  same  maimer. 

**  Electricians  have,  the  art  of  making  a  machine,  by  which 
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they  can  draw  fire  from  a  variety  of  bodies,  and  even  accu- 
inulate,  or  heap  it  together  in  such  quantities,  that  when  it 
is  discharged,  or  let  off,  it  will  make  a  report  like  a  pistol, 
and  even  kill  animals. 

**  The  particulars,  in  which  lightning  and  the  electric  fluid 
agree,  are  as  follow.  1 .  Flashes  of  lightning  are  generally 
seen  crooked,  and  waving  in  the  air.  The  same  is  the  elec«* 
trie  fiqpark  always,  when  it  is  drawn  from  an  irregular  body, 
at  some  cystance;  2.  Lightning  strikes  the  highest  and  most 
pointed  dbrjects  in  its  way,  in  preference  to  others,  as  hi^ 
hills,  and  trees,  towers,  spires,  masta  of  ships,  points  of  8{>ears, 
and  the  Uke./  In  like  manner,  all  pointed  conductors  receive 
or  throw  off  the  electric  fluid  more  readily  than  those  that 
are  termmated  by  flat  surfaces.  9,  Lightning  is  observed  to 
take  the  readiest  and  best  conductor.  So  d<^telectricily«^ 
the  discharge  of  the  Leyden  phiaL'  For  this  reason  Dr^ 
FrankKii  supposes  that  it  would  be  sa^,  d«Wng  a  thunder 
storm,  to  have  one's  cloaths  wet  than  dry,  aa  the  Kfhtoiag 
might  then,  in  great  raeasureybe  tvansmitled  to  the  groondy 
by  the  water  on  the  outside  of  the  body.  It  is  foand,  he 
says,  that  a  wet  rat  cannot  be  killed  by  the  explosion  of  the. 
electrical  bottle,  but  that  a  dry  rat  may.  4.  Lightning  bunia  y 
«o  does  electricity.  Dr.  Franklin  says,  that  he  could  kindle 
with  it  hard  dry  rosin,  spirila  liA^arroed,  and  even  wood* 
5.  Lightning  sometimes  dis$olvetf  metals:  so  does  eleolri* 
city.  6.  Lightning  has  ofteft  been  known  to  strike  peepie 
blind.  And  a  pigeon,  afler  a  violent  shock  of  eleetricity, 
by  which  the  doctor  intended  to  have  killed  it,  was  observed 
to  have  been  struck  blind.  7«  Lightning  destroys  animal 
life.  Animals  have  likewise  been  killed  by  the  shock  of 
electricity.  The  largest  animals,  which  Dr.  Franklin  and 
his  friends  had  been  able  to  kill,  were  a  hen,  and  a  turkey, 
which  weighed  about  ten  pounds." 

Edward. — **  That  appears  proof  sufficient  that  they  are 
both  alike  in  nature  and  operations." 

Dr.  W.  **  To  demonstrate,  In  the  clearest  manner  pos^ 
sible,  the  sameness  of  electrical  fire  with  the  matter  of  light- 
ning. Dr.  Franklin,  astonishing  as  it  must  liieve  appmDed,. 
contrived  actually  to  brttug  lightning  from  the  heaveiM^  by^ 
means  of  an  electrical  kite,  whidi  he  raised,  whoa  a  stonn 
of  thunder  was  perceived  to  be  coming  on. 

**  This  kite  had  a  pointed  wire  fixed  upon  it,  by  which  it 
drew  the  lightning  from  the  cloudf*.  The. hghtnihg  descended 
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along  the  hempeii  string  that  held  the  kite*  and  was  received 
by  a  kfey  tied  to  the  extremity  of  it.  That  part  of  the  string, 
wliich  the  doctor  held  in  his  hand,  was  of  silk»  that  the  elec- 
tric fire  might  stop  at  the  key,  and  not  reach  his  body^. 

*^  He  found  that  the  string  would  conduct  electricity  eron 
when  nearly  dry,  but  that  when  it  was  wet,  it  would  con* 
duct  it  quite  freely ;  so  that  it  would  stream  out  plentifully 
from  the  key,  at  the  approach  of  a  person's  finger.  At  this 
key  he  charged  phials,  and  from  electric  fire  thus  obtained 
he  kindled  spirits,  and  performed  all  the  common  ^ectrical 
expericaente/' 

Edward. — '^  And  was  it  from  this  discovery  of  the  same- 
ness of  lightning  £uid  electricity,  that  Dr.  Franklin  contrived 
the  method  of  securing  buiMiDgs  from  the  dreadful  effects  of 
lightning  in  a  thunder-storm  V*        . 

*'  Dr.  Walker. — ^**  Yes.  With  regard  to  thundev  itself  ov 
the  souod  or  noise  we  hear,  it  is  perfectly  harmless.  It  is  the 
lightning  that  does  the  mischief.  But  to  the  doctor's  invea* 
tion,  which  is  simply  that  of  fixing  a  pointed  iron  rod  higher 
than  any  part  of  the  building,  and  joining  to  the  lower  end 
of  ic  a  wire,  which  communicated  with  the  earth ;  this  rod 
the  lightning  seizes  upon,  in  preference  to  any  other  part  of 
the  building,  and  descends  along  it  and  the  wire  till  it  reaches 
the  earth,  where  it  is  instantly  dissipated  without  dcHng  any 
harm,  AH  public  buildbgs,  and  e^ecially  all  magazines, 
ought  to  have  such  an  apparatus  for  deleiMiing' them  f^rn 
lightning,  and  in  the  present  state  of  science  we  should  sup* 
pose  all  liave.  ' 

"  The  fire  of  electricity  is  very  different  from  common 
$r^  and  operates  in  a  very  different  manner.  It  has  been 
known  to  melt  a  sword  in  the  scabbard,  without  injuring  the 
scfabbard  itself;  and  to  mdt  money  in  a  man- s  pocket,  with* 
out  burning  his  clothes.  In  a  word,  It  seems  to  be  of  such 
a  nature,  that  it  can  easily  penetrate  through  porous  bodies 
without  affecting  them,  and  spends  all  its  force  upon  tborie 
that  are  hard  and  solid. 

"  The  experiment  of  drawing  lightning  from  the  atmos- 
p}iere  by  means  of  an  electric  ktte,  is  attended  with  dai^^er. 
Improved  fatal  to  Abbe  Richman,  who,  in  175S,  was  killed 
by  a  flash  of  lightning,  whicli  he  drew  from  the  clouds,  in 
an  experiment  be  was  making  at  Petersburgh. 

^*  Electricity  has  been  applied  to  some  medical  parposei^ 
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with  80  much  success,  that  it  may  now  be  considered  as 
part  of  the  science. 

**  Thunder  is  the  noise  produced  by  the  motion  of  light- 
ning, and  the  reason  why  we  do  not  hear  the  dreadful  noise 
of  the  thunder,  as  soon  as  we  see  the  lightning,  is,  because 
sound  is  longer  in  arriving  to  our  cai*S)  than  light  to  our 
sight. 

*^  Light  moves  almost  instantaneously.  Sound  moves  no 
more  than  1142  feet  in  a  second.  That  light  moves  much 
faster  than  sound,  any  one  may  satisfy  himself,  by  observing- 
a  gun  discharged  at  a  distance ;  for  he  will  see  the  fire  long 
before  he  hears  the  sound. 

**  The  continuation  and  repetition  of  the  sound  are  caused 
by  a  kind  of  echo  formed  in  the  clouds,  to  which  many  hard 
bodies  upon  the  earth  may  contribute,  which  return  those 
rollings  we  hear  afler  a  great  clap  of  thunder. 

'<  A  thunder  bolt  is  nothing  but  a  more  solid  and  most  ra- 
pid flame,  which,  with  incredible  swiftness  flies  from  the 
clouds  to  the  earth,  and  through  every  thing  standing  in  its 
Way,  being  interrupted  by  nothing.  It  sometimes  kills  men 
and  animals,  burns  and  overthrows  large  trees  and  buildingSi 
and  sets  fire  to  every  thing  in  its  way." 

Edwabd. — *'  Of  its  power  we  have  indeed  had  melan^ 
choly  proof." 

Dr.  Walkeu.— <«  Yes,  and  that  of  the  winds.  The  eflPect 
^  the  latter,  which  is  an  invisible  agent  in  the  hands  of  Pro- 
vidence, appears  more  wonderful  than  that  of  lightning.  In 
the  course  of  a  few  hours  one  of  the  proudest  works  of  man 
is  reduced  by  its  almost  magical  effects  to  a  floating  wreck ; 
and-  yet  this  wind  is  nothing  more  than  the  common  air  put 
videotly  in  motion,  and  this  is  occasioned  chiefly  by  heat. 

Edward. — "  By  heat^  Sir!  I  am  sure  we  were  cold 
enough  in  the  storm.'- 

Dr.  Wabker.— <<  That  is  very  true;  but  I  will  explain 
this  to  you,  and  prove  that  its  violent  motion  is  produced  by 
heat.  When  any  part  of  the  air  is  heated  by  the  sun,  by 
any  electric  matter,  or  by  any  other  heat,  it  will  swell  and 
therd)y  affisct  the  adjacent  air ;  and  so,  by-  various  degrees^ 
of' heat  in  difi^Eent  places,,  there  will  arise  various  motions  of 
the  air.  Have,  you  never  observed  that  there  is  a  light 
breeze  at  sun-rise,  and  cannot  you  now  account  for  it  by  the* 
rarefication  of  the  air  by  the  sun  i.'* 
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EpWARD. — "  Yes,  Sir,  now  you  point  it  out  to  me." 

Dr.  Walker. — "  Well,  when  the  air  is  much  heated,  it 
will  ascend  towards  the  upper  part  of  the  atmosphere,  and 
the  adjacent  air  will  rush  in  to  supply  its  place,  and  therefore 
there  will  be  a  stream  or  current  of  air  from  all  parts,  to- 
irards  the  place  where  the  heat  is.  And  hence  we  see  the 
reason,  why  the  air  rushes  with  such  force  into  a  glass* 
house,  a  tile-kiln,  or  towards  any  place  where  a  great  fire  i$ 
made ;  and  also  why  smoke  is  carried  up  a  chimneys  and  why 
the  air  rushes  in  at  the  key-hole  of  a  door,  or  any  small  chink, 
where  there  is  fire  m  the  room.  In  general,  we  may  take  it 
for  granted,  that  the  air  will  press  towards  that  part  of  the 
world  where  it  is  most  heated. 

"  The  winds,  you  know,  are  divided  into  four  principal 
ones,  the  norths  sauthf  easi,  and  west,  which  receive  their 
names  from  the  four  quarters  of  the  world. 

**  From  the  Frigid  Zone  comes  the  north  wind,  which  is 
consequently  the  coldest^  The  south  wind  is  the  warmest, 
and  particularly  in  the  summer,  because  it  comes  from  the 
Torrid  Zone,  over  countries  where  the  sun  is  most  vertical. 
The  ecutmnd  is  the  dryest,^  because  it  comes  across  the  vast 
continent  of  Asia,  which  is  but  little  watered  by  rivers  or 
seas.  The  west  wind  often  blows  us  rain ;  because,  as  it 
crosses  the  great  Atlantic  ocedn^  it  attracts  a  great  quantity 
of  vapours.  Now  when  these  impetuous  winds  happen  to 
meet,  the  greatest  inconveniences  follow.  The  sulphureous 
exhalations  from  the  south,  torrents  of  nitre  from  the  norths 
and  watery  vapours  from  every  side,  become  indiscriminately 
blended  together  in  one  confused  mass.  From  hence  pro- 
ceed tempests,  thunder,  rain,  hail,  and  whirlwind. 

**  The  velocity  of  wind  is  computed  to  be  at  the  rate  of  50 
or  60  miles  an  hour,  in  a  great  storm  ;  that  of  a  common 
brisk  wind  is  about  15  miles  an  hour ;  and  some  winds  move 
not  even  one  mile  in  that  space  of  time»  A  person,  there- 
fore, on  horseback,  and  even  sometimes  on  foot,  may  be  said 
to  outstrip  the  wind ;  for,  if  he  moves  faster  than  the  wind, 
which  is  very  possible,  he  will  have  a  wind  in  his  face,  though 
be  move  in  the  same  direction  with  the  wind. 

**  Besides  these,  there  are  certain  winds,  called  Tropical 
Winds,  which  blow  almost  always  from  the  same  point  of  the 
compass.     They  are  of  three  kinds : 

"  The  general  trade  Winds  which  extend  to  nearly  thirty 
degrees  of  latitude  on  each  side  of  the  equator,  in  the  At* 
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lanticy  Ethiopic,  and  Pacific  Oceans.  On  the  north  side  of  the 
equator,  they  blow  from  the  north. east;  on  the  south  side, 
from  the  soutb^east ;  and  near  the  equator,  from  almost  due 
east« 

'^  The  MonsoonSi  or  shiding  trade  winds,  which  blow  six 
months  in  one  direction,  and  the  other  six  months  in  the  op- 
posite  direction.  These  are  mostly  in  the  Indian,  or  Eastern 
ocean,  and  do  not  reach  above  two  hundred  league  from  the 
land.  Their  change  is  at  the  yernal  and  autumnal  eaui- 
noxes,  and  it  is  accompanied  with  terrible  storms  of  tlmnckr, 
lightning,  and  rain.  The  Monsoons  are  occasioned  by  the 
cold  air  moving  towards  those  places,  in  whioh  the  m  is  rare- 
fied by  the  heat  of  the  sun,  in  order  to  restore  its  equtli^ 
brium. 

'<'  The  Land  ^nd  Sea  Breezes^  which  are  periodical  winds, 
and  blow  from  the  land,  from  night  to  about  mid-day,  and 
from  the  sea,  from  about  noon  to  mid-night.  These  winds 
do  not  extend  above  two  or  thre^  leagues  from  the  shove* 

'<  fieyond  the  latitude  of  thirty  degrees  north  and  sooth, 
the  winds j  as  we  daily  perceive  in  Great  Britain,  ai\i  more 
variable,  though  it  may  be  observed,  in  g>^eral,  that  the  ten. 
deacy  of  the  wind  is  from  a  colder  region  to  that  Which  is 
hotter. 

**  But  perhs^s  before  I  had  explained  the  cause  of  innd^ 
I  should  have  spoken  of  the  nature  of  air  itself;  and  though 
this  Biay  be  attended  with  a  repedlion  of  y/hot  I  €orth&ij 
told  you^  yet  it  cannot  be  avoided. 

**  The  air  is  a  fluid  in  which  we  lire  and  breathe :  tt  en* 
tirely  envelopes  our  globe,  and  extends  to  a  coosidemble 
height  around  it.  Together  with  the  clouds  and  vapours 
that  float  in  it,  it  is  called  the  Atmosphen,  As  it  b  pos- 
sessed of  gravity,  in  common  with  all  other  fluids,  it  most 
press  upon  bodies  in  proportion  to  the  depth  at  whidi  thej 
are  immersed  in  it;  Qnd  it  also  presses  in  every  directicm,  in 
common  with  all  other  fluids. 

^^  It  diifers  from  all  otlier  fluids  in  the  four  following  par^ 
ticulars: — 1.  It  can  be  compressed  into  a  mubh  less  space 
than  what  it  naturally  possesses ;  2.  It  cannot  be  congealed 
or  fixed,  as^  other  fluids  may;  3.  It  is  of  a  different  density 
in  every  part  upward  from  the  earth's  surfiice,  decreasing  in 
its  weight,  bulk  for  bulk,  the  higher  it  rises;  4.  It  is  of  an 
elastic,  or  ^ringy  nature,  and  the  force  of  its  spring  is  equal 
to  its  weight* 
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**  People  who  are  unacquainted  with  the  principles  of 
natural  philosophy,  would  not  suppose  that  the  air  by  which 
we  are  surrounded,  is  a  material  substance,  like  water,  or  amr 
other  visible  matter.  Being  perfectly  invisible,  and  afibra- 
ing  DO  resistance  to  the  touch,  it  must  seem  to  them  extr^- 
.  ordinary,  to  consider  it  as  a  solid  and  material  substance; 
and  yet  &  few  simple  experiments  will  convince  any  one  tliat 
it  is  really  matter,  and  possess^  weight,  and  the  pow^  of 
resisting  other  bodies  that  press  against  it. 

"  Take  a  bladder  that  haa  not  the  neck  tied,  and  you  may  , 
press  the  sides  together,  and  squeeze  it  into  any  sha[>e9  ^h 
this  bladder  with  air,  by  blowing  into  it,  and  tie  a  string  fest 
round  the  neck;  you  then  find  that  you  cannot,  without 
breaking  the  bladder,  press  the  sides  together,  and  that  you 
can  scarcely  alter  its  figure  by  any  pressure.  Whence  then 
arise  those  effects  ?  when  the  bladder  wasf  empty,  you  could 
press  it  into  anv  form;  but  the  air  with  which  it  k  filled, 
prevents  this :  the  resistance  vou  experience  when  it  is  filled 
with  air,  proves  that  that  aur  is  as  much  matter  as  any  other 
.substance  that  we  are  acquainted  with. 

1^  The  atmospheric  fluid,  or  common  air,  is  composed 
chiefly  of  two  gases,  or  aeriform  fluids ;  one  of  which  is  ca- 
pable, by  respiration,  of  contributing  to  support  animal  life ; 
and  in  which  metals  are  calcinable,  and  combustible  bodies 
inay  bum.  The  other,  on  the  contrary,  is  endowed  with 
directly  opposite  qualities :  it  cannot  be  breathed  by  ani- 
mals, neither  will  it  admit  of  the  cQmbustion  of  inflammable 
bodies,  nor  of  the  calcination  of  metals. 

"  The  base  of  the  former,  which  is  the  i^spirable  part  of 
the  air,  is  called  Oxt/igeHy  from  two  Greek  words,  signifying 
to  produce  acidity,  because  one  of  the  most  general  proper- 
ties of  this  base  is  to  form  acids,  by  combining  with  many 
di^rent  substances.  The  union  of  this  base  with  caloric,  is 
called  Oxt/gen  Gasy  which  is  the  same  that  was  formerly  called 
J^ure,  or  yital  Air. 

*^  As  all  the  parts  of  the  atmosphere  gravitate,  or  press 
upon  each  other,  it  is  easy  to  conceive,  that  the  air  next  the 
sur&ce  of  the  earth  is  more  compressed  and  denser  than 
.what  is  at  some  height  above  it ;  in  the  same  manner  as  if 
wool  were  thrown  into  a  deep  pit  until  it  reached  the  top* 
The  wool  at  the  bottom  having  all  the  weight  of  what  was 
above  it,  would  be  squeezed  into  &  less  compass ;  the  layer^ 
or  stratum  above  it,  would  not  be  pressed  quite  so  much ; 
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(be  one  above  tbat  still  less,  and  so  on»  till  the  upper  one^ 
having  no  weight  over  it,  would  be  in  its  natural  state.  This 
is  the  case  with  the  air,  or  atmosphere,  that  surrounds  our 
earth,  and  accompanies  it  in  its  motion  round. the  sun.  On 
the  tops  of  lofly  buildings  but  still  more  on  those  of  moun-' 
tains,  the  air  is  found  to  be  considerably  less  den§e  than  at 
the  level  of  Che  sea. 

"  The  height  of  the  atmosphere  has  never  yet  been  ex- 
actly ascertained ;  indeed,  on  account  of  its  great  elasticity, 
it  may  extend  to  an  immense  distance,  becoming,  however, 
rarer,  in  proportion  to  its  distance  fVom  the  earth. 

**  It  is  observed,  that  at  a  greater  height  than  45  miles,  it 
does  not  refract  the  rays  of  Tight  from  th:;  sun ;  and  this  is 
usually  considered  as  the  limit  of  the  atmosphere.  In  a 
rarer  state,  however,  it  may  extend  much  farther.  And 
this  is  by  dome  thought  to  be  the  case;  from  the  appearance 
of  cectam  meteors  which  have  been  reckoned  to  be  70  or  80 
miles^  distant,  and  whose  light  is  thought  to  depend  upon 
their  coming  through  our  atmosphere. 

^*  It  might  easily  be  proved  by  calculation,  that  a  cubic 
inch  of  such  air  as  we  breathe,  would  be  so  much  rarefied  at 
the  altitude  of  500  miles,  that  it  would  fill  a  sphere  equal  in 
diameter  to  the  orbit  of  Saturn." 

Edward. — **  And  now,  my  dear  Sir,  one  question  more 
upon  the  subject  of  air,  or  rather  of  the  atmosphere.  How 
is  the  blue  colour  of  the  sky  accounted  for ;  for  I  have  always 
understood  that  air  is  itself  colourless  and  invisible  ?" 

Dr.  Walker. — "  So  it  is  ;  and  its  invisibility  is  one  of 
its  most  astonishing  properties,  that  an  element  so  wonder- 
fully powerful,  as  to  be  capable  of  reducing,  in  a  few  short 
hours,  not  only  the  proudest  work  of  man  to  a  mass  of  float- 
ing shapeless  wrecks,  but  also  to  produce  the  most  a^onish- 
ing  effects  on  the  other  elements,  should  be  so  strongly  felt, 
and  yet  unseen  :  that  its  voice  should  be  he?.rd  in  the  whis- 
pering breeze,  and  in  the  how)ing  blast ;  nhat  it  should  thus 
be  felt  and  hear.i ,  and  yet  invisible  to  the  eye,  is  sufficient  to 
raise  in  the  mind  of  uncultivated  man  extraordinary  ideas  of 
its  apparently  magical  virtues.  It  is  not  therefore  at  all  asto- 
nishing that  it  should  have  become  an  object  of  devout  adora- 
tion. Its  effects  on  the  sea  we  have  lately  witnessed;  Nor 
are  they  less  fetal  on  the  land.  The  monarch  of  the  forest 
bows  his  lofty  head  reluctantly  to  the  blast,  until  prostrate, 
at  length,  he  fells,  level  with  the  dust.     Rocks  even  yield  to 
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ks  iimsible  agency ;  while  in  the  sandy  desart  the  Mecca 
pilgnm  sees  with  despair  the  first  faint  symptoms  of  the  ap^ 
proaching  whirlwind  in  the  *^  black  red  ether ;"  when,  as 
Thomson  beautifully  and  fearfuUy  describes  it: 


«  Straight  the  sands 

CoDvnlsed  aronnd,  in  gathering  eddies  play ; 
Nearer  and  nearer  still  they  darkening  come :  ■ 
Till  with  the  general  involTing  storm 
Swept  op,  the  whole  contimioos  wilds  arise.*' 

•*  Fire,  again,  without  air  could  not  exist.  Let  but  the 
smallest  spark  appear,  and  by  its  potent  influence  quickly 
the  flames  extend ;  and  smoking  ruins  and  houseless  wan- 
derers stand  on  every  side  the  sad  memorials  of  its  &tal  and 
assisting  agency. 

f*  But  in  contemplating  one  of  its  properties,  I  have  almost 
lost  sight  of  your  principal  question, — the  colour  of  the  shy. 
This  blue  colour  is  occasioned  by  the  vapours  ^  which  are 
always  mixed  with  air,  and  which  have  the  property  of  re- 
flecting the  blue  rays  more  copiously  than  any  other.     This 
has  been  proved  by  the  experiments  which  M.  Saussure  made 
with  his  cyanometer,  at  different  heights  above  the  surface 
of  the  earth. .  This  instrument  consisted  of  a  circular  band 
of  paper,  divided  into  fifty  one  parts,  each  of  which  was 
painted  with  a  different  shade  of  blue :  beginning  with  the 
deepest,  mixed  with  black,  to  the  lightest,  mixed  with  white. 
He  found  that  the  colour  of  the  sky  always  corresponded 
with  the  deepest  shade  of  blue  the  higher  the  observer  was 
placed  above  the  surface  of  the  earth ;  consequently,  at  a 
certain  height  the  blue  will  disappear  altogether,  and  the 
sky  assume  black  tints ;  that  is  to  say,  will  reflect  no  light  at 
all.  The  colour  becomes  always  lighter  in  proportion  to  the 
vapours  mixed  with  the  air ;  hence  the  blue  colour  is  evi- 
dently owing  to  them." 
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THE  MAGNET;  OR,  MARINER'S  COl^PASS. 

Edward.—**  How  little  we  think  of  the  wonderful  ope- 
rations of  nature  that  are  carrying  on  around  us  !  Was  it 
not  very  extraordinary,  Sir,  that  the  compass  should  turn 
round  completely."  . 
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Dr.  Walkb*.— •*  Most  ^traordmary.  I  cannot  account 
for  ity  unless  there  was  a  quantity  of  iron  about  the  compass 
box;  (which,  by  the  bye,  should  never  be  the  case,}  now  this 
being  acted  upon  by  the  felectrie  ^u?d,  might  possibly  pro- 
duce this  invertion  of  the  loadstone  one  of  the  most  singular 
and  beneficial  gifts  of  Providence.  Of  its  nature  and  pro- 
perties you  have^  of  course,  some  knowledge ;  but  as  the 
evening  is  wet,  and  books  arc  scarce,  we  will  amuse  ourselves 
with  discussing  its  wonderful  properties. 

**  The  natural  magnet  or  loadstone^  a  hard  mineral  body 
of  a  dark  brown,  is  found,  when  examined^  to  be  an  ore  of  iron. 
It  is  found  in  various  countries,  (Norway  produces  a  good 
deal  of  it,)  generally  in  iron-mines,  and  oJT  all  sizes  and  forms, 

**  This  singular  substance  was  known  to  the  ancients,  who 
bad  remarjied  its  peculiar  property  of  attracting  iron,  though 
there  is  no  evidence  that  they  were  acquainted  with  the  won« 
derful  property  which  it  also  has,  of  turning  to  the  pole 
when  suspended,  and  left  at  liberty  to  move  freely. 

**  Upon  this  remarkable  principle  depends  the  construc- 
tion and  use  of  the  mariner's  compass,  an  instrument  which 
gives  us  such  infinite  advantages  over  the  ancients.  It  is 
this  enables  the  mariner  to  conduct  his  vessel  through  vast 
oceans  out  of  the  sight  of  land,  in  any  given  direction ;  and 
this  directive  property  also  guides  the  miner  in  his  subterrar- 
nean  excavations,  and  the  traveller  through  deserts,  which 
otherwise  would  be  impassable.'' 

Edward. — "  I  am  sure  we  have  experienced  the  value  of 
it.  You  used  to  tell  me  that  I  must  want  a  thing  to  know 
its  value.'* 

Dr.  Walker.— "  Most  true,  Edward.  It  is  not  pre- 
cisely known  when  and  by  whom  this  directive  property  of 
the  magnet  was  discover^^*  '^^e  ^^^^  probable  accounts 
seem  to  prove,  that  it  was  known  l&arly  in  the  13th  century; 
and  that  the  person  who  first,  in  Europe,  made  mariners' 
compasses,  if^as  a  Neapolitan  of  the  name  of  Flavio,  or  John 
de  Gioja,  or  Giova,  or  Gira. 

**  Before  that  period,  sailors  scarcely  ever  ventured  out 
of  sight  of  land,  and  in  the  longest  voyages  contented  them- 
selves with  going  round  the  coasts,  making  by  that  means 
their  voyages  much  longer.  In  the  night,  and  wl>en  neces- 
sity obliged  them  to  lose  sight  of  the  shore,  their  only  guides 
were  the  stars,  and  when  these  were  obscured  by  doudb, 
they  were  absolutely  without  resource. 


Jf^* 
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*^  While  navigation  continue  so  limited,  men  never  would 
}iave  ventured  upon  such  voyages  as  those  to  the  West 
Indies,  America^  and  the  South  Seas,  and  the  existence  of 
these  countries  would  probably  have  been  still  unknowa  to 
us,  .      ' 

"  We,  cannot,  therefore,  think  too  highly  of  this  ex traor^ 
dinary.  instrument,  which  has  so  much  enlarged  our  stock  of 
knowledge,  and  procured  for  us  so  many  new  enjoyments. 

**  The  natural  loadstone  has  also  the  quality  of  commu- 
nicating its  properties  to  iron  and  steel ;  and  when  pieces  6f 
steel,  properly  prepared,  are  touched,  as  it  is  called,  by  th^ 
loadstone,  they  are  denominated  artificial  magnets^  which 
are  even  capable  of  being  made  more  powerful  than  the  na* 
tural  ones,  and  as  they  can  be  made  of  any  form,  and  are 
more  convenient,  they  are  now  universally  used,  so  that  the 
loadstone,  or  natural  magnet,  is  only  kept  as  a  curiosity. 

*'  An  artificial  magnet,  fitted  up  in  a  proper  box,  for  tbt 
{MurpOBe  of  guidmg  the  direction  of  a  traveller,  is  called  a 
magnetic  needle,  said  the  whole  together,  is  called  the  mari- 
ner^s  compass. 

'*  All  magnets,  whether  natural  or  artificial,  are  distiD- 
ginshed  from  ot^r  bodies  by  the  following  characteristic 
properties,  which  appear  to  be  inseparable  from  their  nature ; 
8o  Uiat  no^  substance  can  be  called  a  magnet,  unless  it  be 
possessed  of  al]  the^e  properties.  A  magnet  attracts  rroii. 
When  a  magnet  is  placed  so  as  to  be  at  liberty  to  meve 
fredy  in  every  direction,  it  turns,  so  that  its  ends  point  to- 
wards the  poles  of  the  earth,  or  very  nearly  so ;  and  each  end 
always  points  to  the  same  pole.  This  is  called  the  polarity 
of  the  magnet :  the  ends  of  the  magnet  are  called  poles,  aad 
they  are  respectively  the  north  and  south  pole  of  tlie  mag- 
net, according  as  either  points  to  the  north,  or  south  pole  of 
the  earth.  When  a  magnet  places  itself  in  this  direction,  it 
is  said  to  traverse* 

**  When  the  north  pole  of  one  magnet  is  presented  lo  the 
^wM  pole  of  another  magnet,  these  ends  attract  each  other ; 
but  if  the  sm^kpole  of  one  magnet  be  presented  to  the  mwM 
pok  of  another,  or  the  north  pole  of  one  to  the  north  pole  of 
another,  these  ends  will  repel  each  other. 

<^  From  these  criteria,  it  is  easy  to  determine  the  names 
of  the  poles  of  a  magnetical  bar,  by  applying  it  near  a  sus- 
pended magnet  whose  poles  are  known.  You  will  observe, 
hovi^ery  when  a  magnet  is  so  situated,  as  to  be  at  liberty  to 
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move  it«elf  with  sufficient  freedom,  its  two  poles  doncrt  lie  m 
a  horizontal  direction,  but  it  generally  inclines  one  of  them 
towards  the  horizon,  and  elevates  the  other  pole  above  it. 
This  is  called  the  inclination  or  dipping  of  the  magnet ;  and 
any  magnet  may,  by  proper  methods,  be  made  to  impart 
those  properties  to  iron  or  steel." 


SECTION  V. 

THE  MAELSTROO!^. 

At  thismoment  the  servant  entered  with  apacket  of  Jetters 
from  England.  "  Well,  Colin,"  said  Dr.  Walker,  "  these 
letters  ar6  the  signal  for  our  departure  :  are  you  willing  to 
continue  your  journey,  or  has  the  storm  damped  your  ardour 
for  seeing  strange  countries  V*  "  Colin  ne*er  thinks  of 
danger  when  it  is  gone  by,"  replied  the  Highlander,  *^  and 
where  you  maun  gang,  Colin  will  ganjgtoo." 

**  To-morrow  then  we  recommence  our  tour,"  resumed 
the  Doctor,  and  on  the  morrow  they  set  off  for  the  silver 
mines  in  the  vicinity  of  Konigsberg.  During  their  first  day's 
journey,  Dr.  Walker  amused  his  pupil  with  a  description  of 
the  Whirlpool  of  Maelstroom,  or  Moskoestrom.  '*  When 
.  I  knew,''  said  *^  the  good  man,  that  we  were  drifting  to 
the  north,  instead  of  the  south,  in  our  little  boat,  I  must  con- 
fess 1  felt  some  little  alarm,  for  that  whirlpool  is  by  no  means 
an  agreeable  sort  of  spot  to  be  whirled  into.  We  were,  it  is 
true,  at  a  great  distance  from  it ;  but  it  would  have  been 
very  near  to  imagination,  if  I  had  known  we  had  been  within 
100  miles  of  it.  On  the  coast  of  Norway^  latitude  67,  you 
will  in  the  map  find  this  dreadful  vortex.  The  island  of 
Moskoe,  from  whence  this  stream  derives  one  of  its  n&mes, 
lies  between  the  mountains  Hesleggen,  in  Lofoden,  and  the 
Island  Ver,  which  are  about  one  league  distant,  and  between 
the  island  and  coast  on  each  side  this  dreadful  mass  of  water 
makes  it  way.  It  is  nearly  ^00  fathom  deep  between  Mos- 
koe and  Lofoden ;  but  between  Moskoe  and  Ver  it  is  too 
shallow  to  admit  the  smallest  ship.  When  it  is  flood,  the 
stream  rushes  up  the  country  between  Lofoden  and  Mos- 
koe with  ia  boisterous  rapidity;  and  wh^   it  is  ebb,  ra- 
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ttirng  to  the  sea  with  a  violence  and  noise  unequalled  by  the 
loudest  cataract.  It  is  heard  at  the  distance  of  many  le^gues^ 
and  forms  a  whirlpool  of  great  depth  and  extent;  its  power 
is  so  tremendous,  that  if  a  ship  approaches  within  its  attrac- 
tion, it  is  immediately  drawn  irresistibly  into  the  vortex,  and 
there,  after  being  furiouslyiwhirled  round,  it  suddenly  disap- 
pears, and  is  seen  «o  more :  just  at  the  turn  of  ebb  and  flow, 
when  the  water  is  still,  for  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  shat*- 
tered  fragments  are  seen  to  float  on  the  surface ;  but  so 
completely  shapeless,  that  they  may  be  parts  of  the  wreck, 
or  parts  of  trees  which  are  sometimes  swallowed  up  by  the 
stream,  and  dashed  to  pieces  against  rocks  at  the  bottom  of 
the  ocean.  In  stormy  weather  its  effects  are  terrific:  ships 
laying  at  the  distance  of  a  Norwegian  mile  have  been  sud- 
denly impelled  forwards,  and  hurried  into  the  middle  of  the 
whirlpool.  Few  situations  can  be  more  agonizing  than  such 
A  one  as  this,  where  the  unfortunate  victims  contemplate  with 
tiespair  their  inevitable  fate.  In  a  storm  in  the  open  sea, 
hope  to  the  last  moment  encourages  the  hapless  mariner;  he 
perhaps  can  swim,  or  possibly  he  may  flatter  himself  that  by 
clinging  to  a  part  of  the  wreck,  he  shall  be  saved ;  but  here 
no  ray  of  hope  cheers  the  sinking  spirits  of  the  despairing 
sm'lors.  The  impetuous  torrent  still  urges  themon,  till  they 
approach  the  whirlpool,  where  an  overwhelming  destruction 
awaits  them."     *•  Poof  creatures!"  exclaimed  Edward,  as 

the  Doctor  paused,  overcame  by  the  picture  lie  had  drawn 

«  Poor  creatures  !  I  should  hardly  think  myself  safe  on  dry 
land  if  I  were^Tnear  this  dreadful  whirlpool !"  **  Animals," 
resumed  the  Doctor,  «  which  have  come  within  the  power 
of  the  stream,  express  the  greatest  dismay,  even  enormous 
whales,  when  they  feel  the  force  of  the  stream,  on  approach- 
ing the  verge  of  the  vortex,  struggle  against  it  with  all  their 
might,  making  a  hideous  noise.  And  now,  Edward,  suppose 
we  take  a  brief  survey  of  the  climate,  soils,  productions,  and 
in  fact,  of  Norway  altogether,  that  we  may  be  a  little  aware 
what  sort  of  country  we  are  going  to  traverse. 

"  The  surface  and  climate  of  Norway  may  be  menUoned  in> 
few  words.  On  the  eastern  boundaries,  along  the  middle 
tracts,  from  Drontheim  southward,  are  immense  masses  of 
primitive  mountains,  which  are  wild,  rugged,  and  picturesque. 
The  south-east  is  varied  with  hills  and  lakes;  its  islands  are 
very  numerous,  and  the  coast  is  much  indented.  The  air  of 
Norway  is  salubrious  ;  and  the  inhabitants,  in  general,  attain 
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extreme  old  age;  andthougli  the  weather  is  very  coldi  yf^ 
the  harbours  are  very  seldom  frozen.  The  most  elevated 
table  land  is  "2656  feet,  and  the  highest  vale  2000  feet.  In 
the  south  of  Norway,  the  pine  grows  at  the  altitude  of  3000 
feet ;  in  the  latitude  of  6of  degrees,  it  does  not  exceed  the 
elevation  of  690  feet.  The  eak  disappears  at  the  latitude  of 
Drontheim. 

**  It  produces  barley,  peas,  potatoes,  flax,  hemp,  and 
abounds  with  extensive  fbresU  of  pine,  beech,  and  oak.  The^ 
vallies  yield  good  pasture,  but  arable  land  is  in  great  dia* 
proportion. 

**  Norway  abounds  with  all  kinds  of  rocks,  gold,  silver, 
l&id,  an  abundance  of  copper,  cobalt,  and  iron.  Of  minea^ 
there  are  about  800.  The  cobalt  mine  at  Fossum  yieUb  a 
revenue  to  the  government  of  15,000/.  annually;  nearitia  tt> 
rich  vein  of  quartz,  containing  large  masses  of  talc;  and  Mr 
Konigsberg  the  silver  mine,  I  intend  you  should  visits  k  ia 
said  yields  70,000/.  annually* 

**  The  fowls  and  quadrupeds  common  to  Europe  are  met; 
with  here ;  besides  which  Norway  produces  the  dk  and  rein 
deer,  which  are  peculiar  to  this'country,  Sweden  and  Russia* 
The  wild  animals  become  white,  or  nearly  so,  in  winter. 

**  Its  exports  are  timber,  copper,  iron,  hides,  furs,  tallow, 
tar,  train  oil,  and  fish.  The  annual  exports  of  deal  ar^  esti- 
mated at  175,000/. ;  of  iron  70,000/. ;  of  copper  500(Hbs«  of 
goatskins  80,000  raw,  and  1000  manufactured;  and  its  io^ 
Qprts  are  grain,  salt,  hardware,  linen,  brandy,  wine,  East  and 
West  India  produce.  The  balance  of  trade  is  in  favour  of 
^Norway. 

^  The  chief  Porta  are  Bergen>  Christiana,  DrontheiOi> 
and  Christiansand. 

^  Of^he  Principal  Towns  I  will  give  yon  a  brief  ricetch: 
*^  Bergen  is  nearly  semicircular,  and  is  built  of  wood,  a 
few  public  edifices  excepted.     It  has  a  brisk  trade  in  fish, 
hides,  and  timber.     The  coast  is  dangerous. 

**  Christiana  is  the  most  regular  and  beautiful  city  l» 
Norway ;  it  has  the  chief  court  of  justice,  a  fertile  and  mast 
picturesque  district,  and  some  alum  works  in  its  vicinity; 
it  exports  timber,  and  supplies  the  interior  with  foreign  cea^ 
modities ;  it  trades  chiefly  with  Great  Britain. 

**  I  shall  of  course  say  but  little  of  Drontheim.  Theat^ 
cient  kings  of  Norway  resided  here.  It  has^  a  g^od  ^adey 
and  the  district  abounds  with  copper  minea.  Thia  cky^i  ai 
you  must  have  observed,  though  built  of  wood,  public  edifices 
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iy  is  T^nmtlaMj  c)emi  md  hmkMcftA^;  it  fiiife  Aik  §tiii^ 
df  seieveeSy  enriched  iH/itk  mfnehd  oollecfioni  a«t  if 
food  iFbvftfy;  the  itthabitafnfi^  arfe  distiifgtlistied  fbr  ttvdlf  16- 
(fortnaEtio»,  refinement,  and  dectinoe^  (If  ittan&et^.  Of  fl^ 
vje  have  had  nro^f  posiirve.  vilfoi  ai^6  liheqa<dnt  ih  Hi^  elfr^ 
▼tronsy  the  sllillrf  which  aft  vtery  rdtttttiik^ 

<*  FredeneksYiyi,  a  frOntiei"  town,  is  iD^MoraMe  fbt  ih# ' 
<leath  of  Charles  XII.  of  Swedeft^  with  y9¥/6§t  hMdiry  you 
«v6  well  acquainted. 

-"  Frederickstadt,  on  the  river  Glomme,  $4  miles  N.  W.  of 
^rederick^ailv  u  the  iHost  important  ferfl'ei^  mf  N<]^#a7.  II' 
trades  in  timbtR', 

**  A  nekncholf  ei»KumBiancW  t&(^  ^e<if  iil  the  n^^ 
i)ourhood  df  tins  j^laoe  niuny  y«ars  a^.  Thg  flniiiiy  seal  olf 
Borce  suddenly  sunk  with  a^l  its  towlelfs  tf6d  hiittleniei^t^,  arid  ^ 
4tM  utc  was  ins&mtly  filled  with  wiateir.  141  peo^,  ahd  20Q 
head  of  cattle  perished  by  this  ittelafne^jr  Utisidebt;  It  1^^ 
occaaioned  by  the  foundgtion  b^^g  uhdei^tnm«^  by  the^  v^t^s 
of^rhrer. 

**  Tom^erg,  50  miles  s.  s.  w.  of  Chrfi$tittkil^>  ApoHi  ftiti^, 
-uUow  and .  butter :  imports  graito  alld  rAAH.  Itt  iGs  vl^if il^ 
the  best  cannoif  are  cast. 

**  Skeetk,  12  miles  s.  of  Toi»bui^  is  riMarfeible  e6¥  Hi 
mines  of  iron  and  copper.  

**  Ahrenddile  hair  iron  miitesin  its  Mi^fikimrh66df  anfdf 
trades  extensively  in  timber, 

**  At  A^aage,  in  Lapland,  the  centre  ^of  the  great  fisheries, 
18,000  men,  and  nearly  4000  small  boats  are  employed. 
About  16  millions  of  large  tusk  and  cod  are  annually  caught^ 
among  the  creeks  and  islands,  where  they  come  to  cast  their 
^pawn. 

<^  At  Helliesund,  in  the  south  of  Christiansand,  is  an 
extensive  lobster  fishery ;  daearly  30,000  of  these  shellfish  are 
annually  sent  to  the  London  market.. 

**  Norway  has  undergone  a  variety  of  revolulaont,  and  k 
did  not  escape  a  concussion  in  the  great  convulsioss  yvMtk 
lately  shook  the  principal  powers  of  Europe  to  their  foundi^ 
tioR.  Norway  was  united  to  Denmark  in  the  reign  of  MaK 
garet  ofWaldemar,  the  Semiramis  of  the  North,  iks  she  is 
,  called^  A.  D.  1S97 ;  but  it  now  forms  part  of  the  dominions- 
of  the  king  of  Sweden.  This  union  was  not  efiected  widr« 
out  much  opposition  from  the  people.  The  Norwegians  are 
a  very  brave  people,  but  extremely  illiterate:  they  ar^jp^ 
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sionatdy  sttacliedio  their  country.  The  peasantry  are  frank^ 
4>pen,,and  undaunted;  respectful,  but  not  fawning  to  their 
ftupeijprs ;  independent,  not  violent  iq  their  usual  demeanor. 
They  live  chiefly  pn  milk,  cheese,  dried  fish,  and  occasion- 
ally a  bit  pf  dried  meat,  as  a  luxury.'' 

Norway  is  reckoned  one  of  the  most  mountainous 
countries  in  Europe,  and  our  travellers  were  at  first 
not  a  little  alarmed  at  contemplating  the  small  wooden 
bridges  that  united  the  frightful  precipices  which  repeatedly 
crossed  their  routes  while  a  foaming  torrent  rolled  beneath 
them.  The  views  in  this  wild  romantic  country,^  are  siost 
picturesque;  huge  masses  of  granite  rock,  their  summits 
crowned  with  the  solemn  fir,  assuming  every  shape,  inter- 
sected by  cataracts,  which  precipitating  themselves  some 
hundreds  of  feet  deep,  dashed  against  their  sides,  and  pro- 
ducing a  thundering  noise,  terrifying  those  unaccustomed  to 
view  nature  in  her  wild  and  majestic  forms. 

Edward  was  not  a  little  astonished  at  the  dexterity  and 
activity  of  the  natives  in  recovering  their  sheep  and  goats, 
which  by  a  false  step,  often  fall  into  some  of  the  deep  cre- 
vices and  glens,  that  are  inaccessible,  but  by  adopting  the 
following  perilous  plan.  The  daring  peasant  placing  him- 
self on  a  cross  stick,  which  is  fastened  to  a  stropg  rope,  is 
then  lowered  from  the  top  of  the  mountain,  or  precipice, 
and  having  reached  the  spot  where  the  animal  is  lodged,  he 
fastens  it  to  the  rope,  and  they  are  both  drawn  up  together. 
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DOLSTEIN,    AND    THE    SILVER    MINES. 

Our  travellers  visited  many  of  the  caverns  that  are  found 
in  these  mountains;  one  in  particular,  called  Dolstein,  of 
which  they  had  heard  extraordinary  accounts.  Having  pro- 
vided themselves  with  torches  they  penetrated  so  far  that 
they  at  last  heard  the  sea  dashing  over  their  heads :  they 
rvow  thought  proper  to  return,  although  a  second  flight  of 
jwitural  steps  presented  themselves.  This  passage  was  as 
wide  and  as  high  as  an  ordinary  church  ;  the  sides  were  per- 
pendicular, and  the  roof  vaulted; 
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As  they  traversed  this  mountainous  country  they  were  not 
a  little  surprized  at  finding  large  reservoirs  of  water  on  th« 
top  of  the  highest  of  the  rocks.        ' 

"  The  copper  mines  at  Raras  are  the  richest  in  Europe, 
except  that  of  Parys,  in  the  Isle  of  Anglesea :"  said  Dr, 
Walker  to  his  pupil,  **  and  this  wild  country  produces  also 
quicksilver,  salt,  and  coal  mines,  crystals,  agates,  ainethysts, 
asbestos,  thunder. stones,  and  eagle-stones.  You  know  the 
properties  of  the  asbestos ;  it  remains  unconsumed  by  6re, 
When  the.  delicate  cloth  woven  from  its  soft  fibres,  is  soiled, 
it  is  cleansed  by  being  thrown  into  the  fire.'* 

Upon  crossing  one  of  the  rocks  they  were  suddenly  sur- 
prized by  so  large  a  flock  of  the  birds  called  Alks^  that  the 
air  appeared  darkened,  and  the  noise  produced  by  their  wings 
resembled  very  much  that  produced  by  a  storm.  They  also 
saw  several  large  eagles,  two  kinds  of  which  are  foimd  in 
Norway,  the  land  and  sea  eagles ;  the  former  is  so  strong, 
as  to  be  able  to  carry  away  a  child  of  two  years  old,  and  the 
latter  sometimes  darts  with  such  force  upon  the  larger  class 
of  fishes,  that  it  is  often  dragged  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea 
from  its  incapability  of  extricating  its  claws. 

"  What  a  majestic  bird  that  is,'*  said  Edward,  as  oiie  of 
these  eagles  towered  majestically  over  their  heads,  till  they 
could  scarcely  trace  his  flight.  ''  How  grand,  how  beauti* 
ful  is  this  wild  scene  !"  * 

As  they  approached  the  southern  parts  of  Norway  the 
road  became  less  dangerous,  and  although  delighted  with  the 
romantic  scenery  they  had  passed  through,  they  rather  en* 
joyed  their  present  route. 

Upon  entering  Kongsberg  they  fixed  themselves  at  an 
inn,  where  their  accommodations  were  not  indeed  of  the 
most  sumptuojus  kind,  but  far  preferable  to  the  asylums  they 
^ad  found  among  the  mountains. 

THE  SILVER   MINES   OF    NORWAY. 

Kongsberg  is  a.  flourishing  town,  that  contains  no  less 
'  than  11,000  souls,  among  whom  are  many  Danes  and  Grer. 
mans.  A  mint  was  set  up  here  as  early  as  the  year  16S6f 
and  1689  the  mine  college  was  erected.  The  silver  mines 
were  discovered  in  162S,  upon  which  the  town  was  im- 
mediately built,  and  peof^ed  with  German  miners.  In 
1751  forty *one  shafts,  and  twelve  veins  were  wrought  in 
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Iliifjnwe,  JA  wJu^  SfgGQ  fi<Kc9iii,  arM|i<:tr#i  iA94  labours* 
^if  fre  ^ft^aUy  M^lays^*  The  tieb  Qpse  in  lihjfi  iiiio^  i/i 
found  only  in  dispersed  strata  and  K^orriipted  vm».  Pu«^ 
silrer  is  dug  ^t  of  k;  ^jtii  in  the  year  1647  gold  was  also 
difcoyered.  Th^  veinp  of  inlrer  extend  in  vfurious  .^rectj^iaf , 
IIIP4  tbcirys  Wier^  imi^9^  ^k  mm^  •peft^d  dwring  A^  Wt 
qmMiry ;  but  tl^t  ipr|)ich  |i^  j^n  niost  produqtii^  jp  Mim4 
pft/  (SoflPi  fflessing^  t^sb^lm  yiftW^  in  pn^  we^  iE(evei»t 
^4red  po^dp  weid^  offfeh  w^.  ThJ9  qiin#  i^Is  ib^ 
liebpld^r  wi,th  iiis^ipbiiAfPlt  friun  it;s  !ini99KUUB  dep^  iir)iU)tv 
is  no  less  than  189  p^rpf^diwlf^  fa*o»s^  t^i9iii»t«d  bf 
jlp.e|[|t^Q9iy^  pMxt*  Heii^Jb^  fightofthir^pr  forty  pOes 
)>l4r|iing  on  all  fMm  i9  tiltfa  glooyny  oav^rfij  «fid  contiMal^r 
jB^  ii^  pr4^  ^  mpUify  iho  iliQn^  in  Ihe  prosecution  of  lb# 
W^^  «eemp  to  preset  99  apt  JQMge  of  Pluto'iS  dneery  ra* 

Q)  fmd  tb^  awornis  of  fniners  «iaiiF^e4  with  adoI,  and 
ipg  about  'm  babi^  nppiiopriati^  lo  their  aereral  mnplogr- 
Vfm^  profit  |i  atitim^  aod  eiLtnaordinai'y  j^ctuse.  When^ 
IP  ^qplQ#oQ  if  9boi^  to  take  place  Aey  all  eitolaim  irilk  ft^ 
]9p4 Fjoice,  J^^  /twi^/  Berglmi  w)Mi  means, ''  /«i» M»^ 
ofyimr  lives.** 

f  *  Xb^  mlbod  of  Mastjng  r<ack  by  gunrj^irder,  is  now  $<> 
v4fy  fimilMr  to  oiinam,  tbafr  link  atusuuoo  is  paid  to  kf. 
bulttb^  P^  Qf  gnQ^wder  may  be  oonsidefied  aa  eonstiMing 
en  Important  era  m  mining.  The  daring  tfl^enni^  of  mai^ 
bii,  iqmi^yfirf  led  bipi  to  ftiil  more  entevpnsing  and  more 
^omom  fn^oda.  In  Vrimm^  tbe  mweraiogists  hay^ 
lively  lavailed  tbewielaea  of  ligi^ing  to  oficomplisb  tb^ 
same  end  as  that  of  blasting  by  gufirpowd^.  ^or  this  pur- 
gtm,  m^  iro»  rod,  aiwilar  to  a  conduetor  it  fis^  in  the 
fock  that  is  intended  to  be  blastedt  when  the  occurrence  of 
tbe  fim  ibianderfatonn  generally  conyeys  the  eisotric  fluid 
down  the  rod  in  such  quantity  as  to  ^lit  the  rook  into  se- 
veral pieces  without  displacing  it. 

^  The  haipiEper  and  metallic  wed^  were  probably  the  first 
instruments  made  use  of  for  splitting  rocks.  The  applica- 
1^  pf  wQoden.  wedges,  seeios  a  later  inyention :  it  is  th^ 
F^p^y  of  diy  wood  to  expand  itself  when  wetted  with 
W9$fi(jri  tbemnem  Miuarefore  availed  theasselKea  of  this  pi»- 
p^iftff  and  driving  dried  wedges  of  wood  into  the  natural  or 
f^tiSi^al  orevices  of  the  rooks,  they  then  profusely  watered 
tbea^  The  wood  greoli^  indnbiiig  dw  tnoisture,  it  wad- 
davly  i^l^panded  to  so  great  n  d^ee,  that  large  pieces  of  tho^ 
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.,n>ck  Mre  detadied  by  the  force  widi  which  it  endeavoured 
'  to  firee  itself  from  it»  confinement. 

^  Of  the  force  of  raoistore  i  shall  mention  one  more 
intlaace  in  overcoming  the  greatest  resistances,  as  being 
curious  and  simple,  and  interesiinff.  Wlien  a  mass 
of  millstone  has  been  fonnd  sufficiently  laree,  It  is 
cut  into  ^  form  of  a  cylinder,  several  feet  m  height, 
and  the  question  then  is,  how  to  cut  it  it  into  horizontal 
pieces  with  the  least  labour  and  trouble,  so  as  to 
make  many  millstones.  For  this  purpose,  circular  and  ho- 
rizontal iadentures  are  cut  out  quite  round  it,  and  at  propei 
distances^  according  to  the  thickness  to  be  given  to  the 
noillstone^.  Wedges  of  wUiow  dried  in  an  oven,  are  then 
driven  into  these  indentations  by  means  of  a  mallet.  When 
the  wedges  have  sunk  to  a  proper  depth  they  are  moistened, 
OT-eicposed  to  the  humidity  of  the  night  air ;  and  next  mom* 
ing  the  different  pieces  are  found  separated  from  each  other. 
Such  is  the  process  acoerding  to  Si,  de  Mairan,  in  different 
places  &r  making  oliUstdnes. 

*^  it  appears  almost  incredible,  Sir/'  said  Edward,  **  fliat 
moisture  should  have  so  extraordinary  a  power.** 

Ds.  Walker. — ^^  It  appears  to  me  to^  be  tibe  effect  of 
attraction,  by  which  the  water  is  made  to  rise  in  the  exceed* 
i^gly  narrow  capillary  vessels  with  which  the  wood  is  filled. 
Let  us  suppose  the  diameter  of  one  of  these  tubes  to  be  only 
^  hundredtih  part  of  a  line :  let  us  suppose  also,  that  the 
inclination  of  the  sides  is  one  second,  and  that  the  fo^co 
with  which  the  water  tends  to  introduce  itself  into  the  tube, 
is  the  :fourth  part  of  a  grain ;  this  force,  so  very  small,  wilt 
tend  to  separate  the  flexible  sides  to  the  tube  with  a  force  of 
aibout  J0,000  grains ;  which  make  about  8|  pounds.  In  the 
length  of  one  inch  let  there  be  only  fifty  of  these  tu))e8, 
which  gives  ^,500  in  a  square  inch,  and  the  result  will  be 
an  efibrt  of  21,875  pounds  f  As  the  head  of  a  wedge,  of 
the  kind  I  have  just  mentioned,  may  contain  four  or  five 
square  inches,  the  force  it  exerts  will  be  equd  to  about  90 
or  100  pounds ;  and  if  we  suppose  ten  of  these  wedges  ia 
the  whole  circumference  of  the  cylinder,  intended  to  form 
millstones,  they  will  exercise  together  an  effort  of  900,000, 
or  1,000,000  pounds.  It  needs  then  excite  no  surprise  that 
the^  should  separate  tliose  blocks  into  the  intervals  between 
which  they  are  introduced. 

^  Befisre  the  discovery  of  blasting  rocks  by  gunpowder. 
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it  was  the  cu»toin  of  our  English  miners,  as  well  as  those  o€ 
Germainry  to  split  them  by  wood  fires.  It  is  a  very  ancient 
mode  of  mining,  and  Diodorus  Siculus  gives  an  account  of 
it,  in  which  he  paints  the  sufferings  of  the  poor  slaves  em. 
ployed  by  the  Egyptians,  in  such  glowing  colours,  as  inakefi 
the  blood  ran  cold.  You  know,  Edward,  Hannibal  is  said 
to  have  opened  himself  a  passage  through  the  Alps,  by  ap- 
plying fire  and  vinegar  to  the  rocks,  which  opposed  his 
route.  Hannibal  might  have  seen  this  method  practised 
in  the  silver  mines  of  Spain.,  1  his  account  of  Hannibal '« 
splitting  the  rocks  by  vinegar,  is  generally  deemed  fabulous^ 
from  an  idea  that  a  sufficient  quantity  of  vinegar  could  not 
be  procured  to  cfiect  his  purpose;  but  the  rocks  were  not 
to  be  dissolved  by  vinegar ;  they  were,  perhaps,  split  to 
that  degree  only,  so  as  to  facilitate  the  use  of  the  crow  and 
pick-axe,  or  whatever  tools  the  aticients  were  in  the  habit 
of  using.'* 

An  explosion  by  gunpowder  took  place  in  the  mine  while 
our  travellers  were  within  it.  The  tremendous  noise  of  the 
concussion,  the  shouts  of  the  men,  and  the  uncommon 
singularity  of  the  whole  scene,  made  a  deep  impression  upon 
the  mind  of  Edward,  and  he  felt  quite  rejoiced  when  he 
again  saw  the  cheerful  light  of  the  sun. 

"  Silver,"  said  Dr.  Walker,  as  they  directed  their  steps 
homeward,  "  is  not  only  found  native,  but  likewise  in  various 
states  of  combination ;  it  therefore  furnishes  a  more  nume- 
rons  series  of  ores  than  gold. 

"  Native  silver  occurs  crystallized  and  in  a  variety  o£ 
other  forms,  it  is  malleable,  and  enjoys  most  of  the  charac- 
ters of  the  pure  metal ;  it  usually  contains  traces  of  antimony^ 
copper,  or  arsenic,  and,  like  gold,  its  principal  veins  are  in 
primitive  mountains. 

"  Schlangenberg  in  Siberia,  Andreasberg  in  the  Hartz, 
are  mines  whence  large  quantities  of  native  silver  have  been 
drawn ;  it  has  been  found  in  Cornwall  and  in  Scotland.  In 
1666  amass  was  found  in  Norway  weighing  560  lbs.  And 
in  1478,  Duke  Albert  of  Saxony  descended  into  one  of  the 
Schneeberg  mines,  and  used  aS  a  dining  table  a  block  of 
silver  weighing  nearly  twenty  tons.  But  the  quantity  of 
silver  found  in  various  parts  of  America  far  exceeds  that  of 
the  old  world ;  and  the  earlier  visitors  of  Mexico  and  Peru 
saw  in  the  possession  of  the  natives  such  abundance  of  this 
metal,  obtained  by  little  industry  and  less  skill,  as  induced 
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then  to  hope  for  Inexhaustible  stores,  as  the  recompense  of 
Ynore  intelligent  and  persevering  efforts.  In  1545  the  rich 
silver  mines  of  Pfitosi  were,  according  to  Fernandez,  acci- 
dentally discovered  by  an  Indian  clambering  up  a  mountain 
in  search  of  a  lama  that  had  strayed  from  his  flock,  and 
shortly  afler,  the  equally  valuable  mines  of  Sacotecas  in  New 
Spain  were  opened.  Since  that  period  the  working  of  silver 
mines  is  greatly  increased,  and  the  evidence  of  modern  tra- 
vellers concerning  the  profusion  of  their  produce  is  such  as 
to  astonish  an  inhabitant  of  the  ancient  hemisphere.  It  h 
difficult  to  form  an  estimate  of  the  exact  produce  in  silver 
of  the  mines  of  the  New  World,  but  we  know  that  it  has 
been  greatly  on  the  increase,  and  that  the  precious  metalai 
have  altogether  become  more  common  in  Europe.  It  ha8 
been  supposed  that  such  are  the  treasures  of  those  mines, 
that  if  properly  worked  such  quantities  of  silver  would  be 
obtained  as  to  shake  our  commercial  system  by  its  abun* 
dance. 

"  Besides  native  silver  and  its  alloy  with  gold  we  have 
several  other  important  ores,  of  which  antimonial,  arsenicfal, 
and  sulphuretted  silver  are  the  principal. 

*^  Antimonial  silver  is  a  soft  sectile  and  white  ore,  and 
when  crystallized  is  in  four  and  six-sided  prisms.  It  consists 
of  78  parts  silver,  and  22  antimony.  Before  the  blow-p^e 
it  exhales  oxyde  of  antimony  and  leaves  pure  silver. 

*•  Arsenical  silver  is  more  grey  than  the  former ;  harder, 
and  rather  brittle.  It  is  crystallized  in  small  four. sided 
prisms.  It  exhales  a  garlic  smell  before  the  blow -pipe,  and 
leaves  impure  silver.  A  specimen  from  Andreasberg  ana- 
lysed by  Klaproth,  gave 
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**  The  native  compounds  of  sulphur  and  silver  are  nume*. 
rous  and  important.  The  brittle  sulphuret  contains  about 
72  per  cent,  ot  sulphuret  of  silver,  10  antimony,  and  10 
iron,  copper,  and  arsenic.    One  of  the  mo^  beautifiil  ores 
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of  julrer  ii  ibf  re^orrub/  »ilrcr^  cryatflHsed  jn  w-«idcd 
prifrns  |iD4  their  modi&ti^uonn*    It  is  |t  compound  of  silver, 
sotimoDTi  and  sul]ihur»  ai>d  is  well  marked  by  deprepit^tjpg 
before  p^  blov-pipe^  exbaling  fiqtimoojr  and  sulpb^Ti  ana 
l^vioi;  a  gtobule  or  pur^  wlver ;  i^  componept  part»  arp 
Silver    -       ...    60 
Antiipepy      <•       --        -    20 
Sulpbw         -•      -^        -    ^0 
«  The  mnoB  wp  hav^  JMs^  vt^jt^d^  pf  Scbemnitjf,  and  tbp 
ftartsy  hare  fprpisbed  exquisite  sppciraea^  of  tbis  ore ;  it 
a!ao  copstitptef  a  great  part  of  the  riches  of  the  Me^MC^p 
Duoesi 

^  These  arp  the  principal  orei  of  silver  which  W9  recog^ 
pise  in  the  eabipet  of  thp  mineralogist,  pnd  they  are  tpe 

! prolific  though  by  up  nieans  the  only  sources  of  the  metal, 
pr  large  qpantiiiies  of  silvpr  are  likewise  procured  frpm  other 
ores,  in  which  it  constitutes  a  very  small  relative  proportion, 
consequently  they  remain  for  afler  consideration. 

**  \n  e«tractin|g^  |he  silver  frpm  tbp  ores  that  contain  it 
aativPf  they  are  ej^er  fuspd  with  Iead»  and  cupelled,  whicb^ 
is  the  modern  method,  or  they  are  triturated  with  qutcksilverr 
which  forms  an  ainalgam.  This  is  a  very  ancient  propessi 
^nd  was  (irst  epiplo^ed  in  the  Mexican  and  PerpyiaP  mines^- 
by  Pedro  Velasco  in  15156.  The  less  pure  ores  piay  be 
roasted  with  compipp  splt^  pnd  put  ipto  tpbs  with  mercpry, 
irpn  plates,  and  ivater. 

**  Nitric  pcid  is  ^he  readiest  solvent  of  silver*  and  when  the 
solution  is' evaporated  it  gives  crystals,  which  fused  and  rpn^ 
into  moulds  produce  lunar  caust^ 

**^  This  salt  is  possessed  of  some  pprious  properties;  it  ip 
decomposed  by  the  action  of  light  and  by  phosphorus,  hydro- 
gen, charcoal,  sulphur,  and  several  of  the  metals.  The 
ulver  is  precipitated  in  a  beautiful  arborescent  form  by  quick- 
fflver,  forming  the  arbor  Dianse,  or  silver  tree.  At  some 
%$ure  time,  I  will  explain  how  you  may  make  irop  ppd  lead 
^Ifpes* 

"When  a  solution  of  40  grs.  of  silver  in  2  oz.  of  nitric 
acid  diluted  with  2  oz.  pif  water,  is  heated  with  2  oz.  of  alr 
cohol,  or  pure  spirit,  a  white  powder  precipitates,  which  is 
iiilminatipg  silver.  It  detopates  when  gently  heated  pr  rub- 
bed.   Its  cop^po^utipp  is  ppt  exactly  known. 

*•  The  quantity  of  the  precious  metals  annually  raised 
from  ^he  mines  amounts  to  about  10|  millions  st^fUn^  pf 
which  2i  millions  are  in  gold^  and  eight  in  silver. 
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«*  Of  tbe  gold  ^,300,000  is  froiM  America,  and  about 
200,000  from  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa.  Of  the  silver,  seven 
millions  are  the  produce  of  America,  and  the  remainder  of 
the  other  quarters  of  the  worid. 

*<  The  pound  troy  of  standard  silver  consists  of  eleven 
ounces  two  pennyweights  pure  silver,  and  eighteen  penny* 
weights  of  copper,  and  it  is  coined  into  dxty-six  shillings. 

<*  In  the  time  of  Herodotus  and  Plato,  that  is,  about  4j50, 
and  400  yem  before  the  Christian  era,  the  relative  value  ol 
gold  and  silver  in  Persia  and  Greece  was  as  13  and  12  tp  1 ; 
and  in  Rome,  about  189  years  B.C.  it  was  as  low  as  10  to  I ; 
and  when  Caesar  returned  loaded  with  the  spoils  of  Gaul» 
such  was  the  abundance  of  gold  that  it  became  as  low  as  7^^ 
*o  1." 

From  Kongsberg  our  travellers  proceeded  to  Christian- 
ttund,  wbere  they  embarked  fbr  Copenhagen. 
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Copenhagen  makes  a  magnificent  appearance  from^ 
the  sea;  it  was  originally  founded  by  some  fishermen,  about 
the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century.  It  is  a  fortified  towii, 
and  during  the  late  war  was  bombarded  by  the  English. 
&>me  of  the  apartments  in  the  palace  are  grand j  but  our* 
travellers  were  more  interested  in  their  visit  to  Blsineur,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  whioh  is  shown  the  very  i^ot  where 
Hamlet's  &ther  was  aaid  to  have  been  poisoned. 

The  Danes  were  formerly  brave  even  to" fierceness;  bttt 
long  oppression  and  tyranny  have  completely  altered  the 
national  character.  Tlie  feudal  system  continues  still  in 
fwce  in  many  parts,  particularly  in  Holsteift  and  Sleswicfc, 
where  the  noble  landhoUer  baa  the  power  of  life  and  death 
over  his  vassals. 

"  What  encouf  ag^roent  has  a  fiwmer  in  tW>  part  of  Den. 
16 
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mark,"  said  Dr.  Walker,  as  they  returned  fr6m  an  evening 
walk,  «  to  cultivate  his  land  and  exert  his  skill  ?  .  As  soon 
as  he  has  brought  his  little  farm  to  perfection,  and  the  crops 
excel  those  of  his  neighbour,  he  is  removed  to  a  more  bar- 
ren spot,  there  again  to  toil  and  labour,  with  the  gloomy 
prospect  of  being  again  di^laced,  when  by  his  industry  the 
barren  wilderness  begins  to  smile,.and  blossom  as  the  rose, 

*'  In  many  places,  however,  the  nobles  have  emancipated 
their  peasants,  and  a  few  miles  from  Copenhagen  a  plain 
and  simple  monument  has  been  erected  by  the  peasants  of 
the  late  Count  Bernstoffin  gratitude  for  their  liberation." 

"  You  will  not  make  any  great  stay  in  Denmark,  I  sup. 
pose,"  replied  his  pupil. 

Dr.  Walker.—"  No,  I  shall  not;  indeed  I  think  we 
will  immediately  quit  this  feudal  territory  and  return  %o  Co- 
penhagen,'' from  whence  on  their  road  to  the  quay,  they 
met  a  funeral  procession,  the  coffin,  which  was  covered  with 
the  pall,  was  placed  upon  a  bier,  sunpounted  by  a  canopy^ 
which  was  drawn  by  a- pair  of  horses  only ;  and  this  consti- 
tuted the  whole  parade  of  the  interment  of  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal inhabitants  of  Copenhagen. 
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osneRal  view  op  denmahk. 

*<  Denmark  has  received  Pomerania  from  Sweden,  in  lieur 
of  Norway :  the  inhabitants  are  estimated  at  103,345 ;  those 
of  Iceland  at  53,000,  of  Greenland  at  7,000,  of  the  Perra 
isle«  at  5,000,*' said  Edward. 

"  Ofitspriocipal  towns  next  to  Copenhagen,  Altona,  Kiel, 
Albourg,  and  Eisineur,  stand  conspicuous. 

"  Altona,  is  a  few  miles  west  of  Hamburg,  it  was  in  l7lS, 
almost,  reduced  to  ashes  by  the  Swedes,  though  it  is  hovr  a 
Tery  commercial  town. 

*^  Kiel  has  a  harbour  for  ships  of  the  largest  size,  the 
canal  has  so  much  augmented  the  trade  of  this  place,  that 
it  is  now  one  of  the  most  commercial  ports  in  Holstein. 

"Albourg  contains  a  palace,  an  exchange,  and  other 
public  buildings ;  has  a  safe  and  deep  harbour ;  it  trades  in 
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herrings  and  grain,  and  manufactares  excellent  guns,  tad^ 
dies,  and  gloves. 

"  Elsineur  we  have  seen,  is  on  the  west  of  the  Sound, 
which  is  here  about  two  miles  and  a  half  over.  Vessels 
passing  through  the  Sound  pay  a  toll  to  the  King  of  Den- 
mark, which,  with  those  of  the  two  Belts,  produce  about 
100,000/.  annually.  Here  are  many  foreign  merchants,  and 
also  consuls  of  the  principal  nations  that  trade  to  the  Baltic. 

"  The  foreign  possessions  of  Denmark  consist  of  Iceland, 
part  of  East  Greenland,  Ferro  Isles,  Deimanhorst  and  Po- 
merania,  in  Germany;  Tranquebar  on  the  Corooiandel 
coast,  in  the  south  east  of  Hindoostan ;  and  Chrtstianburg 
Fort,  in  Upper  Guinea.  And  its  islands  at  home  are,  Lessoe, 
east  of  Aalbourg ;  Anholt,  east  of  Wiburg ;  Samsoe,  east  of 
Aarhus;  Syltj  west  of  Sleswick;  Heligoland,  westofHol- 
«tein." 

Dr.  Walker.—"  Vastly  well,  indeed,  Edward,  I  think 
if  I  recollect  right,  we  discussed  the  properties  of  the 
ocean  on  our  voyage  from  Iceland.  There  is  a  remarkable 
difference  between  the  waters  of  the  oce^n,  and  the  Baltic. 

"  The  wafer  of  the  ocean  contains  about  the  thirtieth 
part  of  its  weight  of  salt ;  the  water  of  the  Baltic  holds  only 
from  the  200dth  to  the  lOOdth  part,  consequently  the  waCer 
of  the  Bahic  ought  to  stand  1.40th  part  higher  from  the 
bottom  of  the  sea  than  the  water  of  the  ocean,  in  order  to 
maintain  its  hydrostatic  equilibrium.  It  is  observed  on  the 
Baltic  shores,  that  the  water  subsides,  and  that  its  surface 
is  lower  in  all  parts  than  it  formerly  was.  I  am  not  wise 
enough  to  account  for  this  circumstance,  but  may  it  not  be 
in  consequence  of  the  Baltic  becoming  salter,  and  thus  ap- 
proximating to  the  specific  gravity  and  height  of  the  ocean  ? 

**  The  Baltic  sea  has  no  tides,  and  it  is  usually  froze* 
over  four  months  in  tlie  year." 
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As  the  weather  was  very  calm,  our  travellers  were  enabted 
U>  take  a  view  of  the  coast,  and  at  Christianeand,  the  cap^ 
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tain  put  tbom  on  shore  for  two  or  three  hours.  Here  they 
Tiewed  the  cloth  and  silk  stuff  manufactories.  The  inhabi- 
tants of  this  tdwn  export  great  quantities  of  alum,  pitch*  and 
tar«  A  brisk  wind  springing  up  unexpectedly,  the  captain 
sent  the  boat  for  his  passengers,  and  they  quickly  re-em- 
barked. 

**  That/'  said  the  master,  as  they  passed  a  small  sea  port, 
•*  is  Calmer." 

**  Cahnor/'  exclaimed  Ed  ward,  **  Is  that  the  Calmer  so 
celebrated  for  the  convention  that  goes  by  that  name,  where 
Margai^  of  Sweden  united  the  three  kingdoms  of  Denmark^ 
Norway,  and  Sweden," 

"  The  very  same,'*  replied  his  tutor,  **  but  it  ccmtaina 
nothing  worthy  of  n^ice  at  present,  we  shall  not  land  at 
it." 

**  There  is  a  gold  mine  at  Adelfons,"  said  the  master  of 
the  vessel,  **  in  the  province  of  SmalancI,  and  Calmor  is  in 
Smaland  too,  but  to  be  sure  it  »  not  very  productive.  But 
our  copper,  iron,  and  silver  mines  are  very  rich." 

Da.  WAtKER.— ^*  Yes,  so  I  understand.  We  intend 
visiting  the  iron  and  cppper  mines." 

*K  Our  iron,"  said  the  captain,  ^*  is  much  valued  by  the 
English  I  know,  there  is  none  makes  better  steel.  The  mine 
at  Dannemone  is  a  wonderful  sight  I  think,  I  suppose  you 
know  it  is  a  mountain  of  iron  in  the  middle  of  a  sandy  plain." 

Dr.  WALKEa.*-^*  Yea,  1  understand  as  much*  You 
eojoae,  perhaps,  from  that  part  of  the  country.'' 

Masteb. — "  No  Sir,  I  don't,  1  come  from  Gottenburg, 
where  I  suppose  you  have  been,  as  you  are  travelling  to  see 
sights/' 

Da.  Walker. — *^  We  had  no  time  to  stop  at  Gottenburg, 
hut  you  allude  to  the  celebrated  precipice  near  that 
town,  down  which  roils  a  tremendous  cataract,  into  a 
deep  bed  of  water,  so  profound,  that  huge  masts  and  other 
bodies  disappear  for  the  space  of  half  an  hour,  and  others 
au  hour,  before  they  are  recovered ;  the  bottom  of  this  bed . 
has,  1  understand,  never  been  fathomed." 

Master. — "  Nevep>  Sir,  although  sounded  by  lines  of 
several  hundred  feet.  Perhaps  you  never  heard  too  of  the 
slimy  lake  in  Gothland,,  which  singes  every  thing  which  is 
thrown  into  it.     That  is  a  great  curiosity  I  think." 

Diu  Walker. — "  No^  I  never  did  hear  of  that  lake ; 
but  as  you  appear  to  have  taken  a  great  deal  of  notice  of 
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the  curiost^ie^  that  have  ffillen  in  your  way,  and  as  we  are 
trayellin^  for  amusement  aqd  information,  perhapi  you  cao 

Kint  out  certain  spotf  where  we  are  likely  to  be  gratified  or 
th  th^se  points." 

Mastbii.-.-**  Why,  no  Sir,  I  can't  say  as  I  can,  but  these 
two  things  were  in  my  native  province,  and  were  therefore, 
familiar  to  me.  You  mtend  going  to  Fahlun,  jrou  say,  tha^'f 
•  spot  that  is  every  Swede's  country,  because  in  its  min« 
Qiistavus  Vasa  was  hidden.'' 

Dr.  Walker. — *•  True,  and  you  are  right;  Dalecarlia 
is  a  spot  that  should  be  dear  to  every  Swede.  But  I  see 
we  are  drawing  very  near  the  capital,  and  a  beautiful  look- 
ing city  it  is.  It  reminds  me  of  Venice  in  one  respect.^ 
That  of  its  being  built  on  small  Islands,  but  the  scenery 
found  it  is  far  more  grand  and  beautiftil." 

Edward. — *<  What  a  very  singular  effect  those  rocks  of 
,  granite  have  which  rise  perpendicdarly  from  the  sea,  partly 
bare  and  cragged,  and  partly  dotted  with  houses,  or  feathered 
by  wpods.  And  look^  Sir,  at  that  amphitheatre  at  the  ex- 
^reipity  of  the  h0rbot|r»  where  several  streets  rise  one 
^pve  the  other,  and  which  are  crowned  by  the  p^laqe  as  I 
suppose.  Scarce  ainr  thing  can  be  imagined  more  lovelr 
lind  agreeable  thaa  the  appearance  of  the  river  upon  whi«;ft 
Stot^khohp  stands ;  it  is  divided  into  a  number  of  branches, 
Ih?  sides  o^  which  are  covered  with  pubh'c  buildings, .  and 
el^ant  houses*  In  some  places,  where  the  breadth  is  very 
considerable,  its  stream  is  perfectly  tranquil  and  slow ;  in 
otbi^rs  where  the  channel  is  n^rrow^  it  rushes  through  with 
Ih^  impetuosity  of  ^  torrent*  So  many  small  islands  art 
formed  by  it  below  the  town,  that  almost  every  magazine  of 
naval  and  niiiit^ry  stores,  possesses  a  detached  pne,  and 
there  is  a  wild  ana  romantic  cast  through  the  whole  lapd-r 
licape^  which  is  not  unpleasing  to  the  spectator,  and  wliich 
characterises  the  northern  views.  The  quay  is  not  long  but 
of  a  prodigious  breadth,  and  ther^  ^re  ten  fathoms  water  close 
to  the  shore." 

Not  only  the  masterr  but  many  pf  the  sailors  appeared 
pleased  with  the  pleai^ure  expressed  by  Dr.  Walker  and  his 
pupil  upon  approacbiug  the  capital  of  Sweden.    As  it  was^< 
late  when  our  travellers  landed,  they  retired  quietly  to  their 
inn,  where  they  were  soon  joined  by  Colin« 

"  WelJ^  CoUn^'*  s^  the  Doctor,  ''  how  do  ye  like  Stocib. 
hohnT' 
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"  Why,  mucWe  weel,"  replied  the  Highlander.  "  But  when 
the  Swede  was  telling  o'  his  cataract,  Colin  could  have  told 
him  o*  the  falls  of  Glomma,  in  the  heights  Glen  Elcknig,  in 
Rosshire,  as  a  match  for  his  fall  at  Gottenberg,  I  think  he 
ca'd  it ;  'tis  sae  surrounded  by  rocks  and  woods,  that  ye  can 
scarce  ken  it,  unless  ye  be  quite  near  to  it ;  and  its  very 
grand,  I  do  assure  ye." 

Dr.  Walker. — "  You  should  have  told  us  of  this  fall, 
ColiQ^  when  we  were  in  Scotland ;  we  would  have  seen  it," 
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SWEDISH    MANNERS. 


On  the  following  morning,  our  travellers  took  a  survey  of 
the  city  of  Stockholm,  which  stands  in  a  singular  situation  " 
between  an  inlet  of  the  Baltic,  and  the  lake  Maelar.  It  oc- 
cupies seven  small  rocky  islands,  and  the  scenery  is  truly  sin- 
gular and  romantic.  Most  of  the  houses  are  of  stone,  or 
brick  covered  with  stucco ;  except  in  the  suburbs,  where  they 
are  composed  of  wood,  painted  red ;  and  this  is  indeed  the 
material  roost  commonly  applied  to  the  construction  of  dwell- 
ing houses  in  Sweden.  The  city  was  founded  by  Earl  Bir* 
ger,  regent  of  the  kingdom  about  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth 
century.  Besides  the  palace,  Stockholm  contains  a  castle, 
an  arsenal,  and  several  academies :  its  manufactures  are  not 
numerous,  and  its  population  may  be  estimated  at  about 
80,()00. 

Edward  was  particularly  struck  by  the  dull  uniformity  of 
the  Swedish  dress.  "  Are  the  people  obliged  to  wear  this 
unbecoming  dress  ?"  said  he,  to  his  tutor.  "  Why,  gentle 
and  simple  are  all  dressed  in  the  same  style,  only  that  I  per- 
ceive the  superior  orders  wear  clothes  of  a  finer  texture." 

Dr.  Walker.—"  Is  not  that  the  case  every  where. 
But  here  it  is  more  observed,  because  black  is  the  prevailing 
colour.  In  the  year  1777,  a  national  dress  was  established, 
for  the  purpose  ef  suppressing  luxury  in  that  article.  The 
men,  as  you  see,  wear  a  close  coat,  very  wide  under  cloaths, 
strings  in  their  shoes,  a  girdle,  a  round  hat,  and  a  cloak  ,and 
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the  usual  colour  is  black.  Tlie  women  also  wear  a  black 
robe,  with  pufFed  gauze  sleeves,  and  coloured  sash  and  rib- 
bon. There  is  also  a  particular  uniform  for  gala  days,  when 
the  men  appear  in  blue  sattin,  lined  with  white,  and  orna- 
mented with  lace:  and  tlieti  the  ladies  sport  white  sattin 
dresses,  adorned  with  coloured  ribbons.  But  still  these  gayr 
est  assemblies  present,  a  monotonous  e<mp  d^ceil^  compared  to 
tlie  gay  variety  presented  in  a  London  ball-room." 

Upon  returning  to  their  inn,  they  were  quite  ready  for 
their  dinner,  which  was  served  in  great  profusion ;  previous 
to  which,  they  were  presented  with  bread  and  butter,  a|Ki  a 
small  glass  of  brandy. 

*^  As  a  citizen  of  the  world,  Edward,''  said  the  Doctor, 
"  you  are  not  to  express  surprize  at  any  custona,  however 
singular,  you  may  meet  with:  put  your  lips  to  the  glass: 
when  at  Rome,  you  may  be  presented  with  ice,  instead  of 
brandy,  as  a  luxury :  boththese  customs  arise  from  the  same 
cause,  the  temperature  of  the  different  climates.  We  will, 
after  dinner,  visit  the  arsenal,  where,  I  understand,  the 
cloaths  which  Charles  the  Twelfth  wore  at  the  time  he  was 
killed,  are  preserved,  with  great  care.** 

Edward. — "  I  believe  there  are  many  doubts.  Sir,  re* 
spectiug  the  author  of  his  death ;  are  there  not?" 

Dr.  Walker. — "So  many,  that  the  affair  has  never  beea 
satisfactorily  determined.  Indeed  the  enquiries  at  the  time 
the  fatal' affair  took  place,  were  few;  and  the  prince  of 
Hesse,  his  brother. in-law,  appears  to  have  been  very  luke- 
warm  in  ascertaining  the  cause  or  causes  of  the  death  of  so 
near  a  relative.     All  passed  without  noise  or  tumult." 

Upon  examining  the  cloaths  attentively,  which  were  exhi- 
bited to  them,  they  perceived  that  the  hat  is  torn  about  an 
inch  square,  in  that  part  which  covered  the  temple;  the  right 
hand  glove,  which  is  of  soft  leather,  is  covered  with  blood, 
and  at  that  part  wher^  the  handle  or  hilt  of  his  sword  lay ; 
the  belt  is  likewise  bloody  :  he  therefore  must  have  put  his 
hand  to  his  head,  previously  to  grasping  his  sword,  for  he 
was  wounded  in  the  temple  alone.  His  coat  was  a  common 
blue  regimental  one,  such  as  every  soldier  wore;  and  round 
his  waist  was  the  broad  buff  leather  belt,  in  which  he  hung 
bis  sword. 
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MUaMEY   TO  VPIAIm 

«*  Now  then  for  Upwl,"  said  Dr.  Walker ;  «  for  ^ere 
appears  nothiDf  peculiarly  interesting  in  Stockholm/'  Aad 
accardiagly  our  traTellers  recommenced  their  joiira^. 

Through  a  long  aTenue  a£  stately  firs^  the  view  or  Upsal, 
4be  ancient  metropolis  of  Sweden,  opened  upon  our  travel- 
lersy  with  its  royal  palace  towering  above  the  other  edifices. 
The  city  itself,  which  has  a  very  noble  appearance  oa  its  ap- 
proach, is  neat  rather  than  elegant,  and  contains  lewer 
W0odan  houses  than  most  other  towns  in  thut  kingdom.  Hie 
•cenery  along  the  gulph  of  Bothnia  to  Snndsirall  is  beantiAii^ 
and  varied  between  the  wooded  borders  of  the  sea  aiid  the 
mland  kikes.  Beyond  Sundswall  the  country  becomes  some- 
what alpine,  and  our  travellers  were  enchanted  with  the  ywrf-- 
iag  beauties  of  the  landses^^  tliey  had  never  travelled  with 
more  amusement;  words  could  give  no  idea  of  the  diangefui 
•cenery;  Kitk,  mountains,  valleys,  forests,  lakes,  islands^, 
rocks,  rivers,  •cataracts ;  in  short,  everv  feature  of  nature  that 
the  poet  or  painter  can  picture  to  his  imaginatioB,  or  wish  to^ 
deUneate. 

Having  letters  of  introduction  to  a  gentleman,  who  had  a, 
lai^  property  in  the  iron  mines,  he  gave  them  a  most  friendly 
veception,  and  begged  they  would  make  his  house  their  home» 
during  their  stay  at  Upsal.  Dr.  Walker  accepted  his  offer 
widi  roanks,  and  they  had  thus  an  opportunity  of  observing 
tiie  OMnoers  of  the  people.  Tlie  Swedish  character  varies 
matertidl^  in  the  different  provinces.  The  Scandian  is  oheerful 
aud  hospitable,  the  Smalander  is  humble,  mild,  and  submissive; 
placed  amidst  barren  rocks,  and  uncultivated  wilds,  he  is 
easily  satisfied,  and  grateful  for  the  smallest  rewards  that  may 
be  offered  for  his  services.  The  Ostrogoth  resembles  tl^ 
soil  on  which  he  is  placed,,  which  presents  the  most  pleasing 
pictures.  The  Finlander  is  most  laborious,  and  capable  of 
ejaduring  great  hardships ;  hot  is  somewhat  obstinate.  The 
Dalecarlians  are  bold,  independent,  and  enduring.  Such 
are  the  principal  features  of  the  Swedish  character. 

Having  procured  an  open  carriage,  our  travellers  proposed 
starting  at  nine  o'clock,  for  th^  mines  of  Dannemoca.    Upon 
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tookbg  out  of  (hw  mmi^Wf  they  mm  Co\m  v«ry  iMii|r 
fiulemiig  ihe  howei  in  ibe  usual  Svedish  style*  with  ropet  to 
$im  ^rmge ;  up^n  jentering  the  room,  he  protested,  thiftt  he 
wished  much  they  had  brought  harness  with  Unm ;  for  he 
iboiigbt  **  la  gu49  truth  they'd  a^  be  killed,  for  the  ropes 
irere  lOMckle  nwMwiu'd  gear.'* 

«  NeT/er  m^d^  Collu,*'  wplied  the  Oocter,  "  the  bertes, 
^ipugh  Maall,  »re  like  your  own  Shetland  ponies,  strong ; 
wi  ilU^  roadSf  though  Barrow,  are  good :  so  I  d/Hre  say  we 
§k%\\  do  very  wieU.** 

Ttey  Ravelled  in  9  neet  h'ttle  waggon  quite  ncw«  without 
jipijpgs,  in  shape  iike  •  shoe  placed  upon  wheels,  with  the 
lief)  foremost,  the  tee  beiog  the  receptacle  for  beda^  provi* 
iiioiM,  end  baggege.  In  any  ^euutry  but  Sweden,  such  a 
vehicle  yrauH  eet  pre»i#e  much  oomfort  er  conTenience ; 
but  there,  from  the  excellenoe  of  the  roads,  and  the  ooose. 
^ent  facility  of  IraveJiiog,  our  travellers  found  it  one  of  the 
inost  convenient  in  which  they  had  ever  been  engaged.  lu^ 
Ibis  manner  they  proceeded  through  Upsal ;  and  arriving  in 
a  s^^all  village  about  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening,  they  were 
obliged  to  wait  for  post-horses,  although  their  Swedish  ser* 
rant  had  been  sent  on  before  to  procure  them. 

The  village  consisted  of  three  or  four  filthy  looking  wooden 
huts,  into  which,  from  apprehensions  of  the  same  disgusting 
dirtiness  that  they  had  met  with  in  former  receptacles  of  the 
same  kind,  they  did  not  choose  to  enter,  but  preferred  sitting 
without,  e&  their  luggage.  At  length  they  asked  for  some. 
thing  to  eat.  To  their  great  surprize,  they  were  immedi- 
etaly  conducted  into  a  neat  small  room,  having  the  floor 
Shewed  with' juniper,  according  to  the  custom  of  Uie  eeun* 
try ;  a  table  steed  covered  with  a  white  damask  cloth,  gar* 
^  fished  with  napkins,  silver  handled  knives  and  forks,  silver 
spoons,  and  various  other  implements  of  luxury.  Here  they 
were  regaled  with  soup,  cutlets,  and  a  variety  of  very  deli- 
oate  viands,  beginning  and  ending*  their  repast  with  French 
hnendy ;  and  they  left  the  house,  wondering  much  at  the 
,  moderate  recompense  demanded  by  their  civil  host,  but  ei^- 
oially  et  the  unexpected  cteanliness  of  their  accommodations, 
end  the  extraordinary  sumptuousness  of  their  fare. 

If  ^e  sovereigns  dT  Europe  were  to  be  designeted  each 
by  some  title  characteristic  of  the  nature  of  their  dominions, 
we  might  call  the  fihvedish  monarch,  Lord  of  the  vooodi;  be- 
cause,  IB  semreyiBg  his  territories,,  he  might  travel  over  a 
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great  part  4>f  his  kingdom  from  sun-rise  until  sun-set,  and 
find  no  other  subjects  than  the  trees  of  his  forests.  The 
population  is  every  where  small,  because  the  whole  country 
is  covered  with  wood. 

Having  sent  on  a  messenger  to  procure  horses,  they  at 
length  set  off.  The  fields  being  divided  by  a  woodea  paling, 
travelling  through  this  country  could  not  present  that  do- 
mestic sort  of  scenery,  which  is  produced  by  close  hedge, 
row  elms,  which  meet  the  eye  on  every  side  in  England. 
Colin  pomted  to  ihe  pales  wilh  disgust ;  but  every  now  and 
then,  as  the  road  wound  through  the  defiles  of  the  moun- 
tains, his  countenance  brightened,  as  his  native  wilds  arose  to 
his  imagination ;  and  once  he  sighed  and  hummed  the  thrill- 
ing air  of  **  Lochaber  no  more."  **  Why,  Colin,"  said  the 
Doctor,  »*  I  am  afraid  you  wish  yourself  at  home/'  Colin 
shook  his  head,  but  made  no  other  answer ;  he  appeared  in- 
deed to  be  absorl>ed  in  the  recollection  of  home,  and  his 
-master  did  not  repeat  his  question. 
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As  they  drew  hear  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Do- 
namora,  the  road  became  more  level,  and  at  length  almost 
assumed  the  appearance  of  a  plain.  Having  refreshed  them, 
selves  at  one  of  the  villages  in  its  vicij)ity,  they  procured  a 
guide,  and  at  length  drew  near  the  enormous  mountainous 
mine  of  Donamora.  It  is  in  depth  eighty  fathoms,  and  it 
occupies  a  considerable  extent  of  territory:  its  ore  is  con- 
veyed to  the  surface  of  the  earth,  through  several  pits  or 
openings  made  for  that  purpose,  by  means  of  casks  fixed  to 
large  cables,  which  are  put  in  motion  by  horses.  The  work- 
men, standing  on  the  edges  of  these  casks,  and,  clasping  the 
cables,  descend  and  ascend  with  the  greatest  composure. 
Edward  asked,  rather  anxiously,  **  if  they  were  to  descend 
in  that  style."  "  Why  I  fear,"  replied  the  Doctofy  "  our 
heads  would  grow  a  little  giddy  by  such  a  manoeuvre,  and 
therefore  we  shall  perhaps  be  accommodated  with  a  station 
wi\bm  the  bucket.    Do  you  observe  that  enormous  wheel, 
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sixty-six  feet  in  diameter,  which  is  emplayed  to  drair  up  the 
water.  This  water  is  afterwards  conveyed  along  an  aqueduct, 
nearly  a  mile  and  a  half  in  length.  The  ore  in  tbis  mine  is 
not  dug  out,  but  blown  up  by  gunpowder,  an  operation, 
which  is  performed  every  day  at  noon,  and  is  one  of  the 
most  awful  and  tremendous  that  can- be  imagined." 

Our  travellers  arrived  just  at  the  moment  of  explosion  ; 
and  although  Edward  had  been  witness  to  the  same  sort  of 
shock  in  the  silver  mines,  he  was  alisolutely  petrified.  "  'Tis 
like  subterraneous  thunder,  is  it  not.  Sir?"  said  the  a*to- 
nished  youth.  "  Or  rather  rapid  discharges  of  vollies  of 
artillery,*'  replied  the  Doctor;  "  and  the  sensation  of  the 
trembling  of  the  ground  will  give  you  an  idea  of  that  pro- 
duced by  an  earthquake.  See  to  what  an  height  the  stones 
are  thrown  above  the  level  of  the  ground.  But  ceme,  you 
must  prepare  for  our  descent ;  the  concussion  has  perfectly 
subsided,  and  the  men  are  already  in  attendance.  This  is 
rather  an  odd  sensation,*'  continued  the  Doctor,  as  the 
backet  diescended  into  the  dark  and  deep  abyss  beneath 
them.  Nine  minutes  elapsed,  ere  they  reached  the  bottom,- 
and  then  the  view  of  the  mine  was  awful  and  sublime  in  the 
highest  degree.  Whetlier  fear  or  admiration  was  the  pre- 
ymling  sensation  experienced  by  our  travellers,  they  could 
scarcely  define.  The  light  of  the  day  was  very  faintly  ad- 
mitted to  these  subterraneous  regions ;  in  many  places  it  was 
absolutely  lost,  and  flambeaus  were  kindled  in  its  stead. 
Beams  of  wood  were,  laid  across,  some  parts^  from  one  side  of 
the  rock  to  the  other,  and  on  these  the  miners  sat,  employed 
in  boring  holes  for  the  gunpowder,  with  the  most  perfect 
composure ;  although  the  least  dizziness,  or  even  a  failure  in 
'  preserving  their  equilibrium,  must  have  made  them  lose  their 
seat,  and  have  dashed  them  against  the  rugged  surfkc^'Of  the 
rock  beneath :  so  povi^erful  is  the  force  of  habit.  The  fi^ag- 
ments,  torn  up  by  the  lale  explosion,,  l^y  ia  vast  heaps  on 
all  sides,  and  .the  whole  scene  was  calculated  to  inspire  a 
gloomy  admiration^  Our  travellers  remained  for  some  time, 
exploring  these  frightful  caverns,  which  afford  employment 
for  no  less  than  1300  workmen.  The  weather  above  was 
warm,  but  here  ice  covered  tlie  whole  surface  of  the 
ground,  and  they  found  themselves  surrounded  with  the  cold 
of  the  most  rigorous  winter,  amid  darkness  ajid  caves  of  iron. 
In  one  of  these,  which  ran  a  considerable  way  into  the  rock, 
lialf  a  dozen  poor  shivering  wretches  v'ere  warming  them- 
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•elref  tannd  a  ebm'cotil  fir^i'Hiid  cfa^ng  Hhe  litCfe  ifiMnty  dtft  ^ 
siitence,  adtiog  fFom  th€$^  miserable  o^ieupatroti.  They 
suurted  at  perceiving  iuch  utiexpected  giieists^  ahd  appei^ut^ 
|>leaied  When  the  Doetof  and  EdwaM^d  expi^^sed  a  wkh  tti 
dry  their  feet,  which  wefe  ^uite  wei  from  the  nieked  ice,  by 
their  fire.  They  inimediateiy  made  nk>til  f6r  Chem ;  and  af 
simU  donation  froito  Edward^  at  his  det^atture,  WbH  itceited 
by  them  with  every  mark  of  gratitude. 

**  Poor  creatures/'  said  Edirardy  as  they'8td#ly  ase^nd^ 
**  #hat  a  tri'^tched  life !    Do  they  Ixf^  long,  Si^,  tit  f hei^ 

Da.  Walkea.-^^  The  iron  ^hes  tite  IkUt  ^  pierbieidtify 
as*  those  of  copper  p  bwt  tbe^  most  {^^nieiocw  of  all  ard  thtf 
qfdduihtr  mines :  *hI  th^d  Wlifieh  ai^^  th#  I^MSrr  i^,  lire^  ^ 
jaftmines^'' 

After  thdf  return  to  the  *^  precincu  6f  the  cheerful  day,'' 
they  paid  thei^  respects  to  one  of  the  ofi^eftf  df  the  ^gen  in- 
ihe  neighbourhood^  who  hosf^tably  eiitertamed  them,  atld 
entreated  ^lisy  would  take  ^  their  abode  with  him  thaa 
TogMt  The  oflbir  was  too  inviting  to  be  rejected ;  and  i^y 
were  not  a  little  exhilarate  at  the  sighe  of  the  cheerM  fil^ 
and  plenteous  good  SMve,  whi<ih  was  i^read  for  their  enters 
taiaiiient*  When  our  travelers  memioned  ^ir  inteationr 
of  visiting  tire  mine  at  Fahlun,  tliehr  host  endeavoured  to- 
dissuade  them  ff&ak  undertakii^  the  expedidon.  '*  Thai 
miiia  is  particularly  unwholesome/'  said  he;  '^dadlthinfc 
I  could  describe  it  to  yoi»  suffidentiy  for  yont  satisfaction.'* 
Bdwardy  however,  expressed  a  partioelar  wi^  to  visit  a  mmt 
^  celebrated  for  its  niachtnery,  itscopp^^  and,  above  all,  aa 
havmg  be^  the  asylum  of  thd  hero  of  the  north,  Gustavus 
Vasa*  Their  host  thereforef  changed  the  subject,  to  that  of 
the  iron  mine  they  Iwd  just  visited.  <<  Throughout  thv 
whole  extent  oi  Sweden/*  said  he^  ^  the  iron  min^  at  prcp* 
settt  wvoughti  employ  upwards  of  25,000  persons,  and  3rieid 
aamtttlly  upwards  of  57,000  tons  of  metal.  It  has  bce^ 
caiculiMd,  that  the  furnaces  and  forges,  which  give  to  the 
irM  the  degree  of  perfection  requisite  before  it  can  be  used^ 
consume  annually  2,400,000  loads  of  charcoal.  The  pea- 
w&D^  ate  chiefly  emf^oyed  in  the  manufecture  of  these  me* 
tals;  and  as  our  trailers  visited  several  of  the  forge^  thej 
had  an  opportunity  of  witnessing  the  astonishing  (kxterity* 
and  peirfect  unconcern,  with  which  these  men  pursue  their 
hard|  afid  apparently  dan^jeroos^  employmemj    Hal^ted  in 
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«oar«e  linen  (rockSf  they  stand  dose  to  and  hamiotr  a  bar 
of  ore,  the  heat  and  refulgence  of  which  were  ahnoil  intup- 
porUlble  at  ten  feet  distance ;  the  i^arks  %ing  dbo^  tikvm 
in  efery  direction. 

Dr.  Walker  was  anxious  his  pupil  shoaM  see  the  whole 
process  of  reducing  the  ore  into  iron,  which  is  altogether  a 
irery  curious  process ;  and  therefore  the  next  day  they  lA- 
apeeted  the  different  forges.  It  is  first  roasted  in  the  open 
air  for  a  considerable  time ;  after  which  it  is  throws  iato  a 
furnace ;  and  when  reduced  to  ilniony  it  is  poured  into  m 
mould  of  sandr^abcHit  three  yards  in  length.  Thmd  pig^  as* 
^hey  are  then  called^  ate  next  put  into  a  forge^  heaeed  to  il 
vproNcUgiouB  degree^  a  large  piece  is  then  brdcen  off  with  pin^ 
chers  when  red  hot^  and  this  is  beat  to  a  lesser  sioe  with  h&m^ 
mers.  It  is  again  put  into  the  fire,  and  fhmi  thence  enCtreljr 
finish^,  by  being  laid  under  an  immense  engjae>  resembliiig 
a  hammer^  which  is  turned  by  water,  and  which  flattens  the 
rude  piec^  into  a  l>ar.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  skill  of  thar 
men  employed  in  this  coacluding  part  of  the  operation,  ail  the 
eye  ia  Uie  sole  guidci^  and  it  requires  aa  exquisite  nieebf^ 
and  precision. 

Haring  once  more  resumed  their  seai  in  their  carriagi^^. 
^1>r.  W.  thus  spoke  upon  the  properties^  and  nature  of  iron. 
'*  Iron/'  said  the  Doctor,  *^  is  the  most  unirersidly  diffused 
metal  throughout  nature.  It  is  found  in  animals,  in  Tegela* 
bles^  and  in  inmost  all  bodiesi.  It  is  seldom  found  nathre^  buit> 
combined  with  a  great  varie^  ef  substances.  It  is  paiHieu- 
larly  distinguished  by  its  magnetidil  properties ;  by  its  hardw 
ness  and  elasticity,  by  its  ductility  and  the  property  of  being, 
welded,  but  it  is  very  difficult  to  fhse.  Iron  soon  ruMs^  or 
oxydates,  when  exposed  te  the  action  of  water.  Iron  filings' 
agitated  in  water  become  oxydated,  and  assmne  tl^  form  of 
a  black  powder,  called  mardal  Ethicps.  When  iron  ore  is^ 
fused  in  large  fnmaces,  it  is  made  to  flow  inlaa  kind  of 
mould  fi^rmed  in  sand.  This  fint  product,  whidi  is  exceed^ 
ingly  brittle,  and  Hot  at  all  malleable,  is  called  cittt  iron,  9& 
which  are  formed  stoves^  pipes,  cannon,  and  other  eHicki^ 
Cast,  or  crude  irsn,  contmns  carbon  and  oxygen.  The  pre- 
sence of  the  former  appears  from  its  coating  the  ut&nsiisv 
emph^ed  in  M  fusion  with  plombage  or  black  lead,  which 
contains  nine-tenths  of  carbon,  and  one  of  iron.'' 

EnirARD.*-*-^*  I  do  not  quite  oompAfaend  you,.  Sir*   Wliat 
is  carbon,  and  wiwt  is?iiJj|pwi?^ 
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Dr.  Walkbr. — **  Carbon  and  oxygen  arc  two  ga8se«« 
Our  atmospheric  air  ift  composed  of  oxygen,  nitrogen,  and 
carbonic  acid.  Oxygen  is  that  wholesome  air,  without  which 
we  could  not  breathe.  This  gas  is  absorbed  by  combustible 
bodies,  and  converts  them  into  acids ;  hence  its  power  of  trxy- 
dizingy  or  rusting,  certain  metals.  Gold,  silver,  and  platina^ 
will  not  become  oxydated  by  exposure  to  the  air;  but  in 
a  very  high  temperature,  that  is  to  say,  in  a  strong  heat,^ 
oxyds  are  produced  even  from  those  metals.  But  to  return 
to  the  air:  nitrogen  gas  is  unfit  to  maintain  combustion,  or 
support  life;  yet  a  small  portion  is  absorbed  in  respiration. 
It  is  a  little  lighter  than  atmospheric  air ;  when  separated 
from  ity  is  uninflammable,  and  one  of  the  most  general  ele. 
ments  of  animal  substances.  Though  nitrogen  gas  is  of  itself 
810  noxious  to  animals,  it  answers  an  important  end,  when 
mixed  with  oxygen,  in  atmospheric  air.  Were  it  not  for  this 
large  quantity  of  nitrogen  in  the  atmosphere,  the  blood 
would  flow  too  rapidly  through  the  vessels,  and  would  shorten ' 
the  life  of  man.  Carbonic  acid  gas  is  incombustible,  and 
does  not  detonate  with  oxygen  gas,  and  it  is  most  noxious  to 
animals.  The  atmospheric  air,  which  is  produced  by  this 
mixture,  supports  animal  lifb,  by  giving  out  its  caloric,,  ^r 
that  substance  which  produces  heat  to  the  blood.  The 
blood  of  the  veins  is  purple,  approaching  to  black,  until  it 
imbibes  the  atmospheric  air  through  the  lungs,  when  it  be- 
comes a  briUiant  red,  pregnant  with  heat  and  nlotion.  The 
lots  of  oxygen  by  respiration  and  combustion,  is  supplied  by 
the  leaves  of.  trees  and  other  vegetables,  which  in  the  day 
exude  or  breathe  a  large  portion  of  oxygen  gns;  but  at  night 
they  throw  out  a2ote  or  nitrogen  gas:  and  lience  they  are 
unwholesome  in  a  close  chamber,  while  people  sleep.  They 
vegetate  upon  this  impure  air,  and  in  return  give  cut  the 
oxygen.  Any  one  or  more  of  the  simple  «ubElances,  when 
united  to  a  less  quantity  of  oxygen  gas  than  is  necessary  to 
form  an  acid,  produces  what  is  Called  oxyd:  hence  the 
words  carbon  and  oxygen,  when  applied  to  metals,  means, 
that  they  contain  properties  partaking  of  the  nature  of  those 
gasses,  or  else  that  they  are  capable  of  being  acted-  upon  by 
tl»m.*' 

Edward. — **  You  mentioned  simple  substances,  what  am 
I  to  understand  by  that  expression  ?" 

Dr.  Walker. — **  Simple  substances  are  those  bodies, 
which  have  never  yet  been  decomposed,  nor  formed  by  art. 
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ISi  the  simple  substances  with  which  we  are  at  present  ac- 
quaintcdy  are  light,  caloric,  or  heat,  oxygen,  nitrogen,  the 
metals,  some  o€  the  earths,  and  the  four  simple  combustibles, 
carbon,  hydrogen,  sulphur,  and  phosphorus.  But  to  re* 
sume  our  original  subject. 

**  Crude  iron  is  in  tbree  states,  white,  grey,  or  bkck,  ae^ 
cording  as  it  contains  a  larger  proportion  dT  carbon,  an  exact 
proportion  of  carbon  aod  oxygen,  or  a  larger  proportion  of 
oxygen. 

'<  To  render  the  iron  malleable,  it  must  be  freed  from  the. 
carbon  and  oxygen  which  it  contains ;  by  being  fused,  and 
kept  in  that  state  for  some  time,  stirring  and  kneading  it  all 
the  while ;  by  this  the  carbon  and  oxygen  unite,  and  are  ex- 
pelled in  the  form  of  carbonic  acid  gas.  It  is  then  subjected 
to  the  action  of  largp  hammers,  «r  to  the  pressure  of  rollers 
by  which  there^naining^xyd  of  iron  and  other  impurities  are 
forced  out.  The  iron  is  now  no  long^  crystallized  or  gra- 
nular in  its  texture ;  it  is  fibrous,  and  ductile,  and  is  in  a  purer 
fitate,  though  far  from  being  absolutely  pure.  It  U  capable 
of  being  welded  and  worked  by  hammers  into  any  form.  It 
is  now  called  forged  or  wrought  iron. 

**  There  are  several  varieties  of  iron  in  this  state,  arising 
from  the  intermixture  of  other  substances.  There  is  one  kind 
of  forged  iron,  which  whMi  cold  is  ductile>  but  when  heated, 
is  extremely  brittle ;  it  is  abo  fusible.  This  is  termed  hot 
short  iron.  Cpld  sbort^ron  possesses  precisely  the  opposite 
properties,  being  highly  ductile  while  hot,  but  whet  cold, 
extremely  brittle.  The  causes  of  these  peculiarities  have 
not  been  perfectly  explained. 

**  Iron  is  capable  of  being  reduced  to  a  third  state,  which 
is  that  of  steel.  It  Js  converted  into  steel  by  exposing  it  to 
heat,  in  contact  with  carbonaceous  substances,  which  unitia 
themselves  with  it.  Thus  we  have  three  etates  in  which  iron 
may  exist,  viz.  cast-iron,  foiled- iron,  and  steel. 

'^  Cast-iron  contains  too.gr^at  a  quantity  of  carbonaceous 
substance :  it  may  be  called  steel  too  much  steeli6ed ;  it  is 
therefore  exceedingly  brittle*  ^nd  not  at  all  malleable. 

«  Forged  iron  is  iron  purified  from  all  foreign  substance. 
And  in  regard  to  its  property  of  being  welded,  we  nmy 
judge  from  the  following  account  I  am  about  to  relate;  for 
were  it  not  for  the  property  which  iron  has  of  being  toelded, 
that  is,  united  in  various,  parts  without  the  assistance  of  rivets 
or  solder,  this  very  plentiful  metal  would  be  useless  for  maiw^ 
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purposes ;  but' as  it  is^  wbat  may  not  be  accomplished  by  it ! 
The  most  stupendoes  metallic  iabtic  ever  executed  by  man, 
is  the  Chinese  "  bridge  of  chains,"  hung  oyer  an  awful  pre- 
cipice near  Ringtung,  to  connect  two  mountains.  In  this 
bridge  there  are  twenty,  one  chains,  stretched  over  the  valley 
or  abyss ;  these  are  bound  together  by  other  chains  which 
cross  them. .  The  whole  forms  a  perfect  and  safe  road,  ex- 
tending from  the  summit  of  one  mountain,  to  that  of  the 
other.  A  bridge,  upon  a  similar  principle,  and  of  the  same 
material,  is  now  in  the  act  of  being  erected  over  the  Menai 
Strait,  (to  connect  Wales  with  thelsleof  Anglesea),  by  Mr. 
Telford,  the  engineer. 

**  Steel  is  formed  by  bedding  in  charcoal,  in  a  close  fur. 
hace,  alternate  layers  of  malleable  iron  and  charcoal,  and 
exposing  them  to  a  strong  firo  for  six  or  eight  days.  This 
process  is  called  cementation.  During  this  operation,  the 
iron  combines  with  a  quantity  of  carbon,  and  is  converted 
into  blistered  steel. '  This  is  either  rendered  more  perfect 
and  malleable,  by  subjecting  it  to  thet>per£itron  of  the  ham- 
mer, dt  it  is  ^sed,  and  cast  into  small  bars,  forfning  cast- 
steel. 

^  ^  Steel  holds  a  middle  rank  between  cast  and  forged,  or 
malleable  iron.  It  is  composed  of  very  smalt  grains ;  and 
when  hot,  possesses  a  considerable  degree  of  malleability. 
It  is  specifically  heavier  than  forged  iron. 

<*  It  is  denser  than  forged  iron,  but  it  is  ndt  harder.  To 
communicstte  to  it  the  necessary  hardness,  it  must  be  tem- 
pered ;  that  is  to  say,  after  being  exposed  to  a  greater  or 
less  degree  of  heat,  according  to  the  required  degree  of  hard- 
ness. It  must  be  suddenly  cooled  by  immersion  in  cold  water. 
Tempering  renders  it  harder,  more  elastic,  and  more  brittle. 
It  may  be  made  so  hard  as  to  scratch  glass.  Steel,  thus  bar- 
dened,  may  have  its  softness  and  ductility  restored,  by  again 
heating,  and  suffering  it  to  cool  slowly. 

**  A  polished  bit  of  steel,  when  heated  with  access  of  air, 
acquires  very  beautiful  colours.  It  first  becomes  of  a  pale 
yellow,  then  of  a  deeper  yellow,  next  reddish,  then  deep 
blue,  and  at  last  bright  blue.  At  this  period  it  becomes  red 
hpt,  and  the  colours  disappear ;  at  the  Same  time  that  the 
metallic  scales,  or  the  black  imperfect  oxyd  of  iron  which  is 
formed,  kicrusts  its  sUrfkce.  All  these  different  shades  of 
colour  indicate  the  different  tempers  the  steel  lias  acquired 
by  the  increase  of  heat.     Artists  have  availed  themselves  of 
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this  property,  to  give  to  surgical  and  other  sharp  instruments 
those  degrees  of  temper,  which  their  various  uses  require. 

**  Tempered  steel  is  more  ekistic,  and  harder  than  iron. 
Its  use  is  too  well  known  to  require  elucidation. 

"  Wootz,_a  metal  brought  from  the  East  Indies,  was  ex- 
amined by  Dr.  Pearson,  who  discovered  that  it  was  iron 
united  to  carbon,  and  also  to  oxygen. 

**  The  sulphate  of  iron  is  common  copperas  in  an  impure 
state." 

'^  Having  said  thus  much  upon  iroii,  I  will  mention  copper 
and  lead.  Copper>is  found  native,  but  in  very  small  quanti- 
ties ;  it  is  generally  met  with  in  the  state  of  an  oxyd,  or  united 
to  acids  and  sulphur.  The  copper  mine  of  the  isle  of  An- 
glesea,  is  perhaps  the  largest  known  mine  of  that  metal  in 
the  world.  Pure  copper  is  of  a  red  colour,  very  tenacious, 
ductile,  and  malleable. 
^  "  Nitrate  of  copper  is  copper  dissolved  with  nitric  acid. 

"  The  sulphate  of  copper,'0rwliat  is  commonly  called  blue 
vitriol,  is  sulphuric  acid,  concentrated  with  copper. 

**  Verdigrise  is  acetous  acid,  imperfiectly  oxydated  with 
copper. 

"  Copper  may  be  alloyed  with  most  <Jf  the  metals.  As 
an  alloy  of  silver,  it  renders  it  more  ftisible ;  this  mixture  is 
employed  as  a^solder  for  silver  plates.  Copper,  when  alloyed 
^with  tin,  forms  bronae,  a  tnetal  used  for  maamg  bells,  cannon, 
statues,  &c.  When  aUoyed  by  cementation  with  the  oxyd 
of  zinc,  called  caiamine^  it  forms  brass.  With  arsenic,  it 
forms  white  tombac.  The  salti  found  with  copper,  have  a 
poisonous  quality. 

^^  Copper  is  employed  for  makhig  kitchen  utensils,  but 
very  improperly ;  for  as  these  vessels  are  liable  to  be  cor- 
roded by  the  salts  and  acids  used  in  cuUimry  preparations, 
they  often  become  dangerous,  and  may  thus  make  us  swal- 
low slow  poison.  Kitchen  utensils  of  tinn?d*iron  are  far 
preferable,  because  iron  possesses  no  quality  injuinous  to 

*•  Lead  k  seldom,  if  ever,  foun^  in  the  native  state.  It 
is  chiefly  mineralized  by  sulphur,  and  is  then  called  galena. 
When  .exposed  to  heat  with  access  of  air,  it  fuses,  and  Is 
oxydated  at  the  surface.  If  this  oxyd  be  removed,  more  is 
fbnncd,  and  thus  the  whole  may  be  converted  into  grey  oxyd 
of  lead.  This  oxyd,  when  exposed  to  a  strong  heat,  is  con- 
verted into  a  yellow  oxyd,  called  massicot.  If  this  yellow 
K  2 
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oxyd  be  exposed  to  a  still  more  violent  heat,  it  assumes  a 
beautiful  red  colour,  and  becomes  red  lead,  or  minium ; 
litharge  is  a  semi. vitrified  oxyd  of  lead,  obtained  by  keeping 
a  stream  of  air  upon  fused  lead :  it  is  generally  procured  in 
the  process  of  separating  silver  from  lead*    . 

'*  If  litharge  be  exposed  to  a  strong  heat,  it  becomes  con- 
verted  into  glass  of  lead,  which  forms  the  basis  of  the  com. 
mon  glazing  for  earthen-ware. 

*'  The  acetous  acid  corrodes  lead,  and  the  result  is  a  white 
o;cyd,  known  under  the  name  of  white  lead. 

**  All  the  oxyds  of  lead  are  soluble  in  vinegar,  and  form 
acetite  of  lead,  known  under  the  name  of  sugar  of  lead. 

*^  Lead  is  a^iplied  to  a  great  variety  of  uses  in  the  ar^s, 
fwhich  do  not  require  illustration.  Lead  forms  alloys  with 
.other  metals  which  are  used  as  solders. 


SECTION  VII. 

THE  MINKS   OF    DALECARLIA. 

As  they  entered  «the  province  of  Dalecarlia  the  scenery 
became  wild  and. picturesque,  ^to  a  great  degree.  Fahlun  is 
environed  by. mountains  and  lakes,  and  as  our  travellers 
traversed  this  independent  region  they  experienced  many 
instances  of  that  frank  and  generous  hospitality  which  is 
seldom  found  where  the  mind  is  fettered  by  slavery.  The 
little  groups  of  female  peasants  they  occasionally  met  with, 
dressed  in.  their  short,  jackets  and  many  coloured  petticoats, 
gave  a  life  to  the  dreary  scene  around  them.  They  are  in 
general  well  formed,  and  many  of  them  would  present  good 
models  for  a  Hebe.  Their  countenances  are  open  and  frank, 
their  eyes  blue  and  expressive  ;  and  their  manners «re  pleas- 
ing and  attractive.  So  hardy  are  they  that  it  is  not  unusual 
with  one  of  these  damsels,  to  wash  her  linen  in  a  brook 
and  put  it  on  wet  arid  so  let  it  dry.  Their  food  generally 
consists  of  black  bread  and  water :  but  content,  that  world 
of  wealth,  gives  to  their  homely  fere  the  flavour  of  nectar 
and  ambrosia.  . 

'^  Health  and  industry  need  no  tempting  cates,''  said  Dr. 
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Walker,  as  the  cheerful  smile  luid  not  inelegant  curtsey,  from 
one  of  thes^  mountain  nymphs,  arrested  his  attention ;  **  and 
the  hard  brown  crust  that  girl  holds  in  her  hand,  possesses 
a  magical  relish,  unknown  to  the  lazy  epieure  at  a  turtle 
fbast,  whose  vitiated  appetite  stands  in  need  of  high  seasoned 
dishes,  and"  sauces,  piquant.  How  degraded,  how  sunk  is 
that  man  whose  happiness  depends  upon  his  cook,** 

The  Dalecarlian  peasants  offered  their  services  where  they 
were  needful,  theirs  were  the  services  of  free  will,  and  the 
manner  in  which  they  were  conferred,  shewed  they  felt  they 
were  voluntary.  ^  This  style  ot  conduct  does  not  pervade 
Sweden,,  for  had  they  been  travelling  in  Smaland,  instead 
of  Dalecarlia,  they  would,  indeed,  have  received  the  same 
services,  but  arising  from  different  feelings. 

**  Well  £dward,''  said  Dr.  Walker,  as  they  drew  near 
the  mouth  of  this  celebrated  mine,  which  is  nearly  three 
quarters  of  a  mile  in  circum^ence,  **  from  the  frank  and 
independent  air  of  the  Dalecarlians  you  are  not  surprised 
that  Gustavus  Vasa  should  have  chosen  a  refuge  among 
them.     You  know  his  history  I  suppose  V 

Edward.—"  Not  the  particulars  of  it.  Sir,  nor  the  cir- 
cumstance which  led  to  hia  misfortunes.^' 

Da.  Walker.-—"  As  we  are  going  on  I  will  give  you  a 
sketch  of  it.  Christian  II.  who,  by  the  bye,  marrried  the  sis- 
ter of  Charles  V.  liaving  resolved  to  render  himself  absolute 
by  a  barbarous  policy,  which  proved  the  means  of  his  own 
destruction,  and  of  emancipating  Sweden  from  the  Danish 
yoke,  laid  a  plot  for  massacreing  all  the  principal  no- 
bility of  the  country.  He  succeeded  in  his  horrid  and  mer* 
cilesft  design,  for  of  all  those  who  could  possibly  oppose  hit 
arbitrary  intentions,  Gustavtis  Vasa,  a  descendant  from 
the  ancient  kings  of  Sweden,  alone  escaped.  An  immense 
price  w^B  set  upon  his  head ;  ihe  Danish  soldiers  were  sent 
in  pursuit  of  him  in  every  direction,  but  he  eluded  their 
vigilance,  and  after  assuming  various  disguises  he  at  last 
found  shelter  in  the  mines  of  Dalecarlia,  where  he  worked 
far  some  time  as  a  miner :  at  leqgth,  finding  he  was  betrayed^ 
he  appealed  to  the  feelings  and  spirit  of  the  hardy  Pale- 
carlittns,  and  with  their  assistance  he  drove  his  persecutor 
from  his  much  injured  country.  Gustavus  was  appointed 
at  first,  administrator  of  Sweden,  and  was  afterwards  chosen 
King  with  the  unanimous  consent  of  the  whole  nation.  He 
established  the  Protestant  Religion  in  Sweden,  and  in  the 
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year  1554  the  Roman  Catholic  ceremonies  were  prohibited 
Xou  know  hig  eldest  son  Eric  waft  a  suitor  of  Queen  Eliza* 
beth  ?'* 

"  Yes,''  replied  Edward,  "  Elizabeth  had  many  wooers, 
all  equally  assiduous,  and  all  equally  unsucceasful.  Eliza- 
beth was  a  great  Queen,  and  a  great  coquette." 

**  Upon  my  word,**  replied  the  Doctor,  "  'tia  well  for 
you  her  Majesty  does  not  hear  you :  but  I  mtist  confess  1 
am  of  your  oipinion,  and  think  her  enmity  Wainst  the  un? 
forttuiate  and  indiscreet,  if  not  guilty  Mary  Stuart,  waa 
rather  excited  by  the  charma  of  the  latter  as  a  woman,  than 
by  her  crimes  as  a  wife  or  queen/'  ^ 

Edward*— ^^  Do  you  think  Mary  was  realh  guilty  of  her 
husband's  death.  Sir  ?"  \  - 

Db.  Walkbr.-— '*  'Tia  a  subject  upon  which  I  cannot 
venture  to  decide.  The  history  offthose  times,,  as  far  as 
relatea  to  her  at  least,  is  so  enveloped  in  mystary,  and^Ma.- 
torians;  differ  so  much  as  to  the  relation  of  &cts,  that  truth 
is  scarely  to  be  hoped  for :  but  as  I  am  an  Englishman,  and 
therefore  accustomed  ta  look  upon  all  as  innocent,  however 
suspidona  appearances  may  be  against  Uiem,  until  they  are 
proved  guilty,  I  confiass  I  am.  inidined  to  hope  she  had  no 
such  great  crime  to  answer  for ;  absolute  |?roQ/i  of  her  guilt 
are  wantihg,.and.  I  am  thv efore  radier  cautious-  how  I  judge 
harshly  of  one  so  peculiaily  situated  as  was  the  sensitive  and 
accomplished  Queen  of  Scots.^ 

Upon  approaching  the  mine  of  DalecarUa,  our  travellers 
curiosity  was  attracted  by  the  hydraulic  machines  which  are 
destined  to  amvey  the  water  to  the  diffinrent  quarters,  ^d. 
the  power  of  which  k  such,  that  one  of  ^e  wheels  has  a 
diameter  of  not  less  dian  forty-four  feet»  Another  wheel  of 
proportionate  magnitude  is  emplojred  to  raise  the  ore  from 
the  mine  to  die  surface  of  the  earth,  mid  is  admirably  con- 
structed. Regular  cirdes  are  placed  on  each  side,  and 
round  these  t&  chain  rise%  tfdong  a  larger  or  smaller  cir- 
comforence,  in  proportion  to  the  necessary  circle  to  be  made, 
so  as  to  counteribaiance  the  weight,  and  consequently  the 
increased  motion  of  the  bucket. 

A  vast  chasm,  of  tremendous  appearance,  presents  itseH 
to  the  view  of  the  stranger,  at  the  mouth  of  the  mine.  This 
^eing  the  part  of  the  mme  which  was  first  opened,  either 
through  ignorance  or  the  neglect  of  those  who  had  then 
the  management  of  the  works,  the  excavations  »o  weakened 
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the  foundations  of  the  bil)t  that  the  whoje  fell  in^  leading  a 
mogt  chaotic  scenq  of  precipitated  rocks,  and  a  gaping  gulf 
resemblipg  the  mouth  of  a  volcano.  Great  care  na^  been 
since  Udce^n.tbftt  po  such  disaster,  sihQuld.^ain,  occur.  Flans 
and  sections  are  drawn  of  a)l,  the  galleries,,  and  where  th^ 
prosecution  of  the  works  in  the  same  direction  n^ight  be 
dangerous*  or,dei:s  are  issued  to  the  miriers  to  stop,  and  an 
iron  crcnm  is^  ^^^d  on  the  spot,  as  a  prohibition  ever  to  pro-, 
ceed.  fijrtber..  The  workmeiji,  then  explore  in  a.  different  di- 
rection^ Whil^.  eyory  siibtjercanepus  excavation  is  nicely 
watched.. 

Ou|:  tr^y^l^r^  descended  into  thq  gre^t  chasm  by  a  range  oi 
WjQoden.stqp^  which  cross  in  avV^^riety  of  dir^tion^  the  rough* 
masses,  of  falljen  i;ocks,.  of  gravel  and  of  the  ancient  machinery. 
Er^  they  r^ch(^  the  entrance;  of  the  CJ^vern  they  had  to. 
depend  thirty  tpi^^,  and.  thi^  bein^  accomplished,  they 
proce<^ed  hpnj^ntaily  to  a.  considerable  di^^taace  within. 
Th^y  npwlo^t  l^e  pi^r^  air  of  day,  and  gr^u^lly.  became 
sensible  of  m  oj;^pre»$ive  vappur  whipb  rolled  t^ow^rd^  them, 
in  voluiQes,  froi^,  the  mouthy  o^  Sk  hundred  cayea  Wding 
into  the  n)ain-paf!99ge. 

"  Thj^dpei  indeed  rec^l  thp,regipias^  qf  Tartar^si,"  said, 
the  Doctor,  as  they  descended  thie  steps  cut  in  the  lyinding 
rock^  "  th^.ai^  P^  tJi^iBon  nunestMW  FWtyit^^cpfppared 
to  wl^at  \«;e  npw;  inha)^.  Qa^npt.  yovi.rec^  tp.you,  ii^^gina*. 
tion.  VirgiJ'a  d^spripitioa  of  tj^e  dpsc.^!^^  0/  i^p^s  into  the 
infern^.  regions  i  Hei^e  are  the  s^ine  pa^erned.  portico,  the 
rocky  rpugh  descpnt^  the  stp^u^g  splphpr,^  and  all  the 
deadJy  stenches  of  t;he  Avernus^  Andheare,"  contii^Nied  the 
Doctor,  afl;ec  %  ^hort  pausp,  "  in  t^ese  ppstilenjaal  regions 
did  Ujp  gr€^  CJusUvus  fi^4  ^  temporary  asylum  ^gm^p  the 
imalice  of  his  eiji^emips^'' 

Edward  m^e  no  ani^wer,  j,  he  w;af;  whpjjy  pngrp^se4  ^^ 
contemplating  the  mjl^er^blp  bpipgs  who.  apppa^rpd  to^  flit 
around  him  lij^e  i^pectres*.  In  onp  part,  of  ti?j^se  caverns, 
the  steam  i^  so  excessively  hot  as  tp  scorch  at  the  distance 
of  twelve  paces,  and  the  sulphureous  smellln  its  vicinity  is 
Jntolerable.  Near  this  spot  a  volcanic  fire  broke  out -some 
years  ago,  in  consequence  of  which  strong  walls  were  con- 
structed as  a  barrier-  to  ^its  power,  and  several  contiguous 
passages,  which,  had  it  spread,  would  have  proved  danger- 
ous, were  walled  up. 

*'  We  are  not  yet  arrived  at  the  end  of  our  subterraneous 
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excursion/'  said  the  Doctor  to  Edwwtd,  who  began  to  evince 
symptoms  of  fatigue,  the  effect  of  the  vapours  rather  than 
of  exertion ;  **  but  if  you  really  have  seen  enough  of  these 
subterraneous  wonders,  we  will  immediately^  return.*' 
•  **  By  no  means.  Sir,"  replied  his  pupil,  "  let  us  see  all 
that  is  to  be  seen.'' 

They  accordingly  traversed  many  long  and  winding  galle- 
ries, as  well  as  large  vaulted  caverns,  where  the  workmen 
were  disposed  on  all  sides,  employed  in  hewing  out  masses 
of  the  rock,  and  nreparing  other  parts  for  explosion*.  Others 
were  busily  employed  in  wheehng  the^razen  ore  toward 
the  black  abyss,  where  the  suspended  buckets  hung  ready 
to  draw  it  upward.  From  the  effect  of  such  violent  exer- 
tion, combmed  with  the  heat,  diese  poor  creatures  are 
obliged  to  work  almost  naked.  Their  groupes,  occupation, 
and  primitive  appearance,  scantily  illumined  by  the  trem- 
bling rays  of  torches,  formed  a  curious  and  interesting  scene. 
The  depth  of  this  mine  being  1,200  feet,  a  full  hour  is  re- 
quired to  penetrate  to  the  bottom.  The  mass  of  copper  lies 
in  the  form  of  an  inverted  cone.  Five  hundred  men  are 
employed  daily  in  working  these  mines,  where  females  are 
not  admitted,  on  account  of  the  deleterious  quality  of  the 
vapours. 

**  ThiB  mine,''  said  the  Doctor,  **  was  anciently  a  state 
prison  in  which  criminals,  slaves,  and  even  prisoners  of  war, 
toiled  out  their  wretched  existence.  It  was  a  barbarous 
policy,  thus  to  class  men  who  were  fighting  their  country's 
battles  with  the  refuse  of  society.  It  was  na  uncommon 
thing  with  Peter  the  Great,  when  he  gained  a  battle,  to  send 
the  Swedish  prisoners  into  Siberia  This  was  equally  cruel, 
and  so  contrary  to  all  the  laws  of  war  as  now  established, 
that  no  prince  would  dare  to  make  the  attempt." 

Near  tne  bottom,  is  a  rocky  cavern,  called  the  Hali  of  the 
Senate^  on  account  of  its  having  been  the  resting  place  of 
several  Swedish  Kings,  who  came  attended  by  the  senators 
to  examine  the  works,  and  here  took  refreshments. 
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CUSTOMS  AKD   MA|IKER8  OF   THE  8WEDB8. 

After  leaving  the  mibes,  and  wh^n  they  had  for  a  short 
time,  inhaled  the  pure  breath  of  heaven,  Dr.  Walker  and 
his  pnpil  had  a  consultation  as  to  their  fbture  route. 

**  There  appears  noUiing  inviting  in  the  more  northern 
parts  of  Sweden,''  said  the  Doctor,  **  rocks  and  mountains 
covered  with  fir-trees,  and  intersected  by  rivers  and  cata- 
racts, appear  in  one  place,  while  on  anotner  their  lofty  and 
barren  summits  are  covered  with  snow.  The  inhabitants 
too,  of  these  cold  and  chilling  regions,  present  no  features 
either  of  mind  or  body,  peculiatrly  attractive.  The  Lap- 
lander is  short  and  thick  made,  he  has>  a  broad  large  face, 
veiy  prominent  cheek  bones,  his  mouth  and  lips  very  thick, 
and  his  head  is  large.  In  winter  he  lives  in  a  house ;  in  the 
summer,  in  tents  made  of  skins  of  beasts.  The  Laplanders 
amuse  themselves  with  telling  stories  and  singing,  when  they 
meet  at  each  others  tents;  they  are  of  a  very  peaceable  dis- 
position, and  would  rather  quit  their  homes  man  engage  in 
war.  They  have  many  superstitions ;  augury  and  witchcraft 
are  much  practised  among  them  ;  and  a  black  cat  in  each 
house,  is  reckoned  a  most  valuable  appendage ;  they  talk  to 
it  as  to  a  rational  creature,  and  in  hunting  and  fishing  par- 
ties it  is  <their  usual  attendant*  To  this  iLnimal  the  Danish 
Lapluiders  communicate  dieir  secrets ;  they  cimsult  it  on  all 
important  occasions;  such  as  whether  this  day  should  or 
should  not  be  employed,  in  hunting  or  fishing,  and  are  go- 
verned by  its  accidental  conduct.  Among  the  Swedish  Lap- 
landers, a  drum  is  kept  in  every  fiunily.  for  the  purpose  of 
consulting  the  devil.  ^ 

"  Of  the  rein-deer,  you  have  heard;  I  need  not  give  you 
a  description  of  them ;  and  yet,  perhaps,  you  are  not  ac- 
quainted with  all  their  utilities  and  properties.  The  rein-deer 
.have  been  wisely  reduced  by  the  Laplander  to  a  state  of  do- 
mestication and  servitude ;  and  in  these  creatures  alone  he 
finds  most  of  his  wants.8upplied ;  they  fe^  and  clothe  him  ; 
with  their  skins  bedcovers  his  tent  and  makes -his  bed ;  of 
their  milk  he  makes  cheese,  and  uses  the  whey  for  his  drink. 
Every  part  of  this  valuable  animal  is  converted  into  some 
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use  or  (yther.  Their  sinews  make  bow-strings,  springs  Ibr 
catching  birds,  and  threads  for  sewing ;  their  horns  are  con- 
verted into  glue,  and  their  tongues  which  are  accounted  a 
great  delicacy,  are  sent  to  the  southern  parts  of  Europe, 
and  procure  the  Laplander  toys  and  luxuries.  The  rein- 
deer, yoked  to  a  sledge,  carries  him  in  his  joumies ;  it  is 
easily  guided  by  a  string  fastened  round  his  horns,  aotid  is 
oicouraged  to  proceed  by  the  voice  of  hh  driver,  who  some- 
times urges  it  on  by  a  goad.  This  animal  will  run  between 
ifty  and  sixty  nules  wimout  stopping,  but  diis  is  an  exertion 
beyond  its  sffength,  and  often  endangers  the  life  of  die  ank 
mal.  Thirty  mSes  it  can  go  wkhout  b^ng  much  fat^^ued^ 
The  food  wbich  diis  faithful  domestie  anmial  lives  upon  ta 
'moss,* and  while  the  fields  are  cloUied  with  thisy  ^e  Lap^i^ 
Umder  and  his  reindeer  envy  neither  tlse  fertility  noc  verdure 
of  a  more  southern  landscape. 

**  Now,  akhougb,^'  contimied  the  Doctor,  ^'  it  is  very 
well  to  know  all  this,  we  need  not  see  it,  sa  we  will  roirace 
our  steps  towards  Stockholm,  and  even  embark  at  once  for 
Abo.  Of  the  sudden  cdd  of  these  regions,  the  following  is 
a  melancholy  proof.  In  the  year  1719^  seven  thousand 
Swedes,  part  of  an  amnr  of  ten  thousand,  were  frozen  to. 
death,  on  crossing  the  Lilbo  mountainr.  When  fom^,  some 
were  sitting  up,  some  lying  down,  others  on  their  kness^  all 
stiff  as  stocks ;  and  as  Thompson  emphatically  says : 

**  Stretched  ontand  bleaching  in  the  northern  blast." 

Edward. — "  Poor  creatures,  what  a  terrible  fiite !" 
Dr.  VfAUSjOi^ — *^  Even  the  sight  of  the  beautiful  kke  o£ 
Niemi,  and  its  fairy  vapours,  which  the  Li^phmders  term  Hid>^ 
tierSf  and  which  th^  deem  guardian  spirits  of  the  nuiuntains 
would  not,  I  confess,  tempt  me  to  encounter  such  risks  as 
Lapland  presents.  We  will,  therefore,  quit  this  part  of  Swe- 
den as  soon  as  we  can  hear  of  a  vessel  that  is  deslk^  for 
Abo,  and  from  thence  proceed  to  Petersburg,  the  capital  of 
Russia.  Before^  however,  we  quit  this  part  of  the  world, 
let  us  review  its  geography,  and  now  let  me  see,  Edward,, 
what  is  the  result  of  your  c^servations  aa  to  the  climate,  s(h1, 
and  so  forth  of  SwecLsn.*' 

Edward. — **  Tlie  north  of  Sweden  is  neariy  foil  of  rocks, 
hills,  and  chains  of  mountains;  the  soudi  is  level,  and  inter- 
spersed with  m«iy  large  lakes  and  rivers.  In  this  country, 
as  well  as  in  I>enmark  and  Norway,  the  cold  in  the  winter 
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is  excessive;  in  summer,  th^  aw  is  genevaily serene,  and  the 
heat  almosi  kisupportabk :  lh«  transftienstintfoe  reasons  are 
so  sudden,  that  summer  bursts  from  winter,  anddi^eai^jF  wilds. 
ffipe  quicklj  succeeded  by  laadscc^pes  decorated  with  flow^^, 
ripe  fruit  aad  grain ;  of  the  last^  in  fovoorabie*  seasone,  the* 
inhafeiilantsi  ruse  nearly  sufficient  &p  their  consumplnoo, 
though  but  abo«l  onB-tibird  of  tke  kingdom  is  susceptible  of 
cultivateon. 

**  Aloag  the  lake  Weiier>  the  ial  Ibreat  kinds,  so  oharac- 
tevittiG  of  Sweden,  are-  vtvied'  by  tile  beld  promontories  of  a 
rocky  shore,  and  by  ^  udand  swe^p  of  tl^  mountains;  UstU 
leberg  and  Hunnebevg.  ibe  femer  ofthese,  on  the  north- 
west side,  whieh  faces  the  lake,  assumes  a  basaltic  appear- 
ance^ bearivg  some  vud^e  reseroblanoe  to  piDars.  But  what 
makes  Halleh^rg  mo$l  vemapkable  is,  that  it  was-  once  the 
holy  ntouiUaM  of  WestrorGothhrnd,  and  many  memorials  of 
its  sanetity  remaii^  In  the  defile  at  its  baee,  which  separates 
it  fren  Hunneberg,  there  r^maias  a  Celtic  cemetry,  which 
Dr.  Clarke  says  is  considered  stilt  as  the  **  burial-place  of 
giants."  Hie  situation  of  th^e  antiquities  is  exceedingly 
striking.  Under  a  fearful  precipice,  nrhicH  Fears  its  black  ' 
cli£&  behind  a  thiek  grove  of  aged  trees,  there  is  a  circuhup ' 
rasge  of  large  upri^  stones,  like  whet  is  in  this  country 
called  a  Druidioat  circle ;  and  just  before  the  precipice,  a 
small,  round  pool  of  water.  Beyond  t'he  pool  is  a  eircultir 
ran^  of  monumental  stones,  consisting  of  seven  upright  pil- 
lars^ that-  still  preserve  their  natural  forms,  being  fragments 
detached  from  the  basalt  of  the  mountain. 

**  The  tradition  of  the  inhabkents  eoneeraing  this  place, 
maintams,  that  the  giants  of  old,  who  inhabited  this  country,, 
when  they  wished  td  liasten  their  departure  fbr  VolhaU^  (that 
future  state  of  happiness,  where  all  the  northern  nations  ex- 
pected to  carouse  full  goblets  of  ale  with  the  gods,)  or  when 
any  of  them  were  seized  with  tkfedium  vitcBy  used  to  repair,  in 
complete  armour,  to  the  brink  of  the  precipice,  whence,  leap- 
ing down,  they  were  dashed  to  pieces,  and  immediately  madp 
partakers  of  Elysium.  The  same  tradition  ako  actds,  that,  the 
bodies  of  the  gi^mts  were  washed  ^er  their  i^ll  within  the 
circular  pool  of  water,  previously  to  the  ceremony  of  their 
fungal,  which  was  conducted  with  great  public  solemnity ; 
the  body  being  burned,  and  the  aslines  placed  in  ai>  urn  and 
buried. 
*^  Besides  the  product  of  the  copper^  silver,  and  iro» 
K  6 
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BuneSf  Sweden  abounds  with  quickiilver,  sulphur,  marble 
limestoney  granite,  freestone,  slate,  coal,  and  about  S60  mi- 
neral  springs/' 

Dr>  Walkbr.— *'  I  am  pleased  with  your  attention,  thi» 
is  traTelling  to  some  purpose.  I  trust  when  we  return  to 
England,  we  shall  be  able  to  give  a  good  account  of  diir- 
selves.  But  you  hare  forgotten  one  circumstance  in  your 
description ;  you  should  have  expatiated  upon  the  badness 
of  the  roads;  the  hardness  of  th^  beds;  the  coarseness  of 
your  fiure,  and  so  forth ;  but,  however,  as  you  have  given  so 
good  an  account  so  fiu*,  proceed,  I  am  all  attention/' 

<•  Edward; — •*  You  are  laughing  at  me,  l^r;  but  I  will 
go  on. 

**  Sweden  exports  iron,  copper,  stone,  pitch,  tar,  rosin, 
furs,  pine  timber,  bark,  pot*ash,  hides,  fish,  and  cordage ; 
and  it  imports  tin,  some  hardware,  bullion,  tobacco,  flax, 
hemp,  wine,  brandy,  coarse  woollens,  salt,  coal,  East  and 
West  India  produce,  and  when  the  season  is  unfavourable, 
about  300,000  tons  of  com." 

**  Dr.  Walkbr.-*'^  The  great  forests^  both  here  and  in 
Norway,  e^sist  chiefly  of  pine  or  Scotch  fir,  and  spruce  fir  ; 
the  forinen  called  the  red^  the  latter  the  tiokite  wood  of  com- 
merce. The  annual  exports  of  iron  are  estimated  at  4<00,000lbs. 
of  timber  315,000^.  The  annual  imports  of  corn  300,000 
tons,  raw  flax  1750/.;  spun  flax  8500/. ;  hemp  22,750/. ;  to^ 
bacco,  a  million  pounds.  The  value  of  her  exports  is  esti- 
mated at  1,368,392/. ;  her  imports  at  1,008,392/. ;  balance 
in  favour  of  Sweden,  360,000/. 

"  Now  for  the  principal  towns. 

Edward.—"  Gottenburg  is  regularly  fortified,  flourishing 
and  rich ;  its  situation  is  eligible  for  foreign  trade. 

**  Carlscroon  is  the  Portsmouth  of  Sweden ;  its  luurbour  is 
deep,  large,  and  very  commodious. 

"  Maimoe  has  a  large  harbour,  and  is  now  the  most  po- 
pulous town  in  SchoQen. 

"  Fahlun  and  Danemora  we  have  visited :  they  receive  im- 
portance from  the  mines  in  their  neighbourhood. 

"  Halmstadt  has  an  incommodious  port,  but  enjo3's  a  good 
salmon  fishery,  and  is  noted  for  its  manufacture  of  cloth. 

"  Helsinburg  is  a  manufacturing  town,  and  a  thorough- 
fare between  Denmark  and  Sweden :  its  port  is  indiffierent^ 

"  Carlsham  is  also  a  manufacturing  town,  and  exports  great 
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quantities  of  iron :  in  the  adjacent  parts  tobacco  is  culti- 
vated.'* 

Dr.  Walker. — ^*  You  must  not  omit  Tornea ;  because 
here  the  French  astronomers  measured  a  decree  of  the  me-^ 
lidian,  and  by  comparing  the  result  with  a  degree  measured 
in  South  America^  the  earth  is  found  to  be  more  convex  at 
the  equator  than  at  the  poles. 

'^  On  a  branch  of  the  river  Tornea,  near  Kingis,  there  is 
a  dreadfld  cataract.  The  masses  of  ice  and  foam  precipitated 
Vith  astonishing  violence  do«m  a  tremendous  precipice,  the 
edges  of  which  appeared  like  crystal,  forms  a  ihost  noble 
spectacle^  By  the  bye  I  have  heard  much  pf  the  Falls  of  the 
Dahl  in  this  neighbourhood ;"  continued  the  Dpctor,  <<  and, 
if  not  very  much  out  of  our  way,  we  will  take  a  view  of  them.*' 

Edward. — **  I  should  like  it  very  much;'*  and  Colin, 
continued  the  youth,  as  the  Highlander  entered  the  room, 
may  perhapa  not  dislike  to  make  comparisons  between  his 
favourite  fall  of  Glomma,  and  that  of  the  Dahl.'* 


SECTION  IX, 


THE    FALLS   OF    THE   DAHL. 


The  Dahl  rises  in  Norwegian  Lapland,  and^ after  passing 
through  a  vast  extent  of  country,  empties  itself  into  the  sea, 
dividing  the  provinces  of  Upland  and  Gestricia.  It  is  about 
-  half  a  mile  broad,  between  the  beautiful  island  of  Elfcar 
End,  and  the  Falls ;  but  at  the  cataracto  its  banks  being 
much  narrower,  it  runs  widi  vast  impetuosity.  A  small 
island,  or  rather  rock  of  half  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  circumfe- 
rence, divides  the  river  at  this  place.  In  the  winter,  when 
one  of  the  cataracts  is  frozen  aver,  the  island  is  accessible : 
but  at  other  times  it  would.be  impossible  to  reach  it  alive. 
The  eye  takes  in  both  Falls  at  once  from  either  bank.  ,The 
depth  of  each  is  about  forty  feet ;  but  one  is  abrupt  and  per- 
pendicular, the  other  oblique  and  shelving.  The  breadth  is 
about  eighty  or  ninety  yards.  T4ie  tremendous  roar  of  these 
cataracts,  which,  when  close,  is  superior  far  to  the  loudest 
thunder  ;  the  vapour  which  rises  incessantly  from  them,  and 
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even  partially  obscures  the  view  of  the  rastling  waters ;  the 
agitation  of  the  river  below  for  many  hundred  yards,  befbro 
it  resumes  its  former  tranquillity ;  and  while 

**  The  scarcely  waving  pine,  which  crowns  its  rocky  banks  and 
Fills  the  brown  shade  with  a  religious  awe.** 

form  one  of  the  most  pictmresque  and  astonishing  scenes  that 
can  be  possibly'lmagined." 

^  It  was  oidy  nine  days  ago»"  said  the  Guide^  <<  as  our 
tfavelier^  gazed  with  speechless  astonishment  at  the  ronfantie 
view  before  them,  ^  that  six  unhappy  fishermen  were  carried 
down  by  the  rapidity  of  the  current  and  hurried  over  the 
precipice,  and  were  mstantly  dashed  to  pieces  against  the 
rocks.  Four  of  their  bodies  were  found;  but  they  were  so  . 
disfigured,  that  they  could  not  be  recognised." 

Edward. — **  I  am  very  much  surprised  that  any  one 
should  venture  so  near  die  edge  as  to  be  drawn  withm  the 
power  of  the  current." 

Guide.— -*^  A  sudden  gust  of  wind,  or  the  smallest  addi. 
tional  strength  of  the  current,  and  it  is  occasionally  a  little 
irregular,  is  sufficient  to  impel  them  on  beyond  the  power  of 
resistance.  A  iight  breeze  suddenly  arose,  and  before 
these  poor  creatures,  I  have  just  mentioned,  could  tack,  or 
lower  their  little  sail,  they  were  suddenly  within  the  force  of 
the  current,  and  all  hope  instantly  vanished »  One  of  my 
countrjrmen,  who  was  on  a  neighbouring  rock,  heard  their 
cries ;  he  instantly  hurried  down  to  the  river ;  but  before  he 
reached  the  Fall,  the  bo^t  had  disappeared  and  its  unhappy 
crew/* 

£dward. — **  I  think  it  is  a  pity  they  should  ever  attempt 
to  fish  in  this  river  at  all.*' 

Dr.  Walker.—**  Men  familiarise  themselves  to  certain 
objects  of  danger,  till  they  become  perfectly  insensible  to 
them.  You  might  just  as  well  say,  it  is  a  pity  the  lower  parts 
of  Mount  Etna,  or  Vesuvius,  should  be  cultivated,  and  even 
inhabited ;  and  yet  an  erupticm  of  either  of  these  mountains  is 
no  sootfer  over,  than  the  peasantry  eagerly  return  to  their 
foot  to  plant  their  vines  and  com.  I  knew  a  lady  who  was 
ordered  to  Lisbon  for  her  health,  she  consented  to  make  the 
journey  with  the  greatest  reluctance,  declaring  that  the  sa^ 
lubrity  of  the  air  would  be  more  than  counterbalanced  by 
the  efect  of  her  fears,  lest  there  should  be  an  earthquake. 
In  her  first  letter  to  her  friends,  she  mentioned  the  subject 
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of  her  fears ;  but  until  they  enquired  of  her,  when  she  had^ 
been  there  about  two  months,  if  she  still  suffered  as  much  a»^ 
ever  from  her  apprehensions  respecting  an  earthquake,  she 
declared  that  during  the  last  month  she  had  never  thougbfof 
such  a  thing.  £very  body  had  expressed  so  much  astonish- 
ment at  her  fears,  had  even  smiled  at  them,  laughed  at  them, 
and  even  treated  them  with  such  perfect  contempt,  that  she 
candidly  confessed  slie  already  began  to  be  amused  herself 
at  then-  recoHection. 

^  Danger,  at  a  c^staBce,  k  always  exaggerated ;  bruigk 
bat  near  to  us^  and  It  often  from  a  giant  bulk,  shrinks  to> 
a  pigmy  dwarf ;  besides,  raa»i  in  general,  is  mostly  inclined  ta 
hope  that  he  should  be  so  fortunate  as  to  escape  in  any  great^ 
cammity.  If  there  had  been  an  earthquake  at  Lisbon  last 
year,  why  those  who  were  fortunate  enough  to  avoid  its  fatal 
effects,  would  return  to  the  same  spot,  naturally  concluding 
that  it  was  not  very  likely  it  shouk)  happen  there^ain,  at  least 
not  for  some  years  to  come ;  and  fortunate  it  is  for  us,  that  our 
past  dangers,  pains  and  suffisrings  do  not  make  so  strong  an 
impression  upon  us,  as  to  embitter  the  enjoyment  of  the  pte* 
sent.  There  are,  it  is  true,  gloomy  souls,  who  without  any 
past  troubles  to  revert  to,  embitter  the  present,  by  anticipate 
iny  evils  in  futurity,  which  may  never  take  place ;  but  these 
discontented  creatures  are,  happily  for  society,  but  thinly 
scattered  in  the  wide  world.'' 

From  the  Falls  of  the  Dahl  they  continued  their  route  to 
Upsal,  where  they  took  up  their- quarters  for  the  nt^,  and 
on  the  following  day,  they  made  enquiries  respecting  a  vesr 
sel  to  carry  them  to  Abo.  Very  fortunately  they  heard-o^ 
one  that  was  to  sail  in  a  day  or  two,  and  our  travellers  re^ 
turned  to  their  inn,  a»d  prepared  for  their  departure* 
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Xhst  were  extremely  anrased  on  their  voyage  in  ^e  Baltic 
by  the  picturesque  isles  which  they  repeatedly  paned,  upon 
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one  of  wliich  tiiey  landed,  and  took  their  breakest  in  a  fisher* 
man's  cottage,  beautifully  situated  in  a  thick  grove,  where  they 
were  hospitably  entertained  by  the  mother  arid  wife  of  the 
owner:  this  family,  (there  were  five  children,)  formed  the 
whole  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  little  spot.  It  was  rich  in  ve- 
getation, and  its  produce  appeared  to  be  perfectly  adequate  to 
the  support  of  the  peasant  and  his  family.  Upon  arriving  at 
Abo,  they  were  greatly  disappointed  at  its  mean  appearance. 
In  short  so  little  did  ihey  find  in  this  town  worthy  of  notice, 
that  although  a  little  fatigued,  they  gave  orders  for  their  de- 
parture, and  in  the  evening  they  entered  their  carriage,  and 
arrived  at  Helsingfors,  after  passing  through  a  country  not  de- 
ficient in  culture  iir  barren  in  soil.  From  thence  they  pro- 
ceeded to  Borgq,.  where  they  made  no  stay,  but  continued 
their  journey  with  very  little  intermission,  until  they  reached 
the  Ky men,  the  boundary  between  the  Russian  and  Swedish 
dominions,  and  over  which  is  a  wooden  bridge,  that  is  kept 
in  repair  by  both  nations.  Their  road  now  lay  through  a 
gloomy  forest,  and  af^er  a  dreary  ride  of  some  hours,  our 
travellers  were  not  a  little  delighted  at  seeing  ,the  town  of 
Federicsharan  in  the  distance.  The  plan  of  this  town  is 
singular,  as  well  as  beautiful,  all  the  streets  going  off  like 
radii  from  a  centre,  in  which  is  a  handsome  hotel  de  ville. 
The  country  between  Fredericshamn  and  Wybourg  is  barren 
and  sterile  to  a  great  degree.  Wyburg  is  the  capital  of  Fin* 
nisli  Lapland,  seated  on  the  Lake  of  Ladoga;  it  is  a  forti- 
fied trading  town,  and  the  commerce  of  its  province  is  chiefly 
carried  on  here.  < 

'<  Russia,"  said  Dr.  Walker,  is  one  of  the  most  extensive 
countries  in  Europe,  and  the  dominions  of  the  emperor  Alex- 
ander are  larger  than  those  of  any  other  potentate  whatever. 
Sit  down,  Edward ;  the  evening  is  gloomy,  and  we  will  there- 
fore amuse  ourselves  with  a  comfortable  t6te  ^  tkcy  not  by 
the  fire-side,  for  that  is  a  luxury  we  must  not  expect  to 
meet  with  in  Russia,  the  houses  being  chiefly  warmed  by 
flues;  but  citizens  of  the  world  can  be  comfortable  any  where. 
But  to  commence  my  description  of  Russia.  This  empire, 
the  largest  in  extent,  and  the  most  powerful  in  the  world, 
extends  from  the  Baltic  and  Sweden  on  the  west,  to  Kam- 
schatka  and  t;he  Eastern  Ocean ;  and  from  the  Arctic  Sea  on 
the  north,  to  the  boundaries  of  Turkey,  the  Euxine  and 
Caspia<i  Seas,  Eastern  and  Western  Tar^ry,  and  other  un- 
known regions  of  Asia  on  the  south.  .  It  is  about  9,200  miles 
in  length,  and  2,400  in  breadth." 
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Edward. — "  What  an  extent  of  empire  \" 

Dlu  Walker. — "  Russia  contains  tlie  following  govern- 

inentSy  named  after  those  towns  in  which  courts  of  judicature 

are  established,  as  they  stood  in  1803. 

1.  Moskva  19.  Toblosk 

2.  St.  Petersburg  20.  Tomsk 


86, 


3.  Novogorod 

4.  Olenetz 

5.  Archangel 

6.  Pokove 
Smolensk 
Tula 
Twer 
Kaluga 
Jarosiaf 
Kostroma 
Vludimir 
Vologda 

15.  Nisneygorod 

16.  Wiutka 

17.  Kasan 

18.  Prem 


7. 

». 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 


21.  Irkutsk 

22.  Orenburg 

23.  Simbirsk 

24.  Penza 

25.  Saratof 

26.  Astracan 

27.  Caucasus 

28.  Voronish 

29.  Tambof 

30.  Kazan 

31.  Kursk 
32-  Orel 

83.  TheSlobodish 
Ukrain 

34.  Ekaterinaslaf 

35.  Tauria 


Cherson  (Niko- 
layeO 

37.  Ppltowa 

38.  Tschernigof 
39:  Kief 

40.  Podolia 

41.  Volhynia 

42.  Grodno 

43.  Vilna 

44.  Vitebsk 

45.  Mogilef 

46.  Minsk 

47.  Courland 

48.  Livonia 

49.  Esthonia 

50.  Finland 

51.  Grusia.. 


**  The  population  of  European  Russia  was  formerly  esti- 
mated at  thirty,  three  millions,  and  that  of  Asiatic  Russia  at 
three  millions ;  but  its  entire  population  is  now  nearly  fifty 
millions^  part  of  whom  are  mere  barbarians. 

"  By  the  unprincipled  partitioa  of  Poland  in  1772,  179^, 
and  1815)  Russia  joined  to  its  ancient  territory  three-fourths 
of  that  fine  country,  and  about  ten  millions  of  subjects  were 
added  to  its  original  population,  By  a  peace  with  Persia  in 
1814,  Russia  acquired  the  whole  of  the  extensive  regions 
which  nearly  surround  the  Caspian  Sea,  together  with  their 
pop\iIatioa.  The  governments  of  Petersburg,  Wyburg,  Re- 
vely  Riga  (the  Carella,  Esthonia,  and  Livonia  of  iiistory,) 
were  wrestetl  from  Sweden  by  Peter  the  Great.  The  large 
division  of  Finland  was  recently  ceded  by  Sweden,  which 
was  indemnified  by  Denmark's  reluctantly  yielding  up  to  it 
the  kingdom  of  Norway.*' 

Edward. — ^*  I  would  rather  be  king  of  England  than 

emperor  of  Russia,  although  the  dominions  of  the  latter  are 

so  vastly  superior  to  those  of  the  former.    Neither  should  ! 

^  like  very  much  to  be  a  subject  of  Russia,    I  should  not  lik^ 
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a  journey  to  Siberia,  nor  should  I  at  all  fancy  the  punishment 
ofthekriout." 

Dr.  Walkbr. — **  Did  you  never  f^el  any  antipathy  to 
the  mode  of  execution  in  your  own  country,  Edward.  One 
would  almost  suppose  you  had  made  up  your  mind  to  merit 
punishment.  Laws  and  punishments  are  made  for  the  guilty 
only.  Now  in  Russia  there  are  no  penal  laws,  therefore  you 
would  have  less  to  fear  there  than  in  England." 

**  Edward.—"  No  ;  it  is  very  true,  there  are  no  penal 
laws ;  but  many  die  under  the  punishment  of  the  doubly 
knout ;  and  as  &r  exile  in  the  desert  plains  near  Kamschat- 
ka,  my  blood  runs  cold  at  the  thoughts  of  it ;  there  is  that  in 
banishment,  and  to  such  a  place  that  would  ever  prevent  my 
feeling  a  moment's  peace.'' 

Dr.  Walkbr. — **  <  All  places  that  tlie  eye  of  heaven  visits 

Are  to  a  wise  man  ports  and  happy  liaveflSb'  " 

EDWARD.r*^**  Ah,  but  my  dcsar  Sir,^  what  was  Boltng* 
brokers  answer  to  the  imaginary  pleasures  pointed  out  by  his 
father,  opposed  to  the  bitter  realities  of  banishment  V 

Dr.  Walker. — Let  us  have  it,  I  pray  you." 

Edward.—"  But  you  know  i^.  Sir.^' 

Da.  Waller. — **  True;  but  Shakspcare  never  tires,  for 
*  he's  always  changing  and  for  ever  new." 

Edwakd.^"  Ob  who  can  bold  a  fire  in  his  band 
By  thinking  on  the  frosty  Caucasus  P 
Or  cloy  the  hungry  edge  of  appetite, 
By  bare  imagitUition  of  a  feast? 
Or  wallow  in  December  snow. 
By  thinking  on  fantastic  summer's  heat  ^ 
Oh,  no,  the  apprebensioii  of  the  good 
Oiv^  but  tlic  greater  feeling  to  the  worse  r 
Fell  Sorrow's  tooth  dotli  never  rankle  more, 
Than  when  it  bites,  but  caiicereth  not  the  sore." 

Da.  Walker. — "  So  new  there  is  an  end  of  my  argu- 
ment ;  for  with  such  an  authority  I  must,  I  suppose,  give  tip 
the  contest ;  but  your  triumph  is  not  quite  complete,  for  the 
same  master  of  poesy,  hi  Gymbeline  says 

*  Now  my  coi>matesiand  bi»tbec8  in  exile.' 

You  k»ow  the  rest  I  am  sure;  and  m  a  truce  to  oiir  poetic 
flights.;  toB  we  roust  descendfcom  our  Pegasus,  and  light  oa 
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your  favourite  Russian  soil,  which  is  by  no  means  so  unwor- 
th^  o£  your  partiality  as  you  seem  to  tHink.  Of  the  looun- 
tauis  of  this  country  there  is  a  chain  between  the  Baltic  and 
the  White  Sea ;  another  in  the  south  of  Tau ;  a  ridge  on  the 
road  between  Petersburg  and  Moscow ;  and  the  great  Aha- 
nan  chain»  which  separates  Siberia  from  independent  and 
Chinese  Tartary.  In  the  soutji  of  European  Russia  are 
many  extensive  plains^  some  of  which  are  more  than  400 
English  miles  in  length ;  on  these  great  flocks  of  sheep  are 
kept.  The  northern  parts  are  wocKly  and  marshy ;  and  the 
southern  provinces  are,  in  general,  very  fertile,.but  badly 
cultivated.  The  former  jrield  hemp,  flax,  tobacco,  wheal, 
and  barley :  the  latter  [Produce  these,  together  with  rice, . 
millet,  and  olives.  Besides  the  quadrupeds  common  to  Nor- 
way and  Sweden,  it  has  the  sable,  lynx,  aad  camel.  The 
iron  and  copper  mines,  are  principally  in  the  Altarian  moun- 
tains. On  the  isle  of  Taman,  in  the  district  of  Perecop,  is  a 
spring  of  naphtha. 

**  But  come,  Edward,  what  are  the  Russian  exports  and 
imports?" 

^  Edward. — **  From  the  White  Sea,  potash,  tallow,  wax,^ 
hides,  grain,  hemp*  From  the  Baltic^  besides  the  above^ 
timber,  tobacco,  honey,  flirs,  coarse  linen,  linseed  oil,  pitch*, 
tar,  feathers,  hogs'  bristles,  red  leather,  caviare.  From  the 
Black  Sea,  Airs,  salt,  beef,  butter,  cordage,  sail-cloth,  cavi- 
are, eraiin,  iron.  From  the  Caspian,  European  manufactures. 
The  Russians  carry  Siberian  furs  to  China. 

**  The  annual  exports  are  estimated  at  i7>000^.  for  gmin; 
l«575,00(M.  for  hemp,  flax,  and  articles  made  of  them; 
175,000/.  for  timber  and  potashes;  157,500/.  for  wax; 
42,449  cwt.  of  tobacco.  From  Petersburg,  in  ]7S]» 
144',1601bs.  of  isinglass;  4i28,5211bs.  of  caviare ;  and4i75,Ul 
furs.  Black  cattle,  sheep,  horses,  swtne  are  exported  in 
great  aumbers.  The  annual  imports  are  paper  to  the  amoniut 
of  2,500/.;  hops  to  21,a74j/.;  iron,  copper,^  salt^wa  great 
quantities. 

**  Russia  imports  into  the  Baltic,  paper^  hardware^  tin,, 
lead,  woollen  cloth,  wine,  brandy,  West  India  produce.  Into 
the  Black  Sea,  wine,  fruity  coffee,  silk,  rice.  Into  the  Ca»« 
pian,  raw  silk,  dried  fruits,  saffron,  spices,  sulphmv  naphtha, 
gold,  and  precious  stones.  Russia  receives  tea,  silk  and  por- 
celain, from  China.  And  its  chief  ports  are  Peteri^urg,  Wy- 
burg,  Revel,  Riga,  Archaf^l,  Cherson,  OczakoMr^  AstiacaaJ' 
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Dr.  Wali»r. — •*  Bravo,  Edward,  when  you  return  to 
Englandy  you  will  have  become  so  expert  a  connoisseur  in 
the  different  branches  of  political  as  well  as  natural  geogra- 
phy, that  I  shall  expect  you  will  be  aiming  at  the  important 
situation  of  chancellor  of  the  exchequer.  We  will  say  no- 
thing df  the  principal  Russian  towns,  as  we  shall  visit  some  of 
them;  but  of  the  rivers  and  canals  we  wHl  take  some  notice, 

**  The  Beresina,  will  be  famous  in  history  from  the  re- 
treat of  Napoleon  A'om  Moscow, 

<*  The  ^^ester,  rising  in  the  Carpathian  Mountains,  forms 
the  present  bcmndary  between  Turkey  and  Russia,  and,  pas-^ 
sing  by  Bender,  falls  into  the  Euxine  at  Akerman :  its  course 
is  600  miles. 

**  The  Dnieper,  the  ancient  Boristhenes,  rises  at  Viesma 
in  Russia,  passes  Smolensk,  Rogatchov,  Kiow,  Catharinoslav, 
Alexandrowskaia,  and  falls  into  the  Black  Sea  at  Cberson, 
Biter  a  coarse  of  1000  miles* 

**  The  Don  rises  to  the  south  of  Moscow,  and  falls  into  the 
sea  of  Aaof,  after  a^  course  of  800  ttiiles. 

**  The  Wolga  may  be  reckoned  the  prince  of  European 
rivers:  it  derives  its  source  from  several  lakes  between  Mos- 
cow and  Petersburg :  it  is  navigable  from  Twer,  and  passes 
by  'Mologa,  Kostroma,  Nisney,  Novogorod,  Kasan,  Simbirsk, 
Siamara ;  whence  to  Tzaritssin,  it  is  the  boundary  between 
Europe  and  Asia :  it  then  runs  south-east,  and  falls  into  the 
Caspian  Sea  at  Astracan :  its  comparative  course  may  be 
estimated  at  700  miles.  This  noble  river  having  no  cata- 
racts, and  £ew  shoals,  is  navigable  even  to  Twer.  The  Dwina 
rises  in  Ustiaga ;  and  falls  into  the  Gulf  of  Archangel,  after  a 
course  of  about  500  mHes. 

•  ^*  The  inland  navigation  of  Russia  is  very  extensive.  An 
intercourse  is  formed  between  the  Caspian  Sea  and  the  Bal- 
tio,  a  distance  of  nearly  2)4*00  miles,  by  means  of  the  canal 
of  Vetni  Volot6hok,  uniting  the  Twertza,  which  runs  into  the 
Wolga,  with  the  Shiina,  which  communicates  with  the  Baltic. 

'*  The  canal  of  Ladoga  passes  along  the  lake  of  that  name, 
and  extends  from  the  river  Volk  to  the  Neva,  a  space  of  67 
miles,  and  communicates  with  the  former  canal.  Another 
canal  leads  from  Moscow  to  the  river  Don,  forming  a^com- 
municatiOH  with  the  Euxine.  Peter  the  Great  intended  to 
unite  the  Don  and  the  Wolga,  and  thus  to  form  an  inter* 
course  between  the  Caspian  and  Euxine  Sea  and  the  Baltic 

**  And  now  as  we  are  upon  the  subject,  I  will  briefly 
mention  the  chief  canals  in  the  world. 
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'<  In  Sweden  an  attempt  hfs  been  made  to  unite  Stock- 
holm with  Gottenburg,  by  the  canal  styled  Kal  Trolkattan, 
conducted  along  the  river  Gotha;  but  the  attempt  has  failed. 

•*  The  chief  inland  navigation  of  Denmark,  is  the  canal 
of  Kiel,  which  we  have  seen ;  it  unites  the  Baltic  and  the 
river  Eyder,  which  flows  into  the  <jrerman  Sea*  Its  length 
is  about  21  miles;  the  breadth  100  feet  at  top/  and  54  at 
bottom :  the  J^ast  depth  about  10  feet,  so  as  to  admit  vessels 
of  120  tons. 

**  A  canal  is  made  in  the  Prussian  dominions  to  unite  the 
Elbe  ¥rith  the  Oder :  its  length  is  nearly  60  miles. 

**  Holland  is  intersected  with  innumerable  canals,  which, 
for  number  and  size,  may  be  compared  to  our  public  high, 
ways.  By  them  a  great  inland  trade  is  carried  on  with  France 
and  Grermany.,  Ui  summer  they  are  constantly  crowded 
with  boats  of  pleasure  or  of  traffic;  and  in  winter,  when  they 
are  froaen  over,  the  inhabitants  travel  on  them  with  skates, 
and  perform  long  joumiesin  a  very  short  time. 

"  In  France  the  canal  of  Briare,  otherwise  styled  the 
canal  of  Burgundy,  luiites  the  Loire  and  the  Seine.  From 
Briare,  upon  the  Loire,  it  passes  by  Montargis  and  falls  into 
the  Seine  near  Fontainbleau* 

**  A  canal  from  Orleans  joins  the  last  mentioned  canal  at 
Montargis. 

**  The  canal  of  Picardy  extends  from  the  Somme  to  the 
Oise,  beginning  at  St.  Quintiix. 

<f  But  the  chief  canal  of  France  is  the  celebrated  one  of 
Laaguedoc,  which  forms  a  junction  between  the  Mediterra- 
nean and  the  Bay  of  Biscay.  This  noble  canal  begins  at 
Cette,  in  the  Bay  of  Languedoc,  and  ji)ins  the  Garonne,  be- 
low Toulouse.  The  breadth,  including  the  towing  paths,  is 
144  feet,  the  depth  six  feet,  and  the  length  180  miles. 

**  The  canals  of  China  have  long  excited  the  wonder  of 
other  nations.  There'  is  a  large  canal  in  every  province,  with 
branches  to  most  of  the  towns  and  villages. 

*'  The  imperial  canal  runs  north  and  south,  beginning  at 
Lin-sin-choo,  where  it  joins  the  river  Euho,  and  extends  to 
Han-choo-foo,  in  an  irregular  line  of  about  500  miles> 

**  The  river  Kan-Kian  facilitates  the  navigation  of  the 
southern  provinces ;  and  all  kinds  of  merchandize  entering 
Canton,  can  be  conveyed  directly  to  Pekin,  a  distance  of 
825  miles. 

**  In  Hindostan,  the  river  Ganges  is  uninterruptedly  na- 
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vigable  for  the  distance  of  500  miles  from  the  sea;  itstne- 
dium  breadth  is  three  quarters  of  a  mile,  and  the  depth  of  its 
channel  30  feet, 

**  1'he  Indus  admits  of  an  uninterrupted  navigation  from 
the  Gulf  of  Cutch  to  Lahore,  for  vessels  of  200  tons,  a  dis- 
tance df  nearly  800  miles. 

^*  No  country  can  boast  of  superior  means  for  inland  na- 
vigation than  the  United  States.  An  extensive  sea  coast, 
with  many  large  bays,  on  the  east ;  Lakes  Superior,  Michi- 
gan, and  Huron,  forming  one  large  sea,  on  the  north;  and 
the  river  Mississippi,  into  which  the  Ohio  runs,  on  the  west. 
The  internal  parts  of  the  country  are  also  intersected  with 
the  noblest  rivers,  many  of  which  are  navigable  for  some 
hundreds  of  miles ;  and  very  little  assistance  is  wanting  from 
canals  to  render  this  country  the  most  convenient,  for  com- 
merce and  inland  navigation,  of  any  on  the  globe. 

*<  By  means  of  the  Lake  Nicaragua,  whose  length  is  17o 
miles  and  wliich  has  a  great  otitlet,  the  river  of  St.  Juan, 
flowing  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  an  easy  passage  might  be 
made  nrom  the  Atlantic  into  the  ^Pacific,  and  in  the  most 
direct  course  that  could  be  desired.  Were  any  enterprising 
nation,  instead  of  Spain,  in  possession  of  this  part  of  Ame- 
rica, this  improvement  would  probably  soon  be  made.'' 

Edward. — "  Are  not  the  rivers  of  America  longer  than 
those  ofthe  Old  World?" 

Dr.  Walker. — *♦  Of  this  you  shall  yourself  judge;  for 
I  have  here  a  comparative  view  of  the  length  of  the  principal 
rivers  in  the  world,  which  I  will  shew  you. 

EUROPEAN  RIVERS. 


Thames,  as  the  standard 

of  unity 1 

Rhine „ 4^ 


Danube » 9i 

Wolga 12 


ASIATIC    RIVERS. 


Indus 7 

Etiphrates 6 

Ganges 10 

Irrawaddy ....•  8f 

Burrampoot .^1 0 


Enissei 10 

Obe 13 

Amour ...• 13 

Hoan-ho 1 4 

Kian-ku .•• ...ISI 


AF&ICAK  RIVER.  - 

^file ,,„,..,. 14 
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AMERICAN  RIVERS. 


Amazons  •.•«••••••••.•••••••.»•  16 

Rio  de  la  Plata., 11 


Mississippi,  reckoning  its 
length  to  the  most  re- 
mote branch  of  the 
ixiissouri««»  ••••••••••••••••••  14 

**  By  this  standard  y^u  will  perceive  that  the  river  of  the 
Amazons  is  the  longest  river  in  the  world,  and  that  our 
boasted  Thames  is  but  a  streamlet  compared  to  the  more 
majestic  rivers  described  in  this  list." 

Edward. — *^  Indieed  it  is  as  you  say,  but  a  streamlet 
compared  to  those  stupendous  rivers  you  have  named ;  hut 
it  is  of  no  small  importance,  nevertheless,  and  few  excel  it 
in  beauty.  The  views  of  it  at  Henl^-upon-Thames,  and 
Richmond,  present  a  matchless  scene  of  pastoral  beauty ; 
wades  for  imposing  sights,  none  I  am  very  sure  excel  that  of 
the  Thames  at  London  Bridge.  The  quays  crowded  with 
merchant  vessels  from  all  parts  of  the  world ;  theu*  masts 
presenting  the  appearance  of  a  leafless  forest." 

•Dr.  Walker. — ".  You  shall  travel,  Edward,  wherever 
you  please,  since  you  have  so  much  of  the  anior  patrue  in 
your  composition  as  to  look  to  England  as  the  close  and 
summit  of  all  your  hopes  and  wanderings,  I  shall  not  fear  that 
like  the  fop  clescribed  in  the  fable  of  the  cameleon,  you  will 
deserve  the  title  of  **  the  travelled  fool.'* 

**  Letters  from  England,"  said  Colin,  who  at  this  mow 
ment  opened  the  door;  **  and  they  are  most  welcome"  re- 
plied the  Doctor,  as  he  unfolded  a  large  packet,  *<  there, 
Edward,  is  yours.*' 

When  Edward  had  perused  his  epistle,  he  exclaimed,  <<  I 
have  lots  of  commissions,  Sir,  from  my  sisters.^' 

"  Not  pardons  from  Rome,  I  suppose,"  said  the  Doctor. 

'*  No,"  replied  his  pupil ;  **  but  I  am  desired  to  collect 
all  sorts  of  curiosities,  and  ship  them  off  for  England/' 

Dr.  Walker.—"  Suppose  then  you  send  them  a  fiozen 
pig  or  an  ox,  one  of  those  we  saw  in  the  market  this  morn- 
ing, standing  bolt  upright,  looking  at  a  distance  like  a  com- 
pany of  soldiers  in  red  and  white  uniforms.*' 

Edward.—"  Rather  clumsily  shaped  for  soldiers,  Sir, 
not  like,  our  guards  at  home.'* 

Dr.  Walker. — "  Why,  no,  certainly  not ;  but  we  are 
such  notorious  gossips,  that  if  we  do  not  4»eparate,  the  mora* 
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ing  will  surprise  us  before  we  are  aware  of  it ;  so  good  night : 
To-morrow  we  start  for  Petersburg." 

Edward. — "  How  far  distant  is  Petersburg  from  Wy- 
burg?" 

Dr.  Walker. — "  Why,  as  near  as  I  can  guesa,  about 
one  hundred  and  ten  English  miles." 


SECTION  IL 

JOURNEY  CONTINUED. — PETERSBURG,  &C. 

EarItT  on  tile  following  day  our  travellers  resumed  their 
journey ;  imd  without  meeting  with  any  adventure,  arrived 
on  the  evening  of  the  next  day,  at  the  capital  of  the  Ruissian 
empire.  Upon  entering  this  fine  city,  which  but  a  century 
ago  consisted  of  a  few  huts  only,  the  traveller  is  struck  with 
astoubhment  at  the  mighty  genius  of  the  extraordinary  Peter, 
who  caused  the  present  city  to  spring  from  a  morass,  and 
transformed  into  men.  his  uncultivated  subjects,  who  were 
little  better  thtm  savages, 

Edward.—"  What  a  mind  must  Peter  have  had  !** 
Dr.  Walker. — *<  Yes.  Antiquity  may  boast  of  her  So- 
lon, her  Lycurgus,  her  Romulus,  and  all  her  heroes ;  but 
none  of  them,  in  a  political  point  of  view,  equalled  the  won- 
derfbl  Peter.  At  his  private  vices,  and  even  his  politi- 
cal severity,  we  must  not  glance :  that  part  of  his  character 
will  not  bear  examination.  Petersburg  stands  on  an  immense 
extent  of  ground :  the  houses  are  principally  of  wood,  and  it 
contains  a  profusion  of  churches,  which  are  ornamented  with 
copper  domes  gilt ;  these  have  a  brilliant  effect  when  the 
sun  shines.  The  places  of  worship  are  exceedingly  and  gau- 
dily adorned  within  ;  with  grotesque  paintings  of  the  Virgin 
and  child,  which  are  mostly  attired  with  gold  or  silver  head- 
dresses, stuck  close  to  the  wall,  and  in  some  cases  the  figures 
are  cloathed  with  complete  habits-;  but  the  present  Emperor 
Alexander  has  wonderfully  contributed  to  abolish  many  bar- 
barous remains  of  their  ancient  customs ;  and  Petersburg, 
from  the  improvements  which  are  daily  making,  bids  fair  to 
rival  the  finest  capitals  of  Europe.  The  streets  in  general 
are  broad  and  spacious,  and  three  of  the  principal  ones 
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which  meet  in  a  point  at  the  admiralty,  are  at  least  two  miles 
in  length.  We  have  no  street  like  this  in  London,  Edward," 
observed  the  Doctor,  "  Oxford-street  is  the  longest  in  the 
English  metropolis,  and  that  is  only  one  mile  and  a  quarter 
long.  Our  new  street  may  indeed  rival  it  for  beauty  in  ar. 
chitectural  design ;  but  I  very  much  doubt  whether  some  of 
our 'national  vanity  will  not  receive  a  check  from  our  foreign 
^    excursions.'* 

Edw A i\D^{ Smiling,)  **  Prince  Blucher  said  there  was 
but  one  London  in  the  world,  Sir." 

Dr.  Walkeu,— "  You  are  incorrigible,  Edward,  and 
you  will,  I  am  sure,  say  as  a  friend  of  mine  said  when  he  re* 
turned  from  a  continental  tour.  Upon  being  asked  if  he 
had  not  received  n\|ich  pleasure  and  amusement  from  his 
travels,  he  replied :  *  Oh,  yes,  undoubtedly,  it  is  all  mighty 
fine ;  but  I  feel  just  as  I  do  when  I  return  from  a  crowded 
theatre,  extremely  delighted  to  have  seen  the  shew;  but 
heartily  glad  to  be  at  home  again  }*' 

**  Some  f(&w  of  the  streets  in  Petersburg  are  floored  with 
planks,  and  in  several  parts  of  this  metropolis,  wooden  houses, 
little  better  than  cottages,  stand  close  to  some  of  the  public 
buildings.  The  houses  of  the  nobility  are  very  splendid,  and 
are  fitted  up  very  like  those  in  London  or  l*aris.  The  views 
upon  the  banks  of  the  Neva,  exhibit  the  grandest  and  most 
lively  scenes  imaginable.  This  river  is  broad,  deep,  clear 
and  rapid,  and  its  shores  richly  ornamented  with  superb 
buildings  on  either  side.  On  the  north  are  the  fortress  and 
academy  af  sciences,  and  an  academy  of  the  arts ;  and  on 
the  opposite  side  are  the  imperial  palace,  admiralty,  many 
private  (but  grand)  mansions,  and  a  row  of  houses  called  the 
English  line,  which  is  principally  occupied  by  the  merchants 
of  Great  Britain.  In  the  front  of  these  buildings  is  the  quay. 
The  opposite  divisions  of  this  city  are  connected  by  npeans  of 
a  bridge  on  platoons,  which  on  account  of  the  large  masses 
of  ice  driven  down  the  stream  from  tMfe  lake  Ladoga,  is 
usually  removed  when  the  frost  first  makes  its  appearance, 
and  until  the  ice  is  hard  enough  to  bear  a  carriage,  which 
generally  happens  in  the  course  of  a  few  days,  all  commu'* 
nication  between  the  opposite  parts  of  the  town  are  sus- 
pended. Now  that  we  are  on  the  subject  of  ice,  its  extrcmt^ 
hardness  may  be  learned  from  the  following  anecdote.  Dur- 
ing the  severe  winter  of  1740,  a  palace  of  ico,  52  feet  long, 
16  wide,  and  20  high,  was  built  at  Petersburg,  according  te 
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the  most  elegant  rules  of  architecture.  The  river  Neva  af- 
forded the  ice,  which  was' from  two  to  three  feet  thick,  blocks 
of  which  were  cut  and  embellished  with  various  ornaments. 
When  built,  the  different  parts  were  coloured  by  sprinkling 
them  over  with  water  of  various  tints.  Six  cannons,  made 
of,  and  mounted  on  ice,  with  wheels  of  the  same  material, 
were  placed  before  the  palace ;  and  an  hempen  bullet  was 
driven  by  one  of  them,  (m  the  presence  of  the  whole  court,) 
through  a  board  two  inches  thick,  ut  the  distance  of  sixty 
paces." 

Edwabd. — **  Cowper,  I  believe,  wrote  the  following 
beautiful  lines  upon  tlus  subject/' 


*^  No  forest  fell, 


Imperial  mistress  of  the  fur-clad  Rust^ 

When  thoa  wonld'st  boild ;  no  quarry  sent  its  stores 

'Fcnricbtliy  walb ;  but  thoa  didst  hew  the  floods. 

And  make  thy  marble  of  the  glassy  wave, 

Silently  as  a  dream  the  fabric  rose ; 

Ice  upon  ice,  the  well  adjusted  parts 

Were  soon  conjoined ;  nor  other  cement  ask*d. 

Than  water  interfosed  to  make  them  one. 

Lamps  gracefully  disposed,  and  of  all  hues, 

Illumin*d  every  side.     Long  wavy  wreaths 

Of  flowers,  that  fear*'d  no  enemy  but  warmth, 

BIush*d  on  the  pannels,  which  were  once  a  stream, 

And  soon  ta  slide  into  a  stream  again.** 

Dr.  Walker. — "  Very  correct,  my  young  friend;  and 
now  what  think  you  of  that  statue  of  Peter  I.  ?"  said  the  Doc- 
tor to  his  pupil — as  they  viewed  this  monument  of  grati- 
tude and  veneration  erected  to  the  memory  of  the  founder 
of  Russia's  greatness ;  if  not  of  the  Russian  empire. 

Edwaub. — "  That   it  is   exquisitely  beautiful.     What 
a  grand  idea  it  was  to  place  him  on  that  huge  rock  instead  . 
of  a  pedestal;  how  finely  the  artist  has  given  all  the  effect  of 
eager  toil  to  the  spirited  animal  who  bears  the  mighty  Peter 
on  his  back  i'* 

Du.  Walker. — "  Yes;  and  observe  how  judiciously  hfe 
has  chosen  that  simple  habit  for  Peter,  which  is  not  charac- 
teristic of  any  country,  and  therefore  can  never  become 
otherwise  than  pleasing.  Look  at  his  eye,  pointedly  directed 
to  some  distant  object,  (the  citadel,  I  suppose,)  while  on  his 
countenance  sits  **  deliberation  and  public  care."  His  left 
hand  holds  the  bridle  ;  his  right  is  extended,  as  Mr.  Falco- 
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nette,  the  artist,  expressively  describes  it  "  En  pere  et  en 
maitrer 

Edwa  rd. — "  The  great  Catherine,  as  she  is  called^  caused 
this  statue  to  be  erected ;  did  she  not.  Sir  V* 

"  Dr.  Walker. — **  Yes;  you  see  that  simple  inscrip- 
tion, Petro  primo — Cqtherina  secunda.  The  statue  confers. 
on  her  as  much  honour  as  it  does  on  Peter.** 

The  cold  setting  in  v^ry  intensely,  Dr.  Walker  was  glad 
to  procure  for  himself  and  Edward  ftir  pelisses,  boots,  and 
bonnets,  which  ^ame  dov^n  over  their  ears.  In  one  of  their 
rambles  in  the  environs  of  the  city,  they  met  a  peasant  rub- 
bing his  face  with  snow  in  order  to  thaw  it ;  for  his  nose  waft 
in  danger  of  freezing ;  the  other  parts  of  his  body  were 
pretty  well  secured  by  his  sheep-skin  garment,  the  wool  of 
which  was  turned  inward,  and  b^und  round  his  waist  by  a 
girdle ;  his  trowsers  were  of  thick  linen,  and  his  legs  were 
wound  round  with  flannel  iustead  of  stockings.  This  being 
the  general  dress  of  the  Russian  peasi^ntry.  The  costume  oi 
the  common  women  is  not  inelegant ;  it  is  composed  of  a 
petticoat,  and  a  gay  coloured  tunic  with  white  sleeves ;  and 
when  a  smart  young  Russian  milk-woman  has  placed  her 
ashen  bow  across  her  shoulders,  to  the  end  of  which  is  sus- 
pended little  jars,  covered  with  matted  birch  bark,  she  pre- 
sents a  picture  of  graceful  ease,  that  a  painter  nwght  feel 
proud  to  copy.  The  Russians  are  generally  well-formed,  and 
are  remarkable  for  fine  teeth. 

As  they  were  making  «ome  few  purchases  in  a  jeweller's 
shop,  the  mistress  of  the  house  made  her  appearance  in  her 
visiting  dress ;  she  was  very  gaily  attired.  On  thctop  of 
her  cap  was  a  large  rich  silk-handkerchief,  which  fell  in 
folds  behind  upon  the  neck  and  shoulders ;  and  before  she 
quitted  her  house,  she  drew  round  her  a  comfortable  and 
warm  fur  pelisse. 

*•  The  buildings  of  the  Russian  villages  strongly  recal  the 
earliest  ages  of  architecture,"  said  Doctor  Walker,  "they 
are  formed  of  beams  placed  at  certain  distances,  the  spaces 
between  which  are  fitted  up  with  flax  and  moss.  With  the 
orders  of  architecture  you  are  well  acquainted,  Edward;  but 
perhaps  you  would  never  think  of  discovering  in  that  rude 
building  before  us,  the  origin  of  the  Doric  order :  and  yet, 
upon  a'slight  glance,  you  will  there  find  the  first  rude  traces 
of  every  Doric  ornament,  except  two,  I  mean  the  plinth  and 
the  abacus,  which  I  do  not  observe  in  these  Rusiiian  cottageiS^ 
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The  art  of  making  bricks  or  tiles  is  supposed  to  have  beep  a 
very  early  discovery  of  man ;  and  as  the  poles  which  were 
erected  for  the  support  of  the  walls,  might,  in  the  course  of 
time,  be  much  injured  ftom  being  saturated  with  rain  and 
dews,  the  idea  of  placing  a  brick  or  tile  as  a  foundation 
for  these  poles  to  rest  upon,  appears  but  natural.  This  tile 
furnishes  the  plinth  (for  the  ancient  Doric  had  no  base,) 
and  as  uniformity  is  in  some  degree  to  be  found  in  most  of 
the  productions  of  man,  the  tile  placed  at  top  of  the  pole  or 
shaft,  by  way  of  ornament,  gives  us  the  abacus.  The  spaces 
between  these  shafts  being  filled  up  with  moss  and  clay,  com* 
pleting  the  walls  ;  the  roof  became  the  next  consideration. 
This  we  may  at  first  suppose  to  have  been  flat,  and  formed 
by  laying  timbers  across  the  top,  (having  the  interstice*  fil- 
led up  in  the  same  way  as  those  which  composed  the  wails. 
You,  of  course,  understand  that  in  order  to  support  these 
cross  timbers,  it  would  be  necessary  to  lay  a  plank  along  the 
top  of  the  four  walls.  The  building  in  this  state  was  found 
to  be  extremely  damp,  from  the  lodgment  of  the  rain  water 
on  its  top,  hence  arose  the  sloping  roof,  and  that  bein^ 
erected,  we  shall  see  with  ease  all  the-  difierent  parts  of  the 
Doric  order. 

*«  First,  the  plinth,  in  the  tile  at  the  bottom ;  then  the  shq/lf 
in  the  rude  pole,  ortrunksoftrees,  which  formed  the  support 
of  the  walls. 

"  Then  the  abacus,  in  the  corresponding  tile  at  the  top. 

<<  Then  the  architrave,  in  the  beam  which  crosses  these 
shafts,  in  order  the  better  to  support  the  roof. 

«  The  spaces  between  the  ends  of  the  cross  poles  which 
form  the  flat  roof  being  filled  up,  give  us  the  frieze. 

**  The  ends  of  these  cross  timbers,  ornamented  with  deep 
cut  lines,  by  way  of  ornament,  forms  the  triglj/phs,  while  the 
spaces  hetween  them  being  afterwards  ornamented  by  the 
Grecians  with  bulls  heads,  were,  called  metopes*  The  Ro- 
mans generally  enriched  their  metdpes  with  Roman  orders. 

♦<  Above  the Jrieze  comes  the  cornice. 

*«  An  upper  beam,  crossing  the  frieze,  answering  to  that 
forming  the  architrave,  being  surmounted  by  the  ends  of  the 
rafters,  which  composed  the  sloping  roof,  and  which  in  archi- 
tecture form  that  ornament  called  denticles,  gives  us  the  whole 
of  the  orders.  The  stately  oak  is  first  an  acorn,  and  the  Nile, 
at  its  source,  is  but  a  small  rippling  stream.  It  is  thus  in 
the  progress  of  arts  and  sciences !     The  origin  of  the  Doric 
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order  we  have  traced  ;  that  of  the  Corinthian  ornament  arose 
from  a  basket  of  vegetables  thrown  carelessly  down,  from 
which  Callimachus  formed  this  beautiful  Grecian  capital ; 
and  yod  remember  Sancho  would  say,  *  Rome  was  not  built 
in  one  day/  So  much  for  this  subject ;  and  now  let  us  enter 
one  a£  those  sledges,  and  see  whether  the  movement  is  as 
agreeable  as  that  of  an  English  hacJcney-coach,*' 

When  they  first  started,  they  were  not  quite  exempt  from 
fears ;  for  the  rapidity  with  which  they  traverse  the  frozen 
snow,  is  hardly  to  be  conceived  but  by  those  who  have  them- 
selves travelled  in  this  way.  The  drivers  are,  however,  ex- 
tremely skilful ;  but  to  a  nervous  persoil  the'number  of  these 
vehicles  which  are  moving  with  such  velocity  in  every  di- 
rection, 9nd  a  concussion  against  which  appears  almost  ine- 
vitable, presents  incessant  causes  of  alarm.' 

There  is  one  amusement  whick  appears-  to  fbrm  the  prln- 
<apd  ddight  of  the  Russians,  that  of  singing.  The  hours  of 
labour,  as  well  as  those  devoted  to  recreation,  sjSj^  invariably 
enlivened  by  the  song.  As  their  airs  ire  nielottS^  >^  though 
they  possess  but  little  variety,  and  their  voices  are  ia  t^fii^ral 
musical,  it  is  pleasing  to  hear  on  all  sides  this  hum  of  cheu^^ 
_  voices.  Slavery  still \prevails  in  Russia;  but  th^  present 
Emperor  Alexander  has  enirancished  many  of  the  royal  serfs 
in  various  parts  of  his  dominions.  At  all  times  the  slaves 
belonging  to  the  crown  have  been  in  much  easier  circum- 
stances than  those  depending  upon  private  individuals.  The^ 
former  paid  annually  five  roubles  a  year  as  their  abrock  or 
rent ;  but  the  rent  of  those  depending  on  the  nobles  is  re- 
gulated by  the^jr  ability  to  get  money ;  besides  which  each 
slave  is  obliged  to  work  three  days  m  the  week  for  his  pro- 
prietor. 
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"^Having  visited  the  cottage  of  the  peasant,  we  will 
take  a  glance,  Edward,*'  said  Dr.  Walker,  « at  one  of 
the  Russian  palaces  at  least,  and  that  shall' be  the  paUce  of 
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Peterhoff,  which  was  begun  by  Peter  I.  and  ^hich  has  been 
enlarged  and  beautified  by  subsequent  sovereigns. 

"  Peterhoff  is  situated  at  a  short  distance  from  Petersburg, 
on  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  in  the  midst  of  beautiful  and  exten- 
sive gardens.  There  is  a  large  canal  in  the  front  of  tlie 
palace,  which  communicates  with  the  Gulf^  and  which  sup- 
plies three^rf*  d*eau,  which  are  always  playing.  The  apart- 
ments are  very  splendid,  and  in  the  drawing,  room  are  five 
beautiful  portraits  of  the  sovereigns  of  Russia. 

«'  They  are  full  length  portraits,  and  that  c^  Peter  first 
strikes  the  spectator :  opposite  to  him  is  Catherine,  his  wife 
and  successor.  The  empresses  Anne  and  Elizabeth,  and 
Catherine  Second,  complete  the  groupe*  The  latter  is  ha- 
bited in  a  Russian  uniform^  and  sits  in  the  attitude  of  a  man 
upon  her  horse.  Iq  her  hat  is  the  oaken  bough,  and  her 
hair  floats  in  a  loose  dishevelled  state  upon  her  shoulders. 
**  Now  for  another  trophy  of  Russian  greatness,"  said  Doc* 
tor  Walker,  **  and  then  we  must  think  of  directing  our  steps 
towards  JJiloscow.  I  mean  the  column  erected  by  the  pre- 
sent ^peror  to  perpetuate  the  expulsion  of  the  French  firom 
{tossia  in  the  year  1813*  It  is  composed  of  pieces  of  ord- 
nance taken  firom  Buonaparte  in  his  disastrous  retreat  from 
Moscow*  The  largest  cannon  are  placed  at  the  bottom,  and 
they  gradually  diminish  in  size  as  they  approach  to  the  tap» 
which  is  surmounted  by  a  howitzer,  the  smallest  piece  pi 
ordnance  that  is  made.  This  is  a  trophy  of  which  a  nation 
may  be  proud  as  it  records  deeds  performed  in  one  of  the 
most  just  of  all  causes,  that  of  the  defence  of  one's  country 
against  an  ambitious  and  unjust  invader." 

**  We  must  not  return  to  England  without  seeing  the  for* 
tress,  Sur,*'  said  Edward.  *•  No,*'  replied  bis  tutor,  •♦  that 
would  indeed  be  an  omission,  for  there  we  shall  see  the 
tomb  of  Peter  the  Great,  his  empress  Catherine,  of  Alexis  his 
unfortunate  son,  the  empress  Anne  and  Elizabetln  Peter  the 
Third,  Catherine  the  Second,  and  Paul,  father  of  the  present 
emperor.  The  jpire  of  the  church  is  remarkable  for  its 
height,  which  is  two  hundred  and  forty  feet,  and  gilt  ynth 
d^cat  gold.  The  inside  possesses  no  object  worthy  of  in- 
spection, except  tlie  tombs  of  the  sovereigns  of  Russia.  These 
are  of  stone,,  arranged  in  lines  on  the  right  of  tlie  shrine>  and 
covered  with  velvet  richly  embroidered  in  gold.  Banners  of 
war,  truncheons,  keys  of  cities  and  arms  taken  in  battle, 
curiously  diversified,  adorn  the  walls  of  the  chapel  on  either 
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side.  On  mcmnting  the  belfry  our  travellers  were  astonished 
even  to  silence,  at  the  magnificent  prospect  before  them. 
The  range  of  palaces  and  superb  houses  extended  nearly 
six  miles.  From  this  height  they  could  also  distingnish, 
what  indeed  formed  a  less  agreeable  prospect,  many  of  the 
prison  yards  in  the  fortress,  Bnd  the  gratings  of  numerous 
dungeons.  In  a  distant  pare  of  the  citadel,  the  prison  was 
pointed  out  to  them  in  which  2l  young  princess  was  immured, 
and  there  perished. 

The  man  #ho  shewed  this  object,  asked  if  they  knew  her 
story.  Upon  receiving  an  answer  in  the  negative,  he  told 
them  that  "  after  the  battle  of  Tischeme,  a  young  and  beau- 
tiful Russian  lady  having  settled  at  Leghorn,  her  society  was 
extremely  courted,  from  the  elegance  and  sweetness  of  her 
manners.  She  was  always  accompanied  by  an  elderly  lady, 
and  her  appearance  and  deportment  excited  a  considerable 
degree  of  interest ;  more  particularly  as  there  was  a  degree 
of  mystery  about  her,  which  never  fails  to  throw  a  sort^of 
charm  around  all  and  every  thing  it  envelopes.  At  length, 
.  in  an  unguarded  moment,  she  declared  to  some  of  her  inti- 
mate friends  that  she  was  the  daughter  of  the  empress  Eli. 
zabeth;  by  a  private  marriage,  and  that  she  was  in  fact  the 
rightful  heiress  to  the  empire  of  Russia.  This  intelligence 
quickly  reached  the  ears  of  Catherine,  and  Coaat  Orloff  un- 
dertook to  secure  the  person  of  the  indiscreet  young  lady. 
By  means  df  one  of  his  creatures,  whom  he  sent  to  Leghorn, 
he  induced  her  to  come  to  Pisa;  he  himself  arrived  in  Italy,  a 
short  time  afterwards ;  upon  being  mtroduced  to  her,  he 
aippeared  much  struck  by  her  beauty,  and  at  length  timidly 
and  basely  avowed  the  most  ardent  passion  for  her.  She 
listened  to  his  proposals,  and  dazzled  at  the  glittering  pros- 
pect he'  drew  of  their  mounting  the  throne  of  Russia  toge- 
ther, she  consented  to  wed  him.  Three  or  four  days  after 
the  marriage  was  completed,  she  embarked  on  board  a  ves- 
sel destined,  as  she  supposed,  for  a  pleasurable  excursion,  in 
honour  of  her  nuptials,  when  to  her  terror  and  surprise,  she 
no  sooner  entered  the  cabin,  than  Orloff  threw  off  the  mask. 
He  called  her  a  base  impostor,  and  rudely  seizing  her  hands, 
he  ordered  them  to  be  confined." 

'*  Oh,  what  a  wretch!"  exclaimed  Edward. 

**  She  was,''  continued  their  informer,  <*  immediately  con- 
veyed on  board  a  vessel  bound  for  Cronatadt,  from  whence  she 
iiras  removed  in  a  covered  barge  to  this  fortress,  and  was  never 
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heard  of  more ;  indeed  she  it  supposed  to  have  been  drowned 
in  her  dungeon  by  the  overflowing  of  the  Neva." 

**  Was  this  circumstance  known  in  Orloff's  life,  time  ?" 
enquired  Edward  indignantly ;  ^^  if  so,  I  am  sure  he  ought 
to  have  been  hooted  out  of  society*    I  hate  deceit  at  all 
times,  and  I  shall  never  hear  Orlofif  s  name  again  but  my . 
blood  will  boil.*'  . 

*<  Edward,'*  said  Doctor  Walker,  *'  I  admire  your  spirit ; 
it  is  that  of  a  preux  chevalier.  The  conduet  of  Orloflf  must 
excite  the  utmost  indignation  in  every  generous  breast. 
Whether  her  stonr  were  true  or  false,  his  conduct  was  equally 
reprehensible.     It  was  unmanly^  ungenerous."  " 

Edward. — ^'Ohl  'twas  base  and  treacherous,  and  I 
loathe  his  very  name." 


SECTION  IV. 


TISION,   THE  EYE  ;   ITS  PROPERTIES. 

About  the  middle  of  February  our  travellers  resumed 
their  peregrinations,  and  after  a  tolerable  journey  to  Novo- 
gorod,  one  of  the  principal  towns  of  Russia,  proceeded  along 
the  heights  of  Vatda,  where  they  amused  themselves  with 
inspecting  some  of,  Uiose  tumuli,  or  sepulchral  mountains, 
which  are  so  profusely  scattered  in  this  neighbourhood';  and 
which  have  not  yet  excited  that  spirit  of  enquiry,  they  seem 
to  merit.  The  road  now  became  extremely  rough,  and  their 
journey  tedious ;  and  Dr.  Walker  was,  therefore,  not  a  little 
delighted  when  they  arrived  afc  Vyshnoy-Volotsbok^  a  place 
of  considerable,  importance,  and  intimately  connected  with 
the  metropolis  in  a  commercial  point  of  view.  Here  they 
again  witnessed  the  splendour  of  an  Aurora  Borealis.     , 

*'  J,  have  often  thought,  Sir,  that  of^  oar  senses,^;!^^ 
i9^  tjie  moat  precious,"  said  Edward,  as  his  eyes  wandered 
wiUi  delight  over,  the  beauties  of  the  brilliant  changing  scene 
before  him. 

Dr.  Walkeiu — '*  Sight  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most 
precious  and  extensive. of  heaven's  blessings,  but  our 'ears  are 
capable  of  I'eceiving  almost  as  much  pleasure  as  our  eyes. 
Nay,   I  have  often  observed,  that  blind  people  are  more 
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chearful  than  those  who  are  deaf*  Now  this  could  not  be 
the  case  unless  we  suppose  that  the  sense  of  hearing  imparts 
more  general  pleasure  than  that  of  sight ;  but  I  know  not 
whether,  if  I  had  my  choice,  I  should  not  prefer  deafness 
to  blindness ;  for  the  other  day,  when  I  broke  my  specta- 
cles, although  deprived  of  them  but  for  about  twelve  hoi|rs,  I 
never  felt  how  much  my  happiness  depended  upon  two  small 
bits  of  crystal.  How  pathetically  does  Milton,  in  his  address 
to  Hght,  lament  the  loss  of  sight. 

"  Thee  I  revisit  safe, 
Andye«/ thy  sovereign  vital  lamp;  but  thou 
Revisifst  not  these  eyes,  that  roll  in  vain, 
To  find  thy  piercing  ray,  and  find  no  dawn, 
So  thick  a  drop  serene  hath  quenched  their  orbs, 
Or  dim  suffusion  veil'd.** 

**  And  again, 

"  Thus  with  the  year 
Seasons  return;  but  not  to  me  returns 
Day,  or  the  sweet  approach  of  ev*n  or  morn,.^ 
Or  sight  of  vernal  bloom,  or  summer's  rose, 
Or  flocks,  or  herds,  or  human  lace  divine ; 
But  clouds  instead,  and  ever  during  dark   ' 
Surrounds  me,  from  the  chearful  ways  of  men 
Cut  off",  and  for  the  book  of  knowledge  ftir 
Presented,  vnth  a  universal  blank 
Of  Nature's  works  to  me  expunged  and  ra&'d. 
And  wisdom  at  one  entrance  quite  shut  out.** 

Edward. — ^^  Those  beautiful  lines  make  one  quite  me- 
lancholy. Pray,  Sir,  can  you  explain  to  me  the  nature  and 
properties  of  the  eye  ?'* 

Dr.  Walker. — "  Some  few  of  ita  properties  I  can.  Had 
you  asked  its  anatomical  formation,  I  could  not  have  'satis- 
fied you ;  that  is  a  subject,  which  requires  intense  study^  and 
has  occupied  the  attention  and  lives  of  many  learned  men 
who  have  devoted  themselves  wholly  to  this  particular Mudy. 
What  kpo^rledge  I  have  acquired  relating  to  it,  I  Vill  detail 
for  your  benefit ;  and  small  though  it  be,  it  is  sufficient  to 
excite  sendations  of  the  deepest  astonishment,  as  well  as  those 
of  the  most  heartfelt  gratitude  for  the  blessings  it  confers* 

•*  In  the  first  place  the  eye  can  see  only^  very  small  part 
of  an  object  distinctly,  for  the  collateral  Jparts  of  an  object 
are  not  represented  distinctly  in  the  eye  ;  and  there^re  the 
eye  is  forced  to  turn  itself  successively  to  the  several  p^rts  of 
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the  object  it  wants  to  Tiew,  that  they  may  fall  near  the  axb 
of  the  eye»  where  alone  distinct  vision  is  performed. 

"  When  any  point  of  an  object  is  seen  distinctly  with  both 
eyes,  the  axes  of  both  eyes  are  directed  to  that  point,  and 
meet  there;  and  then  the  object  appears  single,  though 
looked  at  with  both  ejres ;  for  the  optic  nerves  are  so  framed, 
that  the  correspondent  parts  in  both  eyes^  lead  to  the  same 
place  in  the  brain,  and  give  but  one  sensation ;  and  the 
miage  will  be  twice  as  bright  with  both  eyes  as  with  one^ 
But  if  the  axes  of  both  eyes  be  not  directed  to  the  ol)ject^ 
that  object  will  appear  douUe,  a»  the  pictures  in  the  two  eyes 
do  not  fall  upon  correspondent  or  similar  parts  of  the  retina. 

'*  The  best  eye  can  hardly  distinguish  any  object  which 

at  the  eye  subtends  an  angle  less  than  half  a  mmute;  and 

very  few  can  distinguish  an  object  when  it  subtends  a  minute. 

If  Uie  distance  of  two  stars  in  the  heavens  be  not  greater 

,  than  this,  they  will  appear  as  one.  ^ 

*^  Though  men  may  see  distinctly  at  different  distances, 
by  alteHng  the  position  and  figure  of  the  crystalline,  yet  they 
can  only  see  distinctly  within  certain  limits,  and  nearer  than 
that,  objects  appear  confused.  But  these  limits  are  not  the 
same  in  different  people.  A  good  eye  can  see  distinctly 
when  the  rays  fall  parallel  upon  it ;  and  then  the  principal 
focus  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  eye* 

'^  A  man  can  judge  at  a  small  distance  with  one  eye,  by 
frequently  observing  how  much  variation  is  made  in  the  eye 
to  make  the  object  distinct;  and  from  this  a  habit  of  judging 
is  acquired-  But  this  cannot  be  done  at  great  distances, 
because,  though  the  distance  be  varied,  the  change  in  the 
eye  becomes  then  insensible. 

<*  But  a  man  can  judge  of  greater  distances  with  both 
eyes,  than  he  can  with  one ;  for  the  eyes  being  at  a  distance 
from  one  another,  as  long  as  that  distance  has  a  sensible  pro- 
portion to  the  distance  of  the  object,  he  gets  a  habit  <^  judg-» 
ing,  by  the  position  of  the  axes  of  the  eyes,  which  are  idwajB 
divected  to  that  point ;  and  different  distances  require  dif- 
ferent positions  of  the  axes,  which  depends  on  the  motions 
of  the  eyes,  and  which  we  feel ;  but  in  very  great  distances, 
no  judgment  con  be  made  from  the.metion  of  the  eyes,  or 
their  internal  parts.  Therefore  we  can  only  guess  at  the 
distances  from  the  magnitude^  colour,  and  the  position  ^ 
itttei^acent  bodies. 

*  <  Whatever  h'gbt  falls  upon  that  part  of  the  retina,  whence 
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the  optic  nerve  springs,  makes  no  impression ;  and  therefore, 
if  the  picture  of  an  object  falls  thereon,  it  is  not  perceited, 
and  that  object  is  invisiblQ.  This  will  appear  bj  placing  a 
small  bright  object  before  you^  and  looking  at  it  with  one 
eye :  then  moving  one  eye  laterally  towards  the  contrary 
side  (towards  the  left,  if  it  be  the  right  eye),  the  object  will 
disappear,  and  seem  to  be  lost ;  and  moving  it  still  farther,  it 
will  re-appear.  This  place  is  not  however  lit  the  bottom  of 
the  eye,  but  nearer  the  nose  in  both  of  them  ;  so  that  no 
rays,  either  parallel  or  diverging,  that  come  from  any  ob- 
ject»  can  fall  upon  that  place  in  both  the  eyes ;  so  that  any  ^ 
object  we  direct  the  eyes  to,  will  always  be  visible,  at  least  to 
one  eye.  But  the  same  bright  object  may  be  made  to  disap« 
pear  to  both  eyes,  by  directing  the  axes  of  both  eyes  to  a 
point  a  Httle  beyond  the  nose,  to  be  found  fy  trials. 

**  Dimness  of  sight  generally  attends  old  people,  and  it 
may  arise  from  either  of  these  two  causes  : 

^^  By  the  eyes  growing  flat,  and  not  uniting  the  ra3r8  at 
die  retina,  which  causes  indistinctness  of  vision ;  or, 

**  By  the  opacity  of  the  humours  of  the  eye,  which,  in 
time,  lose  their  transparency  in  some  degree;  from  whence 
it  follows,  that  a  great  deal  of  the  light  that  enters  the  eye, 
is  stopt  and  lost ;  and  every  object  appears  fkint  and  dim. 

^  As  the  rays  of  light  flowing  from  an  object,  and  paint- 
ing its  image  upon  the  retina,  are  the  immediate  cause  of 
seeing ;  so  where  there  is  no  light,  there  can  be  no  vision  : 
consequently  without  light,  the  eye  becomes  a  machine  ut« 
terly  useless;  as  it  can  give  us  no  manner  of  information  of 
the  existence  of  bodies  at  a  distance  from  us. 

**  People's  different  length  of  sight  is  owing  to  a  more  or 
less  convexity  of  the  cornea  and  crystalline  humour  of  the 
eye :  the  rounder  these  are,  the  nearer  will  be  focus  or  point 
of  the  meeting  rays^  and  so  much  the  nearer  must  an  object 
be  brot^ht  to  see  it  weH.  The  case  of  short-sighted  people 
is  only  an  over-roiindnest  of  the  eye,  which  makes  a  very 
near  foeus ;  and  that  of  o}d  people  is  a  sinking  or  flattening 
<^the  eye,  whereby  the  focus  is  thrown  to  a  great  distance; 
hence  the  former  may  properly  be  called  eyes  of  too  short, 
and  the  latter  eyes  of  loo  long,  a  focus.  The  remedy  for  the 
last  is  a  convex'glass,  to  supply  the  want  of  convexity  in  the 
eye  itself,  and  bring  the  rays  to  a  shorter  ^us ;  but  the  first 
require  a  concaive  gla^  to  scatter  the  rays,  and  prevent  them 
coming  to  a  point  too  soon. 
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"  Kothiog^  k  more  common,  than  to  observe  old  people 
holding  objects  which  they  would  examine,  at  a  great  dis- 
tance from  them,  for  the  reason  above-mentioned  ;  and  cverj 
one  knows,  that  short-sighted  people  cannot  distinguish  an 
obj^ot  witboat  bringing  it  veiy  near  to  their  eyes.  Both  ex- 
tremes are  very  iniioiivement ;  but*  those  whose  eyes  are  flat 
by  agc»  should  remen^er  with  satisfaction,  that  they  have 
enjoyed  the  pleasure  of  them  for  many  years ;  and  the  short- 
sighted may  comfort  themselves,  that  they  can  distinguish 
much  smaller  objects  than  long  sighted  people ;  for  the  ob^ 
ject  is  magnified  in  proportion  to  the  roundness  of  the  eye 
and  the  nearness  of  the  focus,  and  consequently  appears  four 
times  as  big  to  an  eye  i^hose  focus  is  but  four  inches  off,  as 
it  does  to  one  whose  focal  distance  ia at  eight  inches,  ^hor^ 
sighted  people  have  also  this  farther  advantage,  that  agie  imi. 
proves  their  eyes,  by  the  same  means  that  it  impairs  other 
pteple's,  that  is,  by  making  them  more  flat. 

"  The  nearer  any  object  can  be  brought  to  the  eye,  the 
the  larger  will  the  angle  under  whidi  it  appears,  and  the 
more  it  will  be  magnified. 

<*  Now  that  distance  from,  the  naked  eye,  where  the  gene- 
rality of  people  are  supposed  to  see  small  objects  best,  is 
about  six  inches;  consequently,  when  such  objects  are 
brought  nearer  than  this  measure,  they  will  become  less  dis- 
tinct ;  and  if  they  are  brought  to  four  or  three  inches,  they 
will  scarce  be  seen  at  all.  But  by  the  help  of  convex  glasses, 
we  are  enabled  to  view  things  clearly  at  much  shorter  dis. 
tances  than  these;  for  it  is,  the  nature  of  a  convex  lens,  to 
render  an  abject  distinctly  visible  to  the  eye^  at  the  distance 
•fits  focus-;  wherefore,  the  smaller  a  lens  is,  and  the, more 
its  convexity,  the  nearer  is  its  focus,  and  the  more  its  mag^- 
nifying  power* 

**  Wheu  glasses  are  put  in  fi'ames  for  spectacles,  th^se 
frames  ought  not  to  be  straight,  to  plac^  both  eyes  hi  the 
same  plane,  but  they  should  be  so  bent  in  the  middle,,  that 
the  axes  of  both  glasses  may  be  directed  to  one  pointi  at  such 
a  distance  as  you  generally  look  with  spectacles.  By  this 
means  the  ey«  will  fall  perpendicular  upon  both  glasses,  and 
make  the  object  appear  distinct :  but  if  they  fall  obliquely 
upon  the  glasses,  this  obliquity  will  give  a  confused  appear^ 
ttnce  to  the  objects  tO/which  the  eyes  are  directed." 

ISdward. — **  The  best  spectacles  are  made  irmn  the 
Brazilian  pebble ;  are  they  not  ?*' 
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Dr.  Walker.— ^"  ^es. 

••  Thus  much  for  the  eye  and  its  waiulerful  properties  • 
and  now,  Edward,  to  bed,  where  for  a  ti<iie  that  precious 
sense  will,  I  hope,  soon  be  soothed  to  a  transitory  state  of 
insensibility.     1*0-  morroiy.  yxiu  know  we  visit  Twer." 
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Upon  arriving  at  the  elegant  city  of  Twer,  formerly  the 
residence  of  the-ancient  dukes  of  Russia,  they  regaled  them- 
selves upon  a  delicious  fish  called  Sterlets,  which  are  cauglH; 
in  the  river  Wolga.  After  dinner  they  strolled  through  the 
town,  which  stands  at  the  confluence  of  the  Twerza  and  thfe 
Wolga,  and  which  suffered  by  conflagration  in  1763.  It  is 
rebuilt  oii  a  plan  suggested  by  the  empress,  who  advanced 
about  60,000/.  i  in  shares  of  about  800/.  each,  to  those  who 
erected  brick  houses :  she  had  a  little  after  generously  re- 
mitted one  half  of  the  debt,  and  founded  si  school  for  the  in^ 
Jtruction  of  200  pupils.  Here  is  also  a  seminary  that  admits 
600  students,  and  an  academy  for  120  of  the  nobility.  This 
town. is  commercial,  and  is  the  thoroughfare  for  all  the  mer- 
chandize, sent  by  water  from  Siberia  and  the  southern  pro* 
vinceiB  to  Pdterdburg,  and  bids  ^r  to  rival  the  finest  provin. 
cial  cities  of  Europe.  Provisions  are  extremely  cheap  here^ 
and  the  inhabitants  enjoy  most  of  the  luxuries  of  life  in  great 
profusion.  It  however  contains  nothiiig  extraordinarily  cu- 
rious, to  arrest  a  traveller's  notice;  although  it  presents 
many  allurements  to  those  who  are  anxious  to  find  a  comfort" 
able  place  of  residence. 

Dr.  Walker,  therefore,  and  his  pupil,  proceeded  on  the 
following  day  to  Torshok,  and  from  thence  to  Moscow. 
.    ^^  Moscow  is  like  a  phoenix,''  said  the  Doctor,  as  they  en- 
tered the  city,  "  it  is  rising  from  its  ashes." 

Edwahd. — "  Was  it  not  strange.  Sir,  that  the  ancients 
should  give  jsuch  implicit  credence  to  the  fable^of  the  Phoe- 
nix?" 

Dk.'  Walker. — **  Yes.  But  that  it  was  formerly  betieve^ 
by  them,  we  have  the  authority  of  Herodotus,  You  recol- 
lect what  he  says  upon  tbt  subjject?" 
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Edwa  rd. — "  Yes,  Sir.  He  says  that  there  was  never 
'but  one  at  the  same  time,  and  that  he  was  brought  forth  in 
Arabia ;  that  he  lived  five  or  six  hundred  years,  and  was  of 
the  size  of  an  eagle.  His  head  was  adorned  with  a  shining 
crest,  the  feathers  of  the  neck  were  of  a  beautiful  gold  co- 
lour, and  the  rest  of  his  body  was  purple  ;  his  tail  was  white 
intermixed  with  red,  and  his  eyes  sparkling  like  stars.  When 
he  was  old,  and  found  his  end  approaching,  he  built  a  nest 
with  wood  and  aromatic  spices,  and  then  died.  Of  his  bones 
and  marrow,  a  worm  was  produced,  out  of  which  another 
Phoenix  is  formed.  His  first  care  was  to  solemnize  his  parents 
obsequies,  for  which  purpose  he  made  up  a  ball,  in  the  shape 
of  an  e^,  with  abundance  of  perfumes  of  myrrrh,  as  heavy 
as  he  could  carry,  which  he  often  essayed  beforehand ;  then 
he  made  a  hole  in  it,  in  which  he  depooted  his  parent's  body, 
closing  it  carefully  up  with  myrrh  and  other  perfumes.  After 
this  he  took  up  the  precious  load  on  his  shoulders,  and  flying 
to  the  aitar  of  the  sun,  at  Heliopolis,  he  there  burnt  it." 

On  the  following  morning  Dr.  Walker,  and  his  young 
friend  visited  the  Foundling- Hospital,  which  was  founded  by 
the  empress  Catherine  11,  and  is  supported  by  voluntary 
contributions,  legacies,  and  other  charitabie  endowments.  It 
is  an  immense  quadrangular  building,  and  is  calculated  to 
accommodate  upwards  of  8000  foundlings.  These  children 
are  well  brought  up,  and  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  they  are 
permitted  to  chase  a  trade,  and  at  twentr  they  leave  the 
hospital,  and  have  the  peculiar  privilege  of  setting  up  in  bu* 
siness  in  any  part  of  Russia,  a  sum  of  money  being  given 
them  for  that  purpose. 

The  Kremlin  is  one  of  the  most  extensive  palaces  in  the 
wqrid.  It  contains  a  palace,  a  cathedral  with  nine  towers 
covered  with  copper  doubly  gilt,  five  convents,  four  parish 
churches,  their  spires  richly  gilt,  an  arsenal,  and  several  other 
public  buildings.  The  Russians  are  passionately  fond  of 
bells;  and  few  actions  indicate  so  much  piety  as  the  gift  of  a 
stupendous  bell.  ^  The  English,  you  know,  Edward,  are  as 
celebrated  for  their  love  of  bells  as  the  Russians ;  but  the 
difference  between  the  two  partialities  is  this,  the  mze  of  the 
bell  constitutes  its  beauty  and  merit  in  the  dominions  of 
Alexander,  while  in  England  it  is  its  musical  property,  which 
enhances  its  value.  The  English  are  said  to  have  reduced 
bell-ringing  to  a  science.'*  The  Moskwa,  from  which  M os^ 
cow  takes  its  name,  is  a  small,  stream^  navigable  in  the 
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summer  for  boats  only.  The  style  in  Vhich  Moscow  is  re- 
building, is  very  much  in  its  former  style.  Lai  ge  and  small 
houses  stand  side  by  side,  and  present  a  motley  appearance 
of  poverty  and  splendour.  When  Buonaparte  and  his  de- 
structive army  entered  Moscow,  after  having  stripped  the 
principal  houses,  they  battered  the  shells  down  with 
cannon,  and  even  broke  open  the  tombs  of  the  dead  to 
find  treasure.  The  rage  of  the  French  emperor  when  he 
found  the  inhabitants  had  set  fire  to  their  houses,  thus  vented 
itself  upon  the  possessions  of  those  whose  property  had  es- 
caped that  all  devouring  element." 

Upon  paisang  through  some  of  the  suburbs  of  the  city, 
our  travellers  were  surprised  at  the  paucity  of  the  population 
in  this  immense  town ;  upon  mentioning  this  circumstance 
to  their  host,  he  smiled,  and  bade  them  take  such  a  direc* 
tion,  and  they  would  find  people  enough.  They  immediately 
directed  ^heir  st^ps  to  the  quarter  he  pointed  out,  and  wer^ 
amply  gratified  with  the  curious  and  novel  spectade  which 
presented  itself  to  their  observation .  G  reeks,  Turks,  Poleg^ 
Cossacks,  Chinese,  French,  Italians,  Germans,  in  short  in- 
habitants from  every  part  of  Europe  and  Asia  were  here  m*- 
sembled,  all  habited  in  their  respective  costumes.  '^  This  is 
a  perfect  masquerade,"  observed  Doctor  Walker,  as  they 
forced  their  way  through  the  busy  crowd,  ''  where,  if  ead^ 
of  the  different  characters  could  divest  himself  of  his  inter- 
ested pursuits,  so  &r«s  to  be  able  to  comment  upon  those 
who  surround  him,  what  various  remarks  we  should  hear* 
Look  at  those  Kirgissians  with  their  bald  heads  covered  with 
conical  embroidered  caps,  and  their  sheep  skins  as  garments; 
ol%erve  those  CHinese,  and  those  wild  Bucharians ;  to  them 
we  appear  equally  extraordinary  as  they  do  to  us,  and  their 
contempt  of  our  smart  broad-cloth,  had  they  leisure  to.  ex- 
press it,  would  perhaps  excite  our  risibility^  not  our  indigna' 
Hon.  There  we  have  the  advantage  over  them.  We  have 
seen  too  much  of  mankind,  and  traversed  too  many  different 
countries  to  feel  hurt  at  the  observations  of  those  who  are  nojt 
like  us  ciiizem  of  the  xjoorld.  Bu^  come,  Edward,  let  us  take 
a  view  of  the  amusements  of  these  good  people.  I  see  a 
crowd  assembled  a  short  distance  from  this  exchange,  who 
are  engaged  with  no  less  zeal  in  the  pursuit  of  pleasure,,  than 
those  who  surround  us,  where  business  gives  an  air  of  such 
importance  to  every  countenance.  1  fear  we  must  be  but 
spectators^  not  actors  in  this^  animated  scene^"  continued  the 
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Doctor,  as  they  approached  one  of  the  iqe-biUs,  down  whicfi 
numbers  of  persons  were,  with  astonishing  rapidity,  gliding  in 
sledges,  very  like  a  butcher's  tray. 

Edward.—"  How  are  these  hills  formed,  Sir ;  they  ap- 
pear perfectly  smooth ;  if  they  are  artificial,  they  are  very 
mgeniously  contrived." 

Dr.  Walker. — "  A  scaffolding,  which  is  generally  thirty 
feet  high,  being  erected  upon  the  frozen  river,  boards  or 
planks,  four  yards  broad^  are  laid  in  an  inclined  position  from 
the  top,  their  ends  resting  on  the  ice.  Pieces  of  ice,  about  four 
inches  square,  are  then  laid  close  together  upon  these  planks 
beingsprinkledwith  water  they  become  quickly  one  solid  mass. 

''  It  requires  no  small  agility  and'  skill  to  steer  those 
sledges  accurately ;  and  observe,  Edward,  how  those  boys 
skate  down  there  upon,  one  leg,'^  continued  the  Doctor; 
**  thus  you  see  what  creatures  of  habit  and  education,  we  are, 
place  either  of  us  upon  the  top  of  that  scaffolding,  and  we 
should,  I  fear,  not  have  resolution  even  to  enter  the  sledge : 
pdt  that  boy  in  the  whiskey,  and  tell  him  to  drive  a  spirited 
horse,  he  would  express  the  same  fears  and  ignorance  as  we 
do  about  the  sledge.  Many  a  brave  man,  who  has  faced 
the  enemy  with  dauntless  brow  in  the  field  of  battle,  has 
iievc;r  been  able  to  conquer  his  fears  of  the  water,  so  far  as 
to  enter  a  boat ;  while  the  sailor,  on  the  other  hand,  who  has 
often  dared  the  storm,  may  tremble  at  his  own  shadow  in  the 
dark,  so  inconsisteht  an  animal  is  man !  Peter  the  Great  had 
an  extraordinary  antipathy  to  the  water.  I  have  heard  that 
his  fears  were  accounted  for  by  the  following  circumstance : 
when  he  was  quite  a  child,  he  wb$  travelling  with  his  mother, 
and  duripg  their  journey  they  either  passed  near,  or,  I  be- 
lieve, crossed  abridge  over  a  tremendous  cataract.  The  rush 
of  the  water,  and  its  tremendous  noise,  made  such  an  asto- 
nishing impression  on  his  childish  imagination,  that  he  was 
from  that  moment  always  -seized  with  a  vfolent  trembling 
whenever  he  approacheil  a  river,  or  even  the  smallest  stream- 
let. As,  however  he  advanced  to  manhood,  the  conside. 
ration  of  the  great  disadvaiatage  this  antipathy  would  be  to 
the  prosecution  of  his  future  plans,  which  were  yet  but 
dawning  on  his  mind,  he  was  in  the  habit  of  expressing  much 
uneasiness  upon  the  subject ;  being,  therefore,  one  day  by 
the  side  of  a  river,  one  of  his  courtiers  plunged  in,  crossed  it^ 
and  then  returned  to  his  master.  Peter  watched  his  progress 
with  mingled  sensations  of  terror  and  envy;  bat  at  lengtli 
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afler  a  considerable  degree  of  agitation^  he  so  far  subdued 
his  fearsy  that  he  followed  the  directions  of  his  friend,  he  also 
plunged  into  the  water,  and  from  that  moment  not  a  trace  of 
his  former  apprehensions  remained.  I  believe  we  have  now 
seen  all  that  is  to'  be  seen  in  this  rising  city,  and,  therefore, 
to-morrow,  agreeably  to  the  plan  we  have  marked  out,  we 
will  proceed  to  Smolensko,  on  our  way  to  Konigsberg.  I 
protest  there  is  our  Highland  laddie  skaiting,"  continued  the 
Doctor,  **  he  appears  to  afford  more  amusement  than  he 
receives ;  those  people,  by  their  gestures,  seem  inclined  to 
persuade  him  to  mount  the  scaffold;  but  I  hope  Colin, 
though  he  appears  a  little  merry,  has  not  so  far  lost  his  good 
understanding  as  to  make  such  an  attempt." 

At  this  moment  the  Highlander  espied  his  master,  and 
brushing  through  the  surrounding  crowd,  he  soon  reached 
them. 

*^  Colin  maun  gang  hame  with  ye,"  said  he,  as  he  dofied 
his  cap,  **  for  the  Russians  are  too  fond  of  liquor  for  him. 
I  ken  but  little  hovf  much  I  have  drank.  Their  heads 
are  strong  as  well  as  their  liquor." 

"  The  intense  cold,  Colin,  habituates  them  to  the  use  of 
.strong  liquors,"  replied  the  Doctor,  "  and  they  can  drink  a 
large  quantity  before  they  feel  any  ill  effects  from  i^ ;  but  to- 
morrow we  leave  Moscow,  Colin." 
'  **  Tm  right  glad  on't;  and  where  are  we  going  then  ?" 

Dk.  Wai^kbr. — ^'  To  Smolensko,  and  from  thence  to 
Prussia;  so  Colin,  follow  us  home,  and  prepare  for  to-morrow's 
journey.  This  city  is  of  great  importance,  Edward ;  it  is  the 
centre  of  the  inland  trade  of  Russia,  and  communicates  by 
water  with  Petersburg,  with  Asoph,  and  with  Astracan. 


SECTION  VI. 

CHIEF  TOWNS — THEIR  TJIAFFIO — FORESTS. 

**  Dr.  Walker. — **  And  now,  by  the  bye,  we  will,  if  you 
please,  just  take  a  slight  glance  at  the  principal  towns  in  the 
Kuss'  a  doa^inions,  and  I  will  begin  with  Revel,  a  rich  town, 
in  whose  harbour  part  of  the  Russian  fleet  is  laid  up.  Here 
are  good  houses,  fine  gardens,  and  a  college  with  four  pro* 
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feasors.  It  has  anmially  two  fairs,  which  ai^  well  attended 
by  English  and  Dutch  merchants. 

**  Pawlow,  on  the  Oka,  is  the  Birmingham  of  Russia. 

**  Wologda  has  also  a  considerable  trade ;  the  country  is 
marshy,  and  abounds  with  forests,  lakes  and  rivers ;  the  wool 
in  these  parts  is  of  a  good  quality. 

**  Archangel,  the  emporium  of  the  north  of  Russia,  ex- 
ports timber,  tallow,  bristles,  hemp,  flax,  mats,  linseed,  rye, 
wheat,  iron,  train  oil,  tar,  and  pitch.  In  winter  the  weather 
is  hitensely  cold,  but  serene ;  in  summer  it  is  remarkably 
hot.     Near  the  rivers  the  country  is  fertile. 

**  Odessa  is  situated  on  an  extensive  bay  of  the  Black  Sea, 
So  great  is  the  traffic  carried  on  at  this  place,  that  in  the 
year  1803,  before  the  first  of  May,  502  ships  arrived.  Grain 
IB  the  thief  export. 

"  The  port  of  Toganrog  is  of  great  consequence  to  Rus- 
sia. The  environs  are  fertile,  and  trade  considerable,  though 
in  the  winter  months  it  is  interrupted  by  ice. 

"  The.  country,  from  Asoph  to  the  Donet2,  is  rich,  and 
inhabited  by  industrious  Tartars.  Pit  coal  is  found  almost 
on  the  surface ;  limestone  and  clay  are  plentiful. 

**  Cronstadt,  on  the  island  of  Retusari  in  the  Gulf  of  Fin« 
land,  is  the  chief  arsenal  of  Russia. 

"  Riga,  250  miles  S.  E.  by  E.  of  Stockholm,  is  very  opu- 
lent, and  the  most  commercial  port  in  Russia,  Petersburg  ex- 
oqi^ted.  It  is  situated  about  five  miles  up  the  Duno,  over 
which  is  a  floating  bridge.  The  environs  are  deep  and  barren 
sands.  Its  principal  exports  are  hemp,  flax,  timber,  pitch, 
tar  and  potash. 

**  -Caffa  or  Theodosia,  has  an  excellent  harbour,  a  produc- 
tive vicinity,  and  a  mild  climate. 

f  *  Cherson,  the  chief  mart  of  the  south  of  Russia,  is  so 
unhealthy  in  the  months  of  July  and  August,  that  the  opu- 
lent retire  up  the  country.  It  was  here  that  the  humane 
Howard  ejided  his  days,  and  his  memory  is  held  in  the  high- 
est veneration. 

**  Jaroslavvl  is  a  well-built  trading  town,  on  the  Wolga.  Its 
manufactures  of  red- leather,  woollen  and  linen  are  in  great 
esthnation. 

"  Astracan  is  situated  about  50  miles  from  the  Caspian, 
on  an  island  of  the  Wolga,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  strong 
wall :  it  has  a  good  harbour,  and  enjoys  an  extensive  com- 
merce with  Persia  and  India.    The  fish  here  are  excellent, 
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and  the  salt  met  with  in  these  parts,  is  a  consderable  article 
of  trade. 

'<  Tobolsk  is  situated  on  a  high  hill  of  great  extent.  The 
inhabitants  are  chiefly  Mahometan  Tartars  and  Russian  ex- 
iles :  their  commerce  with  China  is  very  considerable.  To 
the  S.  E.  between  the  rivers  Irtish  and  Oby,  are  very  pro* 
ductive  silver  mines. 

'*  Irkutsk  contains  about  2000  wooden  houses.  The  go« 
vemment  of  this  name  is  the  largest,  but  least  peopled  part 
of  the  empire." 

Soon  after  our  travellers  quitted  Moscow,  they  entered 
the  vast  forest  of  Vok>nski.  Here  as  they  traversed  roads 
which  were  at  this  season  of  the  year  almost  impassable, 
they  were  repeatedly  in  great  danger.  Sometimes  their 
progress  was  interrupted  by  drffted  snow,  and  sometimes  by 
the  trunks  of  trees,  which  had  fallen  across  the  road.  More 
than  once  they  were  obliged  to  quit  their  vehicle,  and  assist 
in  removing  the  obstacles  which  impeded  their  progress. 
The  strength  of  their  faithful  Highlander  was  at  these  times 
of  incalculable  service  to  them.  One  night  they  passed  in 
their  t^arriage,  and  with  difficulty  the  next  day  they  reached 
Viasma. 

"  What  an  immense  forest  is  that  of  Volonski  we  have 
just  traversed,'*  said  Edward,  as  they  entered  Viasma; 
"  Why  how  long  do  you  think  it  is,  Sir  ?*' 

Dr.  Walker. — "  Nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty  mjles; 
and  from  this  forest,  which  begins  at  Viasma,  and  reaches, 
as  you  perceive,  almost  close  to  the  gates  of  Moscow,  the 
greater  part  of  the  navies  of  Europe  are  supplied  with  masts. 
It  is  principally  composed  of  the  6r,  the  larch,  the  Scotch 
pine,  and  the  yew-leaved  fir ;  but  Russia  produces  also  the 
ehn,  the  lime,  from  the  inner  bark  of  which  the  Russian 
mats  are  made,  and  from  whose  blossoms  the  immense  swarms 
of  wild  bees  collect  their  honey;  the  elegant  birch,  the 
alder,  the  trembling  aspin,  and  the  Sycamore  contribute  also 
to  adorn  and  enrich  this  extensive  country.  On  the  pastoral 
banks  of  the  Don  and  the  Dnieper.  Oii  the  shores  of  the 
Black  Sea,  and  in  the  deep  recesses  of  the  Taurida,  the 
stately  oak,  the  black  and  white  poplars,  the  horn  beam,  the 
nettle  tree,  and  the  magnificent  beech,  grow  in  wild  and  rich 
luxuriance.  Many  of  our  English  fruit  trees  blossom  and 
thrive  in  different  parts  of  this  vast  empire ;  besides  which  4t 
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boasts  of  the  oHve  and  pomegranate,  not  to  mention  peaches, 
apricots,  vines,  &c. 

Two  days  they  remained  at  Viasma;  for  Doctor  Walker 
felt  rather  indoposed.  The  journey  through  the  forest  of 
Volonski  had  exhausted  him  extremely ;  but  on  the  morning 
of  tlie  third  day  after  their  arrival,  they  again  set  forth,  and 
after  a  less  fatiguing  journey  they  arrived  at  Smolensko,  the 
capital  of  the  government  of  the  same  name.  The  approach 
to  this  city  is  particularly  picturesque.  Smolensko  is  built 
on  two  mountains,  and  on  the  valley  between  them.  1  he 
alternate  rising  and  sinking  of  the  walls,  from  the  inequality 
of  the  ground,  tHeir  Gothic  architecture,  and  grotesque 
towers,  the  steeples  rising  above  the  trees,  which  in  general 
conceal  the  houses ;  the  gardens,  meadows,  and  corn,  fields, 
which  are  all  mingled  together  within  the  city  walls,  forna 
the  most  agreeable  and  most  extraordinary  ^ight  imagin- 
able. 

Smolensko  carries  on  some  trade  with  Dantzic,  Riga  and 
the  Ukraine,  in  linen,  hemp,  honey,  wax,  furs,,  timber  and 
iron ;  yet  it  contains  no  object  of  particular  interest ;  and 
Dr.  Walker  and  his  young  iriettd,  therefore,  did  but  sleep 
there  one  night.  ' 


SECTION  Vlf . 

RUSSIAN  CUSTOMS  AND  AMUSEMENTS. 

MiNCHi,  in  Russian  Lithuania,  was  the  next  town  they 
stopped  at,  celebrated  for  its  honey;  and  from  thence  they 
proceeded  to  Wilna,  rendered  immortal  by  the  council  of 
war  which  Buonaparte  held  with  his  officers  in  his  retreat 
from  Moscow,  in  the  year  1813.  At  this  place  he  took  leave 
of  his  army,  and  returned  to  France  overwhelmed  by  defeats 
and  misfortune.  Wilna  is  a^arge  city  containing  an  univer- 
sity, and  upwards  of  forty  churches,  most  of  which  belong  to 
the  Roman  Catholics.  Its  situation  i»very  picturesque,  being 
seated  in  a  mountainous  country  on  several  little  e-minences. 

At  an  entertainment  given  at  Wilna,  by  a  Polish  noble- 

.  man,  Edward  was  extremely  surprised  at  one  custom  in 

particular,  which  Doctor  Walker  assured  him  upon  their  re- 
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turn  home,  was  rery  general  throughout  Poland,  and  which 
the  nobility  never  relinquish  when  they  settle  in  foreign 
climes^  of  which  the  present  instance  was  an  example.  The 
nobleman,  seated  at  the  head  of  the  table,  gave  his  servant 
part  of  the  meat  from  his  plate,  and  presented  him  with  his 
own  cup  to  drink  out  of,  "  Do  you  not,*'  continued  the 
Doctor,  '^  trace  the  origin  of  this  custom  to  a  very  distant 
|>eriod  ?" 

EuwAaD.— "  It  must  be  from  the  ancient  custom  of  hav- 
ing a  cup-bearer,  who  alwavs  tasted  the  wine  before  they 
presented  it  to  their  lord,  lest  the  liquor  should  be  poi- 
soned.*' ^ 

**  Just  so,"  replied  the  Doctor,  "  most  of  those  national 
peculiarities  may  be  traced  to  the  most  remote  times.  Even 
the  origin  of  that  silly  custom  of  making  April  Fools  has 
been  accounted  for  by  antiquarians,  as  originating  in  the 
commemoration  of  Noah's  disappointment  when  the  raven 
returned  disconsolately  to  him.  Can  you  not  imagine  that 
the  raven  owes  its  title  o£  ill-omened  tp  this  very  circumstance  ? 
Are  not  the  olive  branch  and  the  .dove  emblems  of  peace ; 
and  the  application  they  mvst  owe  to  the  return  of  the  dove 
with  the  olive  branch,  a  proof  that  the  waters  had  subsided 
from  off  the  face  of  the  earth.  This  pastime,  if  such  it  may 
be  called,  is  kept  up  to  a  great  extent  in  many  parts  of  India, 
where  tlie  chief  men,  even  princes  themselves,  are  not 
ashamed  to  send  their  ministers  on  April  fool's  errands,  even 
to  a  considerable  inconvenience.  AH  these  nations  retain 
some  idea  of  the  flood  of  Noah,  (who  is  said  to  be  the  Odin* 
of  the  Scandinavians  and  other  ancient  nations,)  to  whom, 
under  different  names,  they  pay  some  sort  of  adoration. 

"  When  tlie  nations  were  dispersed  at  the  confusion  of 
tongues,  they  spread  in  every  direction,  and  in  the  course 
of  time  peopled  the  whole  earth.  The  Chinese  affirm  that 
Noah  settled  in  China.     The  descendants  of  Ham  peopled 

*  Valiancy  supposes  tbe  Butlha  of  the  Indians,  and  tLe  Woden,  or 
Odin  of  the  /North  are  the  same.  He  also  imagines  tliat  the  Taut  of 
the  Phoenicians,  and  tlie  Hertnes  of  Upper  Egypt,  are  only  the  varied 
appellation  of  some  distinguithed  character,  the  immediate  descendant 
of  Noah.  The  Indian  Boodtdi  War,  or  dies  Boodhy  is  the  fourth  day 
of  tbe  week,  which  answers  to  the  Oreek  and  Remain  application  of 
that  day  to  Mercury,  all  of  which  answer  to  our  Woden  diet,  by  cor- 
raption  called  Wednesday,  '      '         ' 
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Africa^  who  was  worshipped  under  the  title  of  Jupiter  Atn- 
mon.* 

**  Japhet  peopled  Europe.  That  a  resemblance  should 
therefore  be  traced  between  some  of  the  old  fashioned  cus- 
toms of  people  so  far  distant  as  India  and  Britain,  is  not  so 
very  astonishing,  since  all  are  descended  from  one  common 
stock.  Our  May  Day  festivities  are  also  kept  up  in  several 
parts  of  Hindostan  with  dances,  songs  and  garlands  of  flow- 
ers. The  sports  begin  at  a  certain  signal  given  by  a  priest, 
who  announces  the  happy  approach  of  summer  by  the  en- 
trance of  the  sun  into  Aries.  But  this  subject  would  lead 
us  into  a  maze,  through  which  it  would  require  the  guidancer 
of  a  skilful  antiquary ;  and  they  even  are  often  obliged  to 
content  themselves  with  simple  conjecture.  The  studies  of 
an  antiquary  are,  however,  bewitching ;  and  if  I  could  have 
followed  the  bent  of  my  own  inclinations  exactly  and  en* 
tirelyt  I  should  have  been  as  earnest  in  collecting  and  in- 
specting mouldering  statues,  antique  vases,  and  ancient  and 
obsolete  customs  as  any  antiquary  living;  but,  I  believe, 
Edward,  from  the  stillness  that  pervades  the  inn,  all  are  re- 
tired to  rest,  and  we  will  follow  their  example:  so  good 
night.'' 

On  quitting  Wilna  they  visited  the  celebrated  town  of  Tilsit, 
where  Buonaparte  gave  law  to  the  emperor  Alexander,  and 
William  king  of  Prussia.  At  the  treaty  of  Tilsit,  Prussia  was 
reduced  one-half,  and  the  titles  of  Jerome,  Joseph,  and  Louis 
Buonaparte  to  the  kingdoms  of  Holland,  Naples  and  West- 
phalia, were  acknowledged  and  accepted  by  the  two  sovereigns 
of  the  North.  This  town  is  in  Prussian  Lithuania,  and  situated 
on  the  river  Memel.  It  contains  about  six  hundred  houses, 
and  seven  thousand  inhabitants ;  and  consists  of  two  long 
streets  principally,  and  a  suburb  called  the  liberty,  'i  he 
country  round  it  is  amazingly  fertile. 

On  the  following  day  as  they  were  passing  through  the 
streets,  they  met  the  nobleman  they  had  dined  with  in  a 
magnificent  and  princely  equipage,  shortly  after  which  his 
wife,  who  was  about  fourteen  only,  drove  by  them  in  a  coach 

*  The  scite  of  the  celebrated  temple  of  Jnplter  Ammon  has  been 
lately  ascertained  by  Mr.  Browne,  and  afterwards  confimied  by  Mr. 
Homeman,  at  Siwah ;  which  they  snppose  to  be  tlie  Oasis  of  the 
aacienta.  Siwah  is  the  only  fertile  spot  to  be  found  for  many  miles 
in  the  great  desert  west  of  Egypt,  and  it  is  about  252  miles  from 
Cairo. 
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and  six,  with  a  number  of  servants.  Tlie  equipages  of  this 
Pole  were  magnificent  and  princely  to  a  great  degree.  She 
was  also  attended  by  an  old  gentleman  usher,  an  old  gentle- 
woman  as  her  governante,  and  a  dwarf  of  each  sex  to  hold 
up  her  train;  when  she  visited  at  night,  her  presence  was 
apnounoed  by  a  profusion  of  flambeaux,.  This  is  the  usual 
style  kept  up  by  the  superior  Poles ;  but  there  are  many  of 
chem  who  are  very  poor ;  these  are  kept  as  appendages  in 
the  &milies  of  those  who  are  more  wealthy  than  themselves, 
and  who  give  th^m  an  asylum  in  their  houses,  and  treat  tliem 
but  a  little  better  than  superior  servants,  altliough  they  allow 
them  one  distinction ;  they  are  occasionally  permitted  to  «it 
uncovered  at  the  same  table  with  his  benefactor,  with  a  pea- 
sant boy  behind  their  chair  as  an  attendant. 

Edward. — *<  What  a  degrading  system,  and  how  incon- 
sistent with  the  usual  pride  and  hauteur  of  the  Polish  nobi- 
lity. I  think  the  Polish  dress.  Sir,  the  most  elegant  I  ever 
saw.*' 

Da.  Walker. — ^<  It  is  indeed  peculiarly  so.  It  is  said 
that  Charles  II.  had  some  idea  of  jntroducing  the  cloak  and 
its  appendages  at  the  English  court.  But  he  met  with  no 
encouragement ;  and  as.  he  had  sense  enough  to  suppose  that 
neither  the  cut  of  a  coat,  nor  the  hanging  of  a  cloak  made  a 
gentleman,  he  relinquished  his  plan  altogether." 


CHAPTER  XI. 

PRUSSIA. 

SECTION  I. 

GENERAL  VIEW  OF  PRUSSIA. 

Upon  arriving  at  Konigsberg,  Dr.  Walker  enquired  if  they 
could  sail  fVom  thence  to  Dantzic,  and  having  received  an 
answer  in  the  affirmative,  they  made  arrangements  for  this 
excursion ;  previous  to  which  they  visited  the  palace,  a  mag- 
nificent building,  containing  a  hall  274?  feet  long  and  59 
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broad,  without  any  pillars  to  support  it,  as  well  as  the  town.' 
hall  and  the  cathedral,  which  are  fine  structures.  From  the 
top  of  the  castle  to  which  there  is  an  ascent  of  284  steps, 
there  is  an  extensive  and  magnificent  prospect.  Konigsberg 
is  a  place  of  great  trade,  but  no  ships  drawing  more  than 
seven  feet  water,  can  pas§  the  bar ;  so  that  Pillau,  a  town  on 
the  Baltic,  is  in  fact  the  port  where  all  vessels  bound  for  the 
former  place  are  obliged  to  unlade,  and  the  merchandize  de- 
stined for  Konigsberg,  is  conveyed  to  that  town  in  small  craft. 
The  principal  exports  of  Prussia  from  M emel,  Konigsberg, 
Elbing,  Thorn,  Dantzic,  and  Stettin,  ^re  a  vaiiety  of  naval 
stores,  amber,  linsee^,  bempseed,  tallow,  and  a  consider^le ' 
quantity  of  grain.  The  imports  of' Prussia  are  £a^  and 
West  Indian  produce,  wine,  Sic. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Pillau,  on  a  neck  of  land 
formed  by  the  Frisch  NoeflT,  large  quantities  of  amber  are 
found  at  the  depth  of  abbut  one  hundred  feet,  in  lumps  of  - 
various  sizes,  reposing  on  wad  coal.  It  is  sometimes  found 
in  pieces  weighing  five  pounds,  and  it  is  not  unfrequently 
picked  up  on  Che  shore  after  a  tempest.  Silesia  is  the  only 
part  of  the  Prussian  dominions  whicli  produces  any  thing 
like  minerals,  and  those  are  copper  and  lead,  agates,  jaspers, 
and  rock  crystals  are  also  found  in  this  part  of  the  country. 
The  general  course  of  the  Prussian  rivers  is  northward. 
The  Vistula  passes  Warsaw,  Plotsk,  Thorn,  Culm,  Neuburg, 
Marienburg ;  its  eastern  .branch  visits  EJbing  and  Pillau,  its 
western  joins  the  sea  at  Dantzic.  The  Pregel  meets  the 
Vistula  below  Konigsburg.  The  Niemen  joins  the  sea  be- 
low Meniel.  Prussia  is  much  varied  with  woods,  rivers,  and 
small  lakes. 

Afler  a  very  pleasant  sail  they  arrived  at  Dantzic,  the  gra- 
nary of  the  North.  "I  could  almost  wish,'*  said  Edward, 
we  were  going  to  Thorn  by  water :  at  any  rate,  I  hope  wc 
shall  have  a  road  that  is  decidedly  land  or  water ;  not  a  mix- 
ture of  both."  "True,"  replied  the  Doctor,  "I  heartily 
second  your  hopes,  if  that  would  do  any  good ;  but  having 
-encountered  the  perils  of  the  forest  of  Viasma,  we  have,  I  , 
tbiak,  nothing  to  fear,  and  but  little  to  anticipate.  As  for 
jolting  and  jumbling  about,  if  we  meet  with  it,  we  must  ev*n 
take  it,  for,  to  complain,  as  Sir  John  Carr  says,  *  would  but 
endanger  the  repining  tongue  to  be  severed  by  the  teeth.'*" 

**  Dantzic,'*  continued    Dr.  Walker^  "  was  anciently  a 
place,  of   considerable  celebrity.      It  was  considered  the 
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the  first  city  in  the  Hanseatic  league,  and  was  besides  the 
place  of  residency  of  many  of  the  Teutonic  knights,  who 
greatly  adorned  and  embellished  it.  It  is  now  the  grand 
mart  for  com,  which  is  brought  thither  from  Poland,  and 
the  southern  parts  of  the  Russian  dominions. 

**  To-morrow  we  shall  visit  Thorn,  the  birth  place  of  the 
celebrated  astronomer  Copernicus  ;  and  there  too,  Edward, 
you  may  lay  in  a  stock  of  gingerbread  and  soap,  which  form 
two  of  its  principal  articles  oftrade.  You  may  smile,  but  I 
assure  you,  that  gingerbread  is  one  of  the  regular  exports,  as 
the  fairs  many  miles  round  can  testify. '^ 

Their  journey  to  Thorn  was  uninterrupted,  and  in  the 
evening  of  the  same  day  on  which  they  quitted  Dantzic  they 
arrived  i^  safety,  and  took  up  their  quarters  at  one  of  the- 
principal  inns. 

Their  route  from  Thorn  to  Poynau  lay  through  a  part  of 
Great  Poland.  «<  How  lamentable  is  it,''  said  Dr.  Walker, 
**  that  so  fine  a  country  as  this,  should  be  reduced  to  a  mere 
nominal  territory  among  the  great  kingdoms  of  Europe. 
The  public  mind  was  so  absorbed  by  the  terrific  scenes  of 
the  French  revolution,  that  the  partition  of  Poland,  and  its 
annihilation  as  a  kingdom,  appear  to  have  passed  unnoticed. 
Russia,  Prussia,  and  Germany,  settled  the  ftiatter  very 
quietly;  and  the  haughty  and  independent  Poles,  over- 
whelmed by  so  formidable  a  coalition  from  without,  and  di- 
vided by  faction  and  jealousy  within,  fell  an  easy  prey  to  the 
rapacity  of  their  foreign  invaders.  Nations  and  empires  have 
their  rising  and  their  setting  sun.  Nought  on  this  side  the 
grave  is  stationary.  And  when  a  kingdom,  nation,  or  people 
have  reached  the  meridian  of  their  glory,  a  gradual  and  pro- 
gressive decline  naturally  ensues.  That  it  has  always  been 
so,  we  have  only  to  open  the  historic  page.  The  Assyrian, 
Babylonian,  Grecian,  Roman,  and  .Western  empires,  all  have 
disappeared.  Italy,  Spain,  and  Germany,  no  longer  hold 
that  high  and  conspicuous  cliaracter  in  which  they  formerly 
stood.  Poland  is  annihilated;  while  Russia,  .emerging fi*om 
darkness,  begins  to  hold  a  most  important  and  powerful  situ- 
ation in  the  theatre  of  Europe.  Denmark  and  Sweden,  the 
seat  of  the  ancient  Scandinavians,  are  now  but  secondary 
States.  .  France,  lately  so  triumphant  and  powerful,  is  again 
reduced  to  her  former  level,  and  your  own  favourite  and 
beloved  country  is  now  in  her  meridian.'' 

Edward. — '*  Oh!  don't  say  so,' Sir." 
M 
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Dr-  Walker.—'*  Why  not:  do  you  suppose^  dearly  a» 
I  love  my  native  land,  that  I  flatter  myself  it  will  be 
exempt  from  the  fttc  of  all  subhinary  things.  No,  but  while 
she  still  liolds  fast  those  vhrtues  which  give  her  strength  and 
power,  and  energy,  which  makoi  her  sons  beloved  and  ho- 
noured at  home;  feared,  envied,  yet  trusted  abroad^  we 
may  hope,  and  that  without  presumption,  her  faU  will  be  dd«  > 
ferred.  But  I  am  Rowing  grave ;  let  us  resume  the  subject 
which  led  to  this  Jong  digression, 

**  The  northern  parts  of  Poland  abound  ii^  huge  forests, 
while  the  southern,  particularly  in  PodoUa,  are  rich  atid 
fertile  to  the  greatest  degree*  It  also  contains  mmes,  of 
silver,  copper,  iron,  .coals^  black  agate,  red  granite,  ande^t 
but  the  most  curioua.  of  iis^  subterraneous  productions  are; 
the  immense  quantities  of  marine  petrifactions^  which  arer 
found  in  various,  places?!  There  is  a.  bituminous-  fountaah 
near. Cracow,  which  eacreases  anddecreaseswitk  tbt^momi^ 
if  a  tordi  is  applied  to  it,  it  inamediately  takes  fire,  but  ^witb- 
out heating: the. water,, altl^ugh  it  dances  aloag  its  surfacew 
If  unextinguished,  it  communicates  itself  by  subterraneous 
conduits  to  the  roots  of  trees  in  a  neighbouring  wood^  which 
it  consumes*  About. seventy  years  js^,  the  flames  are  said 
to  have  lasted  three  years.  I  am  sorry  we  could  not  visit 
Hungary,  but  we  really  shall  not  have  time.  It  contains 
many  natural  curiosities,  among  which  a  cavern  in  the 
neighboudiood  of  SizeUtze,  in  Upper  Hungary,  is  very  con- 
spieuous.  The. country  around  it  is  extremely  picturesque, 
adorned  with  woods  and  hills ;  and  the  air,  speaking  gene* 
rally,  sharp  and  cold.  The  entnmce  to  this  cave  fronts  the 
south ;  it  is  eighteen  fathoms  high,  and  eight  broad,  so  that 
when  the  south- wind  blows  violently,  it  rushes  into  the  inte- 
rior>  of  the  cave^  making  occasionally  the  most  piteous  moan-> 
ing,  while  at  othersit  howisalong  the  winding  passage  lead* 
ing  to  the  south  (and  thei  extent  of  which  by  the  bye  haa 
never  yet  been  ascertained)  with  almost  a  terrific  noise. — 
But  the  great  curiosity  of  the  cave  is  this :  when  the  neigh-, 
bonring  country  is  covered  with  frost  and  snow,  the  air 
within  it  is  warm  and  agreeable ;  and  when,  on  the  centre^. 
It  is  summer  without,  the  interior  presents  the  appearance 
of  an  Iceland  winter. 

«'  WIkju  the  heat  of  the  sun  is  intense  on  its  surface, 
masses  of  ice,  the  size  of  large  casks,  are  suspended  to  the 
roof,  forming  grotesque  figures  from  the  curious  ramifications 
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issuing  from  them  on  all  sides*  This  ice  is  particularly  use* 
ful  in  the  dog-days,  and  the  inhabitants  resort  to  this  cave  as 
to  a  general  ana  public  ice-house,  for  cooling  their  wine, 
and. so  forth.  When  the  snow  on  the  surface  melts  in  the 
spring,  the  inside  of  the  cave,  as  far  as  it  is  exposed  to  the 
south  sun,  emits  a  pellucid  water,  which  immediately  congeals 
ai  it  drops,  and  forms  the  grotesque  figures  I  mentioned, 
and  the  water  which  drops  from  these  unfrozen,  upon 
touching  the  ground,  becomes  h^rd  like  crystal.  In  autumn, 
the  cold  begins  to  abate  ;  the  ice  gradua^.  dissolve  till,  in 
the  depth  of  winter,  swarms  of  gnats,  flies,  bats,  hares,  and 
foxes,  take  up  their  warm  and  comfortable  quarters  till  the 
approach  of  spring  is  again  announced  by  the  encreasing 
cold,  and  these  animals  then  quit  their  retreat  to  inhale  the 
pui'er  breezes  t>f  the  mountains." 

Edward. — <'  It  appears  very  strange,  Sir,  and  unaccount* 
able  i    Did  you  «ver  see  it  ? " 

Dr.  Waxker. — «*  No :  I  give  you  the  account  of  it  as 
described  to  me  by  a  friend.  There  is  Paizan  in  the  distance, 
we  shall  not  stop  there,  except  to  change  horses,  but  con- 
tinue our  journey  to  Franck,  and  from  thence  to  Berlin* 
As  the  season  was  advancing,  the  Polish  peasantry  appeared 
in  their  summer  dress,  consisting  simply  of  a  shirt  and 
drawers,  with  round  caps  or  hats  only.  The  women  wore  a 
wrapper  of  white  linen  round  their  heads,  under  which  their 
hair  was  braided,  and  hung  down  their  backs  in  two  long, 
plaits.  Some  of  them  had  a  piece  over  their  head,  and 
hanging  down  on  each  side  of  their  face  so  long  as  to  reach 
below  their  knees.  These  had  a  curious  appearance,  and 
looked  as  if  they  belonged  to  some  monastic  institution, 
and  were  doing  penance.  There  is  a  marked  distinction  be- 
tween the  Polish  and  Russian  peasantry ;  the  former,  like 
their  countrymen  of  superior  rank,  wear  whiskers,  and  shave 
their  he^  except  assmall  circular  crown  they  leave  on  the 
top.  The  Rus^us,  on  the  contrary,  let  their  hair  grow,  till 
it  meets  their  eye.brows,  and  cut  it  only  in  the  pole ;  besides 
which  they  allow  their  beard  to  grow  to  a  great  length,  and 
this  custom  arises  from  the  great  protection  it  gives  to  their 
throat  in  the  piercing  cold,  to  which  they  are  subject.'' 
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SECTION  II. 

BERLIN. 

Upok  arriving  at  Frankfort,  on  the  Oder,  they  were  de- 
lighted to  find  they  were  just  in  time  to  partake  of  the  festi- 
vities of  one  of  the  annual  fairs.  There  were  play-houses, 
concert  rooms,  and  public  dancing  booths ;  the  neighbouring 
walks  were  crowded  with  the  votaries  of  pleasure,  while  the 
more  sober  part  of  the  community  were  enrgtossed  in  the  dis- 
posal or  purchase  of  various  goods  with  which  the  stalls  were 
absolutely  loaded.  From  Frankfort  6)ey  resumed  their 
route  to  Berlin,  the  capitedof  his  Prussian  majesty's  domi-  ' 
nions.  Berlin  i&  a  very  beautiful  city :  the  houses  are  built 
of  fine  whi^e  free-ttone  from  two  to  three  stories  h|gb«  But 
€lle  largest  houses,  and  those  too  of  a  magnificent  outward 
appearance,  are  sometimes  inhabited  by  persons  of  various 
ranks  and  professions.  The  cobler  and  the  taylor,  the  liatter 
and  the  hosier  ,  all  at  times  display  the  different  articles  of 
their  trades  from  various  windows  in  the  same  house,  while  to 
crown  the  heterogeneous  show,  a  washerwoman  will  unfurl 
from  above  her  snowy  banners  fastened  to  long  poles. 

The  citizens  and  superior  class  t>f  manufacturers  in  Ber- 
lin, seldom  aim  at  mixing  with  or  aping  any  Tank  better  than 
their  own.  Society  in  Berlin  is  more  confined  than  in  any 
other  capital  in  Europe.  The  government  is  very  arbitrary 
and  military,  ^nd  formerly  the  Prussian  officers,  although 
they  received  no  absolute  interdiction  to « visit  foreigners  of 
distinction,  yet  they  received  those  sort  of  hints,  which  clear- 
ly proved  it  was  for  their  own  comfort,  that  they  should  re- 
^in  from  this  indulgence. 

Upon  enquiring  one  day  of  a  farmer  in  the  neighbour- 
hood what  a  particular  badge  meant  which  his  three  younger 
scms  wore,  he  replied  with  a  sigh,  that  it  was  to  shew  they 
were  destined  for  soldiers.  •*  But  why  does  not  your  eldest 
son  wear  this  distinction,*'  said  Edward,  **  as  well  as  his  bro- 
thers." **  You  would  not,"  replied  the  farmer,  «<  that  I  should 
be  left  quite  alone.  He  is  allowed  to  follow  my  profession, 
'tis  the  privilege  of  an  elder  son."  In  the  hedges  which  they 
passed  by  in  their  walk  about  the  prenlises  of  this  farmer, 
they  observed  that  tobacco  grew  as  a  weed  alongside  of 
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them,  and  even  in  the  furrows  of  a  ploughed  field.  Traces 
of  Buonaparte's  despotism  were  still  visible,  and  in  many 
places  thorns  and  thistles  had  ^rungup,  where  formerly  corn 
and  grass  had  displayed  a  rich  luxuriance.  Indeed  in  dieir 
present  tour,  they  had  repeatedly  witnessed  the  effects  of  the 
depredatory  system  of  war  pursued  by  Napoleon,  when  in 
the  zenith  of  his  power. 

Having  seen  what  little  they  deemedt  worthy  their  inspec- 
tion at  Berlin,  they  resolved  on  visiting.  Dresden. 

Barly  on  the  following  morning,  Colin  entered  the  break- 
^t  room,  with  a  very  long,  face.  "  What  is  the  matter, 
Colin,**  said  Dr.  Walker  kindly  to  him.  **  I  hope  nothing 
has  occurred  to  distress  you  ?  *'  **  Naething  has  happened 
yet,*'  replied  the  Highlander,..  **  but  I  kea  muckle  well  that 
^ we'll  not  all  get  safe  to  Dresden,  for- 1  couldna  sleep  all 
night  for  the  dead  watch.'* 

**  Why,  Colin,  you  are  not  superstitious,  said  Edward  ?*' 

Dr.  Walker. — "  Come,  my  good  Colin,  set  your  heart 
at  rest,  and  I  will  explain  to  you  the  cause  of  your  alarm. — 
This  is  the  precise  time  of  the  year  towards  the  conclusion  df 
the  roring  or  beginning  of  summer,. that  the  little  insect 
called  the  death  xvatch)  is  mostly  heard.  Thid  insect  is  of  a 
dark  brown  colour,  and  so  neariy  resembles^  dried  and  de* 
cayed  wood,  that  you  may  l6ok  long  before  you  distinctly 
discover  it.  Itiss^out  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  length,  and 
of  a  proportionate  thickness.  The*  noise  is  not  produced  by 
the  voice  of  the  insect,  but  by  its  striking  any  hard  substance 
with  the  shield  or  fore  part  of  its  head.  I  dare  say  you  have 
observed,  that  it  strikes  from  seven  to  nine,  or  eleven  strokes 
distinctly,  and  this  regularity  of  number  has  perhaps  giveti 
rise  to  much  of  the  terror  it  mtpires.  It  always  haunts  old 
houses,  and  this  inn,  Colin,  is  very  old,  and  may  be  heard 
at  all  hours  of  the  dajr.  Now  listen  attentivelv,  I  dare  say 
we  shall  hear  its  formidable  and  portentous  noise ;  the  wea- 
ther is  very  warm  for  the  time  of  the  year,  and  that  is  an- 
other reason  why  we  should  hear  it. 

"  There,"  resumed  the  Doctor,  **  I  hear  it  now,  'tis  just 
like  the  noise  one  makes  by  tapping  upon  the  table  with  one's 
nail.  I  have  heard  they  may  be  induced  to  repeat  the  strokes 
by  imitating  them.     Let  us  try.'» 

£dward  tapped  nine  times  on  the  table,  and  in  a  short  mi- 
nute, the  sound  was  returned  by  the  insect.  ^*  There  now, 
C^n,  pack  up  our  goods  and  chattels,*'  said  Edward,  «f  but 
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l0^ve  your :£9ai»bd)iod  you."    The  Highlnnder  wm  almost, 
not  quite  couTinced,  his  apprehensioiis.were  groundless ;  but 
,he  r^ed  deeplyimpressed  with  a  hi^  idea  of  the  Bpctor's  ^ 
JcnawJed^e,  who  was  always  ready  to  exjplain  the  most  nuur* 
▼ellous  circunistances. 


CHAPTER  XII. 
GERMANY. 

SECTION  I. 

DRB8DEN* 


yV^Ljf^  Colin,"  said  Doctor  Walker,  «<  here  we  are  safe!/ 
landed  at  Dresden,  in  despight  of  your  woeful  forbodingji, 
and  the  death  watch ;  and  you  will  confess  that  the  latter  part 
.of  our  journey,  has  been  through  so  beautiful  a  country,  that 
we  had  no  ^prehensions  caused  by  the  roads ;  you  have  now 
travelled  enough  in  this  part  of  the  world,  to  have  no  fears 
respecting  the  skill  or  honesty  of  your  drivers.  Then  you 
will  in  future  set  the  death  watch  at  defiance.*'  Colin  did 
not  very  much  relish  this  speech,  as  to  him  it  i^eemed  ta 
point  at  something  like  cowardice.  He  h^  however,  too 
much  respect  for  his  master  to  give  vent  to  his  feelings,  and 
he  retired  in  silence.  *^  Saxpny^"  resumed  the  Doctor,,  as 
the  Highlander  shut  the  door,  <^  is  one  of  the  most  fertue 
(divisions  of  Germany.  It  produces  all  kinds  of  grain  and 
yegetables,  with  hops>  fiax,  hemp,  tobacco,  saflron,  madder^ 
^nd  so  forth ;  besides  which  it  b  rich  in  inineral  productioi^. 
Silver,  tin,  bismuth,  manganese,  cobalt  (from  which  the  bliie 
pigment,  called  emalt,  is  made)  iron,  lead,  and  tln^  the  lat* 
ter  of  which,  though  iiot  very  abundant,  is  excellent,  are  all 
found  in  Saxony*  Yet,  fuller's  earth,  marble,  slate,  serpen- 
tine axates,  jasper,  coal,  and  a  beautiful  porcelain  clay, 
abound  in  various  parts.  YoU  have  seen  specimens  of  the 
Dresden  china,  to-mocrow  we  will  visit  some  of  theg^eat^na- 
^u&ctories  in  this  c^y,  to-4^y  we  will  inspect  the  Moseum/* 

The  first  room  gave  then)  ^quisite  delight,  for.  it  contfup- 
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'  ed;  brasp  moddft  of  6ll  the  hsst^  and  UMst  famous  statueB,  an. 
cient  OS  well  as  modern,  now*  extant.  In  this  apartment  they 
remained  a  Tong  time,  ior  although  they  were  informed  that 
there  were  six  others  yet  from  t^' description  they  received 
of  them,  they  £d\t  coavinced  that  they,  should  receive  but  an 
inferior  pleasure  from  the  inspection '  of  thmr  contents,  when 
compared  to  that  confirmed  i>y  the  icontemplation  of  the 
Venus  de  Medici,  the  Apdllo  <Belvidefe,  the'Laocoon,  the 
dyiog  Gladiator^  &c,  Jbc*  The  second'room  contains  speci- 
mens of  xurious  woricmmship  in  ivory,  and  the  >third  in 
Mlver;the  iburth  jcontains  ra  large  collection  of  gold  and 
ailver  [ilate ;  in  the  fifth  'is  a. magnificent  display  of  precious 
stones^  in  the  aixth  are  deposit^  thearms  Of  all  the  Saxon 
Stipes,  and  the  imperial  r^alia  of:^e  former  -kings  of  Po- 
land;  anditheiseventhdispteyaa  ptofosiim  of  jewels. 

Dresden  was  a  great  sufferer  durmg  the  late  war  ;  4ndeed 
k  k  scarcely  possible 'to  travel  from  one  Qerman  city  to  an« 
lathec,  wHhoat  reoalMng  tbe  former  position  of  hostile 
armies. 

At  a  table  d'Hute  ^  where' our  travellers  dined,' they  met  mi 
Austrian  geritleman  who  was  inclined  to  be  particular^  «o^ 
cifdble*  He  iwas  amused  wi A  the  ingenaoos  remarks  made 
fay  Edward  uponttheacene  before  him  ;:and  Mrhen  they  sepa- 
rated^ iie  jenteeated  fae  might  be  permitted  to  Ofdl  upon  Ihem. 
Dr,  Walker  readily  assented,  and  on  the  following  day  tlie 
stranger,  paid  his  ire^cts^tOi'tfieffl,  aiikl  offored  to  accom- 
pany them  to  Pn^ue,  and  joven  to  Yiemia,  If  it  were  agree- 
able. M  Ajb  however,''  continued  he,  ^  I  am  aware  that  a 
stranger  should  hate  some  introduction,  permit  me  to  refer 
yon  for  lenquiries  as  to  whol  am,  to  the  chief  ^banker  in  this 
cil7,^iA  whom  I  know  you  have  connection/' 

The  society  of  this  gentleman  was  a  considerable  advan- 
tage 4o  nnr  travellers ;  and  he  advised  them  by  all  means,  to 
fmrmie  dmr  journey  to  Prague  by  water.  *\  The  ^iews  on 
eashslde  the  Elbe  between  this  and  Meis^nare,  I  do  aisikire 
jon/*  wM  he,  **  quite  beantiM.''  Upon  embarking  jost  by 
the  brieve,  which  divides  the  city  into  tfbe  oM  and  new  town^ 
they  wore  struck  with  its  peculiar  beaiity.  It  is  l)uilt  of 
•stone,  awd  is  six  hundred  and  esghty-five  paces  long,  and 

*  TalUe  cfUdrte, ;  so  called,  because  the  host  presides  and  carves. 
n»e  Bsne  is  often  retained  wben  the  host  does  not  appear,  and  it  then 
simply  mssBS,  a  table  where  m  nixed  soeietj;;  diojs. 
m4i 
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•eTcnteen  broad,  contiitbg  of  aghteen  arcbet.    "  lliis  part 

of  Saxony,''  said  M.  M ,  ^^  h  called  the  Italy  of  Germany 

from  its  wonderous  fertility,  and  the  luxuriance  of  its  woods 
and  hiUs.  You  obserre  that  beautiful  bridge  in  the  distance, 
it  is  that  of  Merseim ;  the  piers  are  composed  of  stone,  but 
the  upper  part -is  wood,^  and  its  great  curiosity  is.^is,  the 
middle  arch,  which  is  seren^-fiFe  paces  wide,  k  kept^toge- 
ther  by  one  sio^e  wooden  peg/'    . 

Having  inspected  the  manu&ctures  of  porcelain  and  ef 
deth^  both  of  which  are  yery  flourishing  in  this  town^  they 
again  embarked  on  the  Elbe,  and  continued  their  aquade^ex- 
cursion  until  th^  reached  Mikaick,  which  is  seated  at  the 
confluence  of  the  rivers  Elbe  and  Moldau»  It  was  late  when 
they  took  up  their  quarters  at  the  principal  inn,  and  an  inte- 
resting conversation  took  place  between  the  accommodating 
and  happy  trio  of  which  we  shall  ffive  a  brief  sketch. 

M.  M. — ^<  You  have  never,  I  Uiink  you  say  been  in  Hun- 
ffary,  nor  indeed  fteher  in  the  interior  of  Russia  than 
Moscow.  You  have  not  then  virited  the  most  beautiful  part 
of  that  country^  for  in  the  aouth  it  is  rich  and  fertile,  al- 
although  there  is  much  want  of  culture.  I  have  made  se- 
veral excursions  to  Uie  Crimea,  and  as  I  made  use  both  of 
my  eyes  and  understanding,  perhaps  a  short  sketch  of  the 
mos^  remarkable  scenes  I  met  with,  may  amuse  that  young 
gentleman/' 

Edward  assured  him  he  should  be  greatly  oUiffed  by  his 
communication,  and  the  stranger  proceeded,  as  follows:  - 
J  M.  M.— '^  I  shall  then  desoibetoyou  some  of  those  sin- 
gular and  beautiful  scenes  with  which  the  Crimea  abounds. 
The  promontory  of  Parthenium,  lying  between  the  cities 
Chersonesus  and  Eupatorium,  is  an  object  that  has  excited' 
much  speculative  opinion.  Ancient  historians  mention,  that 
in  the  city  of  Chersonesus,  there  was  a  temple  erected  to  a 
virgin  daemon,  upon  which  was  her  &ne  and  imager  Some 
persons  place  this  temple  on  t^  perpendicular  rock  bearing 
the  name  of  the  Promontory  of  Pm^^ienium,  while  others 
imagine  it  stood  on  a  very  remaricable  black  rock,  which 
stretches  itself  into  the  sea  and  upon  the  top  of  which  are 
the  remains  of  a  building  of  an  oblong  form.  The  extraor- 
dinary and  maCTificent  appearance  of  this  rock,  from  the 
sea  is  beyond  description.  Its  natural  and  lofty  arch*  forms 
a  dark  and  gloomy  cafVe,  under  which  fishing  boats  can 
pass:    The  whole  of  this  coast  is  particularly^ gwid ;;  a  little 
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farther  to  the  south  is  the  monastery  of  St.  Geor^,  placed 
among  sloping  rocks^  so  as  to  appear  almost  inaccessible, 
overlooks  a  lovely  bay.  The  monks  have  here  formed  their 
little  gardens  on  terraces,  one  abov^  the  other,  atid  the 
whole  presents  a  scene  so  wild,  so  grand,  and  so  beautiful, 
as  scarcely  to  be  imagined.* 

*'  Having  staid  some  time  in  this  enehanting  neighbour- 
hoody  I  vbit<?d  the  valley  of  Balaclava.  The  wild  gigantic 
landscape  which  surrounds  the  southern  extremity  of  the 
town ;  its  mountains,  its  ruins,  ana  its  harbour,  possess 
every  requisite  for  exercising  the  pencil*  of  a  Salvator  Rosa ; 
while  its  houses,  covered  l^vin^  and  flowers,  and  over- 
shadowed by  tiie  thick  foliage  of  nMOberry  and  walnut  trees, 
present  a  most^  enchanting  and  lov^y  view.  .  The  port  of 
Balaclava  is  one  of^'the  most  rewarkable  «of  the  Crimea. 
From  the  town  it  resembles  some  of  the  northern  lakes,  but 
the  entrance  to  it*  is  so  narrow,  that  it  has .  the  appearance 
ofbeine  completely  surrounded  by  precipitous  mountains. 
It  requires  some  skill  ta  navigate  the  vessels;  through  this 
confined  channel,  but  when  this  is  accomplidied)  the  largest 
ships  may  find  sufficient  depth  of  water,  and  ample  shelter 
from  the  dreadful  8torms>of  the  Black  sea  within  its  bar* 
boar.  ' 

**'  The  inhabitants  of  this  town  are  principally  Greeks,  a 
set  of  corsairs,  to  whom  the  Empress  Catharine  assigned  it 
as  a  reward  for  their  services  duringher  war  with  the  Turks. 
The  variety  of  nations,  or  rather,  I  should  say,  of  people^ 
living  in  the  Crimea,  forms  one  of  its  most  amusing  and 
prominent  features^  Tartars  and  Turks,  Jews  and  Greeks, 
Anatolians  and  Armenians,  Nagoys,  Gypsies,  and  Calmucks, 
inhabit  different  parts  of  it.  Each  living  according  to  the 
fashion  of  his  own  country,  without  intermixing  with  each 
other  more  thsm  they  are  compelled  from  absolute  necea* 
sity. 

<<  The  rnona  tains,  which  surround  the  port  areof^red^and 
white  marble,  full  of  cracks  and  fissures  ^  but  calculated  for 
ample  quarries,  if  worked  beyond. the  surface^  Thefihore 
is  in  some  parts  covered,  with  fine,  glittering  sand,  the  par* 
ticles  of  whiah  consist. wholly  of  gold  cokiured  mica,. in  a- 
state  of  extreme  division ;  making  the  most  beautiful  writing 
sand  that  can  be  imagined ;  and  as  it  may  be  obtained  in 
any  quantity,  would  answer  very  well,  I  should  think,  as  an 
article  of  commerce.    There  has  been  nothing  yet  sold  by 
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itadoners,  to  be  comptred  to  the  gand  of  Balaclava  r  for 
when  acaitered  o¥er  freah  writifig  it  produces  an  effect  as  if 
the  ink  bad  been  covered  with  minute  scales  of  polished 
gold,  which  it  will  retain  for  any  nnmber  of  years.'' 

**  I  am  surprised,*'  said  Dr.  Walker,  "  that  wh^  the 
Genoese^  had  possession  of  the  fortress  bf  Mankoop,  U^ 
they  should  not  have  profited  by  this  as  im  article  of  trade. 
Did  you. visit  the  remain^  of  this  cdebrated  fortr^ess  ?'' 

Wf.  M.— "  Yes,  I  did  ;  and  a  very  extraordinary  objdct 
it  is.  It  may,  indeed,  be  desoibed  as  towering  above  the 
clouds,  but  you  shall  have  more  ihim  a'<generfd  descriptiou 
of  it;  £n:  I  was  so  delighted  with  my  excursion  to  its  sumr 
Qut,  that  upon  arming  at  the  cottage  where  I  had  taken  iqp 
aay  abode,  I  wrote  an  account  of  it  while  it  was  fresh  in  my 
Igemory,  and  I  this  morning  piit  it  in  my  pocket. 

{He  reads.]  *^  The  fortresis  of  Mankoop  is  of  a  very 
extraordinary  magnitude,  and  may  be  described  aa^  literal^ 
in  the  clouds.  It  covers  the  summit  of  a  semicircular  ia^ 
sulated  mountasn ;  this  from  its  frigfatAil  aspect,  its  altitude, 
and  craggy  perpendicular  sides,  Independetit  of  every  other 
eonsideratioa  ^an  as  a  surprising  work  of  nature,  fills  the 
mind  with  wonder  upon  entering  the  defile  leading  to  it.  In 
this  singular  situation,  where  there  were  no  visible  means  of 
ascent  towards  any  ef  the  heights,  much  less  for  conveying 
the  materiak  £or  ^e  astonishing  work  they  completed,  did 
the  Genoese  construct  a  citadel,  perhaps,  without  a  parallel 
in  the  world ;  the  result  of  their  wei^th,  address,  and  en- 
terprise. 

"  History  does  not  mention  for  what  e^ecial  purpose 
Aose  works  were  carried  on  by  the  Greeks  or  Genoese 
in  the  interior  of  t^  country,,  at  such  a  distance  from  the 
coast:  but  it  is  neural  to  conjecture  their  use,  in  curbing 
the  hostile  spirit  oi  the  natives  towards  the  maritime  edlor 
nial  possessions.  The  last  persons  who  held  Mankoop  were 
Jews*  Ruined  tombs  of  marUe  and  stone  were  lying  be- 
neath the  trees  in  the  cemetery  of  theiir.  colony,  whidh  we 
passed  in  our  ascent.  The  whole  of  our  passage  up  the 
mountam  was  steep  and  difficult,  nor  was  it  rendered  more 
practicable  by  the  amazing  labours  of  its  former  possessors, 
whose  dilapuiated  works  rather  served  to  impede  than  faci- 
litate our  progress.  The  ascent  had  once  been  paved  the 
whole  way,  imd  stairs  formed,  the  r^nains  of  which  were 
•till  ift  some  parts  visible. 
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<<  Whea  ure  reached  the  summit  we  fotmd  it  entirely  co* 
vered  with  ruiiis  of  the  citadel,  clureri»  and  gloomy  galle- 
ries perforated  in  the  rook^  whose  original  uses  are  now 
imknoirji^  present  on  etfary  side  their  gloomy  'Apertures. 
On  Ihe  most  elevated  part  of  this  extraort^mar}'  eminence, 
is  a  beauti&l  plain^  corered  with  fine  torf,  among  which  we 
foond  the  rose  pygmse  of  Pallas,  blooming  in  great  beauty. 
This  plain  is  putly  fenced  in  by  the  mouldering  wall  of  the 
fbrtreiSr  but  otherwise  open  to  the  surrounding  precipices. 
All  the  other  mountains,  mi^  be  £scenied  from  this  spot  as 
w^  as  every  wood,  village,  or  hill  in  the  Crimea.  While 
with  dismay  and  caution  we  erept  upon  our  hands  and  knees, 
to  look  over  the  brink  of  these  fearful  heights,  a  half.clad 
Tartar,  wild  as  the  winds  oi  the  north,  mounted,  without 
any  saddle  or  bridle,  except  the  twisted  stem  of  a  wild  vine, 
en  a  coU  equally  wild  as  himself,  galloped  to  the  very  edge 
of  the  precipice,  and  there  wUle  his  horse  pranced  and 
curveted,  he  with  the  utmost  composure,  amused  himself 
in  pointing  out  to  tis  the  liferent  places  in  the  extensive 
scene  before  us.  We  entered  one  of  >  t^  excavated  cham- 
bers, it  was  a  small  square  Mpartment^-  leading  to  another 
on  our  rigbt  hand,  while  the  left  conducted  us- along  a  nar*- 
row  passage,  which  opened  to  a  balcony  formed  in  the  solid 
sock,,  asid  defended  by  a  parapet.  From  this,  as  it  was  in 
the  veiy  faoe  «f  one  of  the  principal  precipices,  we  con- 
templated in  security  the  vast  depth  below.  Vultures  glid- 
ing over  the  vallies  appeared  no  larger  than  sparrows,  while 
&e  villages,  woods,  iad  undulating  hills  beneath  them,  were 
seen  at  sudh  a  vast  distance,  that  our  heads  grew  giddy, 
and  with  a  chilling  sensation,  bordering  almost  upon  faint- 
ness,  we  turned  from  the  dizzy  hei^t.  We  afterwards  - 
found  the  remaiiis  of  churches,  and  other  puMic  buildings 
among  the  ruins,  and  in  a  more  perfect  state  than  m^t 
have  been  expected  in  the  Russian  empire. 

**  At  length,  being  conducted  to  the  nortfhreastem  point 
of  the  crescent,  which  is  €he  fliape  of  the  summit  on  which 
the  fortress  of  Mankoop  was  constructed,  and.descending 
a  few  stone  steps  neatly  hewn  in  the  rock,,  we  entered  by  a 
square  door  into  a  cavern^  called  b^  the  Tartars,  the  cape 
of  the  winds ;  it  has  been  chiselled  like  the  rest,  out  of  the 
solid  stone,  but  it  is  open  on  four  sides.  From  the  amazing 
prospect  here  comn\anded  of  all  the  surrounding  country, 
it  probably  served  as  »  miliury  post  of*  observation.     The 
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apercuresy  or  windows,  are  large  arched  chasms  in  the  rock  $ 
through  these  a  most  extensive  range  of  scenery,'  oyer  dis- 
tant  mountains  and  rolling  clouds,  forms  a  sublime  spectacle. 
There  is  nothing  in  any  nart  of  Europe  that  can  surpass  the 
tremendous  grandeur  ot  this  place.  Below  the  cavern  is 
another  chamber,  leading  to  the  several  cells  on  iu  different 
ndes ;  these  have  all  been  cut  out  of  the  same  rock* 

**  We  pursued  a  different  road  in  descending ;  passing 
beneath  an  old  arched  gateway  of  the  citadel  once  its  prin- 
cipal entrance.  This  road  flanks  the  northern  side  of  the 
mountain ;  and  the  fall  into  the  valley  is  so  bold  and  pro- 
found, that  it  seems,  as  if  a  single  false  step  would  precipitate 
both  horse  and  rider  into  the  abyss  below.  We  therefore 
alighted  from  our  horses,  chusbg  rather  to  thrust  to  our- 
selves than  to  the  mercy  of  our  prancing  steeds,  whose 
insensibility  to  their  dangerous  situation,  greatly  increased 
our  fears.  It  was  dark  when  we  reached  the  bottom,  and 
we  had  some  difficulty  in  regaining  the  principal  road  which' 
leads  to  the  defile,  owing  principally  to  the  trees  whiclb 
project  across  all  the  lanes  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Tartar 
villages,  which  even  at  mid.day  scarcely  admit  the  sun^^ 
beams.  In  certain  seasons  of  the  year  this  defile  is  very 
dangerous,  from  the  immense  masses  of  limestone  whicht 
occasionally  detach  themselves  from  the  rock,  and  roll 
headlong  down  the  sides  of  the  precipices,  carrying  all  be- 
fbi'e  them. 

**  Not  very  far  from  tins  wonderful  spot,  near  the  village 
of  Shuln,.  there  are  many  excavations,  exhibiting  the  re- 
treats of  the  ancient  Christians,  in*  cells  and  grottoes.  Qne 
of  these  chambers  is  not  less  than  eigh^  paces  in  length, 
with  a  proportionate  breadth,  and  its  roof  is  supported  by 
pillars  hewn  in  the  rock ;  the  stone,  from  the  softness  of  its 
nature,  did  not  oppose  Uie  difficulty  encountered  in  similar 
works,  which  are  &een  in  other  parts  of  the  Crimea. 

^  Such,"  said  M.  M.,  '',is  my  account  of  the  fortress  of 
Mankoop,  and  I  can  only  say,  tl^  ail  language  must  Ml 
short  of  the  magnificence,  and  variety  of  thu  wonderfuL 
place.!' 
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'      JOVBNEY  FBOM   PRAOUB  TO   VIENNA. 

Dr.  Walker  and  Edward  expressed  their  thanks  for 
this  description  of  Mankoop,, shortly  after  which  they  sepai^ 
rated  for  the  night,  and  on  .the  next  morning  recommenced 
their  route  to  Prague,  the  second  citj  of  importance  in  the 
Austrian  dominions.  Ij^is  divided  into  threp  towns,  distin* 
guishedby  the  name  of  the  OW,  the  Nexio,  and.  the  Littk 
Town. 

The  New  Tonm  surrounds  the  Old,  and  in  the  middle  of 
the  Little  Town,  which  was  originall;^  built  in  a  forests  there 
is  a  single  poplar  tree  standings  wji^b,  the  inbabitaiHs  af«> 
firm  to^have  grown  there  for  the Iwt thousandyeara.  The 
houses  of  Prague  are  aH  built;  of  stone,  and  seldopi  above 
three  stories  high,  but  the  streets,  are  close  and  narrow. 
There  is  a  fine  stone  bride  over,  the,  Moldau,  consisting 
of  eighteen  arches ;  it  is  1770  feet  in  lepgjth,  and  is  so  nu- 
merously adorned  on  each  side  with  statues. of  Saints  of 
every  description,  that  they  stand .  like  a  file  of  soldiers  ia 
formidable  array.  Every  comer  of  the  streets,  every 
public  building  is  ornamented  with  crucifixes,  images  of  th^ 
virgin,  or  of  saints  of  some  kind,  before  which  £e  people 
prostrate  themselves  at  al).  times  and  season^.  The  vehe- 
mence and.fervour  with  which,  the  inhabitants  entreat  the 
protection  of  these  saints,^  is  so  great  that  they  fall  fiat  on 
the.  ground  and  kiss  the  earth  before  them,  as  if  it  were 
hallowed  by.  the  shadow  only  of  the  images. 

"  You  should,;'*  said  Dr.  Walker,  to  Edward,  "  take 
^ur  sisters  a  garnet  necklace ;  Boheinia  is  famous  fo¥  gar- 
nets. They  are  found  prihcipaUy  a^  Meronit^:,  in  the  moun- 
tains of  Stiefelberg,  ih^lay  mixed  with  mica.  The  women 
wash  the  clay  in  which  they  are  found,  after  which  they 
are  sifted  and  arranged  according  to  their  size,  andj$old'hy. 
the  pound,  weight,  from  about  three  to  ten  shillings.  Many 
workmen  are  employed  in  cutting  and  piercing  them,'  for 
necklaces  and  other  ornancients ;  they  aro  polished  in  facets 
with  emery  on  a  piece  of  freerstone,  and  piei;ced  with  a 
small  diamond." 

EpwARD.—-**  What  are  facets,  Sir?*' 
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Dr.  Walker. — *♦  Any  superfices  cut  into  several  an- 
gles.    This  branch  of  commerce  is  of  great  antiquity  at  ^ 
Carlsbady  and  at  Walkirk  in  Suabia,   where  twenty-eight 
mills  are  occupied  in  this  article  only." 

Among  the  variety  of  elegant -trmkets  which  attracted 
Edward's  attention,  was  an  opal  of  particular  beailty.    . 

•*  That  mineral, "  observed  the  Doctor,  *•  is  peculiar  to 
Hungary)  and  is  literally  found  in  no  other  part  of  the 
globe.  This  gem  is  esteemed  beyond  all.  others  by  the 
orientd  nations,  and  among  the  ancients  it  was  almost 
without  price,  so  highly  was  it  valued  by  them,  particular. 
ly  the  Romans.  The  opal  mines  are  situated  at  Czerweniza, 
not  far  from  Kaschaw,  and  nearly  in  the  same  latitude  as 
Cremnitz,  ynh^re  there  are  gold  mines.  The  hill  in  which 
it  is  fi)and  consists  of  decomposed  porphyry,  and  it  only 
oecWftiA  the  distance  of  a  few  fathoms  from  the  surface; 
•f  various  4|uaKtte8,  from  the  opaque,  white,  or  semi  opsd, 
which  IB  A>und  elsewhere,  in  Cornwall  for  instance,  to  that 
utirtost^itilgence  of  irridiscent  colours  which  distinguishes 
tiie  nobfe  gera  which  has  so  struck  your  fancy.*' 

tJ^n  returning  to  their  inn,  where  they  were  but  indif- 
fierencly  accommodated,  they  met  their  Austrian  friend,  and 
with  him  they  again  resumed  their  journey,  and  upon  ar- 
riving at  Vienna  their  postillion  drove  immediately  to  the 
Custom  Hknise,  where  t^eir  small  portion  of  kiggage  under- 
west  #  rery  severe  scrutiny.  They  dined  with  their  ,Aais* 
trian  friend  at  a  Table  d'Hote,  where  tortoises,  frogs,  and 
8»ails  fonned  a  part  of  the  fai'e  ;  a  dish  of  goose's  liver  was 
quickly  displitclied,'  as  a  peculiar  rarity,  but  our  travellers 
w«re  better  pleased  to  partake  of  the  more  substantial  dishes. 
Venison  and  game,  besides  many  small  birds  which  are  re- 
jected by  us,  were  served  up  in^profu«iion.  At  this  table 
were  sevenj  families,  consisting  of  the  children  as  well  as 
the  fediers  and  mothj^rs.  The  suburbs  of  Vienna  are  as 
large  as  the  town  itself^  of  a  circular  and  irregular  form, 
between  them  and  the  town  there  is  a  broad  plain  of  ver- 
dure, which  is  at  the  same  time  useful,^  agreeable,  and  43a]u« 
brieus.  Dr.  Moore  says  in  his  travels,  that  *^  although 
Vienna  may  never  be  again  exposed  to  a.siege,,yet  measures 
have  be^n  taken,  in  that  case,  to  prevent  the  necessity  of 
destroying  the  suburbs."  He  little  thought  that- a  private 
individualy  against  whom,  his  brave  son  vrs^  to  enter  the 
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fidd.  of  battle,  in  Spain,  was  suddenly  to  obtain  imp^ial 
power,  and  appear  thrice  within  the  wails  of  the  Austrian 
capital  as  a  conqueror ! 

On  the  following  day  their  Austrian  friend  took  them  to- 
the  top  of  Mount  Calenberg  in  the  Ticintty  of  the  city. 
Haying  entered  a  carriage  of  a  pecuHar  constructiony  which 
is  made  on  purpose  for  the  accommodation  of  traveliera  who 
wish  to  ascend  the  summity  they  arrived  safely  on  the  top  of 
the  mountain,  from  whence  they  .bad  an  almost  bowidless 
prospect.  The  city  of  Viennay  with  the  Danube  winding 
tbrou^  a  luxuriant  avid  pa^oral*  country,  was  stretched  at 
their  feet  on  the  one  side,  while  in  the  opposite  directioi^ 
tiie  scene  was  composed  of  wild  and  romantic  mountains. 
They  paid  a  visit  to  the  monastery  a«d  were  hospitably  en- 
tertained by  the  monks,  who  presented  them  with  some 
very  fine  &uit«  and  politd^  begged  they  would  honour  them 
by  jqpending  the  night  within  their  Wgalb,  as  the  weather  had 
suddenly  changed,  and  heavy  drops  of  rain  began  to  fiilk 
Our  travellers  could^  not  refuse  eo.  agreeable  an  invitation^ 
and  accordingly  they  were  shewn  into  the  refectory,  where 
they  passed  the  evening  in  pleasant  and.  rational  conversa- 
tiopy  till  the  vesper  bell  called  the  monks  to  prayers.  M.  M • 
followed  the  i&thers  to  their  devotion,  and  Dr.  Walker  and 
his  pupil  were  left  alone. 

«  Do  you  think.  Sir,"  said  Edward,  "  that  M.  M.  will 
accompany  us  any  farther  on  our  tour.'' 

Dr.  Walker. — "  I  fear  not,  he  has  business  of  impor* 
tance  in  Hungary,  and  as  our  route  is  already  fixed,  and 
oar  time  in  some  degree  limited,  we  must  not  deviate  from 
it.  He  is  a  pleasant  intelligent  man,  and  I.  shall  regret 
his  departure  very  much,  and  I  cani^ot  help  wishing,  al- 
though wishes  are  fruitless,  that  we  could  take  a  peep  at« 
the  Carpathian  mountains,  Jn  the  neighbourhood  of  which, 
he  cells  me,  his  business  lies.  They  must  have  a  magnificent 
and  grand  appearance,  for  their  base  is  covered  with  wood, 
which  encreases  in  size  as  you  ascend  for  some  distance.  This 
woody  and  gloomy  region  is  succeeded  by  one  ornamented 
with  brush  wood  only,  and  above  this  the  mountains  rise  in 
wild  and  terrific  majesty,  presenting  horrid  crags  and  fright^ 
ful  precipices,  covered^  with  snow,  yet;  interspersed  with 
lakes  of  the  utmost  transparency.  The  Carpathian  mouiv- 
tains  co9t^n  copper, mines^  wbicb  arc:  supposed. to  have 
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been  worked  eleren  hundred  years,  and  are,  some  of  thftitr, 
ten,  twelve,  and  fifteen  miles  in  length,  and  employ  4,00O 
men." 

"  Listen,  Sir,'*  said  Edward. 

"  'Tis  the  vesper  hjrmn,'*  replied  the  Doctor,  *•  had  I  not. 
feared  the  Others  would  have  thought  us  actuated  by  mo- 
tives of  impertinent  curiosity,  I  should  have  wished  to  have 
joined  tfieir  evening  service,  butyott  will  have  opportunities, 
whe*  we  are  in  Italy,  orwitnessing  ever3rpart  of  the  Roman* 
Catholic  service,  without  appearing  ihtrustve,  as  we  should 
on  the  present  occasion.  But  let  us  change  the  subject  of 
conversation^  for  I  hear  M.  M's  voice." 

A  frugal  supper  of  fruits,  bread,  and  eggs,  was  plaCed 
before  our  travellers,  who  partook  cheerfiilly  and  thankfulhr 
of  the  friendly  entertainment  prepared  for  them  bjr  their 
hosts.  After  some  further  conversation  they  retired  to  rest, 
and  early  on  the  foUowihg' morning  diey  left  the  monastery 
and  returned  tp  Vienna,  where  tlwy  visited  the  University 
in  company  with  their rAustrian  Mend.' 

This  University  was  founded  A.D.  l2STi  but  it  does  not 
appear  ta  enjoy  much- scienlifiet  reputation.  The  palace  of 
Shoenbrun,  where  Buonaparte  took  up  his  residence  ra^e 
than  once,,  is  about  five  miles  from  the  city,  and  is  a  magni- 
ficent building. 


SECTION  III. 

AUSTRIAN    CUSTOMS'  AND    MANNEHI^* 

There  were  several  shews  of' combats  of  wild 'beasts  and 
bulls,  during  their  stay  at  Vienna,  which  is  a  favourite  amuse- 
ment among  the  people,  but  they  had  no  wish  to  be  present 
at  them.  They  attended  several  concerts^  and  went  two  or 
three  times  to  the  theatre.  There  arc  no  particular  manu- 
factories in  Vienna,  and  although  from,  its  situation  on  the 
Danube  it  is  extremely  well  situated  for  trade,  it  has  no  ap. 
pearance  of  that  bustle,  of  business  w^iclr is  naturally  ex. 
pected  irt  the  capital  of^  a. great  empire.- 

M,  M.  having  introduced   Dr.  Wafleer.and  his  young 
friend  to  the  house  of  an  Austrian  iobleman,  he  gave  them 
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a  polite  invitlition  to  dioner  for  the  (oileming  day.  Thtve 
is  much  skmlarit  J  in  the  style  of  dieiYers)  thraugnovit  Ger- 
many ;  and  it  has  some  points  of  peculiar  exoellenee.  The 
table  is  generally  round  or  oval,  so  that  each  guest  has 
the  means  of  intercouse  with  the  whole  party  even  when  it 
is  large.  It  is  covered,  for  the  greater  part,  with  a  tasteful 
display  of  sweets  or  frutts^;  two  places  only  being  left  near 
the  middle,  for  the  more  substantial  dishes.  Each  person 
is  provided  with  a  black  bottle  of  light  wine,  and  evety 
cover  (even  at  a  tMe  d*Mie)  is  fcnmished  with  a  napkin  and 
silver  forks.  The  first  dnhes  which  occupy  the  vacaat 
spaces  are  always  soups ;  they  ar^  quickly  removed  to  the 
side  tables,  ana  distributed  by  the  servants.  In  the  mean 
time,  the  next  dish  is  placed  upon  the  table^  taken  off, 
carved,  and  carried  round  to  the  guests  in  precisely  the 
same  manner;  and  soon,  till  every  thing  has  been  served. 
The  plates  are  carefully  changed ;  but  the  knives  and  forks 
very  gaaerally  remain  through  the -greater  part  ofthedini^er^ 
or»  ftt  best,  are  only  wiped  and  returned.  The  dishes  are 
so  numerous,  and  the  variety  so  great,  that,  as  every  body  eats 
a  little  of  every  thing,  they  seldom  take  twice  of  the  same. 
The  succession  of  luxuries  is  not  exactly  the  same  as  witb 
us.  An  Englishman  is  somewhat  surprised  to  see  a  joinlr 
of  meat  followed  by  a  fish,  or  a  savoury  dish  usurp  the 
place  of  one  that  was  swedt.  To  conclude  4the  ceremony, 
each  servant  takes  -one  of  the  sweetmeat  ornaments  of  the 
table  and  carries  it  to  att  the  guests. 

While  the  sweetmei^ts  are  served,  a  few  glasses  of  supe- 
rior wine  are  handed  rounds  and  then  the  whole  company 
rise  and  adjourn  t9>  another  apartment,  where  coffee  is 
served.  As  the  owner  of  the  mansion  intended  passing  the 
evening  at  home,  many  of  the  guests  remained,  amoi^ 
whom  were  Dr.  Walker,  and  his  pUpil,  and  M.  M. 

Various  were  the  amusements  of  the  evening ;  some  of 
them  struck  Edward  with  astonishment,  {larticularly  that 
^  called,  acting  riddles,  which  is  performed,  in  the  following 
manner.  A  certain  portion  of  the  company  retire  into  an 
adjoining  room,  where  they  concert  together  how  best  to 
represent  by  action  the  different  ^llables  which  compose  a 
word,  and  then  the  meaning  of  the  whole  word.  They  pre- 
sently  return,  and,  carrying  on  their  preconcerted  action, 
require  the  company  to  resolve  their  riddle.  Thus^  for  in- 
«  stance^  on  one  occasion   the.  word  which  was  det«rmined 
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ttpOD  was  Jumeaux^  .Some  tif  the  actdrs  cotihi^gtfrom  tlietr 
redrencot,  began  to  squeeze  a  lemon  into  a  glass,  calling 
the  attention  of  the  company  Tery  paiticularly  to  it  by  their 
action,  thus  representing  Ju»  Othens  came  forwards  imi- 
tating the  various  maladies  and  misfortunes  of  life,  thus 
aeting  the  syllable  meaux.  Then,  finally  totter^  into  the 
cirele  two  Prussian  generals,  neither  less  than  six  feet  in 
height,  dressed  ih  sheets^  and  leading'i  strings,  as  an  emblem 
o£  Jumeaux. 

i  This,  perhaps,  was  ?not  ^e  most  ridiculous  amusement, 
|>lay»«were  performed  byehildren,  while  the  grown  up  ladies 
«nd  gentlemen  played  cross  questions  arid  crooked  answers, 
or  stood  in  a  circle,  and  holding  ia  cord  in  their  hands,  Ipaissed 
a  ring  from  one  to  another,  imposing  it  on.  some  One  of  the 
party  to:  discover  in  whose  possession  it  was  to  be  found. 

M.  M.  was  so  very  anxious  that  odr  travellers  should  ac- 
company  him  into  Hungary,  and  pressed  the  subject  so 
4nuch,  that  the  Doctor's  objections  Vanished  at  his  and  Ed- 
wards entreaties,  and  leaving  Colin  at  Vienna,  they^etdff 
for  a  short  tour  in  that  country. 


SECTION  lY. 


Tirs  appearance  of  Himgary  and  the  peasants,  vtB  our 
travellers  entoreditfrom  Presburg,  wa^  far  from  prepossess- 
ing.  Tlie  plain  is  unenlivened  by  ttees,  unintersecfc^  by 
hedges,  and  but  very  thinly  uiha^ited,  a  waste  df  arable 
land  badly  cultivated,  and  yidding  indifferent  crops  to  pro^ 
prietors,  who  are  scarcely  consciousof  the  extent  of  property 
they  possess.  Their  appearance  bespeaks  no  fostering  care 
from  the  superior,  no  independent  respect,  yielded  with  &ee 
•sat faction  from  the  inferior.  Jt  is  easy  to  perceive  l^t  a 
stimulus  is  wanting  to  invention,  and  that  stimulus  is,  liber- 
ty ^  No  one  peasant  has  proceeded  in  ^e  arts  of  life  and 
ciirllization  a  step  further  than  his  neighbour^  When  t#i«ey 
had  seen  one,  they  had  seen  all.  From  the  same  little  bat, 
cohered  With  oil,  falls>  the  same -matted  long  black  hair,,  neg* 
li gently  plaited,  or  tied  in  knots ;  and  over  the  same  dirty 
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Jacket  and  trovfers^k.  wrapped  on  etteh  a  cloak  of  coarse 
woollen,  clqtht  or  sheepskin  still  retaining  its  wool.  For 
.whether  it  be  winter  or  summer^  week. day  or  Sabbath,  the 
.  Sclavonian  of  this  district  never  lays  aside  his  cloak,  or  is 
aeen  but  in  heavy  boots.  Their  instruments  of  agriculture 
^are  throughout  the  same ;  and  in  all  their  habitations  is  ob- 
.  served  a  perfect  uniformity  of  design.  A  wide  muddy  road 
sepan^tes  two  rows  of  cottages,  which  constitute  a  viilase. 
;From  amongst  them  there  is  bo  possibility  of  selecting  the 
,best  or  the  worst ;  they  are  absolutely  uniform.  In  some 
^villages  the  cottagea  present  their  ends;  in  others,  their 
.sides  tor  the  road;  but  theve  is  seldom  this  variety  in- the 
same  village.  The  interior  6f  the  cottage  is,  in  general, 
divided  into  three  small  rooms  on  the  ground  floor,  and  a 
little  «pace  in  the  <  roof  defined  for  lumber.  The  roof  is 
:Cominonly  covered  with  a  very  thick  thatch,  the  walls  are 
wliitevashed,  and  pierced  towards  the  road  by  two  small 
.windovra.  The  leottages  are  usually  placed  a  few  yards  dis- 
tant Arom^ach  other.  The  intervening  space,  defended  tiy 
A  rail  and  gate^  orathedge  of  wicker-work  towards  the  road, 
iwmih%fyfm*yardf  w£cb  runs  back  some  way,  and  con- 
tains a  shed  or  out^house,  ibr  the  cattle.  Such  is  the  out. 
ward  appei^ancet>f  the -peasant  and  his  habitation. 

Being  curious  to  examine  the  interior  of  their  houset» 
ihey  w^ere  gratified  by  iheir  friend.  They  were  surprised  to 
find,  that  man^  ae  negligent  of  their  personal  appeavance, 
should  enjoy  in  their  houses  so  much  comfort  and  good 
order.  The  door  opens  in  the  side  of  the  house  into  the 
ukidle  room,  m  kitchen,  in  which  is  an  oven,  constrocted. 
of  clay,  well  odculated  for  baking  bread,  and  various  im- 
plements for  household  purpoaes,  which  generally  occupy 
this  apartment  fulty.  On  e»ch  side  of  the  room  is  a  door, 
communicating  oa  one  hand  with  the  family  dormitory,  in 
whidi  are  the  two  windows  that  look  into:  the  road.  This 
,  chamber  is  usuaHy  small,  but  ^ell  arranged;  the  beda  m 
good  order,  piled  upoor  each  other,  to  be  spread  out  on  the 
£oor  at  night,  and  the  walls  covered  with  a  multiplicitv  of 
pictures  and  iiaages  of  our  Saviour,  together  with  dishes, 
plates,  and  vessels  of  coarse  earthen  ware.  The  other  doer 
irom  tho  kitchen  ieads  to  the  store-room,  the  repository  of 
tiie  greater  pairt  of  the  peasant's  riches,  consisting  €fi  bags 
of  grain  of  various  kinds,  both  for  consumption  and  for 
seed;  bladders  of  tallow,  sausages,  and  other  articles  of 
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proTitioDy  io  quantitfet  which  it  wouM  sstonbh  us  to  find  in 
an  English  cottage.  We  must,  however,  keep  in  mind,  that 
the  hanrest  of  the  Hongariah  peasant  anticipates  the  iircome 
of  the  w^ole  year ;  and,  from  the  cipcumstances  in  which 
he  is  placed,  he  should  cather  be  compared*  with  our  farmer 
tlian  our  labourer.  The  yards  or  folds  between*  the  houses 
are  usually  ipuch  neglected,  and  are  the  dirty  receptacles 
of  a  thousand  nndeanly  objects.  Light  carts  and  plottghSt 
with  which  the  owner  performs  his  stated  labour,  his  meagre 
cattle,  a  loose  rudely  formed  heap  of  hay,  and  half  a  dozen 
ragged  children,  stand  there  in  mixed  confusion ;  over  which 
three  or  four  noble  dogs,  of  a  peculiar  breed,  resemblifig  in 
some  degree  the  Newfoundland  dog,  keep  faithful  watch. 

From  Urmeny  the  trio  proceed^  to  thfe  gold  and  silver 
mines  at  Schemnitz  and  Kremnitz,  where  they  noticed  the 
various  docimastic  processes  employed  to  obtain  the  metals 
from  their  ores.  The  prevalent  rock  b  a  tender  claystone 
porph3rTy,  in  some  places  passing  into  grunstein ;  the  sum- 
mits of  the  hills  being  all  composed  of  Uiis  grunstein.  The 
district  productive  of  the  precious  metals,  is  about  five  or 
six  square  miles  in  extent,  and  ccmtains  five  great  parallel 
veins,  running  east  and  west,  and  dipping  at  aa  angle  of 
eighty  degrees.  In  these  veins,  conststing  chiefly  of  febpar^ 
varying  from  sixty  to  one  handred  and  twenty  feet  in  thick- 
ness, and  connected  with  each  other  by  small  and  irregular 
braaches,  is  found  the  metallic  ore,  fonaing  veins  from  ten 
to  four  inchea  in  tliickness^  and  druses  lined  with  crystals 
of  the  metal,  quartz,  and  calcareous  spar.  The  great  vein 
of  steplsam-schacht  is  remarkable,  as  diminisbtog  in  width 
as  it  approaches  the  surface,  which  is  considered  by  the 
muiens  as  an  exceptioa  to  the  general  rule. 

There  are  twelve  great  mines  in  this  district,  all  of  which 
find  an  outlet  for  their  water  at  a  depth  of  twelte  hundred 
feet,  hy  one  adit,  the  bngth  of  which  is  estimated  at  twelve 
miles^  The  veins  have,  however,  been  wrought  to  the  depth 
of  eighteen  hundred  feet ;  and  from  these  deeper  galleries 
the  water  is  raised  by  a  most  ingenious  machine,,  iav^&ted 
by  Holl,  the  chief  engineer  of  the  impenal  mines.  A  stream 
of  water,  procured  from  reservoiia^  in  the  high  valleys,  falls 
through  a  perpendicular  irwi  pipe,  two  hundred  and  seventy 
feet  ia  length,  which,  being  then  bent  at  a  right  angle,  cbor 
ducts  it  into  the  lower  extren^ty  of  a  large  cylinder,  ia 
which  there  is  an  air-tight  piston^     The  water  entering  the 
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cylinder*  raises  ^e  piston  lo  the  top,  and  escapes  by  a  val? e 
which  then  opens ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  communica- 
tion between  the  cylinder  and  the  veriical  pipe  b  inter- 
rupted. The  piston  redescends  by  its  own  weight;  the 
water  is  again  allowed  to  enter  the  cylinder,  and  an  alternate 
rootioii  is  thus  established.  To  the  piston  rod  are  -attached 
two  beams  bearing  the  rods  of  pumps,  which  irane  th^  water 
by  successive  stages  from  the  deepest  parts  of  the  mine. 
There  are  three  of  these  machinesy  each  of  which  raises 
1790  cubic  feet  of  water,  from  a  depth  of  six  hundred  feet» 
in  an  hour.  The  water  ^mf^oyed  in  working  the  machine 
makes  its  escape  by  the  same  adit  with  that  which  it  has 
raised. 

Upon  passing  one  day  an  encampment  of  gypsies,  Dr. 
Walker  was  led  to  make  some  enquiries  oi  M.  M.  respect- 
ing them. 

M.  M. — **  Of  the  origin  of  this  singular  race  of  beings, 
whose  manners  and  varied  history  have  attracted  ao  much 
attention  all  over  Europe,  <varioQs  have  been  the  opinions. 
They  are,  perhaps,  more  common  in  Hungary  than  in  any 
other  country,  where  they  are  denominated  -cygani,  czy. 
gani,  or  tzygany,  and  exhibk  the  same  general  features, 
physical  and  moral,  by  which  ^they  are  characterized  in  Eng- 
land. Their  essential  identity  seems  to  be*  distinctly  ascer- 
tained under  various  modifications  and  names  in  several  of 
the  countries  of  Europe — the  Gitanos  of  Spain,  the  Bohe- 
mians of  France,  the  Zingari  or  Cingari  of  Italy,  the  Zi- 
gueners  of  Transylvania,  the  Tinklers  of  Scotland,  &c.  It 
is  apparently  more  constituted  by  the  mode  of  living,  kind 
,  of  employments,  peculiarities  of  complexion,  countenance 
and  form,  dispositions,  propensities,  and  habits,  than  by  the 
language  used  by  them.  But  this  letter  is,  in  some  respects, 
a  more  decided  evidence  of  their  derivation  from  one  origin. 

"  The  identity  of  this  people,  in  the  different  countries 
of  Europe,  is  so  obvious,  from  a  comparison  of  their  manners, 
that  on  this  alone  we  might  rest  our  conviction  of  their 
common  origin.  Their  peculiar  cast  of  countenance,  their 
complexion,  their  .gay  and  cheerful  turn  of  mind,  their 
bodily  agility,  are  all  distinctly  marked,  and  Specifically 
mentioned  by  different  travellers  who  have  met  with  them 
in  distant  regions.  But  the  vgreat  confirmation  and  com- 
pletion of  the  acgumfent  lies  in  the  similarity  of  their  Ian- 
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guage.    That  a  race  of  beings,  in  the  lowest  degree  of  ci- 
vili2ationy    who,  for  four  centuries,    hare  been  wanderings 
about  in  every  part  of  Europe,  acquiring  the  language  of 
every  country   which    they  frequented,   and  claiming  n^'^ 
country  of  their  own,  should  have  lost  their  original  lah-^ 
guage  altogether,  would  not  be  a  matter  of  astonishment. 
That  they  should  have  retained  thenr  peculiar  language,, 
would  have  been  little  less  than  miraculous ;  if,  therefore^ 
we  can  trace  but  a  few  words,  common-  to  the  whole  taeein'^ 
every  country,  and  which  have  no  affinity  to  the  language  * 
of  any  nation  inhabited  by  them  at  prtoent,  we  are  led  ir^ 
renstibly  to  the  conclusion,  -  that  they  are  derived  from  a- 
common  source.     This  fact  has  been  established  by  former 
writers,  and  the  result  of  my  inquiries  cdn  only  be  consi- 
dered as  an  additional  evidence  in  its  favour.     According  to' 
ther  own  account,  when  they  made  their  first  appearance  in 
It^inthe  fifteenth  century,  they  represented  themselves 
as  Egyptians,  drhen  from  their  own  country  by  the  Sanlt^ - 
cons.    But  this  assertion  is  now  considered  to  have  been 
false,  and  they  are  supposed  to  be  of  the  Hindoo  race, 
and  this  supposition  is  founded  on' the  great  similarity  which  ' 
is  met  with  in  their  language  to  that  of  the  Hindoos." 

The  next^bject  of  our  travellers  attention  was  the  capi- 
tal, Buda,  the  residence  of  the  Palatine,  and  the  seat  of 
government.  It  contains  upwards  of  thirty  thousand  inhabi- 
tants ;  while,  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Danube,  and 
connected  with  it  by  a  bridge  of  boats,  lies  the  city  of  Pesth^ 
already  of  nearly  equal  magnitude,  and  rapidly  increasing. 
Its  chief  ornaments  are  the  National  Museum,  dedicated  to 
the  Natural  History  of  Hungary,  with  an  extensive  libraiy; 
open  to  the  public,  and  an  observatory,  recently  erected' 
upon  a  hill  rising  from  the  river:  great  attention  has  been 
paid  to  procure  the  instruments  from  Munich,  and  to  render, 
their  supports  independent  of  the  building:  The  University, 
which  has  a  library  of  fifty  thousand  volumes,  is  attended 
by  seven  hundred  students ;  amongst  them  are  to  be  found 
Jews,  as  well  as  Christians  of  all  denominations,  complete 
toleratioh  being  allowed  throughout  the  kingdom. 

The  King  of  Hungary,  who  is  also  Emperor  of  Austria, 
has  at  his  disposal  a  standing  army  of  60,000  men,  which 
is  maintained  by  the  peasantry  and  free  towns:  with  the" 
consent  of  the  Diet  he  can  also  call  forth  the  insurrection* 
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of  the  nobles,  who  on  some  of  these  occasions^  Jiave  brought 
40,000  men  into  the  field.    The  most  curious  part  of  the 
military  establi$hmentts.  the  militia,  intended. as  a  barrier 
ag^ipBt  the  Turks,  which  occupies  the  Croatian  frontiers. . 
Every  father  of  a  family  holds  a-  certain  portion  of  land 
from  the  Gov^rninent)  for  wbidh  Jae  pays  a'small  land-tax, - 
furnishes  his  quota  to  the  publiq  mag^zinesy^and  is  bound 
¥o  take  the  field  when  required.-  White  in  the  field  he  is 
tnaintained,  and  the  land-tax  remitted  in  proportion  to  his 
'military  service.     The  land  descends  to  the  eldest  eon ;  and, 
if  ;there  are  no  male  hiairs,  reverts  to  the  crown;    Sixty  or* 
niore  of  •  these  landholdisrs  unite  into  a  family,  ubder  a  pa-  - 
triarch  of  their  own  choice,  towiiom  they  yidd  Impiiciti 
obedience.     All  the  labour  and  t gains  of  this,  family  are  in > 
common  :  and  no  one  can  quit  idrithout  being  punished  as 
a  deserter.     Several  of  these  families  united,  form  a  com- 
pany, under  the  orders  of  a  captain;  and  several  compa- 
nies^ constitute  a  regiment,  commanded  by  a  colonel.     The 
wMe  eccMiomy  of  this  extensive  district  is  military;  tb& 
agricultural  labours  are  directed  by  corporals;  the  courts  of 
justice  are  composed  of  commissioned  officers;    and  the 
whole  is  subject  to  the  Council  of  War  at  Vienna.    The 
force  which  can  be  called  out  is  estimated  at  80,000  men; 
and  the  line  which  they  are  intaoded  to  protect,  at  600/ 
miles. 

ITie  revenue  derived  by  Austria  from  Hungary  is  calcu** 
lated  at  three  millions  sterling.  Perhaps  there  are  few  coun- 
tries which  excite  such  strong  feelings  of  indignation  in  the 
breast  of  an  Englishman  as  Hungary.  The  absolute  slavery 
of  that  class  of  people  which  in  his  own  -country  enjoy  in 
every  respect,  the  same  protection  from  the  laws,  as  the 
first  peer  in  the  realm,  renders  the  contrast  both  striking  and 
painful.  , 

The  manner  in  which  land  is  possessed  in  Hungary,  is 
very  singular.  No  man  can  possess  lands  who  is  not  a  noble  ^ 
of  Hungary.  But  as  all  the  family  of  a  nobleman  are  also 
noble,  it  is  supposed  that,  in  every  twenty^one  individuals 
in  the  nation,  one  is  of  this  classi  The  lands  descend  either 
entire  and  undivided  to  the  eldest  son,  or  are  equally  di- 
vided amongst  the  sons,  or,  in  some  cases,  amongst  the 
sons  and  daughters :  so  that  many  x>f  the  nobles  become  by 
these  divisions,  extremely  poor,  and  are  often  obliged  to 
discharge  all  the  duties  cSf  the  meaneat  pdasimt.    If  any  of 
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these  nobles  ynsh.  to  seH  an.  estate  to  a  stranger,  however 
high  in  rank,  even  to  a  noble  of  ^he  Austrian  empire,  ap» 
plication  must  first  be  made  to  the  surrounding  proprietors, 
to  learn  whether  they  wish  to  purchase  at  the  stipulated 
price;  if  they  decline,  the  stranger  may  purchase  it  for  a 
period  of  thirty  years ;  at  the  end  of  which  time,  any  branch 
of  the  family  which  sold  it,  however  distantly  related,  may 
oblige  the  stranger  to  surrender  his  bargain.  This  goes  so' 
far,  that,  in  many  cases,  though  the  purchaser  be  an  Hun- 
garian noble,  the  family  of  the  former  possessor  can  reclaim 
it  after  thirty  years,  on  paynient  of  the  original  price,  to- 
g^er  with  expenses  incurred  in  the  buildings,  and  improve- 
ments which  have  been  made  during  that  period.  The  liti-* 
gation,  ill-will,  and  evils  of  eveiy  kind  to  which  such  laws 
give  rise,  are  beyond  calcalatioD, 

The  peasants  on  these  estates  were  formerly  bound 
to  perform  indefinite  services,  on  account  of  supposed 
grants  and  privileges  likewise  little  understood*  ^. Maria 
Theresa  put  the  whole  under  certain  regulations,  which  left 
less  arbitrary  power  in  the  hands  of  the  lord.  She  fixed  the 
quantity  of  laind  upon  each  estate  which  was  to  remain  irre- 
vocably in  the  possession  of  the  peasantry,  giving  to  each 
peasant  his  portion,  called  a  Sessiorh  and  describing  the  ser- 
vices which  should  be  required  (^  him  by  his  lord  in  return. 
The  only  points  determined,  however,  were,  first,  the  whole 
quantity  of  land  assigned  to  the  peasants;  secondly,  the 
relation  between  the  quantity  t>f  land  and  the  quantity  of 
labour  the  lord  should  require  for  it.  The  individual  pea- 
sants are  not  fixed  to  the  soil,  but  m^y  always  be  dismissed 
when  the  superior  finds  cause ;  nor  is  it  Of  necessity  that 
the  son  succeeds  to  his  father,  theugh  usually  the  case.  The 
peasant  has  no  absolute  tiaim  to  a  whole  session: — if  the 
lord  please,  he  may  give  but  half  a  session,  or  a  third ;  but, , 
in  this  case,  he  cannot  require  more  than  one-half  or  one- 
third  of  the  labour.  The  quantity  of  land  allotted  to  a 
whole  session  is  fixed  for  each  comitatus  or  county.  In  the 
county  of  Neutra,  where  Urmeny  is  situated,  It  varies,  ac- 
cording to  the  quality  of  the  soil,  from  twenty  to  thirty 
ioch,  each  equal  to  1.46  acres,  or  nearly  If  English  statute 
acre  ;  and  of  these,  sixteen  or  twenty  raui^  be  arable,  the 
rest  meadow.  The  services  required  -of  the  father  of  the 
family  for  ^he  whole  session,  are  one  hundred  and  four  days 
of  labour  during  the  year,  if  he  wprk  without  cattle ;  or 
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fifty-two  days  if  he  bring  two  horses  or  oxen,  or  four  if 
necessary,  with  ploughs  and  carts.  In  this  work  he  may 
either  employ  himself,  or,  if  he  prefer  and  can  afford  it, 
may  send  a  servant.  Besides  this,  he  must  give  four  fowls,- 
and  twelve  eggs,  and  one  pfund  and  a  half  of  butter ;  and 
every  thirty  peasants  must  give  one  calf  yearly.  He  must 
also  pay  a  florin  for  his  house ;  must  cut  and  bring  home  a 
klaster  of  wood  ;  must  spin  in  his  family  six  pfund  of  wool 
or  hemp,  provided  by  the  landlord  :  and,  among  four  pea- 
sants, the  proprietor  claims  what  is  called  a  long  journey, 
that  is,  they  mtfst  transport  twenty  centners,  each  one  hun- 
dred French  pounds  weight,  the  distance  of  two  days'  jour- 
ney out  and  home;  and,  besides  all  this,  they  must  pay 
one-tenth  of  all  their  products  to  the  church,  and  one.ninth 
to  the  lord.  .  Such  are  the  services  owed  by  the  peasant ; 
and  happy  would  he  be  were  he  subject  to  no  other  claims. 
Unfortunately,  however,  the  peasant  of  Hungary  has  scarcely 
any  political  rights,  and  is  considered  by  the  government, 
much  more  than  by  the  landlord,  in  the  light  of  a  slave* 
By  an  unlimited  extension  of  the  aristocratical  privilege, 
the  noble  is  free  from  every  burthen ;  and  the  whole  is  ac- 
cumulated upon  the  peasant.  The  noble  pays  no  tribute, 
and  goes  freely  through  the  country,  subject  to  neither  tolls 
nor  duties :  but  the  peasant  is  subject  to  pay  tribute ;  and 
although  there  may  be  some  nominal  restriction  to  the  ser- 
vices due  from  him  to  government,  it  can  safely  be  said  that 
there  is  no  limit,  in  point  of  fact,  to  the  services  which  he 
is  compelled  to  perfom.  Whatever  public  work  is  to  be  ex- 
ecuted, not  only  when  a  road  is  to  be  repaired,  but  when 
new  roads  are  to  be^made,  or  bridges  built,  the  county 
meeting  gives  the  order,  and  the  peasant  dares  not  refuse 
to  execute  it.  All  soldiers  passing  through  the  country  are 
quartered  exclusively  upon  the  peasantry.  They  must  pro- 
vide them,  without  recompense,  with  bread,  and  furnish 
their  horges  with  corn ;  and  whenever  called  upon,  by  an 
order  termed  a  ^Jbrespann  order ^**  they  must  provide  the 
person  bringing  it  with  horses  and  means  of  conveyance. 
Such  an  order  is  always  employed  by  the  oflScers  of  govern- 
ment ;  and  whoever  can  in  any  way  plead  public  business 
as  the  cause  of  his  journey,  takes  care  to  provide  himself 
with  it.  In  all  levies  of  soldiers,  the  whole  falls  upon  the 
peasant;  and  the  choice  is  left  to  the  arbitrary  discretion  of 
the  lord  and  his  servants. 

■N 
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.  la  addition  to  t^e  grievances,  which  are  intolerable^  the 
Hufigarian  peasant  is  subject  to  stripes  and  imprisonoient, 
and  the  feelings  of  our  travellers  had  been  repeatedly  shocked 
in  approaching  the  castles  of  the  nobility,  at  seeing  peasants 
working  in  irons*  Tlie  first  palace  they  visited  their  ears 
were  assailed  upon  entering  the  court-yard,  with  the  clank. 
.  ing  of  chains,  and  Edward  ejaculated,  *^  1  thought  Sir,  we 
were  going  to  see  a  palace^  this  is  a  prison,  I  hear  the  pri- 
soners' chains!" 

**  'Tis  the  prisoners  in  the  dungeons  belonging  to  the 
citotle,"  replied  M.  M,  "we  shall  see  the  interior,  I  have 
an  order  for  that  purpose." 

Edward  could  see  nothing  but  the  dungeon  ^walls,  nor 
hear  aught  but  the  prisoners  chains  With  a  beating  heart 
he  followed  the  keeper,  who  led  them  through  a  door  well 
barred  and  bolted.  As  they  entered  the  dungeon,  seven- 
teen figures,  all  in  the  long  Hungarian  cloak,  rose  from  the 
ground  on  which  they  were  sitthig  Beside  themselves,  the 
reom,  which  wqs  not  above  twelve  feet  square,  presented  no 
one  object :  no  table,  bed,  or  chair.  It  was  ventilated  and 
lighted  by  several  small  grated  windows,  high  up  in  the  side 
■of  the  walls.  The  prisoners  were  most  of  them  young  men, 
iK>me  had  been  tried,  others  had  not ;  and  some  had  been 
confined  seven  or  eight  years.  Their  crimes  were  very  difr 
ferent ;  but  no  difference  was  made  in  the  mode  of  treating 
them,  excepting  as  to  the  number  of  lashes  they  were  to 
receive  at  stated  times,  or  the  number  of  years  they  were 
to  be  imprisoned.  Such  was  their  residence  during  the  day- 
time, when  they  did  not  go  out  to  work.  Our  travellers  next 
proceeded  to  the  dungeon  in  which  the  prisoners  are  confined 
during  the  night,  the  jailor  taking  the  precaution  to  disguise 
unpleasant  smells,  by  carrying  a  fumigating  pot  before  them. 
O  opening  an  inner  door,  they  entered  a  small  room  in  the 
corner  of  which  lay  two  women  on  beds  of  straw.  In  tlie 
middle  of  the  floor  was  an  iron  grate.  This  being  opened 
by  their  guide,  he  descended  first,  by  nieans  of  a  ladder,  with 
a  lamp  in  his  hand,  by  the  light  of  which  our  travellers  per- 
4:eivea  that  they  were  in  a  small  antichamber,  or  cell,  from 
Mfhtch  a  door  opened  into  the  dungeon,  the  usual  sleeping 
place  of  all  the  male  prisoners.  It  was  a  small  oblong  vaulted 
cave,  in  which,  the  only  furniture  was  two  straw  mattrasses.  A 
few  ragged  articles  of  dress  lay  near  the  place  where  each  pri- 
.soner  was  accustomed  to  rest  upon^the  naked  floor.     In  one 
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corner  of  the  room  was  a  large  strong  chain ;  and,  at  dK)ut 
a  foot  and  a  half  from  the  ground^  round  the  whole  vault, 
i¥ere  rings  let  into  the  wall.  The  prisoners,  at  night,  hav- 
ing laid  themselves  upon  the  ground^  the  chain  is  put  through 
the  irons  which  ccmfine  the  ancles  of  three  of  them,  and 
is  passed  into  a  ring  in  the  wall;  it  is  then  attached  to 
three  more,  and  is  passed  through  a  second  ring,  and  con* 
tinued  in  this  way  till  the  complete  circuit  of  the  room  is 
made.  The  ends  of  the  chain  are  fastened  together  by  a 
padlock,  by  whidi  the  whole  is  secured. 

**  Let  us  return  to  Vienna  soon,  Sir,''  said  Edward,  as 
they  quitted  the  dungeon,  *<  Every  noble  I  see  I  shall  consi- 
der tyrant,  and  shall  never  look  at  a  peasant  without  thinking 
c£  the  prison  of  Kesythely." 

*^  Nor  I,"  said  the  Doctor,  whose  feelings  weire  in  unison 
with  those  of  his  pupil,  '^  We  will  quit  it  immediately;  but 
all  the  nobility  are  not  alike,  though  few  are  the  exceptions. 
The  Count  Festitis  has  enfranchised  his  vassals. 

**  Having  purchased  an  estate  in  the  Murakos,  a  tract  of 
country  between  the  Muhr  and  the  Drave,  he  granted  lands 
to  the  peasants  at  a  fixed  annual  rent,  a  few  only  remaining 
on-  the  common  tenure  of  service.  In  these  free  villages^  the 
value  of  land  has  risen  to  such  a  degree,  that  the  owner  of 
four  acres  is  esteemed  wealthy,  and  the  population  has  in"- 
creased  from  fifty  families  to  six  hundred.  Although  still 
subject  to  the  government  duties,  and  sufiering  from  the 
effects  of  two  bad  seasons,  and  an  inundation  of  the  Drav^ 
these  peasants  were,  in  1814,  striving  cheerfully  with  the  dif- 
ficulties of  their  situation ;  while  their  neighbours,  on  the 
common  footing,  although  each  family  possessed  thirty  acres, 
were  reduced  to  subsist  on  the  bounty  of  their  lord.  These 
fVee  villages  also  afford  an  exception  to  the  general  disho- 
nesty of  the  Hungarian  peasantry;  their  household  furniture 
is  ouen  exposed  on  the  outside  of  the  cottages,  and  doesnot* 
even  require  the  protection  of  the  large  dogs  common  in  the 
rest  of  the  country.  As,  however,  on  hereditary  property, 
no  arrangement  made  by  the  lord  is  binding  on  his  succes- 
sor, this  amelioration  cannot  become  general  without  an  act 
of  the  Legislature." 

"  What' a  country  to  live  in !"  exclaimed  Edward.  "  Dear 
England,"  continued  the  youth,  <<  and  its  laws,  its  juries,  its 
habeas  corpus^  and  all  its  comforts.    I  am  riot  tired  of  travel- 
ling, but  home  and  England,  will  sometimes  cross  me.    i 
n2 
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•hoald  like  of  ftl|  things  at  this  moment,  to  be  peeping  into  a 
farmer's  hall,  where  his  labourers  are  assembled  at  a  harvest 
home,  drinking  *  a  health  to  our  good  Maister,  the  founder 
of  the  feast'  Should  you  not,  Sir  ?*'  The  Doctor  smiled--^ 
**  Why,  yes,  perhaps  I  should.  But  our  Austrian  friend, 
jrou  forget  him." 

M.  M.  who  had  been  greatly  amused  at  Edward'^  re- 
marks, begged  he  might  be  forgotten.  **  Ihave  no  wish  to 
interrupt  my  young  friend's  remarks,  which  do  honour  to 
his  country,  as  well  as  his  own  heart.  But  do  you  really  in- 
tend to  quit  Hungary  ?  if  so,  we  must  part,  for  I  cannot  re- 
turn to  Vienna  just  yet.  But  as  I  am  going  to  the  north, 
where  the  country  is  not  so  beautiful  as  in  the  south,  I  do 
not  urge  you  to  make  any  farther  stay  in  a  country  which 
appears  to  have  disturbed  the  peace  of  Edward." 

With  regret  our  travellers  look  leave  of  M.  M— < ^, 

and  directing  their  steps  towards  Gratz  on  their  way  to  Vi- 
enna, they  arrived  safely  in  that  city  to  the  great  delightf  of 
Edward.  Colin  too  expressed  much  pleasure  at  their  return, 
and  after  staying  one  day  in  the  Austrian  capital,  in  order  to 
make  some  arrangements  with  their  banker,  and  to  settle  va- 
rious little  afiairs  which  were  postponed  by  their  sudden  ex- 
cursion into  Hungary,  they  resumed  their  journey,  and  fol- 
lowing the  course  of  the  Danube,  on  the  south  side  of  that 
river,  they  at  length  arrived  at  Swrach,  where  they  remained 
♦one  night. 


SECTION  V. 

CAVES    AND    FOSSIL   REMAINS. 

**  Of  all  the  natural  curiosities  of  Germany,"  said  Dr. 
Walker,  **  the  immense  number  of  fossil  bones  found  in  the 
mountains  of  the  Hartz  is  'most  astonishing.  That  fossil  on 
the  chimney-piece,  recals  them  to  my  recollection.  The 
Hartz  mountains  form  an  irregular  chain  from  the  Weser, 
not  far  from  its  rise,  to  the  vallies  of  the  Oder.  At  one  ejt- 
tremity  of  this  long  chain  are  Beaumon's  cave  and  Schorfel's ; 
and  at  the  other  are  the  caves  in  Hungary,  which  have  been 
known  from  time  immemorial.  Between  these  two  extremies, 
are  the  caves  in  Franconia,  near  Bayreuth  ;  the  one  called 
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Gayleiireuth,  is  particularly  rich  in  fossil  remains.  These 
caverns  are  of  great  extent ;  they  are  lined  with  stalactal  con- 
cretions ;  and  in  these  concretions  near  the  bottom,  and  in 
the  floor  many  bones  are  found.  The  bones  are  all  nearly 
in  the  same  state,  detached,  shattered,  and  "broken  ;  a  little 
lighter  and  less  soh'd  than  bones  in  a  natural  st^te  :  they  are 
very  little  decomposed,  containing  much  gelatinous  matter, 
and  not  at  all  petrified.  There  are  about  eleven  or.  twelve 
of  these  caverns  atGayleureuth,  all  issuing  from  one  another, 
the  inner  one  is  twenty-eight  feet  high,  and  about  three  and 
forty  feet  long.  Here  the  prodigious  quantity  of  animal 
earth,  and  of  bones  of  every  description,  presents  an  apt 
image  of  a  temple  of  death.  The  stalactites,  from  their  icy 
touch  and  heavy  groups,  combine  to  give  it  an  air  of  gloom 
which  chills  the  human  frame ;  and  I  do  assure  you,  Edward, 
I  was  glad  again  to  lay  down  and  creep  through  an  aperture 
only  three  feet  wide  and  two  high,  in  order  to  retrace  my 
steps  through  these  dismal  caves  of  death.'* 

Edward. — '<  I  have  no  wish  to  see  them.  It  makes  one 
shudder  to  hear  of  them.  I  am  quite  satisfied  with  your  de. 
scription  of  them.  Pray,  Sir^  what  animals  have  these  bones 
belonged  to  ?** 

Dr  Walker. —  <'  Three-fourths  of  them  are  said  to 
have  belonged  to  two  species  of  bears,  which  no  longer  exist. 
About  half  the  remainder  to  the  hyaena,  some  few  to  the 
tyger,  or  the  lion  ;  others  to  the  wolf  or  dog,  tiie  fox,  the 
pole-cat,  or  to  some  species  nearly  alUed  to  them.  These 
caves  do  not  contain  tli^  bones  of  any  marine  animal  what- 
ever, nor  any  thing  that  marks  the  presence  of  the  sea.  It 
qannot  be  doubted,  therefore,  that  the  animals  to  which  they 
belonged,  lived  and  died  in  the  caverns  where  their  bones  re« 
main,  for  there  is  no  appearance  of  any  sudden  overflow- 
ing of  the  waters  of  the  ocean,  by  which  they  might  hftve  been 
drly^  to  these  caverns,  and  there  perished.  Carnivorous 
^nimals  are  solitary,  both,  from  inchnation  and  necessity ; 
there  is  therefore  no  reason  to  suppose  that  any  vast  herds 
of  them  would  be  collected  in  thes^  caves,  unless  compelled 
by  some  extraordinary  change  in  the  face  of  the  country  which 
they  inhabited.  May  we  not  suppose  that  at  some  remote 
period,  when  the  vast  forests  of  Germany  were  gradually 
destroyed,  either  by  fire  or  other  means,  that  these  animals 
might  seek  protection  in  the  caverns  of  the  Hartz  mountains, 
and  there  prey  upon  each  other  till  they  became  extinct.    I 
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do  not  however  presume  to  account  for  what  has  occupied  the^ 
attention  of  so  many  of  the  curious;  but  this  is  one  of  Uiose 
speculative  subjects  upon  which  we  may  be  ^owed,  without 
presumption,  to  give  an  opinion*" 

A  fire  happenmg  in  the  nigbt  of  their  arrival  at  Sivroch, 
not  far  distant  from  the  inn  where  our  travellers  lodged, 
Dr.  Walker  obsarved,  when  it  was  extinguished,  **  that  afiair? 
would  have  been  conducted  in  a  very  di&rent  manner,  had 
this  melanohdv  event  taken  place  at  Pesth  in  Hungary .-» 
When  these  frightful  accidents  ti^  place  in  that  town, 
certain  citizens  are  appointed,  who  open  the  houses  in 
which  the  public  fire-engines  are  kept,  and  others  who  areto 
superintend  the  condticting  them  to  the  place*  The  barriers 
of  the  town  are  doaed^  and  no  stranger*  or  suspected  person, 
i^  allowed  to  escape*  The  surgeons  and  priests  are  ordered 
to  be  at  hand.  Naone  but  the  Palatine  and  the  Brigade* 
General  Js>  su&red  to  approach  the  spot  on  horseback.  The 
Stadtrichter  and  the  Stedthaopman  are  distmguished  by  red 
and  white  hat-banda  ;  every  raagistrata  wears  a  white  one, 
and  the  conunissioner  of  fires  one  of  red  and  yellow.  Every 
householder  in  theneigfaboiirhood,  and  the  streets  leading  to 
it,  is  forced,  under  a  penalty  of  25  florins,  to  l]|^ht  up  hia 
house  with  lanterns)  or  with  candles  on  the  inside.  The 
gla(9ier»aad  the  soulptors  haveto  pay  attention  to  this.  The 
brewers^,  the  mMlen^  iAie  ooach-master%  and  the  hacknev^w 
coachmen,  are  bound  teafibrd  means  of  ccmveyance.  The 
managemeetiof  the  fire*engines  is  committed  to  the  copper* 
smiJtht,  melakfinmders^.  gun^makers,  knife^nders,  and 
watch-makers4,  Theaupply  of  water,  and  the  labour  of  the 
engines>iaeotrutfedito  the  locksmiths,  braziers,  wheelwrightSi 
potters^,  coopers^  botchers^  hatters,  farriers,  and  naU^amiths. 
For  punming  water  omt  of  the  Danube,  the  tanners,  fisher^ 
men,  millers^  and  boatmen ;  for  lifting  water  out  of  the  wells^ 
the  well^siokers,.  bakem,  gardeners,  and  starch-makers,  are 
summoned.  The  brudi-^nakers,  glovers,  basket^makers^ 
fumars,  weavers^  nailars^  harness-makers,  taylors,  buckle- 
makers^  and  ^oe-makers,  at«  to  form  the  ranks  for  passing- 
water  in  cans  and  Imckets.  Brewers,  labourers^  joiners,  and 
rope^makers,  are  to  bring  the  ladders  and  fire-hooks.  But, 
above  all,  the  chimney  inspectors,  the  bricklajrers,  stone-: 
masons,  tilers,  and  carpenters,  are  called  upon,  under  ver3r 
heavy  penalties,  to  attend  and  give  assistance  at  all  fil^es. — 
The  approved  of  die  Stadtrichter,  who  is  alwaysaccompenied 
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with  an  official  mason  and  carpenter,  is  requisite  before  any 
of  the  neighbouring  houses  are  pulled  down,  to  prevent  the 
extension  of  the  flames.  No  one  is  permitted  to  shut  his 
doorsy  or  refuse  free  access  to  the  water  in  his  house  on  such 
occasiongy  nor  can  he  forbid  any  necessary  communication 
from  being  opened  through  his  walls  or  fences.  The  sickf  * 
the  infirm,  and  children,  are  entrusted  to  the  care  of  the  apo- 
thecaries, surgeons,  and  shopkeepers.  The  preservation  of 
furniture  and  valuables  is  committed  to  book*binders,  choco- 
late-makers, sieve-makers,  goldsmiths,  map-stainers,  en- 
gravers, painters,  snuff-makers,  watch-makers,  paper-hangers, 
aad  sugar^bakers,  The  preseorvation  of  cattle  is  given  to  the 
swkie  a»dcattle.dealer8»  cow-keepers,  &c.  And,  lastly,  the 
masters  <^'  coifee-houses  and  inns,  and  the  barbers,  are 
qiuetly  to  look  about  the  whole  city  for  thieves  and  pick- 
pockets. No  man  is  suffered  to  stand  by  at  a  fire  idle,  but, 
whatever  be  his  situation.  Is  called  upon  to  render  assistance. 
Apd  thu^  tliebu^y-F^^uxi^  Ui. complete.  How  much  more 
efficacious  is  the  plan  and  labour  of  the  firemen  in  London.'' 
'<  I  agree  with  you.  Sir,''  said  Edward^  *^ihey  manage  these 
things  ^er  in  England*'^ 


SECTION  VL 

THE  MllfERAI^   RIVBRS,  ^lUI  l^pUHTAINS. 

Besides  the  productions,  of  her  own  immediate  territory, 
Austria  is  parhcularly  rich  in  those  of  Bohemia,  Hungary, 
and  part  of  Poland.    In  minerals,  for  instance. 

*\At  ScbiD<ilnit»  and  Herrengran^,  i^tin^oiiy  \  at  Roienaii,  salt-petr^ , 
cmI,  salt,  and  alnoi,  in  i|i|S^reiit  pa^.t*!^  natron  or  soda,  in  a  lake  near 
KJsinantg,  towards  ti^  frontier,  of  Transylvania.  Mineral  springs  are 
vesy  nttineroii^  Petroleuin  is.likewisc  niet  with  in  Hungary.  In  Tran- 
sylvania are  tbe  grey  gold  ore,  the  white  gol^  ore,  silver  and  copper. 
The  streams  both  of  this  conntry  and  Hungary  a^d  small  ^laotitiei 
of  gold ;  and  Bohemia  producer  silver,  gold^  tin,  copper,  and  lead. 

''  The  nuaes  at  Kremaitc  and  iScbenuiitz,  in  Hajg(^y,,are  probably 
the  roost  remarkable  in  Enrope.  The  fprmer  for  g^,  the  latter  for 
sUver  and  other  metals.  The  academy  s^t  SchemnHz,  institu^^d  for 
the  study  of  mineralc^Di;,  is  only  rivalled  by  that  of  Freyburg  in  Saxony. 
It  is  remarkable  that  tl^e  rocks  in  these  parts  are  of  the  same  kind  at 
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those  opposite  to  muiy  of  the  Western  Isles  of  Scotlaucl.— May  not 
these  contain  similar  minerals  ? 

<<  The  rivers  of  Germany  are  both  large  and  nnmeroos.  Tlie  Danube 
stands  first  npon  the  list,  which,  after  rising  in  Swabia,  passes  by  Ulin, 
Ingolstadt,  Ratisbon,  Passan,  Vienna,  Presborg,  Bnda,  in  the  Aus- 
trian donimions;  and  Petervaradio,  Belgrade,  and  Wkiin,  in  Turkey ; 
after  a  passage  of  1,300  miles,  it  fidls  into  the  Black  Sea,  near  Ismael, 
The  Danube,  in  some  places,  is  760  yards  in  breadth. 

<<  The  Inn  rises  in  Swizaerland,  passes  by  Inspruck,  and  joins  the 
Danube  at  Passav. 

**  The  Oder  rising  in  the  monntains  of  Moravia,  and  passing  by 
Breslaw,  Glogau,  and  Francfurth  on  the  Oder,  disembogues  itself  into 
the  Baltic  below  Stettin. 

^^  The  Elbe  rising  in  the  Sudetic  Mountains  ef  Silesia,  runs  by 
Prague,  Dresden,  Wittenburg,  Magdeburg,  and  Hamburg,  and,  after 
tt  coarse  of  more  than  500  miles,  enters  ^e  sea  near  Cnxhaven. 

*<  The  Weser,  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Wurra  and  Fukla  near 
Munden,  runs  into  the  sea  at  Bremen,  270  miles  from  its  source. 

**  The  river  Ems  flows  by  Munster  and  Embden. 

*'  The  Rhine  rises  in  Switzerland,  flows  through  liake  Constance, 
mm  by  Basle,  whence  it  forms  the  boundary  ^tween  France  and 
Germany ;  then  running  by  Strasburg,  Spire,  Manheim ,  Menti,  Goblent^ 
Cologne,  and  Nimeguen,  it  enters  the  United  Provinces,  and  divides 
itself  into  four  different  branches ;  the  only  one  of  which  that  retaiiit 
the  name  of  Rhine  falls  into  the  German  Ocean  at  Lteyden.  The 
course  of  the  Rhine  may  be  computed  at  600  miles.  The  principal 
rivers  which  contribute  theur  watea  to  the  Rhine  are  the  Neckar  and 
Mayne  from  the  east,  and  the  Mozelle  from  the  west.** 

^^  And  now,  Edwardi  as  this  town  of  Sivrach  presents  no- 
thing verf  interesting,  to  engage  our  attention,  let  us  before 
we  proceed  any  further  on  our  travels,  take  a  survey  of  the 
extensive  country  denominated  Germany ;  and  first  of  all,  let 
us  speak  of  its  surface  and  climate. 

*'  Though  Germany  is  in  general  a  level  country,  and  has  many 
plains  of  great  extent,  yet  in  every  circle  are  single  mountains  or  small 
ranges  of  hills.  Of  mountains  the  principal  are  Erzgeberg,  between 
Upper  Saxony  and  Bohemia ;  the  Hartz,  in  Lower  Saxony )  Hessia,  in 
the  Upper  Rhine;  Vogesian,  between  the  Rhine  and  Moselle ;  the  Cki- 
patbian  Mountains,  between  Moravia  and  Hungary ;  Giant  Mountains, 
in  Silesia ;  Ficlitelberg,  in  Franconia.  The  Alpine  chain  pervades  and 
confines  the  south  of  Swabia,  Bavaria,  and  Austria :  the  most  elevated 
part  of  Germany  is  along  the  parallel  of  49^. 

<<  The  chief  lakes  are  Constance,  south  of  Swabia;  Chiemsee,  south 
of  Bavaria;  and  Ozemick,  south  east  of  Austria,  The  southern  part 
of  Germany  is  mountainous,  woody,  and  almost  throughout  fruitful  and 
well  cultivated ;  the  northern  part  b  more  level ;  towards  the  sea  many 
parts  are  very  low,  it  has  also  large  barren  wastes  interspersed  vrith 
forests,  and  yet  many  very  fertile  districts.    The  air  is  temperate  and 
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tn  general  healthy.  As  for  its  zoology,  to  the  doinettieand  wild  aoimahi 
of  England  and  Holland,  we  may  add  the  uron  or  bisoii,  the  bear, 
.  wolf,  lynx,  and  chanioise.  The  surface  yields  exeellent  grain  an(| 
vegetables,  also  hops,  flax,  hemp,  tobacco,  safiron,  madder,  olive 
oil,  and  timber.  ^ 

**  Upper  Saxony  is  particularly  rich  in  mineral  prodnctions  ;  besides 
silver,  copper,  tin,  leac^  manganese,  cobalt,  bismuth,  wolfran,  which  are 
chiefly  met  with  in  thegneis  rock,  we  may  add  granite,  basalt,  trapp,  jet, 
homblend,  limestone,  pitchstone,  marble,  coal,  with  micaceous  and 
siliceous  schistus;  serpentine,  jasper,  agates,  porcelain-day,  fullers' 
earth,  and  the  celebrated  topaz  rock,  which  is  said  to  be  unique  in  its 
kind.^  The  valley  of  Plauden,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dresden, 
abounds  with  petreiactions.  In  the  south  west  of  Lower  Saxony,  are 
horacite  and  stanrolite.  In  Swabia  are  excellent  marble,  silver,  and 
copper;  The^onth  of  Bavaria  is  rich  in  salt  springs,  and  Aostria  in 
Mercury ;  the  alpine  minerals  are  gold,  silver,  copper,  lead,'  granite, 
with  argillaceous  substances,  and  accidentally,  large  pieces  of  grass 
green  quartz,  studded  with  red  transparent  garnets.  The  mines  of 
Idra,  in  the  south  east  of  Austria,  are  said  to  yield  more  than  300,000 
pounds  avoirdupoise  of  mercury  annually;  the  common  oar  is  cinnabar, 
hut  sometimes  pure  quicksilver  runs  through  the  crevices.  The  prin- 
cipal «f  the  above  mines  are  situated  in  porphyry  and  sieoite." 
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*'  The  quicksilver  mines  at  Idria,  a  town  of  Carniola,  were 
discovered  in  the  year  1499,  by  accident,  in  the  following 
manner.  A  peasant  having  filled  a  cask  with  water  from  a 
spring  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  and  lefl  it  there,  .it 
was  so  heavy  the  next  day,  he  could  scarcely  remove  it ;  upon 
inspecting  the  cause  of  this  extraordinary  weight,  he  disco- 
vered a  quantity  of  this  valuable  mineral,  which  had  settled 
at  the  bottom  of  it.  1  have  been  in  this  mine,  and  although 
the  entrance  is  now  considerably  improved,  yet  when  I 
visited  it,  it  was  indeed  so  frightfully  gloomy,  as  almost 
to.  deter  roe  from  entering.  Imagine  to  yourself  a 
gloomy  looking  aperture  of  about  five  yards  broad,  at  the 
entrance  of  which  was  a  baskist ;  in  this  I  placed  myself,  and 
was  let  down  more  than  100  fathoms.  The  mine  widened  as 
I  descended,  and  I  was  glad  to  find  myself  once  more  oo 
Urra^jirma^  if  I  may  use  th&  expression,  in  a  mine  of  quicks 
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silver.  I  must  confeM,  that  I  never  before  experienced 
fuch  a  combination  of  feelings.  The  ground  which  ap- 
peared hollow,  echoed  back  my  steps  with  a  thundering 
sound.  The  light  produced  by  a  few  solitary  Jamps  sus- 
pended here  and  there  (to  enable  the  wretched  inhabitants 
to  move  from  one  part  of  these  awful  and  gloomy  regions  ta 
another)  wa»  so  feeble,  that  I  pouM  scarcely  discern  my 
guide,  and  as  I  passed  through  this  scene  of  horrors,  (for 
such  it  literaHy  was)  I  shuddered  on  recalling  to  my  imagiha- 
tion,  the  fate  of  an  Austrian  nobleman,  and  the  la<](y  to  whom 
he  was  married,  a»  related  by  a  Mr.  Everard. 

<<  Mr.  Evenurd  was  travelling  in  Germany,  and  made  a 
point  of  seeing  every  thing  curious  and  celebrated  that  fell= 
m  his  way«  Bein^  near  Idria,  he  resolved  to  descend  into 
these  mines*  On  arriving  at  tlie  bottom,  he  was  struck  with 
the  gloom  that  surrounded  him,  and  paused  a  few  moments 
as  he  contemplated  the  solitary  sickfy  looking  wretches  that 
surrounded  him ;  he  was  roused  from  his  reverie  by  hearing 
himself  ad^essed  by  one  of  them,  *  Do  you  not  know  me 
Mr.  EveraJrd  iT  said  a  tall  thin  looking  person.  Mr.  Everard 
started,  and  fixing  his  eyes  on  the  unhappy  object  before 
him,  he  exclaimed,  *  Impossible  !  I  must  be  deceived.  It 
cannot  be  the  Count  Alberti  ?'  His  surprise  was  encreased 
on  perceiving  a  young  woman  approach  Alberti  (for  it  was 
indeed  he)  who,  notwithstanding  her  present  wretched  mtu«. 
ation,  possessed  a  certain  elegance  of  manner  which  plainly 
shewea  the  mines  of  Idria  had  not  been  always  her  place  of 
residence.  Having  cordially  received  his  unfortunate  friend, 
he  begeed  he  would  inform  him  of  the  circumstances  whicb 
hod  reduced  him  to  this  melancholy  situation.  ^  I  have  myself 
to  blame  originally,  said  Alberti.  Having  received  what  I 
conceived  an  unpardonable  insult  from  an  Austrian  officer,  I 
resolv^  to  follow  the  natural  impetuosity  of  my  disposition  ; 
afd  in  defiance  of  the  commands  of  the  Emperor,  I  chal- 
lenged my  enemy ;  we  fought,  and  I  left  him,  as  I  thought, 
dead.  I  then  fled  to  the  forests  of  Istria,  where  I  unfortu<^ 
nately  was  surprised  by  banditti,  who  made  me  prisoner,> 
and  carried  me  to  their  haunts,  but  afterwards  allowed  me 
my  liberty.  Their  retreat  being  soon  after  discovered,  we 
were  carried  to  Vienna,  and  condemned  to  be  broken  upoa 
the  wheel.  I  was  however  recognised,  and  upon  thb  dis- 
covery my  fate  was  changed  to  that  of  a  living  aeath  in  these 
gloomy  regi<»is.    This  unfortunate  companion,  of  my  woes^ 
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voluntarily  submitted  to  shave  my  unhappy  fbte»  after  hay* 
ing  in  vara  made  every  possible  attempt  to  procure  my  par- 
don. We  were  engaged  to  be  married  in  happier  days,  but 
she  chose  to  unite  herself  to  a  wre,tch  who  had  only  misery 
to  share  with  her.  The  unhappy  victims  in  these  mines^ 
have  at  least  one  poor  consolation,  that  of  knowing  their  mi- 
serable  existence  is  seldom  prolonged  beyond  the  space  of 
two  or  three  years.  For  whush  reason  they  are  worked'  by 
criminals.  Do  I  live  to  say  it  i  And  the  wretdied  Albert 
16  one  of  them.' 

*'  His  fair  companion  endeavoured  to  soothe  him  by  her 
Jiind  attentions,  and  at  length  suQceeded  in  composing  his 
agitated  spirits. 

"  The  curiosity  Mr-  Everard  had  to  see  the  process  of  ex- 
tracting the  quicksilver,  was  complete^  absorbed  in  the  me- 
laacholy  pleasure  of  conversing  witn,  -  and  consoling  his 
on  ce  gay  companion,  witli  whom  he  remained  as  long  as  he 
WB&  allowed.  Alberti's  feelings  were  again  getting  the 
better  of  his  reason,  at  the  prospect  of  being  separated  from 
his  friend,  who  recalled  him  to  himself  by  appealing  to  hia 
affection  for  a  wife  who  had  sacrifioed  wealth,  rank,  and 
boau^,  for  the  superior  pleasure  of  solacing  his  griefs. — 
Ashajned  of  his  weakness,  he  shook  Mr.  Everard  by  the 
hand,  and  turning  to  the  amiable  woman  who  stood  by  his^ 
side  unsubdued  by  her  fate,  he  gently  drew  her  arm  within  his, 
waved  his  hand  to  Mr»  Everard  with  a  melancholy  smile,  , 
and  once  more  returned  to  the  interior  of  his  gloomy  prison. 

"  The  cheering  light  of  the  isun  failed  in  its  usual  effect  of . 
reviving  Mr.  Everard's  spirits..  The  unhappy  fate  of  Albertif 
once  tlie  gayest  of  the  gay,  at  the  court  of  Vienna,  threir  a  <. 
gloom  upon  all  around  him,  andi^o  deeply  was  he  affected,  . 
that  he  resolved  to  remain  some  little  time  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Idria,  in  order  to  pay  him  a  second  visit.  He  Vas- 
received  by  Alberti  and  his  wife,  with  delight,  to  whom  tikis' 
act  of  friendsj^ip  was  indeed  a  pordial.  In  the  midst  of  an  in- 
teresting conversation,  they  were  surprised  by  a  sound  of 
strange  voices,  and  upon  the  descent  of  the  basket  tlu*ee 
persons  got  out,  who  eag^ly  inquired  after  the  Count  Al-' 
berti.  Alberti  started  from  Mr.  Everard,  the  voice  was  fa- 
miliar to  him,  and  in  an  instant  he  was  encircled  in  the  arma 
of  one  of  his  earliest  friends.  His  wife  soon  joined  her  hus- 
band/ and  was  near  falling  ;to  the  ground,  when  she  was 
caught  by  her^  brotberi  the  third  person  was  he/  cousin. 
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After  sooie  little  preparation  tbey  informed  the  almost  hope* 
less  Albertii  that  the  officer  whom  he  had  wounded,  was  reco-  . 
vered  ;  that  he  had  solicited  his  pardon  of  the  emperor,  and  ^ 
obtained  it.  They  then  shewed  him  the  order  for  his  re- 
lease, and  had  the  exquisite  delight  of  conveying  him  to  the 
pure  regions  of  day.  Before,  however,  he  left  the  mine» 
he  disposed  of  his  working  utensils  to  his  late  unfortunate 
companions  ;  to  one  he  gave  his  mattock,  to  another  his- 
pick-axe,  and  so  forth ;  and  then  after  bidding  them  an  af- 
fectionate adieu,  he  left  them,  and  joined  his  friends.*' 


SECTION  VIIL 

PRINCIPAL   TOWNS  OF   GEKMANT. 

Dr.  Walker. — "  Come,  Edward,  now  tell  me  the  chief 
towns,  not  only  of  Germany  proper,  but  of  Hungary  and 
Bohemia,  as  forming  part  of  the  dominions  of  the  house  of 
Austria." 

Edward. — "I  shall  pass  over  those  towns  we  have  visit- 
ed, and  begin  with  the*principal  ports,  and  among  these — 

'^  Hamburg  comes  first ;  it  is  situated  in  tlie  west  of  Lower  Saxony, 
and  is  the  chief  mart  of  the  north  of  Germany,  and  trades  extensively 
ivitb  all  tlie  maritime  nations  of  Eur.ope.  The  houses  are  high,  and 
bnilt  of  brick ;  the  streets  spacious,  'with  good  canals,,  which  adroit  tiie 
tide ;  on  the  ramparts  are  fine  public  'walks ;  the  exchange  is  handsome, 
and  the  other  public  buildings  very  respectable. 

**  The  English  factory  here  enjoys  great  privileges ;  the  members  of 
it  decide  disputes  among  themselves  by  the  majority  of  votes ;  and  if 
Plivolved  in  any  contest  with  natives  of  the  town,  they  are  likewise 
judges  in  their  own  canse,^  with  the  addition  of  two  of  the  city  magis- 
trates. 

<*  Lubec  on  the  Baltic,  in  the  north  of  Lower  Saxony. — Bremen,  in 
the  west  of  Lower  Saxony. — Fiumeand  Trieste  in  the  south  of  Austria^ 

**  Trieste  is  situated  on  a  declivity,  its  streets  are  narrow,  its  harbour 
has  lately  been  much  improved.  Here  is  an  antkual  fair,  which  conti*^ 
noes  twenty  days  from  the  first  of  August  Articles  of  commerce  are 
salt,  oil,  almonds,  iron^  ^c.  but  its  commission  trade  is  of  the  most  im< 
portance.  It  has  tlie  largest  sugar-house  in  the  south  of  Germany,  and 
also  manufactures  soap,  porcelain,,  earthenware,  leather,  paint,  velvet, 
silk,  and  thread. 

'*  The  most  noted  trading  towns  in  the  interior  are  Frankfort  on  tiie 
M ayn,  Leipzig,  Brunswick,  Frankfort  on  the  Oder,  where  there  aw 
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about  7/)00  Jews,  wliu  are  all  confined  to  one  street ;  Nuremberg  ond 
Mentz.    These  have  great  fairs  annually. 

'*  The  Germau  artists  and  hanilicraftsmen  manufacture  all  the  neces- 
saries and  luxuries  of  life ;  and  ttie  demand  for  English  and  Frenctr 
iroods,  which  was  formerly  very  great,  is  now,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  upon' 
the  decrease.  Tiie  arts  and  sciences  are  held  in  great  estimation,  and 
the  world  is  indebted  to  the  inquisitive  spirit  and  persevering  diligeoee 
of  the  Gtermans  ibr  many  useful  discoveries  and  inventioDS. 

**  In  the  vicinity  of  Leipzig^  was  fought  tlie  great  battle  between 
Napoleon  Buonaparte  and  the  confederated  powers  of  Europe.  The 
battle  termiuated  in  favour  of  the  allies,  wha  marched  to  Paris,  and" 
Napoleon  retired  to  the  Island  of  E(ba. 

*'  Bnmswick,  on  the  Ocker,  in  the  soutli  of  Lower  Saxeny,  is  lai^e 
and  fortified.  The  country  is  fertile  in  com,  pasture,  and  has  some 
mines  of  copper  and  lead. 

**  In  1530,  the  first  spinning-wheels  were  made  at  this  place,  by  one 
Jiirger,  a  stone-mason  and  statuary :  its  celebrated  beer,  called  mum^ 
so  named  after  its  inventor  Christian  Mumme,  is  exported,  even  to  Asia« 
without  spoiling. 

**  Mentz  is  situated  at  the  confinx  of  the  Rhine,  and  the  Mayu,  is 
large  and  ancient,  its  public  buildings  and  institutions  are  much  the 
same  as  those  of  other  large  cities :  its  bridge  of  boats  over  the  Danube 
i«  2100  feet  in  length,  resting  on  a  double  row  of  boats  lashed  together. 
Near  the  ramparts  is  a  nsonnment  of  Drusus.  The  wine  of  these  parta 
is  said  to  be  tlie  best  in  Germany. 

"  Nuremberg  is  nearly  in  the  centre  of  Germany.  The  houses  arc 
built  of  free-stone,  a  good  size,  and  the  whole  city  is  remarkably  neat ; 
it  has  twelve  stone  bridges..  Its  manufactures  are  in  great  estimation, 
the  most  prominent  are  musical  and  mathematical  instruments,  clocks, 
cutlery,  and  hardware  ;  also  the  toys  which  in  Engbind  are  known  by 
the  name  of  Dutch  toys.    The  vicinity  is  sandy,  but  well  cultivated. 

^*  You  do  not  mean.  Sir,  I  sliould  meation  all  the  great 
cities  of  Germany,  do  you?" 

Dr.  Walker.—**  No;  you  have  mentioned  all  that 
are  necessary ;  except  that  we  must  not  forget  Baden,  the 
metropolis  of  Hungary,  which  is  connected  with  Pest  by  a 
bridge  of  boats  over  tlie  Danube;  it  has  a  stately  palace  of 
freestone.  The  adjacent  country  is  noted  for  natural  warm, 
baths  and  vineyards. 

*'  We  shall  visit  many  of  the  other  principal  towns»  so  we 
will  let  thern^  rest  for  the  present. 

**  Germany  is  said  to  contain  more  mineral  waters  thaa 
^11  Europe  besides;  the  following  are  well  known. for  their 
medicinal  virtues;  Spa,  in  the  S.  W.  of  Westphalia;  Aix^a- 
Chapelle,  in  the  S.  of  Westphalia ;  Pyrmont,  in.  the  £.  of 
Westphalia;  Seltzer,  S.  £•  of  the  Lower  Rhine.  We.shall^ 
1  hope,  visit  some  of  thesQ  also," 
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About  eight  o*dock  the  next  morning,  Colin»  announcecf 
diat  all  wa«  ready,  and  after  a  very  pleasant  journey,  they  ar- 
rived at  the  beautiful  and  populous  city  of  Munich,  the  capital 
of  Bavaria,  and  Uie  Athens  of  Germany.  Shortly  a*flcr  their 
arrival,  they  b^an  their  peregrmations  by  visiting  the  cathe- 
dral, which  contains  twenty-five  chapels,  thirty  altars,  and 
two  steeples.  **  This  cathedral,"  said  Dr.  Walker,''  does 
not  answer  the  expectation  raised  by  its  description,  and  the 
only  thing  worth  mentioning  in  its  interior,  is  that  black 
tomb,  ornamented  with  bronze  figures,  erected  to  the  memory 
of  HNne  of  the  emperors. 

^  Munich  is  populous  and  beautiful.  The  houses  are  high» 
the  streets  s^cious,  with  canals  in  many  of  them ;  and  if 
ranks  amongst  the  finest  towns  in  Germany.  In  1759,  an 
academy  of  sciences  was  founded  here,  the  object  of  which  is^ 
the  cultivation  of  useful  sciences  and  liberal  arts,  and  the 
study  of  the  history  of  Bavaria.  The  manufactuf-es  of  Ba- 
varia are  silk,  velvet,  woollens,  and  tapestry." 

On  the  fc^lowing  day  they  went  to  see  a  grand  review,^  in 
the  neighbourhood,  of  the  Bavarian  troops ;  the  day  was  re- 
markably fine,  and  the  scene  brilliant  and  splendid.  The 
troops  exhibited  great  skill  in  the  performance  of  their  mili- 
tary evolutions,  and  proved  they  were  no  novices  in  the  art 
of  war. 

«*  I  think.  Sir,"  said  Edward,  "  that  gunpowder  was  first 
discovered  by  Barthold  Schwarti,  or  Barthold  the  black ^a 
monk  of  Goslar,  in  Saxony,  a  profound  alchemist." 

Da.  Walker. — **  So  it  is  generally  affirmed,  particularly 
by  Father  Richer,  who  says  that  this  monk,  having  made  a 
mixture  of  nitre,  sulphur,  and  charcoal,  a  spark  accidentdly 
falling  upon  these  united  ingredients,  they  blew  up,  and  burnt 
the  vessel  which  contained  them  with  a  dreadful  explosion. 
Astonished  at  the  eiiect,  he  made  several  experiments  with 
the  smne  materials,  and  finding  the  resuH  invariably  the  same, 
he  thereby  .ascertained  the  nature  and  composition  of  what 
we  now  call  gunpowder.     A.  D.  1S54. 

**  Pontanus,  the  Danish  historian,  mentions  that  his  coun- 
trymen used  guns  in  a  naval  engagement,*  in  the  year  1 55iff 
and  that  a  chemist^  called  Scwartz,  invented  it. 

**  Polydore  Virgil,  who  died  in  the  year  1555,  says  it  was 
discovered  by  an  ignoble  German,  jrhose  name  is  not  kilown, 
and  that  he  also  invented  an  iron  tube^  and  taught  the  Venc- 
'  tians  the  use  ©f  guns.    A*  t>.  1380,. 
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**  Y^t  an  historian,  who  was  living  m  the  year  1866,  sajs 
that  the  Eogligh  gaijoed  the  battle  of  Cressy  by  discharging 
upon  the  French  red.hot  iron  bullets  from  cannon ;  and  Ma«* 
riana,  in  his  history  of  Spam,  r^ates  thait  at  the  battle  of 
Algeziras,  A.  D.  134<3,  where  the  Moors  were  besieged  by 
the  Spaniards,  that  the  fbrtner  did  great  harm  to  the  Ohrt»* 
tiant  by  iron  balls  which  tbey  shot,  ^  and  this,'  ^ODtinnes 
the  a&nie  historian,  *  is  the  first  time  we  6nd  any  josen* 
tton  of  gunpowder  and  ball  in  our  histories/  It  waa  the 
custom  in  those  days  of  chivahy  for  Christian  knights  of  ^ 
different  countries  of  Europe  to  volunteer  their  services  to 
the  Spaniards  i^nst  the  Moors,  and  among  those  who  dss. 
tinguished  themselves  at  the  siege  o£  Algeziras,  were  the 
earls  of  Derby  and  Sa]isbui;y ;  they  were  aflerwards  present 
at  the  battle  of  Creasy;  and  it  is  not  improbable,  that  hav- 
ing witnessed  the  destruction  caused  eaoawag  the  Christians^ 
by  the  cannon  at  the  siege  of  thia.  celebrated  place,  they 
might,  upon  their  return  home  communicate  the  mtelb'gence 
to  their  countrymen,  and  employ  gunpowder  at  Cressy. 
There  is  a  cannon  in  the  armoury  of  Arneberg,  which  is  » 
little  to  the  north  of  Ratbbon,  upen  which  is  the  date  1305^ 
and  this  is  the  first  certaiji  record,  (for  such  it  may  be  call^y 
of  gunpowder  being  used  in  war.  Reger  Bacon,  the  learned 
monk,  died  at  Oxford,  A.  D.  1292 ;  and  from  ipany  parts  of 
his  works  it  may  be  fairly  inferred  he  knew  the  nature  of  gun- 
powder. In  Plott's  History  of  Oxfiffrdshtre,  it  is  stated  that 
m  a  manuscript  copy  of  Roger  Bacon's  workt,  a  union  of 
salt-petre,  sulphur  and  charcoal  are  there  described  as  a  com- 
position that  would  burn  at  any  distance.  Lord  Bacon  placea 
the  discovery  much  earlier  even  than  this.  He  says :  <  Cer- 
tain it  is,  that  ordnance  was  known  in  the  city  of  the  Oxi- 
draes  in  India ;  and  was  that  which  the  Macedonians  called 
thunder  and  lightning  and  magic.  And  it  is  well  known- 
that  the  use  oi  ordnance  hath  b^w  in  China.above  two  thou- 
sand years.'   . 

^  With  sudi  an  authority  I  shall  close  n^  remarks  upon 
this  wonderful  discovery  which  has  been  the  means  of  chang- 
ing the  whole  system  of  war,  and  of  infinite  utility  to  man- 
kind in  one  respect,  that  of  blowing  up  the  rocks  in  mines. 

**  There  are  otheir  compositions  which  will  explode  with 
as  much  noise  as  gunpowder.  Fulminatii^  silver  is  one  of 
theaa ;  and  it  is  thus  composed :  dissolve  fine  silver  in  pale 
nitric  acid,  and  precipitate  the  solution  by  lime  water ;  de^ 
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cant  the  fluid,  mix  the  precipitate  with  liquid  Ammonia,  and 
stir  it  till  it  assumes  a  black  colour ;  ^en  decant  the  fluid 
again,  and  leave  it  in  the  open  air  to  dry ;  this  product  is- 
fulminating  silver,  which  once  obtained,  cannot  be  touched 
without  producing  a  violent  explosion.  It  is  the  most  dan- 
gerous preparation  known,  for  the  contact  of  fire  is  iiot  ne- 
cessary to  make  it  detonate.  It  explodes  by  the  mere  touch ; 
its  preparation  is  so  hazardous,  that  it  ought  not  to  be  at. 
tempted  without  having  a  mask,  and  strong  glass  eyes  upon 
the  face.  No  more  than  a  single  grain  should  be  tried  as 
aa  experiment.  Fulminating  gold  explodes  by  heat:  but 
there  is  a  detonating  powder  so  powerful,  and  so  refined,  as 
to  explode  upon  being  exposed  to  light  only,** 

Edward. — **  What  a  dangerous  discovery!  You  said. 
Sir,  one  day  you  would  tell  me  how  to  make  a  silver  tree.'^ 

Dr.  Walker. — "  So  I  did;  and  so  I  will.  The  beau-^ 
tiful  Arbor  Dianas,  or  silver  tree,  may  thus  be  produced. 
Dissolve  one  part  of  silver  in  nitrous  acid  to  saturation,  then 
mix  twenty  parts  of  clean  water  with  it,  and  pour  upon  thifr 
mixture  two  parts  of  mercury.  When  left  standing  quietly, 
the  desired  crystallization  will  take  place,  and  the  silver  tree 
will  appear  to  vegetate  in  a  very  beautiful  manner.*' 

Edward. — "  How  very  curious;  I  should  like  to  make 
..  the  experiment  very  much." 

Du.  Walker.—"  Making  the  Arhor  Plumhi  is  an  easier 
process.  Dissolve  two  drachms  of  sugar  of  lead  in  six  ounces 
of  distilled  water ;  then  pour  the  filtered  solution  into  a  cy- 
lindrical glass,  and  a  thin  roll  of  zinc  being  hung  in  it,  the 
whole  should  be  left  standing  at  rest,  the  lead  will  then  pre- 
cipitate adhering  to  the  zinc  in  metallic  leaves  in  the  form  of 
a  tree. 

"An  iron  tree  m^  also  be  produced  by  a  very  simple 
process/' 

The  country  from  Munich  to  Lindau,  which  is  beauti- 
fully situated  on  a  small  island  in  the  Lake  of  Constance, 
is  diversified  with  luxuriant  plains  and  large  forests,  abound- 
ing with  game.  Lindau  has  a  magnificent  abbey,  and  an. 
ancient  castle  built  by  the  Romans.  There  is  also  here  a 
Roman  wall,  called  Hey  den  Maur.  The  views  from  this  town 
are  extensive  and  grand  beyond  description ;  but  as  our  tra- 
vellers were  anxious  to  get  into  Switzerland,  they  embarked 
on  board  a- small  vessel,  and  crossed  the  lake,  intending  ta 
proceed  direct  for  St.  Gal. 
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.  CHAPTER  XIII. 
SWITZERLAND. 
SECTION  L 

THE   CANTON   09    ST.  OAIXEN,  &C. 

T*HE  Canton  of  St.  Gallen  has  been  considerably  ealarged 
of  l£tte  :  its  capital  St.  Gal,  is  one  of  the  most  magniScenC 
towns  in  Switzerland,  and  was  in  former  times  of  much  im- 
portance. The  emperor  Otho  honoured  it  with  the  titte  of 
Imperial  Citj/f  and  bestowed  the  privilege  of  coining  upon  it« 

«  The  abbots  of  St.  Gal,'*  said  0r.  Walker,  «  were 
princes  of  the  empire,  arid  upon  a  public  occasion  one  of 
them  appeared  at  Strasbourg  with  fl  retinue  of  a  thousand 
horses,  all  richly  caparisoned.  The  Benedictine  order  to 
which  this  monastery  belonged,  was  one  of  the  mostirealthy, 
learned,  and  celebrated  of  all  the  monastic  institutions.  It 
was  founded  in  the  year  480,  by  St.  Benet,  a  Roman  »e. 
nator,  of  a  Patrician  family,  who  stole  away  from  his  pa- 
vents  during  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Justmtan,  and  Te* 
tired  into  a  desert  called  Sabdac,  where  he  led  the  life  of  a 
hermit.  Some  time  afterwards  he  went  to  Mont  Casnn, 
where  he  pulled  down  the  ruins  of  an  old  temple  of  Apollo, 
and  built  on  its  site  a  monastery.  His  rule  was  rigid ;  he 
strictly  enjoined  silence,  obedience,  poverty,  chastity  and 
humility.  The  honours  of  the  abbots  of  St.  Gal  are  how- 
ever now  laid  in  the  dust ;  for  when  after  a  long  and  severe 
contest  between  the  catholics  and  protestants,  the  reforma-^ 
tion  was  thoroughly  established  in  this  town,  the  last-  abbot 
led^  the  place  in  disgust,  and  entirely  abandoned  it.'' 

"  I  think.  Sir,"  said  Edward,  "  that  the  superb  monastic 
buildings  we  have  seen  do  not  accord  with  the  idea  of  po- 
verty,  which  appears  one  of  the  necessary  ingredients  in  the 
character  of  a  monk." 

Dr«  Walker. — "  They  reconcile  this  inconsistency  by 
affirming,  that  although  they  are  coUectively  rich,  yet  indwi* 
dually  they  are  poor,  possessing  in  fact  nothing  they  can  call 
their  own.     Among  the  j^oor  individuals  of  this  order  who 
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Iiave^dittinguished  themselves,  I  have  seen  in  an  old  table 
I  lie  fbUowing  list,  viz. 

28  Popes.  200  Cardinals. 

1600  Archbishops.      4000  Bishops. 

**  Iiidee€t  so  great  was^  the  reputation  of  these  monks  for 
learning  of  all  kinds,  that  so  early  as  the  year  840,  according 
to  Tritemeus,  not  only  divinity  and  philosophy,  but  mathema- 
tics, poetry,  rhetoric,  the  Greek,  Arabic,  Hebrew  and  Latin 
languages  were  taught  by  them.  Mathematics,  I  doubt  my- 
self, because  I  believe  even  now,,  there  are  objections  made 
to  that  study.  To  be  sure  the  Inquisition,  which  is  the  supreme 
judge  at  to  tbe  fitness  and  propriety  of  ev^ry  book,  did  not 
then  exist :  I  do  not,  however,  venture  to  contradict  this  as- 
sertion ;  but  I  may  be  permitted  to  doubt  it.  The  abbey  of 
MoDtOMMD,  a  short  time  after  it»  foundation  possessed 

4  Bistibpricks  640  Villi^es 

2  Dukedoms  S06  Farms 

20  Counties  23  Sea  Porte. 

36  Cities  33  Islands 

200  Castles  200  Mills,  and 

300  Territories  166i^  Churches. 

^  Do  not  fancy,  Edward,  that  these  monks  were  useless 
members  of  society,  they  were  not,  for  their  monasteries  were, 
at  I  said  befinre,  schools  where  evexy  kind  of  learning  was 
taught.'^ 

Having  directed  thetr  steps  eastward,  ovst  travellers  passed  ^ 
through  a  beautiful  country  till  they  came  to  the  pretty  town 
of  Wallerstadt,  situated  on  a  lake  of  the  same  name,  where, 
endianted  with  the  surroundwg  scenery,  they  remained  four 
or  five  days,  and  then  pursued  their  journey  throu^  the 
wild  and  romantic  country  of  Toggenburg,  which  has  lately 
been  united  to  St.  Gallen.  At  every  turning  of  the  road, 
a.  town,  village  monastery,  fortress,  valley  or  picture8<|ue 
ruin  present^  itsdf.  Edward,  whose  young  imagination 
contemplated  with  a  thrilling  delight  tlie  grand  and  imposing 
scenes  before  him,  pointed  out  with  all  the  energy  of  h» 
character  the  different  objects  which  particularly  fixed  his 
attention.  The  ascent  of  some  of  the  mountains  has  been 
considered  so.  impracticable,  that  bridges  are  thrown  across 
fVooi  one  summit  to  another.  The  river  Thor  assumes  va. 
rious  characters  aa  it  traverses  thia  mountainous  country^ 
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Sometimes  it  rubies  precipitously  down  the  sides  of  tlie 
rodcst  forming  betutiAil  cascades,  while  at  otiiers  it  winds 
silently  along  a  neighbouring  valley. 

'<  We  must  visit  the  baths  at  Preffiers^''  said  Dr.  Walker, 
as  they  wandered  one  evening  along  the  banks  uf  the  beau- 
tiful lake  of  Wallenstadt,  **  for  they  really  are  a  great  curi- 
osity. They  were  discovered  by  chance,  as^  most  of  these 
natural  curiooties  must  be,  unless  there  is  some  evident  indi<* 
cation  of  their  exbtence  which  tempts  the  curious  to  make 
researches*  In  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Frederick  II.  (he 
lived  in  the  thirteenth  century^)  one  of  his  huntsmen  was 
elderly  pursuing  a  chamois  amongst  these  rocks,  when  his  at« 
tention  was  attracted  by  the  Tamiro,  a  bold  rapid  rtver,  which 
rise  in  these  ^fountains.  So  much  was  he  struck  by  the  beauty 
of  the  stream,  that  he  resolved  to  trace  it  to  its  source,  and 
accordingly  he  pursued  his  su^,  deafened  by  the  clamour  of 
the  waters  in  dashing  over  the  broken  points  of  the  rocks* 
Being  at  length  weary  and  exhausted,  he  stopped,  and  per- 
ceiving a  smidl  spring  issuing  out  of  one  part  of  the  rock»  he 
stooped  to  refreeJi  himself  with  the  clear  and  limpid  beve- 
rage, when  to  his  great  surprise  he  found  it  nearly  boiling 
hot.  Lost  in  contemplation  at  so  extraordinary  a  circum- 
stance, he  forgot  both  the  goat  and  the  source  of  the  river, 
and  wkh  difficulty  found  his  way  back  to  the  abbey.  Havhig 
communicated  to  the  abbot  the  discovery  he  had  made,  the 
Bionk  sent  propet  person*  to  examine  ite  natnre,  who  having 
piven  the  most  ^vourab)e  accounts  of  its  qualities,  the  abbot 
unmediately  ordered  the  spring  to  be  enclosed,  and  caused 
a  building  to  be  erected  near  it  for  the  accommodation  of 
those  invalids  who  might  wish  to  benefit  by  its  salubrious 
virtues.  So  wonderful  were  the  cures  effected  by  this  water, 
that  people  flocked  to  it  from  all  parts.  I  shall  say  nothing 
of  its  immediate  situation,  as  I  intend  you  shall  see  it." 

Having  reached  Sargans,  situated  on  a  rock  that  dividesr 
Toggenburg  from  the  Grisons,  they  had  a  superb  view  of 
ofle  part  of  the  Alps,  which  here  formed  a  grand  outline  to 
the  scene.  The  day  aft^r  their  arrival,  they  hired  a  guide» 
and  set  off  for  the  baths  of  Proffers. 

The  road  to  them  was  claiigerous,  it  was  made  with  greajt 
difficulty  some  little  time  ago;  but  it  impends  so  much  oveip 
the  Tamiro,  that  few  persons  chuse  to  atteimpt  it*  Many 
still  preferring  being  let  down  in  a  basket  »om  one  wiU 
rock  to  another,  tho  depth  of  a  thousand  feelu.    In  the  year 
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16C1,  the  original  building  for  the  entertaioment  of  travel* 
lers  was  burnt,  when  one  more  commodious  was  erected 
higher  up  the  mountain ;  for  the  first  was  so  overhung  by 
the  rocks  on  ail  sides^  that  at  three  o'clock  the  company  were 
obliged  to  have  candles.  Edward  would  have  preferred  the 
road,  but  as  Doctor  Walker  chose  %o  go  in  the  basket,  his 
ycung  friend  gave  up  the  point  and  accompanied  him.  The 
Doctor,  however,  indulged  him  one  day  with  an  excursion-  ta 
this  enchanting  spot  under  the  care  (yi  two  experienced^ 
guides;  and  Colin,  who  began  to  think  the  scene  almost 
equalled  that  of  his  native  woods  and  .wilds,  was  allowed  to 
attend  him.  Upon  their  return  Edward  described  his  ram. 
blein  all  the^lowing  colours  of  a  lively  imagination.  Among 
the  peculiar  objects  which  ho  mentioned  was  the  number  of 
beautiful  rainbows  formed  by  the  rays  of  the  sun  as  they  ob- 
liquely caught  the  silvery  drops  of  the  innumerable  cascades 
of  the  Tamiro  which  precipitate  themselves  over  rocks  of 
granite  and  marble  six  or  seven  hundred  feet  deep. 

The  guides  on  these  excursions  generally  go  first  with  a^ 
rope  in  their  hand,  one  end  of  which  the  traveller  holds,  as 
with  a  fearful  admiration  he  treads  the  mazy  path.  Before 
they  left  the  neighbourhood,  they  went  to  the  abbey,  which 
is  about  two  hours  walk  from  the  baths ;  they  were  hesplta* 
bly  entertained  by  the  abbot.  The  building  is  a  magnificent 
structure,  and  contains  a  great  many  apartments,  several  of 
which  are  reserved  for  the  accommodation  of  travellers.  The 
steps  and  column^  of  the  grand  entrance  are  of  marble,  and 
the  church  is  very  splendidly  decorated  after  the  catholic 
manner.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  wall  of  black  and  white 
marble,  and  makes  a  most  imposing  and  magnificent  ap« 
pearance. 

From  Preffers  our  travellers  directed  their  steps  in  a  north- 
west direction ,^  and  after  a  delightful  and  variegated  journey, 
they  at  length  arrived  at  Rapperschweil,  a  fine  town  standing 
on  the  confines  of  the  Glaciers  of  Zurich.  The  southern 
part  of  the  Lake  of  Zurich  is  bounded  by  the  lofty  mountains 
of  Schweitz  and  GJarus ;  but  on  the  north  a  richly  culti- 
vated and  beautiful  valley  stretches  as  far  as  the  eye  caa 
reach.  The  island  of  Asnow  forms  a  consph^uous  feature  in 
the  beauty  of  this  mixed  scenery ;  it  is  extremely  woody; 
and  the  towers  of  a  convent  are  seen  rearing  their  venerable 
heads  amidst  its  dark  and  luxuriant  foliage.     This  island  i& 
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united  to  the  town  of  Rapperschweil,  by  a  bridge  one  thou* 
«and  eight  hundred  and  fifty  feet  long,  and  twelve  wide.  • 

From  Rapperschweil  the  road  to  Zurich  takes  nearly 
every  bending  form  of  the  indented  lake.  Their  journey 
was  most  agreeable,  for  in  addition  to  the  beauties  of  the 
scenery,  whenever  they  approached  near  a  village,  the  sound 
of  music  caught  their  delighted  ears.  The  inhabitants  ap* 
pear  to  be  alive  to  the  witcher}'  of  sound,  and  it  is  not  un- 
€0mmon  to  see  the  peasant  people,  when  the  labours  of  the 
day  are  done,  enjoying  themselves  with  their  family,  and 
forgetting  their  toils  in  the  pleasures  of  the  song.  The  de- 
corum preserved  in  the  churches  at  Zurich  is  very  striking; 
and  the  fervour  and  devotion  with  which  the  whole  congre* 
gatiotn  appjear  actuated,  are  such  as  to  inspire  indifferent  peo* 
pie  with  sentiments  of  respect;  and  to  use  the  words  of 
Goldsmith :     ^ 

**  Foots  wlio  came  to  scotf  reiilain  to  pray." 

The  hospitality  of  the  inhabitants  of  Zurich  is  as  oonspi- 
cuous  as  their  devotion. 

Zurich  is  situated  on  the  lake  of  the  same  name,  on  the 
declivity  of  a  sloping  bank,  and  is  divided  by  the  Limmon, 
over  which  there  are  two  fine  bridges ;  one  of  these  is  so 
large,  that  it  serves  as  a  market  place,  and  the  other  which 
is  covered,  forms  an  agreeable  promenade.  I'he  view  from 
the  first  is  very  extensive ;  it  commands  the  whole  of  the 
lake,  in  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre,  with  the  towers  and 
buildings  rising  gradually,  and  above  these  appear  sloping 
banks  enriched  by  gardens,  villas,  orchards,  in  short  every 
object  of  picturesque  and  romantic  beauty  seem  here  com- 
bined. The  roost  cfl^derable  and  ancient  of  the  buildings 
18  the  great  churchclMipated  to  St.  Felix ;  on  one  of  its 
towers,  which  are  covered  with  copper,  stands  the. statue  of 
Charlemagne ;  on  the  other  that  of  Rupert  Duke  of  Suabia. 
When  Zurich  embraced  the  reformed  religion,  which  it  did 
at  an  early  period,  the  revenues  of  the  monastery  were  ap- 
propriated to  the  [!^yment  of  professors  of  the  learned  lan- 
guages and  polite  literature,  in  the  old  library  are  several 
very  valuable  manuscripts,  among  which  a  bible  presented  by 
Charlemagne,  is  highly  valued.   It  is  called  Ccdex  Carolinus, 

Our  travellers  visited  the  arsenal,  which  is  said  to  be  the 
best  furnished  of  any  in  Switzerland,  more  for  the  sake  of 
jeeing  the  statue  of  William  Tell,  the  deliverer  of  his  coun- 
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try,  than  to  inspect  the  vJEist  fitore  «f  arms  here  depofiiled. 
He  fs  habited  in  the  ancient  Swiss  dress,  and  the  arrow  with 
which  he  hit  the  apple  on  his  son's  head,  is  not  forgotten. 
At  the  end  of  the  beautiful  walk  called  Leudenhqjffhn^  (Sy« 
caniore*courty)  stands  the  ancient  churdi  of  Tranen  Mun- 
ster,  and  attached  to  it  is  the  Ahbaie  Royate  des  Dames^  the 
ladies  of  which,  at  the  Reformation,  ceded  their  revenues, 
which  were  very  considerable  to  the  town,  and  they  are  now 
applied  in  the  education  of  poor  children.  Zurich  was  the 
place  of  residence  of  the  celebrated  Gessner,  of  Lavater  the 
physiognomist,  and  of  Zuingle,  the  enlightened  reformer. 

rerbaps  there  are  few  things  wlrich  more  attract  the  atten- 
tion of  a  traveller  in  Switzerland,  than  the  variety  of  dress 
which  meets  his  eye  in  every  direction.  The  costume  of 
every  canton  is  different,  though  the  women  all  seem  to 
agree  in  one  respect,  viz.  that  of  short  petticoats,  and 
smart  bodices,  generally  laced  across  in  the  form  of  a  sto- 
macher. They  are  fond  of  gaudy  colours,  and  it  is  jnot 
unusual  to  see  a  mixture  of  all  the  tints  of  the  rainbow,  yet 
arranged  with  so  much  taste,  as  not  to  offend  the  eye. 

**  We  have  passed  many  pretty  villages  and  towns,'*  Sir,'* 
said  Edward  to  the  Doctpr,  the  morning  after  they  quitted 
Zurich ;  **  but  I  do  not  think  any  of  importance ;  is  there 
no  other  principal  town  in  this  cantdn  ?" 

Dr.  Walker. — *«  Yes;  but  not  many.  Winterthur, 
which  lies  in  the  north,  quite  out  of  our  track,  is  the  next 
most  ancient,  as  well  as  important  town  of  this  canton ;  car- 
rying on  a  brisk  trade  in  oil  and  vitriol.  The  Romans  built 
a  fortress  in  its  neighbourhood,  and  calledit  Vittorum  ;  and 
there  are  now  the  remains  near  the  great  church  yard  of  an 
old  Roman  wall,  where  they  encampdd  for  winter  quarters* 
The  present  town  was,  however,  founded  in  the  13th  cen. 
tury,  by  Henman  1st,  count  of  Ryburg.  There  are  two 
natural  phenomena  attached  to  Winterthur,  which  I  shall 
mention  to  you.  Some  years  ago  the  tower  of  the  great 
church  was  supposed  to  be  on  fire,  and  the  most  dreadful 
apprehensions  were  entertained  by  the  inhabitants  as  to  the 
result.  Some  of  the  most  courageous  immediately  mounted 
the  walls  with  buckets  of  water,  in  order  to  extinguish  it ; 
but  when  they  arrived  at  the  top,  they  saw  no  appearance  of 
fire,  althoUgli  the  people  below  still  fancied  they  saw  the 
sparks  flying  in  every  direction.  The  same  deception  haa 
since  appeared,  but  without  causing  any  alarm,  and  it  is  now 
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generally  termed,  the  fire  of  St.  Elam.  Who  St.  Elam 
was  I  cannot  inform  you.  I  have  one  tale  of  wonder  more, 
and  then  for  the  present  I  have  done.  In  the  barony  of  Wilf- 
fington,  which  is  at  a  small  distance  from  Winterthur,  th^re 
is  a  considerable  forest,  in  the  centre  of  which  are  three 
trees,  that  differ  greatly  from  all  others  which  surround  them, 
being  from  the  commencement  of  summer  of  a  pale  red  co- 
Ibitr.  The  neighbouring  peasantry  resort  to  this  spot  on 
Sunday,  to  gather  the  branches  to  adorn  their  hats,  for«4a 
Swits;erland,  in  most  places,  the  men  wear  straw  hats,  in 
which  very  many  of  them  place  bunches  of  flowers  on  one 
side.  The  legendary  tale  attached  to  this  spot  is  this: 
three  brothers  were  slain  close  to  them,  and  thd  people  be* 
lieve  the  counts  of  Ryborg,  formerly  the  most  powerful  lords 
in  Switzerland,  were  concerned  in  Ihe  murder.  Many  at* 
tempts  have  been  made  to  propagate  these  trees  in  various 
parts  of  the  country,  but  they  all  fail.*' 

Edward.—^*  I  am  notsuperstitious  enough  to  believe  the 
story  attached  to  these  trees ;  but  it  is  very  strange.'' 

Dr«  Walker. — ^'<  It  is  strange,  and  truly  I  cannot  doubt 
tlie  existence  of  these  trees ;  for  they  compose  the  armorial 
bearings  of  the  neighbouring  village." 

Their  journey  to  Zug,  the  capital  of  a  canton  of  the  same 
name,  was  uninterrupted.  This  is  built  upon  a  declivity,  a 
little  to  the  east  of  the  lake.  Many  years  ago  the  old  town 
was  destroyed  by  an  earthquake,  the  greater  part  being  pre- 
cipitated into  the  lake.  Those  persons  who  were  not  thus 
hurried  into  eternity,  being  alarmed  at  the  uncommon  noise 
and  shock  occasioned  by  this  catastrophe,  rushed  to  their 
doors  and  windows  to  ascertain  the  cause,  when  they  beheld 
not  only  the  floating  wrecks  of  houses,  but  men,  women  and 
children  struggling  in  the  waves  without  the  possibility  of 
assisting  them.  The  t^wn  contains  many  ehurches  and  con- 
venis,  (for  the  Roman  catholic  faith  is  most  religiously  ad- 
hered  to) ;  it  is  surrounded  hy  high  mountains  covered  with 
thick  forests.  At  the  foot  of  one  ofthese  are  the  baths  of  Wat- 
tersyl,  most  magnificently  seated ;  for  the  glaciers^  towering 
above  the  dark  and  gloomy  foliage  which  forms  a  midway 
boundary  to  the  huge  rocks,  present  one  of  those  sublime 
scenes  with  which  Switzerland  so  richly  abounds.  They  ena- 
barked  on  the  lake  of  Zug  for  Wakwil ;  but  it  would  be  in 
vain  to  attempt  a  descripticm  of  the  picturesque  beauty  of 
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(heir  saif ;  we  shall)  therefore,  land  our  travellers  safely,  aod 
carry  them  at  once  to  Schweitz. 

Schweitz  is  situated  at  a  short  distance  from  the  lake  of 
Lucerne,  commanding  a  f\ill  view  of  its  transparent  waters. 
At  the  back  of  the  town  rise  two  lofty  mountains  of  a  sphe« 
rical  form,  and  in  the  front  of  it  glides  the  Mutta,  or  the 
Muttera.  This  canton  abounds  with  partridges,  hares, 
pheasants,  and  woodcocks ;  eagles  and  vultures,  and  a  bird 
.somewhat  like  a  wild. duck.  The  vultures  are  of  a  prodigious 
size ;  they  feed  on  young  colts  and  chamois,  and  they  have 
been  even  known  to  carry  off  young  children.  Le  p€re  Lysat 
Juriste  dc  I^ecroret,  who  has  written  a  long  and  correct  ac- 
count of  th^  lakes  of  this  country ;  says  that  himself  and  se- 
veral other  persons  having  ascended  a  mountain  which  had 
been  deem^  inaccessible ;  they  found  on  its  summit  a  nest 
in  a  great  hollow  tree,  containing  three  young  vultures.  As 
they  were  looking  attentively  at  these  nestlings,  the  parent 
birds  flew  upon  them- with  such  violence,  that  they  were 
only  extricated  from  their  claws  by  one  of  their  company  for- 
tunately shooting  the  female  bird.  She  measured  from  the 
tail  to  the  beak  seven  feet,  and  from  one  wing  to  the  other 
twelve. 
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( 

VALLEY   OF   MUTTA,    &C. 

Da.  Walker  having  resolved  to  make  an  excursion  in  the 
valley  of  Mutta ;  he  procured  a  guide,  and  arming  himself 
and  Edward  with  long  poles^  in  order  to  assist  them  in  de- 
scending the  precipices,  and  leaping  the  occasional  fisaures 
they  might  meet  with,  they  set  off  on  their  pedestrian  excur- 
sion ;  they  directed  their  steps  towards  the  ruinous  spot 
where  the  valley  of  Aeth  once  stood,  overlooked  by  the 
towering  mountain  of  Rosenberg,  3516  feet  high  on  one  side, 
and  on  the  other  by  that  of  Rigi,  4356  feet  perpendicular. 
It  was  about  nine  tniJes  long,  and  although  surrouuded  by 
stupendous  Alps,  yet  the  most  luxuriant  vegetation,  and  the 
most  delicious  fjruits  greeted  the  travellers  on  every  side  as  they 
entered  this  beautiful  valley.     *'I  saw  the  dreadful  destruc- 
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tion  of  the  ya^  of  Aeth  and  tbe  M\  cf  Rotenb^/'  iftitl 
Ifaeir  guide^  as  hekd  them  towards  the  heap  of  rukis  l^hidi 
occupied  Us  former  soke.  **  I  shall  never  forget  it.  In  the 
morning  of  the  2nd  of  S^tember^  1806,  a  dreadfei  and  con-^ 
irulsive  noise  was  heard  by  the  peasants  who  were  on  the  t6ji 
of  Eosenberg,  aUendii^  their  floeks.  About  the  middle  of 
the  day  the  Take  of  Lowetz  waa  much  agilertied)  and  a  bine 
flame  was  seen  to  rise  from  the  water ;  at  ftje  all  was  still  in 
the  valley,  at  six  not  a  vestige  of  a  hooae  or  tree  remained. 
The  Rosenberg  was  rent  in  pieces'  from  its  summit  to  its 
base,  and  throwing  uplit^e  heaps  of  rock,  buried  beneath  its 
vuins  houses^  trees,  convents,  ahd  churches,  while  the  l^e 
<>f  Lonietz  was  driven  ^m  its  borders  2,200  feet  Thus  in 
almost  a  shorter  space  of  time  than  has  been  occupied  in  this 
rekrtiMa,  that  spot  which  had  been  but  a  few  hours  before  so 
beautiful,  as  to  be  denominated  the  joara^fice  tf  Switzerland^ 
presented  a  chaotic  heap  of  rocks  and  mountains  tumbled 
aeadlongthe  one  upon  the  other.  The  noise  produced  by 
this  dr^ful  concussion  was  beyond  that  of  the  loudest 
thunder  I  ever  heard/*    . 

Dr.  Walker. — *^  How  was  <this  sudden  calamity"  ac* 
counted  for  ^' 

GuiDs.-^^  JSome  of  our  clever  men  supposed  it  was  catisi^ 
1^  the  force  of  subterraneous  waters,  and  it  seems  they  were 
right;  for  some  young  shepherds  having  observed  one  morn- 
ing a  great  excavation  in  tiie  mountain,  they  threw  stones 
into  it,  and  found  from  the  sound  that  they  fell  into  water. 
Some  days  afterwards  they  observed  other  openings,  though 
not  so  large  as  the  former^  and  having  thrown  stonef  into 
them  also,  they  fell  in  water  likewise.  The  father  of  these 
lads  tried  to  f^hom  these  newly  formed  lakes,  but  eould  find 
no  bottom ;  and  being  very  curious  he  procured  flambeaux^ 
and  fastening  them  to  long  poles,  held  them  down  the  aper*" 
tures^  and  distinctly  observed  a  prodigious  body  of  water« 
This  circumstance  being  mentioned  at  Lucerne,  some  gen- 
tleman fixed  a  day  to  examine  its  depth,  but  the  suddeit 
fiEdl  of  Rosenberg  prevented  any  such  attempt.'* 

The  contemplation  of  this  scene  of  devastation  so  com*- 
pletdy  engrossed  the  attention  of  Dr.  Walker  and  his  pupil,  ^ 
that  they  were  insensible  to  the  noise  caused  by  an  Avalanche 
which  precipitated  itself  down  the  opposite  mountain,  and| 
fell  in  the  plain  beneath.  As  it  was  of  great  magnitude, 
they  were  much  amused  when  their  guide  pointed  it  Out  to 
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Ihem  i  \mt  in  general  the  Ml  of  an  amdaiiche  i«  an  object  of 
terror.  Inoumerabl&are  the  instances  upon  record,  of  their 
terrible  effecu.  A  few  years  9i^o  an  avalanche  from  Mount 
Gennmi  entirely  buried  the  village  of  Luck ;  it  was  however 
dug  out.  The  fall  of  this  vast  body  of  snow  was  heard  at 
the  distance  of  twenty  leagues.  It  is  asserted  by  the  na- 
tives of  these  grand  but  terrific  regions,  that  the  sudden 
flight  of  a  large  bird,  the  spring  of  a  chamois  from  one  preci- 
pice to  another,  are  sufficient  to  produce  these  dreadful  re- 
volutions^of  nature.  When  the  emperor  Maximilian  made 
war  upon  the  Grisons,  four  hundred  of  his  troops  were  sud- 
denly buried  in  the  snow :  after  much  exertion  however,  they 
freed  themselves  from  their  encumbrance  without  having  re- 
ceived any  injury.  The  following  year  a  body  of  Swiss,  in 
the  pay  of  France,  were  overturned  by  one  of  these  ava- 
lanches, when  500  men  perished ;  and  in  the  year  1695,  the 
village  of  Mall  Madia  was  completely  swept  away  by  an 
avalanche  which  fell  from  Mont  Bernard.  Thirty  of  the 
inhabitants  lost  aheir  lives,  but  many  were  dug  out  of  the 
ruins  unhurt,  among  whom  was  a  woman  with  two  children 
in  her  arms. 

Having  retraced  their  steps,  they  again  took  up  their 
abode  at  their  little  inn,  and  on  the  following  day  they  hired 
a  guide  to  conduct  them  to  Mont  St.  Gothard.  On  their 
way  to  Altorf,  they  turned  out  of  the  road  at  a  short  dis« 
tance  from  the  town  to  visit  the  chapel  of  William  Tell.  In 
this  chapel  is  pr^rved  the  bow  with  which  he  shot  the 
German  governor  on  his  landing;  an  event  that  laid  the 
foundation  of  Swiss  liberty.  The  situation  of  Altorf  on  the 
lake  of  Lucerne,  or  the  lake  of  t)ie  four  cantons,  as  it  is 
sometimes  called,  is  particularly  striking.  Behind  it  is  a. 
lofty  summit  covered  with  the  dark  and  gloomy  pine  which 
forms  a  pleasing  contrast  with  the  lively  verdure  which 
nearly  surrounds  the  f'own.  "  The  back  ground  of  the  pic- 
ture is  formed  by  a  chain  of  immense  glaciers,  whose  tops  are 
covered  with  snow.  The  town  was  formerly  fortified,  but 
the  battlements  arc  now  in  ruins ;  and  few  scenes  surpass 
those  presented  by  Altorf,  whose  antique  towers,  venerable 
from  age,  rise  from  amidst  the  remains  of  former  strength 
*  and  splendour,  and  proudly  overlook  the  calm  waters  of  the 
lake.  Fragments  of  the  wall  which  Adrian  built  to  keep  the 
inhabitants  in  awe,  stilL  border  the  lake.  A  manufactory  in 
crystal  has  of  kte  years  been  established,  and  promises 
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greatly  to  encrease  the  wealth  and  importaoce  of  this  place. 
From  AHorf,  the  capital  of  Uri^  they  traversed  a  mountain- 
ous and  wild  country  ;  and  leaving  Mount  Furca  to  their 
right»  they  approached  the  celebrated  Mont  St.  Gothard, 
which  is  about  twelve  miles  from  the  capital.  The  rivers 
Reuss  and  Tessin  have  their  sources  in  this  mountain  ;>the 
former  very  near  its  summit,  frcrni  whence  it  wildly  rolls  over 
craggy  rocks  and  perpendicular  precipices.  The  Tessin 
which  runs  southward  to  the  lake  Maggiore,  is  no  less  rapid 
ttid  perhaps  upon  -the  whole^  more  magnificent.  After 
fomuBg  the  most  beautiful  cascades  as  it  descends  the 
mountain,  it  fre^fifen^  disappears  under  vast  bodies  of 
ice,  from  wheilce  it  emerges,  and  again  precipitating  it- 
self froqn  rock  to  rock,  it  is  sometimes  lost  in  vapour,  and 
the  deep  gloom  of  overhanging  woods.  It  was  now  die 
height  of  suiter  when  our  travellers  began  to  ascend 
Mont  St*  Gothatd,  and  they  had  therefore  a  better  oppor- 
tunity of  viewing  2t&  prodigious  precipices,  profound  chasms, 
and  plains  of  ice.  Across  many  of  these  chasms,  bridges  are 
thrown ;  and  one  called  the  Pont  du  Diaile,  is  particularly 
curious :  th&  peasants  firmly  believe  that  no  human  being 
could  have  constructed  it ;  and  they  therefore  conclude  it 
was  the  devil's  work.  It  is  four  hundred  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  river  which  here  rushes  and  foams  over  blocks  of 
white  and  black  marble.  Its  foundation  is  firmly  fixed  in  the 
rocks  on  either  side,  which  are  of  a  dark  grey  colour,  and 
tower  considerably  above  it.  Nothing  can  be  more  wild, 
more  terrible,  or  more  grand  than  its  appearance. 

Onthe  sunrarit  of  this  mountain  stands  a  convent  inhabited 
by  two  monks  only,  who  in  the  winter  ring  a  great  bell  to  di. 
rect  travellers  to  their  friendly  abode.  The  view  from  this 
mountain  on  a  fine  day  is  wonderfully  extensive  :  Lombardy, 
the  Grisons,  great  part  of  La  Valais,  Schwitz,  Lucerne,  and 
many  other  cantons  are  seen  from  its  summit.  St.  Gothard 
itself  contains  seven  lakes,  besides  which  fourteen  or  fiheen 
in  its  environs  may  be  plaip.ly  distinguished  from  its  summit. 
Having  pursued  their  romantic  route  for  some  time,  not  far 
from  the  course  of  the  Reuss,  they  at  length  arrived  at  a 
bridge  of.  ice,  presenting  perhaps  one  of  the  most  terrific 
spectacles  in  nature.  It  is  surrouded  by  precipitous  moun- 
tains. The  hollow  sound  of  their  footsteps  reverberated 
from  rock  to  rock,  as  they  passed  this  trembling  bridge ; 
whilst  the  subterraneous  rush  of  waters  which  they  distinctly 
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heard,  added  to  ^e  shrieks  ofbirdd  of  prey,  which  con- 
stantly hover  over  these  savage  scenes,  contribuied  not  a 
little  to  add  to  the  thrilling  awe  which  alwa3r8  accompanies 
the  contemplation  of  nature  in  her  sublime  and  magnificent 
scenery. 

*•  Do  you  know,  Edward,  that  there  is  a  very  curious 
species  of  marble  found  in  this  mountain.     It  is  elastic/* 

**  Elastic!*'  ejaculated  Edward— 

*«  Yes,"  replied  the  Doctor,  "  and  this  marble  is  also  found 
in  some  parts  of  Italy,  particularly  at  M ondragone.  The 
Abbe  Fortis  has  given  a  curious  ac^count  of  five  or  six  tables 
of  this  elastic  marble,  in  the  possession  of  the  Prince  Boi^. 
bese.  These  slabs  i£  [^ced  endways  bend  backwards  and 
forwards ;  when  laid  horizontally  and  raised  at  one  end,  they 
form  a  curve ;  if  placed  on  a  flat  surface  with  a  piece  of  wood 
laying  in  the  middle  of  it,  they  fall  also  into  a  curve,  the 
two  ends  resting  on  the  table.  This  marble,  of  the  Garra- 
nese  kind,  takes  the  finest  polish  but  is  liable  to  be  broken 
if  indiscreetly  handled.'* 
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In  the  neighbourhood  of  St.  Gothard  are  three  petty 
villages,  where  thdre  is  so  little  wood,  that  the  inhabitants  use 
for  fuel  a  wild  rose  wood,  which  grows  thick  and  low  upon 
the  ground,  and  has  an  odoriferous  smell.  The  clitUe  in  this 
.  part  of  the  country  are  very  beautiful,  and  they  are  annually 
exported  in  large  numbers  to  Italy  and  Germany.  Great 
•quantities  of  cheese,  which  is  most  delicious,  are  made  in  this 
canton,  particularly  in  the  vallies.  They  are  som'^times  half 
«  yard  thick,  and  not  more  in  circumference.  The  simplicity 
of  the  inhabitants  is  very  conspicuous  ;  they  are  indeed 
a  most  inoffensive  race,  and  never  impose  upon  travellers* 
They  read  a  great  deal,  have  an  uncommon  share  of  cu- 
riosity about  other  countf ies,  particularly  England,  in  which 
they  appear  to  take  a  peculiar  interest. 

From  Mont  St.  Gothard,  they  crossed  that  prodigious 
chain  of  Alps,  called  the  Furca,  which  divide  theanciept  La 
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Valais^new  catlled  the  Sii»f>lon«  fr^m  Uri,  la  these  mbun- 
tauw  the  rapid  Rhone  rke^  issvila^  from  tiie  foot  of  thefte 
glaciers  ;  it  rushes  in  the  nost  sublmie  manner  from  steep  to 
ateep^  tiUreaclttng  the  foot  of  the  inountaio,  it  rolk  its  ina^es- 
tie  waves  tbroa^  a  beautiful  and  extensive  valley,  from 
wheoee  tt  probed  to  the  kke  Of  Geneva,  irhere  its  streacii  . 
is  still  distaagnisfaed  by  its  impetuosity,  from  the  ciUm  waters 
df  the  lake. 

Achaift  «f  lofty  mountains^  which  divide  tlie  Simplon 
firom  BeriNv  forms  a  sublime  boundary  to  the  vaUey  north  of 
the  Rhone, 

Having  ft^Mowed  the  course  of  this  mi^iestb  river  as 
nearly  as  they  coiildi  they  at  lei^h  arrived  at  Monges^  from 
whenee  a  bridge  of  &  single  arch  is  thrown  across  the  river. 
«  J  thinks  Sir,''  said  Edward,  **  that  the  Pent  duSmUe,  in 
the  c»nton^  of  Uri,  must  yield  in  grandeur  and  terrific  effect 
to  thiS4     Why  k  is  ahiM»t  surreunded  by  ra^ng  torrents.^* 

*•  No*  mrr^undfd/'  int^lrrapted  the  dodoi'-^ 

«*  But/'  replied  his  pupil,  "  they  really  do  descend  from 
so  maUfy  diifereni  iquarters^  that  I  cannot  tfell  how  to  describe 
^iieflii* 

Db,4  Waliibr.*-"  Tk^let  it  alonevfor  a  description,  un^ 
le^  it  is  dear^  »  of  aU  thmgs  the  mos€  incmnprebensible." 

The  iM'Mbre  as  ik^y  trosaed  i^  trembled  beneath  theniy  and 
Edward^  aftnr  paaimg  it^  turned  once  more  to  view  that 
scene  whjd^  had  so  powerfcdly  struck  his  imagiwrtaon.— 
*'  Lofiki  Sir,  to  the  ri^6^  See  how  those  rocks  are  piled  one 
above  titB  other/' 

DBi.WikLKEa.~«I  should  have  s«d  to  the  ^orth,  be- 
cause thiBtt  I  coidd  dkcover  tliem  m  the  map  ;  and  now,  Ed* 
w«rdy  look  to  die  souths  and  observe  the  luxuriant  scene  of 
vegetUson  stretched  before  us.  What  a  coitrast!"  Oar 
tral^lers  continaed  tlieir  jommey  along  the  southern  banks 
of  the  Rhone,  iiirtil  they  sanr  Saldcson  the  opppsite  side  of 
the  river*  Here  they  crossed,  and  after  one  day's  rest^, 
they  set  off  on  thdr  arcteous  task  of  passing  Mount  Gem- 
mi,  OB  ^aterr  road  to  Berne.  At  the  foot  of  this  mountain 
theiie  are  parlacqtorly  fine  baths  ueat  the  t<9wn  4>f  LiKik, 
wfaii^  was  for  a  time  bm?ied  beneath  the  snowj  as  before  ob- 
served ;  these  waters  have  performed  surprising  cures  in  ner- 
vous and  rheumatic  complaints.  The  mountains  are  so  high 
in  its  neighbourhood,  that  it  is  dark  at  five  oclock  at  the 
,  bath-house, 
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The  Gemmi  is  tomposed  of  granite ;  the  lower  ptr^  of 
which  is  adorned  with  larches  and  firs.  In  Tarious  parte  hogc? 
trunks  of  trees  have  been  placed  to  form  the  ropd ;  in  other 
places  steps  wide  miough  to  set  the  foot  in  safety  are  cut  in 
the  solid  rock,  on  the  very  edge  of  predpices  three,  four,  or 
five  hundred  feet  deep.  After  a  dangerous,  but  as  far  m 
scenery  was  coBcemed,beautiful  journey,  they  arrived  in  Uie 
neighbourhood  of  Mount  Wimmis,  at  the  foot  oi  which  is^ 
a  castle  which  overlooks  the  lakeof  Thaun.  They  took  up 
their  abode  for  one  night  in  a  cottage  in  ite  neighbourhood. 
The  next  day  they  ascended  this  beautiful  mountain,  and 
in  the  evening  arrived  at  the  cottage  of  Chaley ;  from 
this  spot  the  scene  became  more  wild  and  barren.  Our  tra^^ 
vellers  arose  befinre  the  sun  on  the  following  rooming,  itf 
order  to  witness  ite  splendour  in  these  lofty  regions,  wheir 
they  had  apprMched  near  ite  summit,  such  a  scene  of  iplen'-- 
dour  burst  upon  them,  as  totally  to  defy  aU  description. 

Six  beautiful  lakes  are  seen  from  the  tower,  which  is 
built  on  the  top  of  Wimmis  for  the  convenience  of  making 
observations,  while  the  noble  Aar,  and  ite  small  tributary 
stream  the  Emme,  wind  through  the  vale  below.  On  every 
side,  at  various  distances,  rise  snow  capt  mountains,  pre- 
senting altematehr  gloomy  woods,  and  barren  rocks,  while 
round  their  base  vteui  and  blooming  flowers,  together  with 
the  richest  verdure,  present  a  scene  of  such  variety  as  scarcely^^ 
to  be  imagined.  The  efiect  of  the  rising  sun  on  such  a  ya« 
riety  of  objects»canonly  be  supplied  by  the  warm  colouring 
of  an  ardent  imagination*  When  they  had  descended  the. 
mountain,  they  proceeded  to  Thun,  and  arrived  at  that  fes- 
tive season  of  the  year  when  the  vintage  was  beginning.  Dri 
Walker  and  his  pupil  enjoyed  the  scene  particiUarly,  as  the 
peasant  girls  dressed  in  their  gayest  cloaths,  were  busily  em* 
ployed  in  plucking  th6  juicy  grape  ;  they  amused  themselves 
with  singing  some  of  their  favorite  airs.  Not  tlie  Rani  det- 
vaches^  for  th^  forbidden,  the  eflfect  produced  by  that  na- 
tional  air  was  so  electric  as  to  cause  soldiers  to  .desert  if  they 
beard  it.  AtsunnBet  the  girls  return  to  their  cottages^  and 
the  evening  is  generally  concluded  by  a  dance,  in.  vvbich  both 
old  and  young  partake  to  the  sound  of  the  *^  spirit  stirring 
fife/» 
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Edward^  liglTt-hearted  and  gay,  being  invited  by  an  old 
peasunt  to  sbare  their  mirth,  willingly  accepted  the  offer,  and 
was  in  a  short  time  as  merry  and  as  brisk  as  aiiy  one  Q£them.r 
Colin  himself  could  scarce  resist  the  inclination  to  join 
them,  and  more  than  once  he  forgot  himself,  and  gave  them  » 
specimen  of  a  Highland  fling.  He  was  indeed  so  joyous 
at  having  reached  a  comfortable  resting  place,  that  when 
he  heard  they  were  to  resume  their  journey  on  the  moif.; 
row,  he  felt  somethmg  like  chagrin. 

The  earliest  introdiictibn  of  the  vine  into  the  western 
parts  of  Europe  is  stated  to  have  been  about  the  year  280f 
under  the  immediate  sanction  of  Probus^  the  Roman  Euh 
peror,  who,  throughout  his  whole  dominions,  was  a  zealous 
encour^ger  of  agricultural  pursuits.  There  can  be  no  douhl 
that  vines  were  anciently  propagated  in  our  own  island  fot 
the  purpose  of  wine,  and  that  there  were  vineyards  of  consi* 
derable  extent  in  Gloucestershire,  Hampshire,  and  some 
other  counties ;  but,  as  vines  are  principally  found  to  flour isk 
in  inland  countries,  lying  betwixt  the  thirtieth  and  6fly-fir8t 
degrees  of  latitude,  it  is  evident  that  there  can  be,  no  part  of 
Great  Britain  sufficiently  adapted  to  their  successful  culti- 
vation. 

Any  person  who  has  $een  a  hop  garden,  may  easily  form 
an  Idea  of  the  appearance  of  a  vineyard.  Vines  are  usually 
propagated  by  slips,  cuttings,  or  ofisets  from  the  roots* 
These,  when  they  have  attained  a  sufficiency  of  roots,  ar# 
transplanted  from  the  nursery  ground  into  the  vineyard,  ths 
soil  of  which  ought  to  be  light  and  rich.  They  are  placed  in 
this  ground  in  rows  and  at  regular  intervals,  leaving  space 
sufficient  for  the  vine  dressers,  and  the  reapers  to  pass  be- 
twixt them ;  and  as  soon  as  the  rooted  plants  are  three  years 
old,  they  begin  to  bear  fruit.  The  season  for  pruning  and 
dressing  them  is  the  early  part  of  the  year,  bc^re  the  sap 
begins  to  rise ;  and,  about  the  time  when,  the  flowers -appear, 
the  plants  are  fastened  to  poles,  fbr  the  purposes  of  support- 
ing them,  of  preventing  them  from  growing  entangled  with 
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eacb  other,  admitting  a  free  circulation  of  air  amongst  them, 
and  afibrding  greater  convenience  for  gathering  the  fruit. 

The  vmtage,  which  is  a  season  of  mirth  and  delight  to 
the  whole  country,  conmiences  in  the  early  part  of  autumn. 
The  villagers  assemble  in  the  respective  vineyards  under  the 
direction  of  overseers.  Thereapingof  the  grapes  is  in  ge- 
neral performed  in  three  distinct  gatherings.  The  first  of 
dMse  comprehenda  all  the  finest  and  ripest  bunches,  care- 
Mfy  dearmg  away  from  them  every  grape  that  appears 
green  or  decayed ;  the  second  is  confined  to  the  large  and 
tMck  clusters  whidi  are  not  so  ripe  as  the  others ;  and  those 
whkjb  are  nearfy  greeny  withered  or  decayed,  are^athered 
last. 

To  obtain  Ae  juice  firom  the  grapes  they  are  thrown 
into  large  presses  of  somewhat  similar  construction  to  the 
cyder  presses  of  our  own  country  (the  separate  gatherings 
bemg  sdll  kept  apart)  and  the  juice  is  received  into  vessel&f 
fixed  for  that  purpose.  Afterwards  it  undergoes  the  neces- 
sary  fementation  to  convert  it  mto  wine.  By  the  ancients^ 
llie  juiee  was  obtdned  by  treading  the  grapes.  This  custom 
is  s^  practised  in  many  parts  of  the  world.  The  ancients 
frequently  kept  tlieir  wines  m  skins,  or  leathern  bags,  welt 
secured  at  the  seams. 

^  Well  now,  Edward,  liaving  partaken  of  the  mirth  of  the 
^  yintage,"  saidDr.Waycer,  as  they  quitted  the  festive  scene^ 
^*  let  us  discuss  ihe  nature  and  properties  of  the  grapes,  of 
vinous  fermentation,  and  so  forth." 

<<  If  roucihigiiioils  aaccharine  vegetable  sabstances  under  a  proper 
combination  of  water  and  beat  (from  60  to  70  degrees  Fahrenheit),  be 
not  entirely  exclodedfrom  air,  they  experience  in  a  very  short  time  a 
striktdg  dMBge  ib  tlieir  mixmre.  An  internal  commotion  takes  place, 
tie  mass  grows  tortM^,  a  largv  qaantity  of  mr-bnbbles  is  disduoged 
fnm  i4»  iii9er  part^  wfaioh^  oa  aeeomt  of  the  toughness  of  the  matter 
i^reui  th^  are  iaclasad^  lorn  a  stratom  on  the  anHkoe  of  the  HaUt, 
lg»ovn  bqr  the  name  of  yeast.  These  air-buhbles  consiail  of  carbenia 
acidg^s. 

**  After  a  time  fiieseappearancetf  cease;  the  fermented  lienor  becomes 
dear  and  transparent,  and  no  more  gas  is  disengaged.  Tlie  liqqqr  now 
has  lost  its  sweetnesi  and  viscidity,  and  has  acquired  the  vinous  taste 
and  intoxiiBatiiig  qaallty. 

^  Wme- is  asade  ia  tbia  nanncr  ftott  tfaejolce  of  the  grape ;  if  the  fer. 
meotatioabo  aht<dKcd  wbaa  aft  its  height,  hgr  eselwHng  the  air,  the 
wine  begins  to  ferment  anew,  and  efl^asce  when  again  exposed  to  k. 
The  sparkling  wines^  as  Champaign^  See,  are  prepared  in  this  manner, 
and  hence  should  be  considerea  as  imperfect  wines. 
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^  liototlly  Ifcie  jtiice  of  fb^  gnpe,  IMt  iril  omeihigfkiottS  Sttb^ce*, 
eouuMwg  sagar^  wte  caqpieible  of  tlfe  tinout  ftrnMiriktion. 

**  To  prepare  tinotn  Hqamrt  firoii  gran  oV  corn,  they  are  eeoverttd 
into  nii|U  ;.by-  thi^  process,  the  giaten  wbichr  fereis  tUe  germ  is  seperdi^ 
e<),  and  tlie  fecula  appears  to  be  converted,  ioto  sugar  by  the  germina. 
tion  of  the  seed.  From  malt,  beer  is  made  by  extraction  and  fermen* 
tation. 

^<  If  ^ne,  beer,  dr  any  otiier  fermettted  ftqnOh,  tie  distiHed,  AfhM 
if  obfAkied  vi^ic^  is  eolottrlest,  of  a  sti^nf  heatitt^  «asVe,a  pen^tratinj^ 
odDii#,  and  akn  intDxieatiog  property.  Thii  h  alkoltol,  Ardent  spirif,  ^ 
spirit  of  wine.  In  thi»  state  it  codtaM  a  qaantiCy  of  water.  If  this 
alkohol  be  re-distiUed,  and  reduced  to  two-thirds,  it  is  obtained  vei^ 
pare,  add  is  c&lled  rectified  alkohoL  Alkohol  is  very  inflammable  and 
totatilojit  dissolves  resins,  essential  oils,  camphor,  solphnr,  phospho- 
rus, Sec,    It  is  composed  of  hydrogen,  carbon,  and  a  small  quantity  of 

**  Strong  acids  and  alkohol  have  a  consid^mbM  re-action  on  eacli 
other ;  amd  this  prodncta  ether,  v^ich  is  a  very  volatile,  kidammabte^ 
odorom  fluid.  Nitne  acid  wiCh  alkohol,  prodncas  nitric  ether,  and 
sulphuric  acid  with  alkohol,  prodacef  sulphuric  ether.** 

*  An^  new  for  the  riftc.  Vlnea  constitute  a  very  impor- 
tant tiibe  of  shrabs ;  tv  which  we  are  indebted  fbr  all  out 
foreign  wines,  raisins  of  every  description,  and  the  smalf 
currants  of  the  grocers*  shops.  The  most  important  how- 
ever of  the  whole  tribe  of  vines  is  the  vitis  vinlfera  of  Lin- 

BStZS^. 

**  The  jttice  of  unrijpe  grsfpes  has  a  harsh,  sour,  and  rough 
taste.  This,  under  the  name  of  verjuice,  was  formerly 
much  esteented  fbr  culinary  and  other  purposes.  The  young 
twigs  of  the  vine,  when  dried,  cut  into  small  pieces,  and 
fli^oistened  with  water,  afford  an  wholesome  food  for  cattle 
and  horses.  The  leaves  and  tendrils  have  an  astringent  taste, 
which  it  is  probable  they  would  impart  to  British  madcj 
Wines,  and  thus  render  them  somewhat  similar  to  fcfreign 
wines*  The  wood  of  the  vine  reduced  to  charcoal,  is  used 
hy  painters  for  drawing  butlines ;  and  from  the  seeds  or  stoher 
a  kind  of  oil  is  sometimes  made,  which  can  scarcely  be  ^U- 
ttnguished  fhdnroIiVe'oil.  These  stones,  wiien  purified,  mo- 
derately roasted,,  and' ground  to  a^coarse  powder,  form  a  to- 
lerable substitute  fbr  chocolate. 

**  In  dddttion  to  the  prececRng  uses  of  the  vine,  we  have 
to  add  those  of  its  fruit  in  a  recent  state,  called  grapes,  as  a 
delicious  addition  to  otnr  desserts  ;  and  of  this  fruit,  in  a  dried 
state,  under  the  appellation  of  raisins  and  currants* 

^  Raiskis  are  grapes  which  have  been  su&red  to  remain 
o5 
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on  the  trees  until  Uiey  have  become  perfectly  ripe,  and  have 
been  dried.  Tbii  ia  sometimes  done  in  ovens ;  sometimes 
the  clusters,  being  tied  several  together,  are  dipped  in  a  lej 
of  the  ashes  of  rosemary  and  vine  branches^  with  a  certain 
portion  of  slaked  lime,  and  then  dried  by  exposure  to  the 
sun.  The  best  fruits  of  this  description  are  the  sun  and  jar- 
raisins  ;  both  of  which  are  dried  in  the  sun  without  any  pre- 
paration. These  are  imported  from  the  southern  countries 
of  Europe ;  and  also  from  the  Asiatic  provinces  of  Turkey. 
They  are  principally  used  for  desserts,  whilst  Malaga  raisins 
and  some  other  kinds  are  employed  for  culinary  purposes, 
and  the  making  of  wine. 

.  "  The  currants  of  commerce  are  a  small  kind  of  raisins,  or 
dried  grapes,  which  are  produced  in  the  Grecian  Archi-: 
pelago,  and  particularly  in  the  islands  of  Zante  and  Cepha- 
Ionia.  The  chief  plantation  of  these  grapes  was  anciently  in* 
the  isthmus  of  Gorinth,  whence  they  obtained  their  name  of* 
**  Corinths,"  since  corrupted  to  currants.  Few,  however,  are- 
now  produced  4here,  the  vineyards  having  been  neglected 
from  the  jealousy  of  the  Turks>  not  allowing  large  vessels  Uk 
enter  the  gulph  for  their  exportation.  I'hese  grapes  have 
no  stones,  are  usually  either  of  a  red  or  black  colour,  and, 
when  recently  gathered,  are  an  extremely  delicious  fruit. 

**  The  harvest  commences  in  the  month  of  August,  and  as. 
soon  as  the  grapes  are  plucked  from  the  trees,  they  are 
spread  to  dry,  upon  a  floor  prepared  for  the  purpose  by» 
stamping  the  earth  quite  hard.  This  floor  is  formed  with  a. 
gentle  rising  in  the  middle,  that  the  rain,  in  case  any  should, 
rail,  may  run  off,  and  not  injure  the  fruit.  When  sufficiently, 
dry,  the  currants  are  cleaned,  and  laid  up  in  magazines,  be* 
ing  poured  into  them  through  a  hole,  and  stowed  so  closely 
that  it  u  necessary  to  dig  them  out  with  an  iron  instrument.. 
They  are  packed  for  exportation  in  large  casks,  and  by  per- 
sons who  have  their  feet .  greased  in  order  to.  tread  them,, 
dose. 

**  The  principal  consumption  of  currants  is  in  England ;, 
but  the  inhabitants  of  the  islands  from  whence  they  ara 
brought  know  little  of  the  use  we  make  of  them.  They 
imagine  that  we  employ  them  only  in  the.  dyeing  of  cloth, , 
and  are  entirely  ignorant  of  our  luxury  of  Christmas  pies^ 
and  plum  puddings.  A  small  but  inferior  kind  of  cuiranti^^ 
are  grown  in  ^ome  parts  of  Spain. . 


JOURNEY  TO  BERNE.  2»r 

*«  So  much  for  the  grape  whicii  we  shall  lee  m  greater  jfer- 
fection  in  France  than  in  Switzerland." 


SECTION  V. 


JOURNEY  TO   BBRHE. 


On  the  following  day  they  returned  th^r  journey,  receiv*' 
iag  additional  proofs  at  every  step  of  thte  frank  and  generous' 
hospitality  of  the  inhabitants  of  these  Alpine  regions.  Brave,  ^ 
hardy,  and  indqrendent,  they  traverse  their  mountainous 
country  with  air  air  of  happiness  that  is  not  always  to  be  met 
with  in  the  countenanceiTof  the  peasantry  of  more  enlight^ 
ened  nations.    Their  agility  and  ^race,  as  diey  bound  from 
one  precipice  to>  another,  with  as  mifch  ease  as  their  own 
wild  chamois,   forms  one  of  the  most  striking  features  in 
their  personal  character.   Oftentimes  did  our  travelers  start 
at  seeing  the  hunters  of  the  Alps  in  pursuit  of  their  prey ; 
venture  to.  the  very  edge  of  the  most  frightful  precipices, 
climbing  up  such  perpendicular  rocks  as  seemed  almost  inac- 
cessible, or  with  the  assistance  of  their  long  poles,  gliding  ra- 
pidly downsuoh  snowy  steeps  as  made  them  shudder  even  to 
look  at  them.     There  are  many  casualties  to  be  met  with  ia.\ 
these  Alfune  region^,  besides  those  whicli  may  overtake  the  : 
unwary  travetter  from  the  fall  of  Avalanches,  or  the  ^danger 
there  is  in  leaping  the  fissures  of  the  rocks.    There  are  bal-  • 
samic  waters  which  are  drank  by  the  inbahitants  for  fbvers,.. 
and  various  other  complaints  ;  but  these  same, waters  possess  y 
also  most  baneful  qualities ;  for  it  is  said,  that  persons  laying 
down  in  their  vicinity,  are  seized  witli  numbness,  and  sink# 
ing  apparently  into  a  profound  sleep,  wake  no. more..    The 
fatal  effects  of  gathering,  flowers^  Edward  experienced  the 
day  after  they  set  off.  from  Thun.     On  passing  one  of  the 
mountains,  the  Doctor  being  weary,  they  chose  a  recess  in 
theVock,  as  a  good  restingplace  for. him,  till  the  heat  of  the 
da^  was  gone. by.     Edward,  however,  wandered  about  in  its. 
vicinity,  but  his  long  stay  at  length  alarmed  his  friend,  and 
die  guide  set  off  in  search  of  him  and, his  companion  Colin, 
He&und  theni  in  a  state  of  stupefaction.     Edward  was  in- 
deed, to  all  appearance^  lifeless ;  the  Highlander  was  not  so 
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fiir  ffcme  at  hi$  ywm§  nmur,  but  iin*  a  v^ry.  shiMt  Hme  he 
womd  have  been  equadly  ioanioiAle.  The  guid^  hallooed  Ik^ 
a'  hunter  he  saw  stuuling  on  a  precipice,  who  quickly  joined 
him.  There  were  a  great  number  of  little  blue  flowers  on 
this  part  of  the  mountain,  and  Edward  and  his  Highland  ser. 
Tant  havinff  plucked  a  good  many,  they  sat  down  to  rest.  As 
they  talked  th^  'began  to  pick  them  tir  pieces,  when  they 
felt,  they  said,  rather  drowsy,  and  they  recollected  no  more. 

The  guide,  when  he  saw  tbem>  knew  what  had  reduced 
them  to  that  state  of  insensibility,  and  immediately  had  taken 
the  lemaindflr  of  llie  flmrem  moa  them^  and  had  dragged 
Bdwandfrott  the  ipQfe  when  the  hunleejoiiiedhim,  andas*- 
aated  him  mrottsk^  Colin.  ^ 

Thejr  met  the  Doctor  at  aome  distancefinom  the  cave,  hia 
fears  having  baGome  too  ^reat  to»allow  him  to  rest.  ^  Tbia 
beaiitiial  Httle  flower  is  moine  poisonous  than  tiiedeadly  aighr 
shade  of  BnslaBd^''  said  die  Doctor ;  <«  bttt^"  continued  he,j 
teminyto  tae  goide^^  yon.  dn«dd  have  warned  us  of  it» 
eSecu:* 

Thediabmoa  from  Tbtsn*  to  B(eme  is  jusi  fifteeit'  milei^ 
and  die  road  ir  one  of  the  finest  in  Europe.  Itisber^ 
dared  oir  each  side  by  fruit  trees^  except  whene  it  is  inter, 
mpted  by  dark  favesls  of  fir,  that  oocanonalt|F  vaij  the 
scene*  The  Aaocer  ndndB^beautifiiiiy  throu^>tbe  aacrouad* 
inff  meadows,  n^iich.  are;  interspersed  with  luxuriant:  eom* 
fi^is;  «nd  vinqrands.  Berne  is  strongly  fisrtified ;  it  ia  suv» 
rounded  fay  m  moat  and  ramparts,  ii^i»:h  seem  impregndiik^ 
The  bttildmga  are  composed  of  free-stonO)  and  wood  oiri.y 
beim  burnt  in  thistown^  they  preserve  dieir  whiteness  for  a 
number  of  years.  Hie  houses  are  ornamented  widi  balooniee 
even  to  the  Uihrd  and  fimirth  stories^  vihkh  are  ia  die  flower 
seasons  aiiniya  filled  with  flowers..  The  effect  this  eu8tOB» 
prodii9C0i^iaboth  pteasiag  and  novel.  In  every  street  are 
three  ofc  {liiiriiiarblf  fountains,  whioh^eet  die  purest  water. 
The  stteets  airs  kept  dean  by  diose  wbo  have  been  gu3ty  of 
feme  misdemeaneur;  diese  j^ersons  are  well  fled  and  cbthed, 
and  are  sent  every  morning  tn  cdmpanieS).  under  die  cai^  of 
a  keeper,  to  sweep  and  water  them.. 


CUSTOMS  AN{>  MAKNERS,  Mtt 

,    SECTION  VI. 

CUSTOMS  Aim  MAKNERSr 

Dr.  Walker  having  received  an  invftation  to  spend  the 
evening  at  a  gentleman's  house,  to  whom  he  had  fetters  of 
introduction  ;  he  was  on  the  point  of  ref\isrng,  as  he  did  not 
dMMe  to  leave*  Bdwfird  alone.  Hi»  scruples  were,  however,^ 
hUd>  asidie,  when  the  gentleman  said,  his  son,  who  was  ^out 
tile  same  age  a»  the  En^ish  youdi,  would  Be  happy  to  en- 
tertahi  him  on  ehe  same  evening ;  it  bemg  the  cnstom  fyt 
caeh  person  of  a  certain  class  and  tLge,  to  mix  only  with  their 
equals  in  Berne; 

^Hus  singular  custom  was  not  approved  eidier  bv  the 
Doctor  or  hir  pupil,  who  would  have  been  much  better 
pleased  to  have  been  introduced  to  the  whole  family. 
.  Of  the  peculiar  customs  of  this  canton,  the  fbllowitig^  ard 
i^m  most  coasprcuous.  first,  every  dei^3rman  is  obliged'to 
veside  among  his  dwn  parishioners,  to  visit  the  sick,  to 
preach  extempore,  to  examine  the  children  as  to  their  reli- 
gions improvement ;  to  compel  the  pooi*  to  bring  their  chil- 
dren to  be  baptized,  wlien  eight  days  old,  and  to  admit  such^ 
to  communion  whom  he  judges  proper.  No  boy  or  gtrl  im 
idlowed  tb  quit  his  parisli  to  get  a  living  without  permission 
from  the  mmister ;  nor  are  the  children  of  good  families 
taken  into  public  until  they  have  received  the  Sacrament. 
The  Clergy  may  pray  to  the  sick,  but  they  must  nor  admi. 
iftistef  the  Lord's  Supper  out  of  the  church ;  nor  can  they 
b^ise  children  at  home,  or  marry  with  a  licence.  His  pre- 
sence is  ijist  however  required  at  funerals ;  these  are  con- 
dbcted  by  the  peasants,  who  generally  invite  upon  these  oc« 
casions  as  mraiy  persons  as  Uiey  eah  accommodate  to  eat,, 
drink,  and  sing,  which  they  do  sometimes  for  three  days  sue- 
cessivdy  ailer  the  body  is  interred ;  till  which  time  they 
conduct  themsdves  with  great  decenor,  and  the  sex  ton  reads 
a  short  prayer  over  the  grave.  The  benediction  of  the 
Glergy  is  required  for  those  destme^  to  pass  their  lives  to- 
gether, but  no  ring  is  necessary,  althougn  persons  of  supe^ 
rior  rank  do  upon  such  occasions  exchange  rings  when  the 
marriage  contract  is  drawn.    These  may  be  worn  on  any 
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finger.  Persons  who  attend  weddings  or  (Christenings,  and^ 
those  who  go  to  the  communion^  are  always  drest  in  black ; 
and  all  the  children  without  any  exception,  are  confined  to- 
twaddling  deaths  till  they  are  six  weeies  old ;  they  have  then 
the  liberty  of  moving  their  fingers.  The  inhabitants  of  this 
canton  are  remarkable  for  sobriety.  Milk  and  vegetables 
form  the  principal  food  of  the  peasantry,  and  they  are  gene^ 
rally  very,  long  lived* 

The  roads  in  the  canton  of  Friburg  are  excellent,  and 
are  planted  with  trees  on  either  side :  the  English  traveller 
as  he  winds  through  these  shady  lanes,  is  strongly  reminded 
of  some  of  his  own  "  hedge  row  elms,"  and  the  t^proach'.to^ 
the  capital  is  particularly  pleasing  and*  grand.  Friburg  im 
situated  in  a  fertile  plain  of  vines,  and  olives,  and  almonds, 
on  the  borders  of  the  lake  of  Morat.  It  is  surrounded  by  a 
thick  wall,  in  which,  at  stated  distances,  are  placed  watch-r 
towers.  The  Friburgers  are  very  musical,  and  are  very  in- 
genious in  making  instruments  for  themselves,  upon  which 
tney  perform  with  a  great  deal  of  taste.  Dr.  Walker  did 
not  omit  visiting  the  celebrated  hermitage  which  is  in  this 
neighbourhood ;  it  was  scooped  out  of  a  rock  by  one  single 
man,  who  was  driven  to  this  solitude  by  the  infidelity  of  a 
wife  whom  he  almost  adored,  and  the  treachery  of  the  friend 
of  his^  earliest  youth.  The  unfortunate  man  died  in  thiS'. 
place  of  solitude,  leaving  behind  him  a  paper  containing  the 
particulars  of  his  sad  story. 

The  celebrated  Haller  was  a  native  of  this  place,  and 
his  bust  is  preserved  with  religious  veneration  in,  the  lit|le) 
museum  which  adorns  the  capital.  « 

This  town  suffered  dreadfully  during  the  late  war ;  many 
of  the  inhabitants  who  were  formerly  wealthy  members  ofthe< 
community,  are  now  living  in  a^  state  of  comparative  pp* 
verty. 

At  Indlebank,  four  miles  from  Berne, .  there  are  many, 
very  superb  tombs,  among  others  is  thatof  Madame  Lagnans.* 

I'his  tomb  is  equally  interesting  £or  beauty  of  design,.- 
and  elegant  workmanship.  The  wife  of  .M>  Lagnans,  Mi-, 
nister  of.  Berne,  was  the  admiration  of  all  who  knew  her  ; 
she  unfortunately  died  in  child-bed,  iiv  the  28th  year  of  her^ 
age,  and  her  infant  only  out-lived  her  a.  few  minutes*  Mr; 
Naal,  a  celebrated  Germtin  sculptor,  was  engaged  to  erect  a 
monument  to  the  memory  of  this  motherland  her  child ;  and 
most  ably  has  h^.  executed  the  task. 


FRIBOtG  AND  GRUYERE. 

Madame  Lamans  is  represented  at  the  moment  of  re-' 
surrection.  After  having  sunk  a  kind  of  ^rave,  sufficient  t» 
contain  a  statue,  he  plac^  therein  a  large  stone,  that  seemed 
unequally  split  or  broken,  and  so  contrived,  that  the  young 
wife  appeared  rising  from  her  coffin,  jij^t  awoke  from  the 
a^eep  of  death,  holding  her  child  with  one  han^,  and  push- 
ing away  a  stone  with  the  other,  that  apparently  impeded 
her  resurrection.  The  dignity  of,  her  figure,  her  candour, 
innocence,  and  that  pure  celestial  joy  which, shines  in* hier 
countenance,  give  it  a  most  feeling  and  sublime  expression. 

There  is  nothing  wanting  to  this  monument,  but  to  have 
had  it  cut  in  marble.    The  epitaph  is  worthy  of  the  tomb  ; 
it  is  engraved,  upon  the  stone,  and,  notwithstanding  the* 
large  cleft,  may  be  easily^  read :  il  is  written  in  the  G«man- 
language^  and  Madame  Lagnans  is  supposed  to  speak. 
Tbe  following  is  a  translation  of  it :—     y.-. 
**  I  hear  the  trumpet,  awake ;  it  penetrates  to  the  depth  of 
the  tombs!  Awake,  child  of  anguish!  The  Saviour  of  the' 
world  calls  us ;  the  empire  of  death  i^  ended,  and  an  immor- 
tal palm  will  crowp  innocence  and  virtue.  Behold  me,  L<h^,^. 
with  the  infant  thou  gavc«t  me." 

The  Friburgers  are  very  strict  Roman  Catholics.   Whent 
the  reformation  began,,  many^  individuals  of   this    canton 
seemed  inclined  to  embrace  the  Protestant  re%ion|  but  ti» 
Bernese  wrote  them  a  spirited  letter,  entreating  they  wouldf 
pot  forsake  the  religion  of  theirc  ancestors^    The  Friburgers^ 
paid  so  much  attention  to  their  representations,  that  they^ 
remained  firm  in  the  Catholic  Faith.   Some  years  afterwards 
when  the  Bernese  changed  their,  religious  principles,  they 
again  sent  messengers  to  Friburg^, entreating  the  inhabitants^ 
to  follow  their  example  ;  the  only  answer  they  received  was* 
their  former  epistle. 

From  Friburg  our  tmveUers  bent  theiristeps  southward^ 
and  halted  in  the  plains,  called  Gruyere,  where  the  cheese  is- 
made  which  is  so  much  esteemed  all  over  Eutope.  The 
Uttle  capital  of  Gruyere,  is  situated  at  the  foo^  of  a  beautiful 
eminence,  on  the  top  of  which  is  the  castle  overlooking  the 
fjthole  .valley.  No^  far  froqa  this  castie  is  a  very  celebrateil 
convent  of  Chartreux,  gloomily  situated,  and  of  an  uncouth 
heavy  architecture  :  but  the  convent- of  Hauterive  exceeds^ 
it  for  solitariness  of  ^ijtuation.  Ifauterive  is  surrounded  by  a 
forest '  impervious  to  tlie  noon*tide  ray  i'  through  which  runs 
s^ .turbid  sUceam.;  t\ie  431*1^  ,^ters  ot'  tJAts  secorid  L,i^e,  pass . 
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under  ibe  draw-bridge,  tliat  gn ai^  the  entrftlice  to  the  lAtC' 
rior  pf  tiie  conrent;,  from  ail  intruderi.    The  gfoomy  cfptest ' 
OTerfaangt  the  widfe,  and  sotitikle  and  siienee  seem  here  to 
h«?e  taken  up  thefr  abode,  to  add  t^eir  hnpOsing  influence 
to  the  wild  and  deti^te  picture. 

'<  What  an  mnnmiie  tiae  are  those  c^presa  trees,**  aaid 
Edward,  as  tbev  passed  over  the  draw4mdgei      / 

**  Yes,**  replied  his  IKend,  "  but  we  wHI  talk  of  them  by 
and  bye.'*  After  visiting  thfo  monastics  institotion,  Edward 
exprcased  a  wish  to  so  to  the  Cltonreuit.  A  wish  iii^h- 
tbe  Doctor  imftiodiatcljF  gratifilsd,  aMdthey  set  off  for  t^at 
purpoit.  Upon  enterfang  die  ti^tetet^  whither  thef  were  fibt 
ushered,  Edward  was  struck  widi  itsf  ilitnplicity ;  ButmOre 
so  whao  he  entered  the  chuUsh^  oti  pereeiYing  the  only 
omamei^  it  contained  was  alWig^  Ulaek  crucifix.  He,  how- 
ever, made  no  observation  upon*  the  subject,  and  when  thejr 
resusned  to  the  refectory,  he  partook  cheeHlilly  of  ifhefrui^ 
five  which  was  placed  before  l^m ;  h  Couple  of  apples,  A  slice 
of  baead,  and  sottve  water^  The  whole  of  this  meal  wai^ 
passed  in  sHence  by  the  brothetiBi  who  never  raised  their 
eyes  to  look  at  the  strangers.  Or  even  at  each  other.  At 
night  (hey  were  shewn  to^  a  small  apartment,  and  at  twa 
o'cbck  in  the  morning  they  were  roused  by  the  monks,  who 
wete  going  to  their  devodcins  in  the  chapl^I^  or  as  it  is  called 
to  m€ttins.  The  monk  appointed  to  attend  them,  answered 
idi  qoe^ions  that  were  put  to  him,  with  ease  and  cheerful* 
ness;  and  being  an  intelligent  man,  who  had  retired  to  dtia 
soUtode,  from  disgust  to  the  world,  the  information  he  gave 
them  was  interesting  to  a  greet  degree.  The  next  morning 
intelligence  was  given  to  the  fVatemily  that  a  sister  of  one  of 
the  commumty  was  dead,  and  that  their  prayers  were  requir*- 
eil  for  the  peace  of  her  soul.  No  mark  of  curiosity,  no  emo*' 
tion  was  exhibited  by  any  one  of  the  members  as  to  whose 
sister,  but  mass  was  said,  and  a  requiem  for  her  soul's  peaces 
was  diaonted* 

**  Wai  they  not  know  to  whom  she  belonged  ?^'  said  Ed- 
ward to  the  monk  who  1^  them  to*  the  (Church-yard.  *<  No,^ 
war  the  reply;  "  when  once  a  brother  is  admitted  widifn 
these  walla  the  world  hae  no  longer*  a  ticf  for  them.  Those 
two  tombs  which  are  placed  side  by  side  belonged  to  a  father 
and  son ;  but  thot^h  both  inmateid  of  thk  convent,  they  were 
ignoraeit  of  each  other's  fbte  tM  tbe^  young  man  died,  and 
— -  buriad^    The  stone  being  placed  ever  his  grave,  his  fa-* 
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ther  was  seen  to  start  at  tTie  sight  of  it>  to  shed  tears  even ; 
but  upon  hearing  a  footstep  he  turned  into  another  path,  and 
no  further  notice  was  taken  of  the  circumstance ;  but  some 
years  afterwards  his  tombstone  betrayed  the  secret*. 

Edward  felt  the  tears  rush  to  hts  eyes  as  he  exclaimed^ 
«*  Oh,  how  shocking.  Do  you  think,  Sir—**  A  look  from 
the  Doctor  closed  his  lips,  and  they  continued  to  stroll  in  the 
church-yard  for  some  time,  where  they  saw  many  names 
once  oistinguished  iq  the  world  as  heroes  and  statesmen. 

Upon  quitting  Uiis  gloomy  mansion,  Dr.  Walker  and  his 
pupil  appeared  to  have  imbibed  some  portion  of  the  tacitur- 
nity imposed  upon  the  fraternity  who  inhabited  it.  They 
pursued  theur  route  for  some  tkne  in  silence,  which  was  first 
interrupted  by  Dr.  Walker.  ♦*  I  told  you,"  said  the  good 
man,  "  we  would  talk  about  the  cijrpress  trees,  by  and  bye ; 
are  you  willing  to  hear  their  natural  history  now  ?" 

Edward. — '<  Yes,  Sir ;  but  I  wanted  to  ask  you  about  the 
Chartreux  monks." 

I  Dr.  Wai*ker. — ^**  Some  other  time  I  will  give  you  the 
histoiy  of  their  foundation^  At  present  we  will  not  begin 
the  subject.  Those  cypresft  trees  claim  <Mjyr  attei^iion  at  thi» 
moment 

'^  Thia  tree  is  a  native  of  the  Levant,  although  now  sa 
hixuriaut  here.  They  are  sometimes,  when  left  to  themselves^, 
of  a  complete  pyramidal  form,  and  then,  as  you  see  in  thai 
one  which  overhangs  yon  craggy  rock,  they  are  graeeful  «i4 
beautiful 

^  In  many  of  the  «!d  ^Brdens  ia  Bsglaivd,  cypress  Vttt^vtrt  stiH  to  b« 
fewmi,  but  tbeir  general  sombre  mdgleDniy  app^anMce  bascanted  tbem^ 
^late  yeais,  t»  be  aiuch  aeglectM.  Tbey  are,  however,  very  vataabk, 
on  account  of  their  wood^  w^ch^ia  bard,  compact,  and  dorable,  of  a  palei 
or  reddish  colour,  with  deep  veins,  and  a  pleasant  smelK  We  are  in- 
forttied  by  Pliny  that  the  doers  of  tlie  famous  temple  of  Diana,  at  £plie- 
suSy  were  of  cypress  ^ood,  and,  thongh  400  years  old  at  the  time  that 
lie  wrote,  appeared  to  be  nearly  at  fresh  as  new.  Indeed  this  wood  was 
•o  mach  esteemed  by  the  ancients  that  the  image  of  Jupiter  in  th« 
Capitol  ««s  made  of  it  The  gates  of  St.  Peter's  church  at  Rome  w* 
sjUited  tohwe  been  of  cypress,  and  tohave  lasted  more  thau  1000 yews, 
from  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Conatantine  until;  that  of  Pope  Engenios 
the  fourth,  when  gates  of  brass  were  erected  in  their  stead.    As  thi^ 


•  Tlie  above  anecdote  is  a  (act  j,  but  it  happened  iu  the  Chartreux, 
at  Ch'cnoble,.  in  Dauphin^. 
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wo*d,  IB  additim  to  its  other  qfialiHe*,  takes  a  Ant  polisli,  aod  Is  not 
lial^le  to  the  attacks  of  insects,  it  was  formerly  much  esteemed  for 
cabinet  fhroitore.  By  the  Gre^s^.in  the  time  of  Tliucydides,  it  was 
osed  for  the  coffins  of  emibeat  warriors;  and  many  of  the  chests  whidi 
inclose  Egyptian  miidnnies,  are  made  of  tt;  The  hitter  aiford  very 
decisive  proof  of  its  almost  incormptible  nature.. 

**  The  name  of  this  tree  is  derived  from  the  island  of  Cyprus,  in  die 
Mediterranean,  where  it  still  grows  in  great  luxuriance.  Its  gloomy  Imm 
caused  it  to  be  consecrated  by  the  ancients  to.Pluto^  aod  to  he  used  at 
llie  funerals  of  people  of  eminence.  Pliny  states  that,  in  his  time,  it 
was  customary  to  place  branches  of  the  cypress  tree  before  those  housea 
in -which  any  person  lay  dead." 


SECTION  VII.: 

JOURNEY   TO   8AV0T. 


From  Gruyere  they  continuecl  their  journey,  and  arpired' 
on  a  beautiful  erening  at  Vera!,  when  the  clouds  were  glow*' 
ing  with  gold  and  purple.  **  It  has  been  a  matter  of  great 
contest  among  philosophers,^  said  Dr.  Walker,  as  Edward 
pointed  to  the  lovely  scene,,  '''by  whatmeftn»  tmi^r,  which 
u  nearly  nine  hundred  times  heavier  than  atr^  can  be  ren- 
dered cf^>able  of  ascendmg  into  the  aerial  regions.  Des- 
cartes accounted  for  it  bv  supposing,  that  by  the  action  of 
solar  heat  upon  a:  sheet  of  water,  its  superficial  particles  are 
formed  into  minute  hollow  spheres,  and  become  filled  with 
the  materia  subtilis  of  space ;  the  panicles  thus  filled,  must 
necessarily,  it  was  added,  from  the  superior  levity  of  the 
substance,  they  envelope,  ascend  through  the  ambient  air» 
till  they  attain  their  proper  level. 

"  But  the  hypothesis  now  generally  admitted  is  that  of 
solution,  first  of  all  advanced  by  the  Abbe  Nollet,  in  his 
Leforu  de  Physique  ExperimenkUe,  Water  and  air,  it  il 
contended,  have  a  mutual  power  of  dissolving  each  other; 
and  air  is  not  nwre  frequently,  extricated  from  the  former 
than  water  is  front  the  latter*-  The  lower  part  of  the  at- 
mosphere being  then  pressed  by  the  freight  of  the  cumbeni 
column  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  perpetually  rubbing 
against  it,  attracts  and  dissolves  those  particles  with  .which 
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it  it  in  eonUct,  and  separates  them  from  the  re&t  of  the 
water.    The  aqueous  particles  thus  detached,  and  absorbed- 
by  the  lower  column  of  air,  are  next  still  more  forcibly  at- 
tracted by  the  superior  column,  in  consequence  of  its  being 
not  only  dryer,  but  that  it  possesses  ampler  pores  to  receive 
the.  dissolved  vapour.    When  the  aqueous  particles  attsun  a 
csertain  degree  of  elevation,  the  cqidness  of  the  atmosphere 
condenses  them,  and  they  coalesce  into  particles  of  muci 
larger  dimensions,  and  gradually  produce  the  phenomenon, 
called  a  cloud.     When  the  particles  of  which  such  clouds 
consist,  are  more  closely  cottopacted,  either  by  their  mutual 
attraction  of  cohesion,  or  the  external  pressure  of  the  wind 
agdnst  it,  they  run  into  drops  sufficiently  ponderous  to  de- 
scend  in  the  form  of  rain.    If  the  cloud  become  frozen  by 
any  current  of  cold  air  before  its  particles  are  formed  into 
drops,  small  fragments  of  them  being  condensed,  and  conse- 
quently encwased  in  weight,  they  will  detach  themselves 
from  the  general  mass,,  stod  fall  in  flakes  ptsnow.    If  its 
particles  have  coalesced  into  drpps  prior  to  its  being  frozen, 
these  drops  willOien  descend  in  the  form  of  haiUstones.  And. 
when  the  lower  air  is  replete  with  aqueous  vapour  dissolved 
in  its  pores,  and  a  sudden  current  of  cold  wind  rushes  through 
it  producing  the  natural  frijgidity  of  the  superior  atmosphere, 
a  mutf  or  Jiog,  which  is  only  a  kind  of  inferior  doud,  is  im- 
mediately created,  and  as  suddenly  dispersed  on  the  return 
of  the  natural  warmth  of.  the  air,  which  then  re-dissolves, 
the  vapoury  particles  to  mvisible  mmuteness.    In  like  man- 
ner dem  drops  may  be  regarded  as  an  inferior  rain,  the  cold, 
attacking  the  dissolved  vapours  of  the  lower  atmosphere, 
being  more  intense  than  in  the  case  of  fogs,  or  continued  for 
a  gceater  length  of  time.    Thus  you  see,  my  dear  Edward, 
that  we  are  surrounded  by  the  wonderful  operations  of  na- 
ture, by  the  most  extraordinary  chemical  processes,  and  yet 
as  the  immortal  Thomson  says : 

'  Bat  waad'Hog  oft  with  brute  uucodscious  gaze, 
Man  marks  not  Thee,  marks  not  the  mighty  hand 
That  ever  busy,  wheels  the  silent  splieres. 
Works  io  the  secret  deep;  shoots  steamiiigf  thence 
The  ftir  profnsiou  that  o'ersp  reads  the  spring : 
Flings  ^on  the  too  direct  the  flaming  day; 
Feeds  every  oreatore ;  bnrls  tlie  tempest  forth, . 
Andy  as  on  eartli  this  grateful  change  revoWas 
With  traasport  touches  all  the  spcings  of  Ufe^'^ 
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The  itm  wai  just  sinking  behind  ilie  hillif  tathe  west  of 
Vclay,  when  our  trarellers  entered  the  town.  They  no 
sooner  alighted  from  their  carrii^,  for  since  they  quitted 
the  more  moimtmiious  regions  they  had  enj03red  that  luxury, 
iStatn  they  resolted  to  hate  a  cruise  on  the  much  famed  lake 
of  Geneva.  The  tops  of  the  magnificent  rocks  of  Savoy 
were  still  seen  reflecting  the  sun's  last  rays ;  but  the  waters 
of  ^e  lake  were  discerned  only  through  the  encreasing  gloom 
c£  the  evenii^,  they  therefore  returned  to  the  town,  and 
early  the  next  morning  began  their  peregrinations  in  its  en. 
▼irons.  Upon  a  smaU  eminence  benhid  the  town  stands  the 
cattle  of  Blonaiy  from  whence  the  prospect  is  extensive  and 
beautffut.  Wt^dn  this  smaH  baronial  territory  there  h  a 
medicinal  spring,  which  has  performed  several  cures,  and 
people  resort  to  it  m  the  summer  to  drtnk  its  waters.  In: 
this  ndghhourhood  is  a  bouse  called  a  Coterokl,  where  Sir 
Edmund  Ludlow,  one  of  the  judges  of  Gharles  I.  took  refuge 
when  Charles  II.  was  restored  to  his  throne. 

Dr.  Waflccr  and  his  pupH  were  extremely  pleased  with  the 
scene  displayed  in  the  market-|^ce  \rr  the  Savoyards,  wfaa 
are  allowed  to  dispose  of  their  mirts,  flowers  and  vegetables 
on  a  raaritet  day  in  ^is  townv  Tbeh  appearance  is  v«ry 
picturesque;  Aey  wear  a  Kttle  straw  hat,  in  which  they 
tastefuHy  nikce  a  rose  on  one  side.  Their  manners  are  to- 
tally devoid  of  all  vulgarity,  and  they  arrange  their  little 
merchandize  hi  die  most  fancifU  way* 

St*  Saporin  was  the  next  town  l9iey  stopped  at ;  but  here 
Aey  only  remahied  to  t&ke  a  view  of  the  columns  which  de- 
corate me  waBs,  and  which  were  erected  to  the  emperor 
Adrian.  CuHIy,  situated  at  the  e^e  of  a  fine  forest,-  next 
forested  their  attention  firom  its  romantic  situation ;  but  they 
staid  only  to  change  horses,  and  at  length  arrived  at  Lau(- 
saraie,  the  capital  of  the  canton  of  Leman.  Tlie.  ^eat 
church  called  Notre  Dame,  is  magnificent,  and  very  ancient  ^ 
it  was  built  in  the  eleventh  century.  It  is  very  spacious,  and 
of  a  prodigious  height.  The  roof  is  simported  by  two  hun- 
dred mid  sixty  columns,  and  eleven  others  of  black  marble 
sustain  a  beautiful  gallery,  under  which  are  placed  two 
fine  marble  tables  of  great  value.  The  great  window  is  in 
the  form  of  a  rose,  and  is  exoeedin^y  sfirikiog*  The  view 
from  the  terrace  of  this  town  is  beymd  all  description ;  but 
perhaps  no  part  of  it  is  more  attractive  than  the  lake  in  a 
calm  summer  evening,  when  the  boat»  set  saS  to  convey  the 
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Savoyard  peasant  girls  to  the  other  side.  Their  voices  are 
p»ticiilarly  melodious,  and  as  they  generally  sing  during  tlie 
whole  of  their  little  voyage,  their  sou  cadences,  joined  to  the 
sound  produced  by  the  gentle  undulation  of  the  waters,  oon- 
siderably  encrease  those  pleasing  sensatiwis  which  the  beauty 
of  the  scenery  is  so  calculated  to  recite.  From  Lausanne 
they  coaslied  the  lake  till  they  arrived  at  Geneva.  At  Co- 
pel,  one  stage  short  of /this  place,  M.  Neckar  resided^  and 
4i$ter  hi«a  his  daughter^  Madame  de  Stael. 

The  environs  <^ Geneva,  are  studded  with  raagnifioenteidj- 
fices,  many  of  which  areinhid>ited.by  foreignetafrom  vartous 
nations,  who  are  attvacted  thither  by  the  politcmesaaftd  ur- 
banity of  its  inhabitaiB^,  and  the  beauty  of  its  sitnalion.  The 
walks  are  extremely  extensive.  That  which  overlooka  >tiie 
Hhone,  and  which  is  adorned  with  a  bust  of  Rousseau^  cmi- 
mands  a  fine  view  of  the  Alps,  and  from  amidst  these  sublime 
and  lofly  mountains  Moot  Blanc  lifts  its  venerable  head. 

Da.  Walker, — ^  We  have  no  time  to  visit  the  stupendous 
Mont  Blanc,  or  its  delightful  valley  of  Chamomi;  we  must 
content  ourselves  with  imagining  its  sublime  scenery,  M.  de 
Saussure  has  the  credit  of  being  the  first  man  Who  ascended 
this  stupendous  mountain ;  he  is  called  the  Father  of  the  Alps ; 
for  the  greater  part  of  his  life  has  been  passed  in  visttiBg  their 
most  dangerous,  as  well  as  their  most  attractive  points.  Ben 
Nevis,  which  is  4S88  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  is  but  a 
hillock  compared  to  Mont  Blanc;  and  Mont  Blanc  itself 
would  be  looked  upon  as  no  higher  than  Ben  Nevis,  if  plaiced 
by  the  side  of  Chimbcwaco  in  Peru.  Every  thing  is  but  com« 
patatively  large  or  small.  Even  in  the  intellectual  world  all 
roust  be  judged  comparatively.  So  it  is  with  sufiering.  And 
the  poor  peasant  of  the  Grisons,^  whose  food  consists  of  flour 
and  honey  mixed ;  whose  bed  is  a  heap  of  hay,  his  pillow  the 
jcold  and  flinty  rock ;  whose  hut  is  formed  of  stones,  and 
whose  body  is  enveloped  in  goat  skins  to  defend  it  frem  the 
piercing  cold  of  these  unfrieiidly  and  solitary  regions,  is  yet 
happier  £ir  than  the  miserable  objects  in  the  mines  of  Idrdt. 
And  now  let  us  return  to  our  delightful  inn,  and  see  what 
M.  Degion  can  give  us  for  dinner.** 
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SECTION   VIII. 

•  JCrURNBY  CONTINUED. 

Of  all  the  Bpots  that  surround  Geneva,  the  inn  kept  by 
M.  Degion  is  perhaps  one  o£  the  finest.  The  gardens  com- 
bine every  thing  that  is  deh'ghtful ;  the  sweetest  Aawers,  the 
most  dehcious  ^uit6,and  the  richest  scenery  are  here  inter- 
mingled. The  road  from  Geneva  to  the  little 'village  of  Se- 
cheron,  tn^hich  it  stands,  presents  one  continued  scene  ot 
rtral  beauty,  where  the  botanist  will  find  ample  scope  for  ex. 
ercisiDg  his  genius  and  his  taste.  The  Genevans  excel  in 
SNisio-;  they  have  their  balls  and  card  assemblies,  and  on  a 
Sunday  the  public  walks  recall  to  the  English  ^traveller  the 
splendour  displayed  in  Kensington  Gardens. 

Dr.  Walker  and  his  pupil  having  retraced  their  steps  in  a 
northern  direction,  till  they  came  to  Aubonne;  tliey  tra- 
versed a  beautiful  country,  and  upon  arriving  at  the  pretty 
village  of  Cossonee,  they  spent  one  day  there.  Mont  Blanc 
is  seen  from  this  neighbourhood  rising  from  an  amphitheatre 
of  hil%  in  Savoy,  and  in  the  distance  three  glaciers  lift  their 
toweriing  heads  above  the  surrounding  Alps,  viz.  the  Mont 
d'Or  in  Italy ;  the  Jungfrau,  or  Virgin's  Horn ;  and  Wetter- 
horn,  or  the  Stormy  Peak;  which  divide  Berne  from  La 
Valais. 

^*  I  suppose,  Sir,*'  said  the  landlord  of  the  little  inn  at 
which  they  stopped,  **you  visited  those  mountains  V*  "  No,*' 
replied  the  Doctor,  "  we  did  not.** 

**  Then,  perhaps*'  replied  the  inn^keeper,  **  you  have  not 
seen  as  grand  a  sight  as  any  in  Switzerland.  The  Wetter- 
horn  is  covered  with  perpetual  snow  many  hundred  feet 
deep ;  and  its  enormous  sides  abound  in  glaciers,  and  about 
half  way  up,  there  are  two  most  enormous  chasms  that  are 
formed  in  a  valley  of  ice,  about  four  miles  in  circumference. 
Near  four  hundred  feet  beyond  them  rushes  a  torrent  of 
water,  issuing  from  a  huge  glacier.  The  top  of  Wetterhom 
has,  I  believe,  never  been  ascended,  nor  that  of  the  Jurtgfran- 
horn,  which  is  in  its  neighbourhood.  There  is  a  mountain 
directly  under  the  Wetterhom,  called  Scheidek,  on  which 
are  placed  two  cottages,  both  destined  for  the  purpose  of 
making  cheese.     These   cottages  are  called  ohaUeys,  and 
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contain  orilj  tw«>  rooms :  one  is  Plotted  to  the  family,  the 
other  to  the  cows.  At  each  of  those  cottages  there  are  a 
hundred  cows," 

**  Is  it  not  surprising  (hat  they  should  find  provender  fbr 
jp  many  cows  in  such  a  neighbourhood  ?*'  said  Edward. 

**.  You  must  have  observed.  Sir,"  replied  the  man,  "  that 
▼egetation  is  particularly  luxuriant  in  the'^valleys,  and  even 
round  the  foot  of  the  steepest  mountains  whose  tops  are 
covered  with  snow  in  this  country.  Th6  way  of  making  the 
cheese  is  this:  when  the  milk  is  turned,  a  man  puts  hfir 
airm  into  the  copper,  and  with  a  wand  breaks  the  curd ;  he 
then  draws  up  the  cloth.  In  this  mam^r  a  cheese  of  a 
hundred  pounds  weight  is  taken  up  ;  and  >  when  it  has  laim 
three  or  four  days  in  the  vat,  they  rub  it  with  salt." 

From  Cossonee  they  proceeded  to  Oraes,  and  from  thence 
to  Yverdun,'  which  coromanda  a  fine  prospect  of -the  lake  of 
Neufchatel.  This  place  was  built  originally  by  the  Romalis; 
and  medals  of  Augustus  and  Julian  the  Apostate,  are  found  in 
its  neighbourhood.  There  are  mediciaal  baths  a  sliort  dis. 
tance  from  the  town,  to  which  many  of  the  principal  families 
from  Berne  resort  in  the  summer  months. 

Switzerland  is  subject  to  violent  storms  of  hail,  which  de- 
stroy in  a  few  hours,  the  hopes  of  the  farmer  and  the  peasant. 
The  most  promising  vintage  and  harvest  are  often  completely 
cut  off.  The  houses  are  unroofed  by  the  violence  of  the 
wind ;  and  the  whole  country  laid  desolate.  The  fruit  trees 
are  sometimes  so  much  injured,  that  they  will  not  bear  for 
three  or  four  years  afterwards,  'i  he  natives  have  a  curious 
way" of;  preserving  fruit  for  the  winter.  They  cut  it  in  slices 
and  dry  it  in  the  sun,  it  is  then  put  into  wooden  cases,  and  in 
this  state  it  can  be  preserved  for  twenty  years.  By  pouring  a 
little  warm  water  over  it,  it  becomes  as  fresh  as  when  it  was 
gathered.  From  Yverdun  they  had  a  most  delightful  journey 
to  Neufchatel,  through  a  number  of  pleasant  villages.  That 
of  *Colorabier,  in  wlvch  the  houses  are  all  white,  with  little 
gilt  balconies  projecting  from  the  centre,  filled  with  flowers, 
is  particularly  attractive.  Each  house  stands  in  a  garden  and 
'  the  middle  of  the  town  has  a  splendid  view  of  Mount  Jura, 
and  commands  the  whole  of  the  lake,  it  being  placed  upon  a 
peninsula,  which  stretches  itself  into  the  calm  blue  water.  The 
Jura  Mountains  are  here  cultivated  as  high  as  human  foot- 
steps can  attain.  Travelling  in  this  part  of  Switzerland  it 
particularly  agreeable,  for  the  roads  are  good,  and  so  broad 
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at  to  adaiit  three  carriages  abreasi^  while  on  every  side  objects^ 
cither  of  beauty  or  grai^eur,  arrest  the  attention.  The  town  of 
Neufchatel  is  seated  in  the  midst  of  vineyards,  meadows,  and 
woods.  Mont  Blanc  still  crowns  tlie  south-eastern  horis^n, 
while  to  the  west  the  Jura  forms  the  boundary  of  sight.  Th^ 
people  of  Neufchatel  are  fond  of  balls  and  parties,  which  are 
4ipon  the  same  [^an  as  those  of  Berne.  The  minister  haa 
the  power  of  compelling  those  who  have  committed  any  fauk 
which  comes  imder  bis  jtirisdiction,  to  appear  before  the 
whole  congregation,  and  to  pay  a  fine  according  to  the  of^ 
fence :  oe  respect  is  paid  on  these  occasions  either  to  »ex 
or  rank.  The  merchants  of  this  town  arc  very  wealthy ;  thb 
taxes  are  moderate,  and  the  government  democratic.  This 
canton  is  extremely  populous,  and  it  contains  plenty  of  game 
•and  wild  fowl.  The  Jura,  about  Xircneva,  abounds  in  sloping 
declivities,  and  affords  the  mo^  delightful  pasturage  for  cat^ 
tie:  in  the  vicinity  of  Soleure  it  produces  a  great  variety  of 
stones ofdifferent  forms,  hexagonal  and  peotsgonal,  the  polisk 
of  which  is  so  uncooKnou,  as  to  beaopposed  the  work  of  art. 
Others  are  marked  with  petrified  fish.  This  mountain  con^ 
tains  also  mines  of  lead  anid  iron ;  and  about  Neufchatel  they 
present  the  most  nsagnificent  and  picturesque  scenery.  Our 
travellers  continuing  their  journey  in  a  northern  direction, 
arrived  at  the  pretty  village  of  St.  Blaise,  and  firom  thence 
crossing  a  small  river  which  joins  the  Lakes  of  Neufchatdl 
and  Bienne,  they  took  up  their  quarters  at  Cerlier,  from 
whence  they  had  an  extensive  view  of  the  lake  of  Bienne 
and  d)e  island  of  Rousseau.  Having  hired  a  little  boat  to 
take  them  to  tbw .  island,  they  soon  reached  the  spot  where 
Rousseau  retired  in  the  year  1765,  when  he  was  driven  from 
Paris.  There  is  but  one  house  in  the  island,  and  that  waa 
formerly  a  convent ;  it  was  erected  in  the  third  century  by  a 
monk  of  Belmont.  His  successors,  however,  becoming  very 
depraved,  and  being  accused  of  the  murder  of  Duke  William 
of  Payeme  and  his  son,  they  were  expelled. 

In  a  small  apartment  of  this  solitary  house,  which  was  oc- 
cupied by  Rousseau,  the  names,  of  innumerable  visitors  are 
engraved,  and  many  poetic  efiusions  adorn  the  simple  walls. 
The  -Aimiture  is  still  preserved  which  he  used,  the  table, 
chairs,  and  the  little  bed  he  slept  on ;  the  old-fashioned 
counterpane,  and  the  looking-glass  over  which  he  used  to 
throw  a  towel,  Al  remain,  and  are  shewn  with  profound  ve» 
venation  to  every  visitor.     At  a  short  distance  is  another 
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idandy  on  which  there  is  but  one  tree,  which  he  used  to 
compare  to  himself. 

'  Having  wandered  for  some  time  in  this  enchanting  spot 
they  reluctantly  took  leave  of  it,  and  returned  to  Ceslier. 
Upon  arriving  at  Bienne,  they  did  but  stay  just  to  refresh  ' 
themselves,  and  from  thence  proceeded  to  the  celebrated 
Pierre  Pertlus,  through  which  a  road  is  broken,  sixty  six  feet 
long,  and  thirty  high.  Above  the  arch  a  Roman  inscription, 
although  much  diafaced,  is  still  visible  ;  but  what  remains  is 
sufficient  to  prove  that  it  was  cut  by  a  chief  of  the  Helvetic 
colony.  As  this  arch  is  overhung  with  wood,  it  has  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  gloomy  cavern,  as  it  is  approached.  They 
now  entered  the  canton  of  Sidetrrr,'ffl:id  having  passed  through 
the  capital,  which  presents  no  object  particularly  Interesting, 
they  were  surprised  at  the  sight  of  a  wooden  bridge  over  the 
'  Aar,  four  miles  north  of  the  town  of  Saleure.  It  is  three 
hundred  and  seventy  two  feet  long.  A  small  river  which 
joins  the  Aar,  produces  a  great  curiosity,  namely,  red  craw 
fish,  and  they  are  sometimes  served  up  as  boiled  in  a  deep 
dish  to  strangers,  in  order  to  astonish  them. 

On  the  road  from  Saleure  to  Basle,  the  rocks  are  adorned 
with  many  Roman  ruins,  overhung  with  ivy,  that  at  Walburg 
IS  particularly  fine.  It  is  placed  on  a  prodigious  rock  of  a 
conical  form,  overhung  with  wood,  composed  of  dark  and 
beautiful  firs,  whose  tops  are  often  lost  in  the  clouds'.  The 
few  towers  which  remam  are  covered  with  ivy.  This  part  of 
the  Jura  abounds  in  gold,  silver  and  copper,  and  diSerent 
kinds  of  minetal  waters. 

Basle  is^  situated  on  the  Rhine;  it  is  one  of  the  most  con- 
siderable towns  in  Switzerland,  and  carries  on.a  considerable 
manufacture  in  ribbons.  Hans  Holbein  was  a  native  of  this 
place,  and  Erasmus  died  here,  and  was  buried  in  its  cathe- 
dral. Erasmus  resided  in  Basle  for  some  time,  and  it  was 
from  thence  that  he  wrote  to  Pace,  Dean  of  St.  Paul's,  that 
letter  in  which  he  said  *<  heiiad-no  inclination  to  die  for  the 
^  sake  of  truth.  "Every  man,''  said  he,  "  hath  not  the  cou^ 
rage  requisite  to  make  a  martyr ;  and  I  am  afraid  if  1  were 
put  to  the  trial,  I  should  imitate  St.  Peter."  He  was  at  first 
a  warm  advocate  for  the  Reformation;  but  he  afterwards  be- 
.  came  its  violent  o|i^oser.  The  police  of  Basle  is  extremely 
strict.  No  dancing  is  allowed  among  the  peasantnr  o^ 
Sunday,  and  all  card  parties  separate  at  ten  o'clock.  Every 
individual,  without  any  exception,  is  obliged  to  send  his  chi>- 
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dren  to  be  examined  twice  a  week  by  the  clergyman  of  the. 
parish,  until  they  are  ten  years  old,  and  then  once  a  week ' 
ttll'they  receive  the  communion.  At  Easter  and  Whitsuntide, 
this  ceremony  generally  takes  place,  when  the  girls,  with 
their  hair  nicely  plaited  under  neat  white  ca]^,  frills  round 
ilheir  necks,  and  Jittle  blue  jackets,  assemble  with  their  pa- 
rents, who  are  dressed  in  black  at  this  solemn  ceremony. 
The  boys  have  their  hair  turned  back,  and  their  cloaths  are 
imade  remarkably  neat  and  plain. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

BANKS  OF  THE  RHINE. 

SECTION  I. 

JOUSMET  ALONG  ^HK  RHXKE. 

Dr.  Walker  and  his  pupH  quitted  Switzerland  with  regret. 
Upon  crossing  the  Rhine,  on  their  road  to  Freyburg,  Dr. 
•Walker  asked  Edward  if  he  could  describe  the  course  of  that 
noble  river.  "  I  will  try  what  I  can  do.  Sir,'*  replied  his 
pupil,  and  he  began  as  follows. 

**  The  Rhine  nas  three  sources  in  the  country  of  the  Ori- 
sons, which  rise  at  the  distance  of  -some  miles  from  each 
other,  and  are  distinguished  by  the  names  of  anterior,  middle^ 
and  hinder  Rhine:  they  unite  not  for  (fistant  from  a  place 
called  Dessanti :  from  thence  it  runs  in  a  north-east  Erec- 
tion, 4ill  it  reaches  the  Lake  of  Constance,  impetuously 
rushing  through  ite  still  waters,  and  issuing  at  Slerkboni. 
Trom  the  Lake  it  takes  many  meandering  forms,  and  at 
length  arrives  at  Basle.  Its  course  then  assumes  a  northern 
direction  along  the  eastern  borders  of  Alsace,  till  it  receives 
the  Maine  a  little  below  Frankfort,  then  proceeding  north- 
westward,  it  enters  the  Netherlands,  and  falls  into  the  Oer- 
tnan  Ocean.*' 

Dr.  Walmr.i—«<  About  a. league  from  Schaufhausen, 
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at  Lauffen.  the  Rhiae  fM»  in  a  tremembus  caiarict,  from  a 
voA  said  to  be  seventy  feet  high,  attd  ninety  j^aees  in  breadth. 
By  the  bye,  at  SchaufhaiM^i  there  is  also  a  very  singular  and 
beautiful  bridge,  which  was  built  in  the  middle  of  the  last 
century,  by  a  common  carpenter,  called  Ulric  Grubenham^ 
The  rapidity  of  the  Rhine  had  carried  away  several  stone 
bridges  built  upon  arches  of  the  strongest  construction* 
This  man  undertook  to  throw  a  single  arch,  of  wood  only, 
across  the  river,  although  it  is  three  hundred  fbet  wide.  The 
^magistrates  iiMti^d  he  should  make  it  of  ti^o  arches,  and 
desired  he  wodld  rest  them  upon  the  middle  pier  of  the  eld 
bridge;  the  self- tai^ht  architect  obeyed  apparently,  but  he 
so  constructed  htfr  wonderful  arch,  that  it  does  not  rest  in 
the  least  upon  the  pi^.  A  man  g£  the  slightest  weight  csHn 
feel  this  bridge  ttremble  under  him  as  he  walks ;  but  th^  hea* 
viest  waggons  pass  over  it  in  safety,  thou|;h  the  bridge  «»• 
pears  almost  to  crack  under  the  pressure.  This  wimderral 
piece  of  architecture  is  an  astonishing  example  of  the  power 
of  naturnl abilities;  but  it  is  not  without  a  parallel.  I  re* 
membeir  #ben  I  was  in  JSouth  Wales,  I  was  struck  by  a  re* 
markable  bridge  dver  the  Taaf,  about  twelve  miles  north  of 
C^erphily  in  Glamorganshire.  It  consists  of  one  arch,  the 
segment  of  a  drcle ;  the  chord  is  140  feet ;  the  key-i^one^ 
from  the  spring  of  the  arch  is  34  feet  high.  The  architect 
was  William  Edward^  who  was  living  in  the  year  1773*  He 
was  a  methodist  preacher.  Had  the  remains  of  such  an  arch 
been  discovered  among  the  ruins  of  Greece  or  Rome,  what 
pains  would  be  taken  to  discover  th0  architect;  whilst  hpnest 
William  Edward,  if  living,  which  i»  not  very  probaJMe,  re- 
mains unnoticed  among  his  native  mountains." 

They  continued  their  journey  in  a  northern  direction  till 
they  reached  Rostat,  from  whence  they  continued  their  route 
to  Phtltpsborg,  which  was  captvired  by  the  Dauphin,  eldest 
son  of  Louis  XIV.  Heidelbwrg  was  the  next  town  which 
arrested  their  ^tention.  It  is  situated  in  a  hollow,  on  the 
bai>ks  of  the  Neckar,  the  coimtry  round  it  is  exceedingly 
fertile,  through  which  run»  a  fine  chain  of  hills.  The  elee* 
toral  palace  is  seated  on  an  eminence,  which  comkiands  the 
town,  and  a  view, of  the  valley  below:  the  castle  ij,  howevex, 
ttnfortuni^ely  commanded  by  a  superior  height,  from  whence 
the  town  was  bombarded,  by  the  an^iiious  Louis  XIV.  who 
laid  this  beautiful  country' desolate.  Manheim  ^red  the 
same  fate ;  ^and  as  our  travellers  pa^d  throiigh  this  town 
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certain  reflectiont  arose  in  their  ■undb,  whuji  jcedounded 
but  little  to  the  honoar  of  Loiiif  le  Grand',  or  even  to  ochh 
queron  in  general.  The  conntrvy  as  they  approached 
Ments,  became  hilly  and  irregular,  and  the  fine  doping 
banks  which  border  the  Rhine,  disf^yed  the  rich  luxu. 
nance  of  the  Mushing  vine.  Every  spot  of  ground  is  here 
bi^ly  cultivated,  and  the  best  Rhenish  wines  are  made  in 
this  part  of  the  country.  The  number  of  ecclesiastics  which 
are  met  in  the  streets  of  Mentis  at  first  astonished  Ed- 
ward.  **  You  forget/'  said  the  Doctor,  f^  thu  place  belongs 
to  the  elector  of  Mentz,  who  is  always  an  ecclesiastic  of  high 
rank ;  his  court,  therefore,  is  mostly  composed  of  the  clergy. 
He  has  soldiers  indeed,  but  their  appearance  is  not  very  mi* 
litary.*'  In  the  neighbouriiood  of  Mentz,  the  celebrated 
wine  called  hock  is  made.  From  Mentz  they  crossed  kti  aaiaz^ 
ing  long  bridge,  formed  of  a  moveable  platform,  placed 
upon  fil^r-iix  lighters,  two  or  diree  of  which  draw  out  witl^ 
ease  by  means  of  ropes  and  pullies,  to  open  a  passage  for 
vessels  ascending  or  descending  the  Rhine.  Having  crossed 
this  curious  bridge,  they  entered  Cassel ;  the  residence  of  the 
landgrave  of  Hesse-Cassel,  is  situated  on  the  river  Fulda^ 
The  new  parts  are  regular  and  handsome,  the  others  are 
<Shiefly  in  the  ancient  style.  It  has  fine  gandens,  a  college, 
an  academy  of  pdnting  and  sculpture,  and  a  literary  society, 
which  has  been  chiefly  occupied  with  the  Instory  and  anti- 
quities of  Germany,  parttculacly  of  Hesse. ,  This  city  has 
many  manufactures,  and  a  great  trade.  Here  they  dined, 
and  then  resumed  their  joumev,  and  after  4>assiog  four  miles 
of  open  country,  they  entered  an  avenue  j6f  walnut,  apple, 
and  pear  trees,  loaded  with  fruit,  to  which  they  were  told  by 
their  postillion  they  might  help  themselves.  After  passing 
over  a  draw-bvid^e,  and  through  a  large  gateway,  they 
entered  the  ehyi  of  Frankfort;  wbidi  presented  scenes  more 
congenial  to  British  feelings  than  those  ibey  had  left  at 
Mentz.  Here  all  was  hurry  and  bustle,  caused  by  prepara- 
tion for  one  of  the  annual  fairsw  The  next  morning  the  boot- 
cleaner -entered  their  chamber,. at  six  o'clock,  followed  by 
the  chambermaid,  with  a  composition  of  frankincense  and 
other  gums,  niade  up  in  a  pyramidal  form,  and  about  an  inch 
high  ;  pastilles,  in  short,  which  she  lighted,  and  placed  upon 
their  candlesticks,  to  perfume  their  room. 

The  number  of  Jews  in  Frankfort  is  prodigious;  although 
they  are  subject  to  many  seveire  restrictions.     They  live  in 
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one  street^  Which  ha»  no  thoroughfare,  and 'the  entrance  is 
at  night  fast  closed  by  a  great  iron  gate.  No  jew  is  allowed 
to  appefar  in  the  streets  after  a  certaij(l  hour,  and  thev  are 
compelled  to  remain  cooped  up  in  this  small  place  till  the 
morning.  Edward  was  extremely  delighted  with  sokne  ex- 
cellent  singing,  which  was  executed  by  a  set  of  boys  and 
girls  several  ^ays  successively,  opposite  to  the  house  next  to- 
the  itin  wh^re  they  tresided:  **  Do  ^ou  not  know/'  said  the 
Doctor/  that  when  a  person  of  any  consequence  dies  in 
Frankfort,ttihfefife  pere^tfs'areferopkydd  to  sing  an  hour  every 
day  till  the'  6oi|^se  is  int?erred;^  As  the  Doctor  ^oke,  the 
flineral  prccessioh  covomonced/  and  the  choiristers  followed 
the  hearse,  chaunting'  a  funeral -hymi^  as  they  went  along. 
Sdi^ard  attended  them,  and  returned  home  quite  enchanted 
with  the  ^letiin  toCal'tiEHMio  which  fotipked  part  of  the  fune- 
ral servicci*'  '"'  ^  ■   ''■       ^     •       •    •     '  ''- 

•  Dt.  Walker  had  ft  letter^  httroduction  to  a  German  no- 
bleman;  and  t\»ndfi«d  i^^ytito  time  tii  ihis  town.  He  attended 
their  publtti  i^semblages^  iat  which  tea  and  cards  form  the  en* . 
tertainment*  Society  is  here  divided  into  two  classes,  noblesse 
and  bourgeois,  and  these  different  ranks  never  mix  with  each 
other ;  mdny  of  the  bourgeois  are  persons  of  the  first  reqpec* 
tability ;  but  theyilack  that  airy  dtttinction  of  rank,  and  ar^ 
therefore  indiscriminately  classed  as  bourgeois.  Our  travel. 
lers,  however,  hvere  hospitably  entertained  by  some  of  these 
worthy  citiz€^n^  Among  the  winter  amusements  of  this 
pkice,  traineaii  plitties  are  conspicuous.  A  traineau  is  a 
inachitie  madb  in  any  fanciful  figure,  such  as  a  swan,  a  deer, 
^iccording  to  the  fkncy  of  the  owner ;  this  rests  on  a  sledge, 
which  is  drawn  by  two  horses,  gaudily  ornamented*  Some- 
lAnes  twenty  or  thirty  traineaus  will  start  at  once,  with  ser- 
Yants  on  horseback,  bearing  torches.  This  amusement  is 
common  in  many  parts  of  Switzerland,  as  well  as  Germany. 

'  FVom  Frankfort  they  i^in  dke^ted  their  steps  towards  the 
Rhine ;  and  aftet'ia  pleasant  journey,  tiiey  arrived  at  Cob- 
lentz,  where  th^  Moselle  falls  into  that  river.  Here  they  staid 
but  one  day,  being  anxious  to  reach  Cologne.  The  course  of 
the  Rhine,  from  Metits  to  Cologne^  is  romantic  to  a  great 
degree.  'J  he  river  runs  through  wild  rooks,  crowned  with 
mi^estic  woods,  and  skiirted  with  fertile  vineyards.  The 
beauty  of  this  scenery  drew  forth  expressions  of  admiration 
from  our  travelidrs,  not  excepting  Colin,  who  declared  he 
longed  much  to*  conclude  their. travebi  that  he  might  luive 
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the  plMsure  of  teUingall  be  had  seen  to  Jefo,  vhom  he  kad 
1^  behind.  * 

<^  And  who  k  Jean^"  enquired  the  Doctor ;  **  I  did  not 
know  you  were  married,  Colin  i**  The  Highlander  shook 
his  head,  **  Its  like  I  will  be,  when  I  get  hame.-^ean  did  na 
like  me  to  quit  her,  and  I  didn't  ken  how  muoh  I  lov'd  her 
till  I  left  her ;  but  I  think  I  hear  the  oarriage-*ye8,  there  it 
is^— and  be  hurried  out  of  the  rooia»  as  if  ashamed  of  his 
feelinirs. 

<<  Colin  appears  a  little  home  sickf.  I  ^ink,"  said  the 
Doctor,  <<  when  we  get  to  Holland  be  shall  return  to  Scot- 
land if  he  wkhes  it ;  I  should  be  sorry  to  take  him  with  us> 
if  he  really  longs  for  his  native  glens/' 

ColiM^ne  is  a  large  cemmer^  cityt  seated  on  the  west 
banJc  dfthe  Rhine,  by  means  of  which  it  carries  on  a  hriak 
trade  with  Holland  and  Germany,  It  is  built  in  the  form:  of 
a  crescent,  md  is  fintifled  in  the  ancient  manners  On  the- 
opposite  banks  o€the  Rhisie  is^the  village  of  Dpr^z,  where  is^ 
a  nying  bridge  of  boats,  which  will  admit  1500  persons,  be- 
sides horses,  and  ereo,  carriages  to  pass  at  the  same  time. 
Rubens  was  a  native  of  Calogne.  They  embaiked  in  a  pas- 
sage boat  for  Dusseldorf.  As  they  approached  this  place, 
the  stipeam  of  the-Rhine  became  more  sapid,^  and  diecoun*^ 
try  less  mountainous. 

^  Edward,''  said  At  Doctor,  <<  as  the  former  pointed: 
out  the  distant  mountains  of  Gemumy,  did  you  ever  near  of 
the  wondeHul  spectre  of  t^e  Broken  ;  It  is  an  atmosphmc 
deception  of  the  most  singular  kind.  When  I  was  in  Ger. 
many  many  yeassago,  I  heard  of  this  curious  phenomenon,, 
and  resolved,  if  possible,  to  witness  it.  After  ascending,  in 
vain,  the  mountain  several  days,  I  at  length  was  gratified*  It 
was  very  early  in  the  morning,  and  upon  looking  to  the  south 
Mrest,  I  perceived  a  huge  gigantic  figure  i^proaching  towards 
me.  As  I  stood  quite  stul,  lest  the  delusion  should  vanish, 
I  perceived  the  figure  to  halt  likewise.  Having  gazed  at  it 
for  some  time,  I  suddenly  put  my  hand  to  my  head,  in  order 
to  save  my  hat,  which  a  violent  gust  of  wind  threatened  to 
carry  away :  to  m^  great  surprise  the  figure  did  the  aame ; 
upon  observing  this,  I  put  myself  in  various  attitudes,  and 
which  were  precisely  imitated  by  the  spectre.  A  traveller  pas- 
sing by  at  some  fitde  distance,  I  hailed  him,  and  pointing  to 
the  sjpectre,  behold,^wo  stood  before  us»  I  could  but  smile  at 
thesmgularity  of  the  appearance  of  these  two  gigantic  figures. 
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The  traveller's  shadow^  or  reflection,  stood  the  picture  of  as- 
tonishment and  terror,  while  mine,  assumed  I  must  confessi 
tiordered  on  'that  of  the  ludicrous,  for  I  laughed  heartily. 
My  companion  turning  round,  and  discovering  that  one  of 
the  spectres  reseml^led  me,  "  pray,  Sir,*^  said  he,-  "  may  I 
ask  if  that  terrified  looking  gentleman  is  the  counterpart  of 
me/'  **  Just  scv"  I  replied,  upon  which  be  turned  to  mq}ce 
a  bow,  and  as  the  spectre  returned  his  sakite,  the  spectre 
vanished.  Sometimes  this  phenomenon  was  weaker,  and 
sometimes  stronger;  but  the  outline  wastdways  weU  formed* 
A  phenomenon  of  the  same  kind  was  wito^used  at  Wilton* 
hall,  in  Cumberland,  against  the  mountain  of  Sottter  Fell. 
A  farmer  and  bis  servant,  sitting  at  the  door,  saw  the  Sgure 
of  a  man  with  a  dog,  pursuing  some  horses  along  the  sid^  o£ 
Souter,  a  pla^  so  ste^,  that  a  borse  could  scarpely  travel 
quietly  on  it  They  ful  appeared  to  run  with  incredibte' 
swlilness,  till  they  came  to  tb^  apd  of  the  F^<  The  follows 
ing  morning  they  ascended  the  mountain  tp  icsek  lor  the  body 
of  the  man  whom  they  supposed  must  have  fidlen  a  sacrifico 
to  his  temerity.  They  were  exoeedin|^  v  siirprised  not  to  find 
any  trace  whatever,  even  of  a  horse's  KK>t  in  the  tin^.  Now 
as  the  imitative  powers  of  the  Broken,  prove  that  the  doudi 
do  sometimes  act  as  mirrors^  it  is  not  veiy  improbabte,  thaS 
the  man,  dog  and  horses,  seen  at  pouter  FeU,  W0te  the- re* 
flection  ofsuchapenmiiuklaninialsfromiBn^^OsiteniO^ 
tain.  By  a  particukr  operation  of  the  sw's  rays  upon  the 
vapour  or  the  clouds,  which  flitt^  by  the  mountain,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  Fata  Morgana,  this  delusion  was  no.dod^ 
produced.''  * 

^<  We  have  lost  the  vineyardi^  Sir,*'  said  Edwaoly  as  he 
pointed  to  the  flat  country  they  were  tra^ersingw  *^  Yes," 
replied  the  Doctor,  ^*  the  vine  is  npt  cultivated  further 

"""v^^Sf  ^''^''^^•"ri.  .>..^.M*«,^a«mtneir  journey 
,^iJ^-ffom  Frankfort  to  Coblentz.  It  lay  soieUmw 
through  beauuful  com  and  pasture  fields;  sometimes  through 
vineyard^  orchards,  and  picturesque  viDagos;  while  o»  the 
airrounding  eminenoes,  magnificent  cisistJes,  and  religiont 
louses.enriched  the  scene ;  behind  t;hiS  luxuriant  country, 
t  e  vast  &rest  of  Landeswald  formed  a  sombre  back  ground. 
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GENERAL   SURVEY  OF   HOLLAND. 

From  Dtuseldorf  our  travellers  still  continued  their  jour- 
ney in  a  northern  direction,  through  a  sandy  country,  til! 
they  arrived  at  Wesel,  a  large  dirty  town,  where  they  only 
changed  horses,  and  late  in  the  evening  they  arrived  at  Arn- 
heim.  **  Suppose/'  said  the  Doctor,  «<  we  take  a  survey  of 
the  country  w&  are  about  to  traverse* 

"  The  northern-  provinces  of  Holland  are  low  and  very 
level,  exhR>kine  the  appearance  of  an  extensive  drained* 
marsh,  varied  mth  ^teep  broad  rivers  and  numerous  canals ; 
In  general,  abocmding  with  rich  pastures  and  fine  groves  of 
trees :  it  is  defended  from  the  ocean  by  dykes.  In  Flanders 
the  wesliem  districts  are  remarkably  level ;  the  south-east 
has  extensive  foresto,  and  a  few  elevations.  Canals  are  very 
fiumerous ;  die  priRcipal  of  which  are  Brussels,  Ostend,  and 
Ghent.  In  die  jCiBst  the  air  is  salubrious,  and  the  seasons  are 
more  settled  than  in  England  ;  m  Brabant,  and  along  tho 
coast,  the  weather , is  often  foggy* 

"  The  exports  and  iihporU  of  this  country  were,  unm 
latety,  rin^ar  to  thOiae  of  Engltad ;  scaiwly  a  production  in 
which  they  did  not  traffic,  or  a  manufacture  that  was  not  suc- 
cessildly  carried  (m^  Their  home  commodities  are  plenty  of 
butter,  cheese,  heriip,  flax^  com,  wine,  madder,  and  t<^ 
bacco.— Delft-ware,  tobacco-pipes,  and  paper. 

**  HoUand  produces  also  some  few  minerals :  such  as  nitre, 

I6ad  and  copper,  in  Namur ;  iron  and  date  in  Hainault ;  siA* 

phur  and  slate  in  Limburg  and  Luxemburg,  and  coals  m 

^^«  Its  chief  porte  are  Amsterdaktt,  ivoucmm*-,  ^ — — ^ 

south  of  Walcheren,  Helvoetshiys,  south  of  Voomland, 

^%S?Sati!J^  of  Holland  was  lately  computed  at  little 
«ore  thaitwo  mUlions  and  a  half.  But  by  ^he  peace  oJ 
Tsii,  the  Stadtholder,  now  King  of  the  Net^erUtnds,  ha; 
gain^  to  the  Seven  United  Provinces,  the  Bel#c  Provmces 
ind  the  Duchy  of  Luxemburgh,  consistmg  altogether  of  tht 
most  fertile  countries  in  Europe,  and  inhabited  by  sevei 
millions  of  wealthy  and  industrioua^^fiOple.     I  need  not  meiH 
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lion  the  tmmm  and  icapkals  of  the  Seven  United  Provinces; 
Youof  course  know  them. 

^*  HbDimd  k  intersected  with  innunierahle  canals,  which, 
for  number  and  sbe»  may  be  compared  to  our  public  high- 
ways. By  them  a  great  inland  trade  is  carried  on  with 
France  and  Garmany.  In  summer  they  are  constantly 
crowded  with  boats  of  pleasure  or  of  traffic ;  and  in  winter, 
when,  they  are  frozen  over,  the  inhabitants  travel  on  them 
with  skates,  and  perform  long  joumies  in  a  very  short  time. 

'^  Its  univerakJes  are  Leyden,  Utiecht,  Groningen  ;  Har- 
derwicke,  north-west  of  Guelders ;  franeker,  north-west  of 
Friesland. 

**  The  umvereity  of  Leyden  is  particularly  celebrated  for 
its  colleges,  medicinal  garden,  anatomical  theatre,  astrono- 
mical observatory,  mid  valuable  library ;  the  students  are 
less  nomerous  than  formerly.  About  1600  man  are  employ- 
ed in  manufacturing  cloths  and  stuffs,  which  are  said  to  be 
the  best  m  Holland. 

*^  in  1574,  Leyden  sustained  a  very  severe  siege  from  the 
bigoted  and  oppressive  Spaniarda;  during  which,  famine  and 
pestilence  carried  off6000  of  the  inh^tants.  As  a  reward  for 
their  gfdkmt  defence,  it  was  left  to  their  choice  either  to  be 
exempt  ^om  alltaxes  for  several  years,  Or  to  have  an  univer- 
sity founded ;  they  chose  the  latter. 

^  As  i  faaiR^  tnarfaed  domn  oiu-  rente,  I  will  mention  those 
towms  worthy  of  notice,  which  we  shaH  not  visit,,  and  first 
upon  the  list  is  Amsterdam. 

^*  Amsterdam^  raised  and  supported  by  commerce^  was, 
«mtil  lately^  oneiof  the  most  opulent  and  enterprising  cities 
of  Europe..  .  It  is  nearly  sesuofrcular,.  and  the  site  is  so 
marshy,  that  the  .houses  are  chiefly  supported  on  pilesr  The 
pidalic;  buildings,  the  numeootis  canals,  the  streets  planted 
wilh  rows  of  trees,  the  deiHEdinesS  of  the  houses,  the  accom- 
niodation  forooihmerce,  ail  are  worthy  of  attention  and  imi- 
tation. It  hasrabout  fifty  places  of  public  worship,  of  these 
eleven  churches  are  of  the  estabjished  religion,  which  is  Cal- 
vinianr.  .  - 

**  Rotterdam,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Rotte  and  the  Mass 
-er-Merwe  has  an  excellent  harbour,  and  is  very  eligibly  situ- 
ated for  commerce,  for  which  it  has  most  excellent  accora«> 
raedationa ;  trade  and  riches^  »eHt  to  those  of  Amsterdaou 
This  -ckyM  reniarkable  for  -  the,  siziei  and  beauty .  of  its.  builds 
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iagSf  fine  deep  candt,  anda  breose  ttatae  ef  Ibe  oekbnrted 
Enumufl. 

**  Haarlem  bakro  a  large  and  populous  tomi,  with  open 
•treeu  and  fine  caaala.  It  manufactures  silk,  velTct,  linen,, 
thread,  and  tape.  Its  lake,  abont  14  miles  in  diameter,  lies* 
between  this  town,  Amsterdam,  and  Leyden  ;Jt  is  navigable 
but  subject  to  dangerous  storms. 

<<  We  cannot  even  visit  the  celebrated  vilk^  of  the 
Hague,  which  vies  with  the  most  celebrated  cities  m  Eui^ope 
for  b^uty,  extent,  4igreeable  walks,  and  great  trade.    It  is^ 
i^ut  two  miles  from  the  sea,  and  surrounded  by  a  ftrtile 
and  agreeable  country. 

**  Middleburg,  situated  nearly  in  the  middle  of  Wfdcheren 
liland,  wh^resomany  of  our  brave  fellows  lost  their  lives  in 
the  late  war,  is  connected  with  the  sea  by  a  deep  canal, 
which  admits  the  lareest  vessels.  li  is  a  rich  commercial 
city,  the  squares  ana  public  buildings  are  magnificent,  but- 
the  island  is  unhealthy. 

**  Ghent,  or  Gand,  which  is  placed  at  the  confluence  of 
the  rivers  Scheldt,  Lis,  Lieve,  and  More,  and  on  the  canal  oi 
Briiges,  is  one  of  the  largest  cities  in  Europe.  It  is  divided 
into  26  islands  by  the  rivers  and  canals.  It  trades  extensively 
in  linen,  yam,  worsted  and  books.  It  was  the  birth  place 
of  Charles  v.- 

**  Briiges  is  connected  by  canals  with  Osteod,  Ghent, 
Sluvs,  Nieuport,  Fames,  and  Ypres.  It  carries  on  a  gre^ 
trade  in  wool,  cotton,  tapestry,  and  silk  st«ifis» 

«  Briiiges  was  formerly  the  English  staple  for  wool,  and  the 
greatest  trading  town  in  Europe.  It  was  the  centre  of  com- 
munication between  the  Lombards  (merchants  from  the 
north  of  Italy)  and  the  Hanseatic  merchants,  (  merchants  of 
the  associated  cities  for  carrying  on  and  .protecting  com- 
merce, which  was  at  that  time  interrupted  by  pirates)  •  The 
Lombards  exchanged  the  productions  4ind  manufactures  of 
India  and  Italy,  for  the  commodities  of  the  north.  But,  in 
the  sixteenth  century,  the  civil  wars,  ooeasioned  by  the  ty- 
ranny of  Philip  II.  drove  the  trade,  first  to  Antwerp,  and 
then  to  Amsterdam. 

"  Delft  has  acquired  great  publicity  from  iu  fine  earthen- 
ware, known  by  the  name  of  Delft  wares.  It  is  dean,  well 
built,  has  canals  decorated  with  trees,  imd  is  defended  firom 
the  sea  by  three  large  d^kes.  It  was  tl^  residence  of  Baron- 
Lewenhoeck,  and  the  birth-place  of  Grotius.. 
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,**  Gronniag^n,  about  nr^nty  wki  ^091  tbe  fen*  is  hand*- 
some,  rich^  and  populous.  Its  province  yi^s  fine  pasture^ 
«id  has  a  breed  of  very  large  horses.  ^ 

**  Namur  is  large,  opulent,  and  commercial ;  it  manufac- 
tures fire-arms,  knives,  swords,  and  many  other  kinds  of 
cutlery.  The  country  in  this  neighbourhood  is  mountainous. 

**  Luxemburg,  on  the  met  Eus  or  Alsitz,  is  a  place  of 
great  strength ;  its  province  is  chiefly  occupied  by  the  exten- 
sive forest  of  Ardennes.  It  is  rather  mounlainous  and  woody, 
but  in  general  fertile  in  com  and  wine,  and  has  many  iron 
mines.- 

**  O^nd  is  a  strong,  thriviiig  sea*port,  with  a  marshy  vi- 
cinity. Its  can^l  admits  ships  of  large  burden  to  enter  with 
the  tide.  The  damage  done  to  this  canal  in  1798,  in  an  at- 
tack by  a  body  of  English  troops  was  estimated  fit  1|OQO>000^ 
Packets  regularly  pass  between  this  port  and  Harwich.'' 

Amheim  is  a  pleasant  town,  but  is  famous  only  for.  bebg 
the  birth  place  of  the  celebrated  David  Bech,  ,apuml  of 
Vandyke.  It  contains  some  large  chiirclies,  but  Eaward 
agreed  with  his  friend,  in  wishing  to  set  off  early  the  neaoi 
morning  for  Utrecht.   The  road  to  Utrecht  is  remarkably 

reable.  Guelderland  is  one  of  the  most  sakibriouu},  fer- 
and  romantic  provinces  erf*  this  low  country«r  ,  They  were 
serenaded  by  nightingales  during  the  whole  of  their  route  to 
Utrecht.  Tlie^  were  also  delighted  with  the  alternate  dis- 
play of  mountam  and  valley  scenes,  which  they  did  not  In- 
deed expect.  Groups  of  nne  cattle  reposed  under  the  trees, 
and  as  it  was  early,  they  ^aw  a  quantity  of^me,  which^'  as 
ttne  day  i^dvances,  screen  themselves  from  the  eye  of  man. 
X  Utrecht  is  bemitiful  and  very  healthy:;  the  environs  are 
full  43f  gardens,  walks,  and  groves ;  it  has  a  celdbMrated  uqi- 
vevsity,  and  is  the  chief  residence  of  those  who  have  retired  - 
from  business.  . 

*^  That  cathedral,"  said  Edward,/^  must  have  been  an  ex«> 
'  traordinary  fine  building.    What  a  pity  it  is  it  should  have 
been  suffered  to  go  to  deci^«.    The  tower  appears  tbe  only 
part  which  is  perfect." 

<*  We  will  ascend  the-  tower,*'  replied  hia  tutor,  "  for  I 
understand  from  ita^extreme  height,  (it  is  46i  feet  high,)  we* 
may  see,  if  the  day  is  clear,  51  walled.cities  and  towns,  and 
the  pyramid  erected  in  honour  of  iMapoIeon  at  Zerst  by  tfae 
Fcenoh  troops  under  the  command,  of  Manhal  Madnont. 
p6  _ 
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Thk  BtapandMi   cofiuiiii   wi»  cdmpleted  in  thirty  days. 
The  height  of  tlui  moiHiiDeiit  Ib  IIO  feet  French.'' 


SECTION  III. 

ROTTlfc'RtoAk.— -TOBACCO. 

Fbom  Utrecht  our  travellers  proceeded  to  Rotterdam^ 
and  took  up  their  quarters  at  the  celebrated  hotel  called  the 
Mareschal  de  Turenne.  The  streets  of  this  noble  city,  Kke 
those  of  all  prbctpal  places  in  Holland,  are  adorned  with 
fine  rows  of  trees ;  the  dl^lff^  of  the  numerous  vessels  upoir- 
the  canals,  together  with  the  busy  hum  of  business  which 
is  heard  on  every  side,  displays  the  character  of  the  Dutch 
in  its  most  lively  ooloiirs ;  a  thorough  knowledge  of  theii* 
indefatigable  kidustry,  their  dieted  attention  to  trade,  to 
which  every  odier  feeling  gives  place,  and  in  which  the 
greater  part  of  their  lives  are  8(>ent,  cannot  be  more  forcibly 
pourtrayed,  than  by  walking  along  the  quays  of  the  numer- 
ous canals,  where  she  youm  of  seventeen  and  the  old  man 
of  seventy  are  engHged  with  the  same  ardour  in  the  same 
pursuits.  The  style^%uilding  in  Holland  is  singular ;  the 
houses  are.  lofty,  and  filled  wiSi  large  windows,  which  pro- 
ject forward  as  ^ley  ascendl 

**  This  is  somediing  like  the  style  of  architecture  in  our 
Queen  Elizabeth's  days,"  said  the  Doctor,  **  few  specimens 
of  which  are  now  remaining.*' 

**  So  much  the  better,"  replied  his  pupil,  "for  those 
prmeeting  windows  make  the  under  apartments  very  gloomy.'' 

One  of  the  most  beautiful  streets  in  Rotter<&m  b  thatF 
called  Boom's  Quay,  which  extends  along  the  river,  (the 
Rotte)  about  half  a  mile  from  the  old  to  the  new  head,  the 
two  places  where  the  waters  enter  the  city. 

Our  travellers  were  surprized  at-  being  addnessed  by  beg- 
gars, as  they  understood  Holland  was  not  infested  by  them ; 
they  were,  howevet*^  frequently  accosted  by  vagrants,  who 
begged  in  a  low  voice,  and  they  invariably  noticed  that  they 
always  avoided  a  Dutchman. 

Holland  abounds  with  charitable  institutions^  and  all  beg- 
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gkn  arc  therefore  looked  upon  by  the  titttives  as  lawless  va- 
gabonds.  They  did  not  fail  to  visit  the  statue  of  the  cele- 
brated Erasmus,  it  stands  upon  an  arch  crossing,  a;  canal, 
and  is  nearly  ten  feet  high.  It  was  erected  in  the  Year 
16229  and  is  the  chef-d'oeuvre  of  Henry  d^  Keiser,  a  c^le* 
brated  statuary  and  architect.  The  cathedral  of  St.  Law- 
rence^ which  is  the  finest  church  in  this  city,  is  used  upon 
various  occasions  independent  of  those  for  which  it  was 
erected,  for,  to  the  surprize  of  our  travellers,  they  were  in- 
formed, that  during  the  fairs,  booths  were  erected  in  it. 

**  I  wish.  Sir,"  said  Edward,  who  was  a  little  chagrined 
at  receiving  the  spray  of  a  nimbly  twiried  mop ;  ^  that  the 
Dutch  ladies  womd  pay  a  little  more  attention  to  their  per* 
sons,  and  less  to  their  houses.    It  really  i^  quite  annojang.** 

"  What,  a  citizetr  of  the  world,**  replied  the  Doctor, 
**  and  annoyed  at  the  cleanliness  of  the  Dutch !  Aiod  I  am 
sure,  although  the  serubbing  ladies  are  not  particularly  neat, 
yet  their  mistresses  are  the  patterns  for  every  thing  that  v§ 
nice.  But,  do  you  know,  Edward,  that  this  over  and  above 
cleanliness  which  has  offended  you  so  much,,  originated  in 
necessity.  The  air  of  Holland,  from  the  lowness  of  the 
soil,  and  the  damp  which  arises  from  the  innumerable  canals 
that  in  every  direction  intersect  Holland,  would  soon  cover 
those  bright  door  knockers,  with  rust,  would  also  covet  the 
walls  of  the  houses  with  tluit  green  coloured  fungus,  which 
is  to  be  found  on  all  neglected  mansions  that  are  exposed, 
even  in  England,  to  damp  situations.  There  is,  therefore, 
good  reason  why  the  knockers,  should  be  rubbed,  the  housea 
washed,  and  so  forth.'* 

"  Very  true,**  replied  his  pupil,  "but  they  might  do  it 
in  moderation.'* 

"  Ambition,**  said  the  Doctor,  **  the  fault  of  noble  miadsy 
IB  the  cause  of  this  excess  of  cleanliness.  You  may  smile, 
fidward,  but  when  one  house  looks  like  a  newly  raised  fa- 
bric, just  sprung  from  the  earth  ^  who,  that  has  a  spark.oF 
feeling,  would  not  be  ambitious  to  rival  such  a  pattern  of 
cleanliness.  By  the  bye,  Edward,  mind  to  day  that  you 
take  a  few  florins  jn  your  pockety  to  give  the  servant  wh«i 
.we  quit  Mn  W's  after  dinner,  or  else,  perbapsy  you  may 
be  reminded  of  your  omission,  the  next  time  you  visit  him, 
by  having  a  little  soup  or  made  dish,  turned  over  your  coat 
i^acoident,**- 
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^  Give  the  tenraott  a  firw  florins.  Sin"  aftid  Edward, 
with  surprise. 

"  Yes,"  replied  the  Doctor,  '<  'tis  expected.  Now  this 
oniriendly  custom  was  not  many  years  ago  still  in  fashion  in 
England,  when  the  guests  were  called  upon  to  contribute 
to  ^e  wages  ef  their  host  s  servants." 

Edward.*-'*  I  think>  Sir,  that  there  are  -some  of  the 
aoctety  of  the  Moravian  brethren  settled  in  Holland ;  shidl 
we  visit  them.'' 

Ds*  Wali^sr.— -*'  No,  that  will  not  be  in  our  power,  aa^ 
tfeekr  community  is  established  at  Zeyst,  which  is  at  a  short 
distance  from  Amsterdam  only.  They  inhabit  the  house 
which  formarly  belong^  to  Count  Ziuaendorf,  and  when  I 
visited  Holland,  about  a  year  and  half  ago^  I  bot^t  thta^ 
very  watch  at  dieir  repository.  Upon  ringing  at  l£e  bell, 
one  of  the  brethren  in  a  lay  habit  opened  ^  door,  and 
leeeiving  us,  I  had  a  friend  with  me,  with  great  politeness,, 
he  conducted  us  into  ten  good  rooms,  each  containing  arti* 
flies  of  the  most  useful  trade,  such  as  watch-makers,  silver- 
smiths, milliners,  grocers^  sadlers,  &c.  &c.  Many  of  the 
artificers  have  been  tutored  in  England,  and  I  do  assure 
you,  I  never  saw  a  more  beautifid  dkplay  ef  goods  of  every 
kind. 

<'  The  artificers  work  on  the  basement  story,  at  the  back 
of  the  house,  and  no  sound  of  trade  is  heard ;  but  the  house 
was  so  ^iet  that  I  could  almost  have  fuicied  I  was  travers* 
ii^  the  apartments  of  a  Carthusian  monasterj^,  but  tbae 
1^  gay  display  convinced  me,  that  although  surrounded  by 
plain  and  simple  dressed  men,  who  appeared  as  tacituo^  as^ 
any  monk  in  the  world  need  be,  yet  I  was  still  in  the  midst 
of  this  world's  vanities,  q^ite  as  much  so  indeed,  as  if  i  had 
been  parading  the  splendid  Bazaar  in  Soho<  Square." 

Pipes  and  tobacco  were  invariayy  placed  before  our  tiau 
veUers  whea  they  Returned  to  their  hotel  after  their  peregri*^^ 
nations  in  the  city,  which  they  declined  touching  to  the 
surprize  of  the  waiter,  who  could  scarcely  conceive  it  poa* 
aible  that  any  one  should  resist  so  agreeable  an  entertain^ 
n^t.  As  tb^  passed  along  the  quay,  amidst  clouds  of 
smoke,  whidi  came  wafting  from  the  innuiaerable  pip»,  as 
the  Dutchmen,  after  their  daily  toils  were  refreshing  themr- 
selves*. 

**  I  have  no  doubt,! V  observed  thCvDoctor^  *<  that  the 
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Babii  of  smoaking  is  y«ry  beneficial  to  the  OutcbrOs  ituwU 
counteract  the  effects  of  the  damp  atmosphere.?' 


SECTION  IV.    . 

IVyH9ATI0Na  OF   HOLhAJiJ^, 

<*  LxTTBB»from  England^"  said  Colin,  as  he  entered  the 
poom. 

Edward  eagerly  opened  his  letter. 

"  Stop  a  bit,  Colin,"  said  Dr.  Walker,  **  I  have  some- 
thing to  say  to  you.  You»  perhaps^  would  have  no  objec- 
tion to  return  to  Scotland  I"  The  blood  of  the  Highlander 
rushed  to  his  face.  **  And  as  we  really  have  no  further 
need  of  your  assistance,  now  sb  the  time  fbr  you  to  say, 
whether  you  had  rather  continue  your  travels,  or  return  to 
your  native  land,  (here  the  Doctor  paused}  and  Jean.** 

Colin  knew  not  what  to  say.  He  began  at  lengtli,  to  exp 
press  various  hopes  and  fears^  and  feelings  tending  to  con- 
vince the  Doctor  that  he  was  very  unwilling  to  leave  them, 
but  that  he  stitf  most ,  ardently  desired  to  return  noroe. 

"  You  shall  embark  for  London,  Colin,*'  said  the  Doctor, 
as  the  HighhMAder.  con^'luded  his  long  speech,  ^^  and  you 
shall  have  letters  for  Mrs.  Montague,  and  from  London  you 
isan  soon  get  on  board  a  vessel  for  Leith,  and  then, — " 

"  Oh !"  replied  Colin,,  "  I  have  been  to  Lcith, — but, — 
indeed, — s" 

"  No  buts,"  replied  the  Doctor,  "  so  now  you  may  go 
and  prepare  for  your  departure." 

CoJin  bowed,  and  Dr.  Walker  and  his  pupil  .began  also 
to  think  of  continuing  their  journey  in  a  day  or  two.  For- 
tunately a  vessel  bound  for  London  was  about  to  quit  Rot- 
terdam, and  having  seen  the  Highlander  on  board,  they  re- 
turned to  their  hotel,  to  set^e  their  own  departure  for  the 
next  day. 

After  crossing  the  river  Lock,  and  a  flat  country,  they 
at  length  arrived  at  Dordrecht,  or  Dort,-  a  town  situated  in 
an  islmid  formed  by  the  mouths  of  therivers^Meuse,  Merwe, 
Rhine,  and  Linge^ 

Holland  is  n^ore  exposed  to  immdationa:  than  any  pther 
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ctmntry.  The  indntttj  of  the  inhabitaiito  htm^  by  means  of 
djket  or  tea  baid[S9  endearoured  to  provide  against  the  ea- 
croachments*  but  these  at  various  periods  have  been  swept 
away  by  the  united  action  of  the  rani»  wind,  and  sea  storms. 
In  l»e  year  1421,  the  neighbourhood  of  Dordrecht  70  vil- 
lages and  100,000  of  the  inhabitants  were  swallowed  up  by 
an  inundation  of  the  most  frightful  extent ;  and  in  the  year 
1686  the  London  Gazette  contains  the  following  melancholy 
account  of  the  destruction  of  the  dykes  m  the  province  of 
Groningen. 

«*  On  Friday  the  22nd  of  November,  it  blew  the  most 
violent  storm  from  the  south-east,  towards  night  the  wind 
d&anged  to  the  west,  then  to  the  north-west,  afterwards  to 
the  north-east,  and  then  back  again  to  the  north<-we8t.  The 
weather  continued  thus  tempestuous  all  night,  accompanied 
with  Uiunder  and  lightning:  the  chimnies  of  a  great  mim* 
ber  of  houses  were  blown  down,  and  many  houses  were  un- 
roofed and  much  mischief  was  done  th  other  respects,  but 
it  was  not  comparable  to  that  which  followed  r  fbr  the  dykes 
not  being  able  to  resist  the  violence  of  the  sea,  agiitated  by 
these  terrible  storms^  the  whole  country  between  this  and 
the  Delfziel,  being  about  eighteen  English  tntli^s^  was  the 
next  morning  overwhelmed  with  water,  which  in  knany 
place?  was  eight  ffeet  higher  than  the  very  djikes,  and  many 
people  and  thousands  of  cattle  were  drowned,  the  water 
breaking  even  throueh  the  walls  of  the'to^n  <!9f  Delfziel,  to 
thai  height  that  the  mhabit^nts  were  forced  to  betake-  them- 
selves to  their  garrets  and  upper  rooms  for  Safety.  The 
iprhde  of  the  vilhige  of  Olerdum  nJs,  in  a  mmmer^  swept 
away.  At  Fermandrzyl,  there  is.  not  a  hopse  left^  above 
three  hundred  people  being  drowned  there, '  and  only  nTne«' 
teen  escaping.  Hereskes,  Wey^ert,  Woldendorp,  and  i^l 
the.villages  near  the  Eems  have  suffered  extn^tneiy.  The 
western  quarter  has  likewise  had  its  share  in  this  calamity, 
and  the  highest  lands,  have  iv>t  escaped.  On  Sunday,  and 
yesterday,  it  reached  this  city,  the  lower  parts  whereof  are 
now  all  under  water.  From  the  walls  of  this  city  we  can 
see  nothing  but  the  tops  of  houses,  and  steeples  that  remain 
abQv^  the  water.  In  a  word, ,  the  misery  and  desolation  are 
greater  than  can  be  expressed.*' 

Groningea  as  noted  &riSneKntHV thready  a  sdmon  fishery, 
and  Rhenish  wine., .  The  inhabitants  trade  al6(i  in^  corn  and 
timber  j  great  quantities  of  the  latter  aref  cut  up  in  the  saw. 
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mHUr.  Yesflels  coming  down  the  Rhine  and  Maas  pay  a  tolt 
here. 

From  Dordrecht  they  embarked  for  Gastrujdenburg,  and 
afteir  a  rery  pleasant  passage  they  arrived  at  that  place, 
from  whence  they  proceeded  durect  for  Antwerp.  On  their 
road  thither  £dward  exclaimed  warmly  against  the  odious 
custom  of  drinking  gin,  which  appeared  so  prevalent  in 
Holland.  **  It  is  Irardly  more  so  here,  than  in  England,*' 
replied  his  friend,  <<  and  dthoi^h  I  deprecate  the  custom 
as  much  asi  you  do,  because  I  consider  it  injurious  to 
health ;  yet  we  shoiild  think  even  upon  this  subject  with 
a  degree  of  impartiality,  with  which  it  is  seldom  treated. 
We  ai^  all,  I  am  afiaia,  given  too  much  to  the  indulgence 
of  our  appetites,  and  those,  perhaps,  who  every  day  drink 
Champaigne  and  Burgundy,  should  pause  a  few  moments 
before  they  lavish  such  gross  abuse  on  poor  people  who 
drink  gin,  which  is  to  them  a  greater  luxury  than  the  finest 
wine  you  could  offer  them.  I  am  not  defending  the  custom ; 
neither  do  I  defend  the  custom  of  drinking  large  quantities 
of  wine,  brandy,  or  beer ;  of  eating  imnuiderately,  or 
dressing  extravagant^ ;  but  hmnan  nature  Is  in  some  dfegree 
the  same  in  all  stations.  Men  xioUl  indulge  themselves  in 
superHuities.  Why  then  should  we  expect  more  forbearance 
in  that  rank  of  society  who  are  the  least  taught  it  either  by 
precept  or  exanvpFe  from  their  superioiv; 

<*  You  know  Dr.  Johnson's  answer  to  a  man  who  himself 
lived  on  all  the  good  things  of  this  world,  and  was  reproving: 
the  Doctor  for  giving  a  few  half-pence  to  some  poor  crea. 
ture,  because  it  would  be  spent  in  gin.  *  Well,*  quickly 
replied  the  Doctor,  «  and  why  not  they,  sir,  their  Ins* 
uries  as  well  as  tv^'  You  understand  me  right  upon  this 
subject,  I  deprecate  the  custom  because  I  deprecate  all 
excess ;  but  I  deprecate  it  as  much,  ormore^  m  the  noble, 
tkmini[m_b^. working  poor.  The  former  have  less  ex* 
Kv  «r/^.,M  ^^  *  ^T^  r-iiXMi^^aajEfi  would  be  done 
V  Z  P  °"^y  *^ -^  *^  common  place  censura^ 

which  are  habitually  m  the  mouths  of  those,  who  conceive 
they  have  the  right  of  judging  their  neighbours  upon  all  oc* 
casions."  ^ 

*'  Gin  is  principally  made  in  Holland,  is  it  not,  Sir?** 
enquired  Edward. 
"  That  which  is  called  Hollands  is  manufactured  in  this 
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country/ and  is  distilled  fWHa  whest^  andbarlfi^t  flavoured 
with  juniper  berries.'* 


SECTION   V. 

AKTWERP— BRUSSELS,  Ac,^ 

Dr.  Walkek. — **  But  see^  Edward^  we  are  approaching 
Antwerp,  which  about  200  years  ago  was  the  principal  mart 
m  Europe.  At  the  quay  the  river  is  twenjty-two  feet  deep  9$ 
high  water :  it  has  good  docks  and  many  canals.  It  contains 
two  hundred  and  twelve  streets,  twenty«two  squares,  and  . 
many  public  buildings,  among  which  the  cathedral  and  ex. 
.change  are  very  conspicuous ;  the  former  is  said  to  be  the 
finest  piece  of  Gothic  architecUire  in,  ^Europe,  a^d  the  ex>> 
changes  of  London  and  Amsterdam  were  biult  in  imitation 
of  tlie  latter.  The  Scheldt  is  here  four  hundred  feet  wide, 
.and  the  city  presents  a  scene  of  bustle  and  activity  not  to 
be  surpassed  by  any  in  the  Netherlands.'' 

Having  emlnurked  on  board  a  passage  boat,  that  was 
going  to  Brussels,  our  travellers  had  a  most  delightful  jouniey 
to  that  noble  city,  where  they  intended  -staying  some  little 
tim^  in  order  to  take  a  survey  of  the  surrounding  country, 
vendered  bo  interesting  by  the  ever  memoraible  battle  <^ 
Waterloo.  Brussels  possesses  in  itself  many  objects  of  attrac* 
tion,  it  is  large,  handsome,  populous,  and  about  seven  miles  in 
circumference.  It  is  seated  partly  on  an  eminence,  has  seven 
fin^  squares,  and  is  remarkable  for  its  great  and  beautiful 
market-place.  About  10,000  people  are  employed  in  manu- 
facturing lace ;  its  minor  manu&ctures  are  cards,  iron,  and 
tobacco. 

Brussels  is  reckoned  a  diean.olacp  ^-'^  •''""  JL  '^»ni>A  In 
•ATM  ^f  lift;,  mm  even  many  of  its  luxuries  are  produced  in 
^eat  abundance  in  Flanders.  The  soil  of  this  country  is 
peculiarly  fertile,  and  was  formerly  enriched  with  large 
forests,  composed  of  beech,  elm,  and  oak;  these  m  many 
paru  have  difappeared ;  about  Charleroi  there  are  qaarnf 
of  beautiful  granite,  as  well  as  coal  mines  of  considerable 
extent.  From  Brussels  our  travellers  proceeded  towards^ 
Charleroi  after  passing  over  the  field  of  tlie  battle  of  Wa- 
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terioo» .  >  How  dtttiged  Uie  saene  I  Luxiiriant  fields  of  com 
wftve  over  the  eravet  of  thousanda  of  human*  beings,  whp 
fell  imfifMitalized  in  diat  ever  memorable  field*  Here  an^ 
^here  a  small  atone  U  aeea  erected  by  some  friendly  hand  to 
indicate  the  spot  where  a  beloved  companion  found  an^ 
honoural^  grw^;  but  the  luxuriant  soil  has  resumed^its 
wonted  splendid  iiobe»  and  many  of  the  spots  where  parti* 
oaUii*  movements  took  place,  can  scarcely  be  defined.  From 
Charieroi  they  advanced  to  Chariemont,  which  is  roman* 
tkaUy  seated  on  a  rooun^ain^  neiur  the  Meuse,  from  whence 
tbey  proceeded  southward,  and  entering  the  beautiful  coun-i^ 
try  of  Champagne,  tiiey  stopped  at  Mezieres. 

M^zieres,  a  town  in  the  department  of  Ardennes,  is 
seated  on  an  island  formed  by  the  Meuse,  over  which  it 
baa  two  bridges  with  a  citadel. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

FRANCE. 

SECTION  L 

6BHXRAL   VIEW  OF   VliANCfi* 


Passemo  on  in  a  direct  line  to  the  south,  they  were 
charmed  with  ^e  rich  and  luxuriant  scenery,  which  the  ap» 
preach  to  Rheims  presented*  The  surrounding  hills  were 
covered  wift  vin^  which  hung  }n>  gay  profusion  on  every 
side, 

**  The  surfiice  and  climate  of  this  extensive  country, 
must  needs  be  various,"  observed  Dn  Walker,  "  ai^  we 
will  therefore  take  a  slight  view  of  them, 

*^  The  north,  west,,  and  interior  of  France  are  much  di<^ 
versified,  but  ihe  plain  predominates,  and  is  interspeilMd 
with  rivers,  canals,  and  the  extensive  forests  of  Orleans, 
and  Ardennes:  the  rest  is  intersect^  or  bounded  byihe 
highest  mountains  in  Europe ;  the  Pyrenii^ees,  Alps,  Ceven*- 
nes,  Jura,  and  the  Vosges.  The  air  is  salubriouys ;  in  tlie 
north  the  winters  are  very  cold;  the  south  is  so  mild  that 
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many  English  intalidg  resort  thither.  Th«  most'  clef uted 
part  of  France  is  a  curved  line,  extending '  from  the 
north-west  of  Rodsstllon,  west  of  Laogueddc,  south  of  Ly-« 
'  onnoisi  west  of  Burgundy,  north  of  Orleanifois,  and  along' 
the  south  of  Normandy.  ' 

^  The  north-eastern  part  from  Flanders  to  Orleans,  is  a 
rich  loam.  Further  to  the  west  the  land  is  poor  and  «tony  7 
Brittany  is  generally  gravel,  or  gravelly  sand,  with  low 
ridges  of  eranke.  Chalk  ruhs  through  the  centre  of  the 
kingdom,  mm  Germany  by  Champagne  to  Saintonge ;  from 
this  line  southward  to  the  mountainous  tract  is  a  large  extent 
of  gravel,  th^  mountainous  region  of  the  south  is  in  gene- 
nd  fertile,  though  the  large  provmce  formerly  called  Gas* 
cony  presents  many  landeSf  or  lev^  heaths. 

**  The  surface  abounds  with  corn,  grapes,  fruits,  olives, 
tobacco,  hemp,  flax,  manna  and  safiron.  It  is  also  rich  in 
mineral  productions. 

**  The  v^etable  world  here  likewise  displays  its  treasures 
in  great  abimdance.  The  oak,  and  most  other  forest  trees, 
the  orange,  the  myrtle,  the  caper  bush,  the  apple,  the 
vine,  the  olive,  and  many  mulberry  trees,  in  short,  fruits 
and  flowers  of  almost  every  kind,  at  least  of  those  that  are 
found  in  Europe,  regale  the  senses,  and  gratify  the  palate 
9f  the  people  of  La  belle  France. 

**  The  trade  of  France  is  very  great,  she  exports  large 
quantities  of  wine,  brandy,  corn,  silks  linen,  woollen,  gloves, 
lace,  cambric,  a»d  porcelain ;  and  her  imports  are,  raw  silk, 
wool,  hemp,  hides,  tallow,  and  East  and  West  Indian  pro- 
duce. Surrounded  on  the  north  west,  west  and  south,  by 
the  Atlantic  and  the  Mediterranean,  her  ports  are  numer- 
rous  and  excellent.  On  the  Mediterranean,  are  Marseilles 
and  Toulon.  On  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  Bayonne,  in  the  lower 
Pyrenees;  Bourdeaux;  Uochelle,  in  the  lower  Charente; 
Nantes;  Vannes;  and  L'Oriaot,  InMorbihan;  Brest;  On 
the  English  Channel,  Morlaix,  in  Finisterre ;  St.  Brieux ; 
and  St.  Malo,  in  the  Ille  and  Vilaine;  Cherburg,  in  the 
Channel ;  Caen,  Havre  de  Graee,.  and  Dieppe,  in  the  loVrer 
Seine;  Boulc^ne  and  Calais,  in  the  Straits  of  Calais. 

**  Her  inland  navigation  is  alfo  considerable-,  by  means 
of  her  fine  rivers  and  her  excellent  canals.  Of  her  rivers 
the  principal  are  the  Rhone,  which  meeting  the  Soane  at 
Lyons  falls  into  the  Mediterranean  in  the  gulf  of  Lyons* 

**  The  source  of  the  Seine  is  near  St.  Seine,  in  the  dei 
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]»rtniei]t  of  C6te  d'Or»  an4  p^ng  by  Trojres,  MeluQ, 
Paris,  and  Rouen,  it  falls;intf>  the  ]Bnglish  Channel  at  (lavre 
de  Grace:;  its  comparative  course  is  about  250  miles* 

**  The  X^pire,  rising  in  tl^e  mountains  of  ancient  Langue- 
doCy  passes  by  Le  Puy,  Foeurs, .  NeverSi   Orleans,  Blois, 
Tours,  fittd  Nantes,  and  after  a  course  of  500  wiles,  falls, 
into  the  ocean  at  Puinbceuf. 

**  The  Garonne,  rises  in  the  Pyrenees,  ruas  by  Toulouse, 
Agen,  JBiourdeaux,  and  below  that  place  falls  into  the  sea» 
After  being  joined  by  the  Dordogne,  it  assumes  the  name 
of  Gironde.  Its  course  is  250  miles. 
;  ^  In  addition  to  these  natural  means  of  communication, 
the  industiiy  of  Frs^nce  can  boast  of  the  canal  of  Briare, 
otherwise  styled  the  canal  of  Burgundy,  which  unites  the 
Loire  and  t^e  Seine.  From  Briare,  upon  the  Loire»  it 
passes  by  Montargis,  and  falls  into  the  Seine  near.  Fontain- 
bleau.  A  canal  from  Orleans  joins  the  last-mentioned  canal 
at  Montargis.  The  canal  of  Plcardy  extends  from  the 
Somme  to  the  Oise,  b^inaing  at  St.  Quintip.  But  the 
chief  canal  of  France  is  the  celebrated  one  of  Languedoc, 
which  forms  a  junction  between  the  Mediterranean  and  the 
Bay  of  Biscay.  I'his  noble  canal  begins  at  Cette,  in  the 
Bay  of  Lapguedoc,  and  joins  the  Garonne  below  Toulouse. 
The  breadtl^  including  the  towing  paths,  -is  144  feet,  the 
depth  six  feet,  and  the  length  180  miles. 

Edward. — "  What  is  the  population  of  France,  Sir?** 

Dr.  VValkbr. — "  About  twenty-five  millions.  And  now^ 
Edward,  let  us  stroll  into  some  of  the  neighbouring  vine* 
yards.  No  French  wine  has  so.  much  celebri^  as  that  of 
Chanoypagne,"  continued  the  Doctoc,  ^*  it  is  of  two  kinds ; 
one  of  which,  called  still  or  quiet  Champagne,  has  gone 
through  the  whole  process  of  fermentation ;  the  other,  which 
has  the  name  of  sparkling  Champagne;,  has  been  botUed  be* 
forO;  the  fermentation  was  complete ;  this  consequently  pro. 
ceeds  slowly  in  the  bottle,  and  causes  the  wme,  on  the 
drawing  of  the  cork,  to  sparkle  in  the  glass.  Frontignac 
and  Muscadel  are  white  wines,  the  delicious  productions  of 
Languedoc.  ^ 

Burgundy  is  a  red  wine  of  very  delicate  flavour,  which 
has  its  name  from  the  province  where  it  is  made.  1  he  wines 
of  the  neighbourhood  of  Orleans,  however,  after  having 
been  matured  l^y  a^e,  are  much  like  Burgundy.  Claret  is 
ihe  only  French  red  wine  for  which  there  is  any  great  de« 
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inand  in  England.  It  is  thin  and  higly  flavouriedy  tttii  h 
chiedy  supplied  from  the  neighboorhood  of  Bourdeaux.  Som6 
of  the  red  wines  of  Champagne  are  highly  prized  for  their 
excellence  and  delicacy,  though  tliey  occasionally  have  a 
a  pungent  and  sourish  taste.'* 

When  Buonaparte  was  on  his  way  to  Moscow  he  passed 
throuh  Rheims,  and  here,  as  in  air  other  towns  through 
which  he  travelled,  the  inhabitants  were  obliged  to  enter- 
tain his  troops,  and  in  many  instances,  they  were  compelled 
to  quit  their  houses  entirely,  and  find  shelter  where  they 
could. 

**  Rheims,  you  know^  Edward,*'  said  Dr.  Walker,  "  has 
been  for  many  ages  the  piace  where  the  ceremony  of  the 
coronation  of  the  Kings  of  France  is  performed,  in  the ' 
church  of  St.  Remy.  Under  the  altar  of  this  church  ^be 
body  of  St.  Remigius  is  deposited,  and  here  too  la  Saint6 
Ampoull  was  kept,  said  to  have  been  brought  Irom  heaven 
by  a  dove,  at  the  coronation  of  Claris. 

*'  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Rheims  there  are  the  remains 
of  a  Roman  ampitheatre,  a  castte,  and  a  triumphal  arch,  be- 
sides three  gates  of  the  city  which  still  bear  the  names  vf 
pagan  deities ;  Yii.  the  Sun,  Mars,  and  Ceres.^' 

On  their  road  to  Chalons  sur  Marne,  some  part  of  the  traces 
of  our  travellers  harness  gave  way ;  a  farmer  who  saw  theh* 
distress,  hastened  to  assist  them,  and  with  the  urbanity  which 
forms  part  of  the  characteristic  of  the  French  nation,  invited 
them  to  rest  in  his  house  until  thehr  equipage  was  repaired. 
The  ofier  was  too  inviting  to  be  refused,  and  following  their 
host,  they  reached  his  house,  beautifully  seated  at  the  foot  of 
a  declivity,  covered  with  vines.  The  season  was  pecuHarly 
drf,  but  to  the  surprize  of  Dr.  Walker,  the  vines  appeared 
in  great  beauty,  the  reason  was  explained  as  they  walked  ib^ 
the  vineyards,  tor  the  farmer  occasionally  warned  them  of 
several  trenches,  which  ran  in  serpentine  directions  throiigh- 
out,  not  only  the  vineyard,  but  the  whole  of  his  grounds. 
Upon  arriving  at  the  top  of  the  eminence  the  farmer  shewed 
them  a  spring  from  which  he  had  dug  a  canal  along  the  ridg^ 
of  the  hill,  and  from  which  he  had  also  dug  the  tranches 
that  so  luxuriantly  and  so  easily  watered  his  extensive  farm. 
This  they  found  was  the  usual  way  in  which  the  farmers  of 
this  country  water  their  grounds  in  dry  weather ;  by  inean» 
of  little  flood  gates,  these  small  canals  can  be  stopped  i^ 
pleasure,  when  the  weather  is  rainy. 
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Having  viewed  the  whde  of  the  mettmie  which  was  upon 
a  very  extensive  sci^e,  the^  returned  to  the  house,  where 
they  were  regailed  with  fruits  and  cream. 
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A  LiTTLB  pig,  which  was  the  only  one  that  a  sow  had  not 
overlaid  of  a  small  litter,  was  shewn  to  Edward,  by  one  of 
the  ftrmer's  sons  as  peculiarly  beautiful.  It  was  quite  a j>er« 
and  so  Ikmiliar  that  it  followed  every  inmate  of  the  fanh 
like  a  dog. 

•*  Pigs  have  the  reputation  of  being  very  dirty/*  ob. 
served  Dr.  Walker,  *<  that  one  is  an  exception,  but  I  be. 
lieve  they  are  in  scune  degree  scandah'zed,  for  if  they  are 
shut  up  in  a  dirty  place,  they  shew  great  uneasiness,  and 
their  addiction  to  rolling  in  the  mud,  which  is  by  no  means 
so  peculiar  to  them,  is  rather  a  proof  of  their  cleanliness, 
fer  it  only  betravs  their  eagerness  to  remove  the  itchy  sen- 
sations produced  by  insects.  The  same  uneasy  flings  ap« 
pear  to  be  induced  before  ram,  when,  like  poultry,  these 
animals  rub  themselves  in  the  dust. 

«  Neither  are  they  so  stunid  as  they  are  represented, 
and  I  hold  mjTself  bound  in  outy,'*  continued  the  Doctor 
smiling,  *^  to  exonerate  the  character  of  ^n  animal  from  the 
imputation  of  these  disagreeable  qualities,  to  which  I  am 
inaebted  for  the  luxuries  of  pork,  Imcon,  and  ham ;  and  first 
.  of  all  let  me  speidc  of  their  courage.  They  evince  the  most 
determined  courage,  as  well  as  the  most  marked  sympathy 
with  those  oi  their  own  species ;  for  the  moment  that  one 
of  them  utters  a  signal  of  distress,  aH  within  hearing  will 
run  to  its  assistance.  Of  the  numerous  instances  which  have 
been  quoted  in  proof  of  this  assertion,  the  ensuing  is  not 
the  least  remarkable.  The  Sieur  Brue  having  in  vain,  had 
recourse  to  every  experiment  for  softening  the  ferocious  dis- 
position of  a  tyger,  which  he  had  reared  at  Fort  Saint  Louis, 
on  the  western  coast  of  Africa,  was  curious  to  know  how  a 
hog  would  defend  himself  against  so  large  and  powerful  a  * 
be^.    He,  consequently,  caused  one  to  be  detached  from 
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a  hard,  and  the  rest  te  be  conveyed  to  some  distaoce.  As 
soon  as  the  tyger  was  Jootenedy  the  hog  retired  into  an  ao- 
gle  in  the  wall  of  the  fort»  where,  for  a  very  considerable 
time,  it  kept  the  tyger  at  bay ;  at  length,  when  closely  pressed, 
it  uttered  a  furious  scream,  and,  in  an  instant,  the  whole 
drove  advanced  to  its  relief,  and  so  resolutely  assailed  the 
tyger,  that,  in  order  to  save  himself,  he  was  compelled  to 
spring  out  of  their  reach,  into  the  ditch  of  the  fort.  A 
herd  of  swine  have  been  known  to  gather  round  a  dog  which 
teased  them,  and  to  kill  him  on  the  spot ;  and  if  a  male  and 
female  of  this  species  be  put  into  a  sty  when  young,  the 
female  will  decline  from  the  moment  that  her  companion  is 
removed,  and  will  probably  die  of  a  broken  heart.  Neither 
can  their  stupidity  be  longer  admitted,  since  the  exhibition 
of  the  learned  Toby  in  England  is  an  irrefragable  poof  that 
they  belong  rather  to  the  literary  world  than  the  world  of 
ignorance." 

**  This  little  ammal,''  said  the  farmer,  *^  is  no  fooi  neither* 
N*et4u  pas  tme  cmnme  un  renard,'*  continued  he  as  he  ca« 
ressed  the  petted  pig^  which  grunted  applause. 

Their  driver  having  announoed  that  all  was  put  to  rights, 
they  took  leave  of  tl^  friendly  farmer  and  Iiis  family,  and 
resumed  thehr  journey.  Late  in  the  evening  they  arrii^  at 
Chalons,  celebrated  for  its  manufactures  of  shalloons  and 
coarse  woollen  cloaths;  and  the  next  day  they  passed  through 
a  beautiful  country,  on  the  road  to  Epemay.  Here  they 
staid  one  day  to  ramble  in  the  adjacent  and  extensive  vine- 
yards, and  to  inspect  the  woollen  manufactory,  and  the  larg/^ 
potteries  which  are  of  considerable  celebrity. 

The  day  being  hot,  Edward  expressed  a  wish  to  be  in  the 
grotto  in  Hungary,  of  which  we  have  spoken..  ^  You -need  not 
go  so  far,"  replied  the  Doctor,  **  for  to  the  east  of  Vesbul, 
which  is  in  the4epartment  ofLa  Haute  Soane,  there  is  a  cave, 
which  will  produce  in  one  hot  day  more  ice  than  can  be  car* 
ried  away  in  eight.  It  measures  thirty  feet  in  length,  by  sixty 
in  width ;  and  the  large  pendant  masses  of  ice  which  hang  from 
the  roof,  present  a  very  pleasing  effect.  A  grotto,  near  Douce, 
in  the  same  neighbourhood,  is  perhaps  more  beautiful  than 
than  that  at  Vesoul;  from  the  regularity  of  thecolums  which 
sustain  the  roof,  and  which  appear  t6  be  carved  with  the 
figures  of  men  and  women,  children  and  animals.  There  is  a 
cavern  also  near  Besan9on,  in  a  little  wood,  the  entrance  to 
which  is  formed  by  two  rocks,  that  is  eighty  feet  high,  and 
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«ixtf  feet  wide.  The  ground  of  this  grotto  is  perfectly 
smooth,  and  is  covered  with  ice,  ahoat  eighteen  inches  thick, 
which  is  formed  by  the  dropping  of  the  water,  through  the, 
imperceptible  fissures  of  the  rock,  although  the  ground  on 
the  outside  is  a  dry  and  stony  soil,  covered  with  tree^  and  on 
a  level  with  the  rest  of  the  wood.  The  cold  is  so  intense, 
that  it  is  impossible  to  remain  long  within  this  "c&v&m." 

From  Ep^'Bai  they  continued  their  journey  without  inter- 
ruption, until  they  entered  Paris,  the  capital  of  the  French 
empire.  The  day  after  their  arrival,  they  proceeded  to  take 
a  survey  of  this  great  city,  and  the  Jardins  des  Plants,  was  . 
among  the  first  of  its  curiosities  they  vinted.  The  pleasure 
they  received  from  visiting  the  museum,  the  theatre  of  ana- 
tomy, the  garderis  allotted  to  botanical  and  agricultural  stu* 
dies,  and  the  menagerie,  amply  repaid  the  toil  of  a  four 
hours  examination. 

A  young  gentleman,  with  whom  Dr.  Walker  had  become 
-acquainted  at  Rheims,  met  them  at  their  entrance,  and  pre- 
sented them  with  tickets  of  admission  into  the  museum^ 
&c.  It  was  necessary  to  have  these,  as  this  superb  place 
is  not  always  open  to  the  public,  else  the  young  men  who 
attehd  the  lectures  which  are  given  in  the  museum,  and  the 
theatre  of  anatomy,  would  not  be  able  to  reap  the  fruit  of 
the  instructions  they  receive. 

These  lectures  are  conducted  on  the  most  liberal  princi- 
ples. They  are  open  to  all  who  choose  to  attend  them;  to 
Frenchmen,  to  Americans,  to  Englishmen,  to  foreigners  of 
all  nations,  and  to  both  sexes !  without  a  sinsle  sol  being 
demanded  for  instruction*  This  was  the  testimony  of  the 
yOung  gentleman  who  provided  them  with  their  tickets  of 
admission,  and  who  had  attended  firom  five  to  seven  difierent 
lectures  daily,  during  these  fifteen  qaonths,  without  paying 
a  franc  to  any  professor  for  his  instruction,  and  he  was  a  fo- 
reigner, but  spoke  the  French  language  fluently. 

Thus  may  young  men  study  law,  medicine,  hkitory,  geo- 
metry, the  belles  leUreSy  in  short,  any  or  every  part  of  neces- 
sary or  polite  literature,  without  putting  their  relations  to 
any  expences,  except  for  the  first  necessaries  of  life,  and  one 
or  two  suits  of  clothes  in  the  year,  just  as  their  finances  may 
allow.  Thus  may  young  men,  of  any  opinion  or  sect,  of  any 
country  or  clime,  receive  all  the.  advantages  they  can  derive 
ftom  the  abihties  of  the  most  learned  instructors,  without 
dressing  like  speculative  Charlatans,  to  excite  the  pleasantry 
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of  the'nati<Mi  bj  wbose  lib^faliihr  Ibnr  eajSj  the  adttntages, 
without  the  expeBse  df  tfce  En^ish  uaivnniities.  Who  it 
there  that  does  nofi  admire  and  extol  this  munificmoe  ?  If 
such  there  be,  they  must  be  lost  to  all  those  feelings  we  en- 
tertain i^ainst  the  men,  who,  under  the  sanction  of  their 
power,  compelled  the  illustrious  Galileo  to  expiate 

"  par  tUx  atu  de  prisons 

L'inexcusable  tort  d'avoir  trip  idt  raison,** 

And  erery  one  must  agree  in  thinking  that,  in  this  point  of 
tiew,  France  is  indeed  a  great  nation. 

The  French  seem  to  hirve  peculiarly  studied  nature;  and 

the  assiduity  they  have  empkyed  in  colleotkig  her  produc- 

tiohs,  n  only  equalled  by  the  skill  they  have  displayed  in  av* 

'  ranging  the  finest  spectnens  she  could  preseat  to  a  people, 

who  sought  to  preserve  her  works. 

Whatever  ishe  has  produced  in  the  four  auarters  of  the 
globe ;  whatever  the  earth  or  die  ocean  can  call  its  inhabitant, 
may  be  found  m  die  finest  state  of  preservation  in  this  biu« 
seum,  or  alive  in  the  menageries,  or  growing  in  the  gardens. 

jH6w  weH  th^n  is  the  theory  of  instructiou  combined  with 
its  practice  ?  Wliat  treasures  the  inquisitive  and  the  curious 
here  enjoy  without  the  labour  of  travelling  and  the  e^qienst 
of  purchase  ?  *'  Do  we  wonder  then  that  the  French  are  an 
^intelfigent  and  a  polite  people,''  said  Dr.  Walker,  as  they 
trav^r^  the  several  apartments,  <<  and  that  strangers  of  all 
nations  flbck  to  their  capital  ?  When  we  know  that  upwardb 
of  fifty  iadfes,  Parisians  and  foreigners,  this  last  year  attend- 
ed regularly  Uie  dtfitrent  courses  of  lectures  at  the  Jardins 
des^  Ptantes;  that  fiemales  may  be  found  sitting  in  the  Louvre, 
and  the  sa]«^f»nsofsctt]pture,  painting  and  modelling  from  the 
finest  specimens  of  the  painter  ami  the  sculptor's  art  that 
France  boasts  of.  Akhougb  this  ^was  was  not  vone  of  the  days 
on  which  the  public  areadmitt^d  to  tl)e  museum  of  the  Jar* 
dins  du  Rm^  or  Des  Plantts;  for  the  reason  already  men- 
timied,  yet  there  were  several  parties  beside  our  travellera» 
^ho  paraded  the  difierent  roomsf,  on  both  floors  of  this  long 
building,  and  gazed  at  the  works  or  productions  of  nature* 
The  Ddctor  and  his  pupH  were  much  amused  with  some 
parties  of  their  countrymen,  who  took  a  particular  pride  in 
looking  with  indifierence  on  ihe  splendid  collections  before 
^em^,  white  their  haste  to  be  gone,  and  the  taciturnity  they 
observed,  proved  how  much  interest  they  took  in  what  thej 
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were  permitted  to  b^dd;  and  how  much  better  pleased 
they  would  be  to  have  discovered  that  Great  Russel  Street 
could  have  rivalkd.i^at  their  jealousy  bade  them  pass  with- 
out  exareinatioDy  tad  their  contempt  taught  them  to  look  on 
without  the  smile  of  eattsfactioa,  which,  one  would  think,  all 
human  beings  must  wear  on  their  countenance,  when  they 
miter  this  grand  repository  ol  all  that  is  deemed  curious  and 
vahiabk,  us^i^^and  ornamental,  whether  as  necessaries  or 
luxuries,  to  the  animal  called  man. 

The  botanical  gardens,  however,  were  not  shut  to  the 
puMk,  who  ranged  tiiem  in  great  numbefs,  and  entered  in 
many  instances,  superficially  into  the  names  and  uses  of  the 
vegetables,  plants,  fowers,  shrubs  and  trees  before  them^ 
But  then  these  beings  were  all  French,  criticising  the  ar- 
raa^ments  of  their  countrymen,  or  heapii^  upon  Nature  the 
«pnuses  her  choicest  beauties  drew  freim  their  delighted  feel^ 
ings.  Yet  among  this  group  the  order  that  was  preserved 
was  truly  admirf^le.  Nor  was  it  here  only  our  travellers  Kad 
occasi<m  to  observe  this  trait  in  the  character  of  the  lower 
orders  of  the  Parisians.  In  the  JartUns  du  Roiy  in  the  Lut* 
embourgh,  at  St.  Cloud,  at  Versailles,  in  the  Louvre,  the 
same  decency  is  preserved,  ike  same  studied  politeness  ia 
attended  to,  the  saoie  inclination  to  look  at  eveiy  thing,  but 
to  touch  or  meddle  with  nothing,  was  manifest.  In  the  si- 
lence of  admiration  they  will  pass  along ;  or  if  they  stop  to 
criticise,  some  morsel  of  wit  doubles  the  pleasure  they  have 
already  received. 

A  chimn^  sweeper,  a  waterman,  the  porter  of  an  h6tel  is 
admitted  without  scruple  into  the  Louvre,  or  the  Jardins 
des  Flantes;  and  it  is  impossible  lor  any  my^on  tp  offer  a 
picture  of  good  breeding  above  what  these  poor  men  and 
their  w^ves  and  children  will  preserve,  in  perambulating  with 
their  superiors,  the  halls  ana  floors  which  seem  waxed  and 
brushed  for  the  feet  of  princes  alone. 

Ic  is  not  in  those  places  a  stranger  will  meet  with  an  insult; 
it  is  not  in  fuiy  of  them  he  will  behold  the  petulance  of  ig* 
norance,  or  the  rudeness  of  dissatisfied  poverty.  The  poorest 
Frenchman  walks  by  the  side  of  his  superior  with  the  satis* 
faction  of  the  man^  who  entertains  a  guest.  The  lowest  ar* 
tizan  in  Paris  behaves  in  these  places  with  all  the  national 
character  of  a  philosopher;  and  it  is  very  sure  tliat  he  would 
think  himself  degraded  below  his  nature^  if  any  foreigners, 
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m  his  presence  imagioed  him  capalile  of  offering  them  an  in- 
dignity. 

The  Parisian  whose  dress  bespeaks  his  poverty  and  his 
honest  occupation,  mingles  in  the  crowd  in  the  Louvre  and 
the  Jardinsdu  Roi;  but  lest  his  clothes  should  soil  the  robes 
of  a  lady,  or  the  surtout  of  an  Englishman,  he  carefully 

JHcks  his  way,  and  shuns  with  a  degree  of  gallantry  to  give 
lis  neighbour  pain,  by  the  misfortune  of  coming  in  contact 
with  his  homely  garb;  or  being^ prevented  examining  some- 
thing that  had  engaged  the  stranger's  curiosity,  by  passing 
between  his  eyes  Uie  object,  to  distract  the  view  he  had  been 
taking  of  it. 

It  is  nevertheless  true,  the  Parisians  will  amuse  themselves 
with  the  monkeys,  the  wolves,  the  lions,  the  bears  in  the 
menagerie ;  and  they  will  feed  old  brain,  better  known  by 
the  name  of  Martin,  and  compel  him  to  climb  his  tree,  and 
perform  his  accustomed  feats ;  but  all  this  is  an  amusement 
peculiarly  their  own.  Martin  is  in  a  deep  large  pit,  and  the 
walls  at  Its  edges  are  usually  crowded  with  the  curious  whom 
he  invites  thither  by  his  knowledge  of  what  different  cries 
import,  and  for  how  much  he  roust  climb  the  tree  in  the 
middle  of  his  pit.  In  short,  Martin,  is  as  sage  as  the  sapient 
pjSi  and  can  amuse  the  Parisians,  as  much  as  his  hoggish 
mend,  Toby,  can  the  spectators  who  crowd  to  Spring  Gar- 
dens. 

Frenchmen,  in  fact,  one  and  all,  look  upon  the  shrabbe- 
ries  in  the  J,ardins  dez  Plantesy  the  Luxembourgh,  the  Thu- 
illeries  at  St  Cloud  and  Versailles,  as  so  many  things,  whether 
trees,  plants  or  flowers,  or  statues,  shewn  to  the  public,  that 
they  are  interested  in  preserving,  and  they  visit  them  with 
the  satis^Eiction  and  the  veneration  a  Mussel  man  would  fee), 
who  had  travelled  from  Damascus  on  foot  to  Medina  to  wor- 
ship at  the  shrine  of  his  prophet. 

But  whence  arises  this  trait  of  character  in  men  who  are 
otherwise,  to  judge  of  them  from  their  external  appearance, 
the  very  lowest  and  the  poorest  of  society?  for  the  bourgeois 
are  excluded  in  the  ^consideration  of  this  question.  The 
munificence  displayed  in  putting  these  fine  sights  within  the 
reach  of  all,  is  mostpcobably  the  true  cause. 
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SECTION  III. 

JOUIINEY  TO   ST,  DBNIS.     , 

Dr.  W^x^ker  and  his  pupil  returned  home  highly  delighted 
with  their  daj's  excursion ;  and  early  on  the  following  morn- 
ing they  renewed  their  peregrinations,  and  set  off  for  St. 
Dents.  Upon  passing  over  the  place  Louis  Quinze,  many 
melancholy  recollections  came  into  the  mind  of  the  Doctor. 
It  was  here  the  unfortunate  Louis  XVIth  expiated  a  life  of 
suffering  by  an  ignominious  death.  It  was  in  the  place  Louis 
Quinze  that  two  thousand  persons  lost  their  lives  at  the  ce- 
,  lebration  of  a  national  f^te  upon  the  day  of  his  coronation  I 
But  this  was  not  the  only  day  marked  for  festivity  that  was 
•distinguished  by  unexpected  death,  for  the  courier,  who  was 
conveying  the  intelligence  of  his  birth  to  LotMsXV.  was 
killed  by  a  fall  from  his  horse.  It  is  fortunate  for  the  tra^ 
veller  that  no  national  column  has  been  reared  in  the  centre 
of  this  immense  octagon,  (the  place  Louis  Quinze,)  fqr 
^om  thence  he  enjoys  the  superb  perspective  that  presents 
itself  around  the  chateau  of  the  l^huilleries,  the  magnificent 
alleys  of  trees  in  the  Champs  Elysees  extending  as  far 
as  the  barrier  de  I'Etoile,  the  terraces  of  the  royal  gar. 
dens,  the  basins,  the  statues,  the  Garde  Meuble,  and  the 
Palace  of  the  Institute  of  Marine ;  and  on  the  opposite  side 
in  the  distant  perspective,  appears  the  Palace  of  the  Corps 
Legislatif.  From  the  centre  of  this  place  is  also  seen  the  tri- 
umphal >nonument  of  the  Barrier  de  TEtoile,  and  the  Ca- 
rousel, the  new  Madelline  Church,  begun  in  part,  through 
the  donation  of  Madame  de  Pompadour,  but  stopped  in  its 
^>nstruction  since  the  revolution  broke  out ;  but  which  in 
time  will  become  a  new  ornament  to  the  capital,,  when  the 
.  government  shall  be  able  tot;omplete  this  great  undertaking. 

The  entrance  to  the  Champs  Elysees,  particularly  arrests 
the  traveller's  attention,  decorated  with  the  superb  horses 
from  Marie,  which  correspond  perfectly  to  those  others  tha^ 
surmount  the  entrance  to  the  Thuilleries. 

**  Great  mansion  of  the  dead!"  ejaculated  Dr.  Walker  as 
they  approached  St«  Denis,  which  so  long  recalled  to  French- 
i^en's  mmds  both  their  kings  and  their  great  men,  but  whom 
suddenly,  in  1793,  the  furious  men  who  then  governed 
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France,  decreed  should  be  dragged  from  their  tombs,  not 
onljr  here,  but  in  all  places  of  the  republic.  Will  posterity 
beliere  that  a  commission  was  appointed  to  see  accomph'shed 
this  work  of  destructidn-Hthis  glorious  trait  of  liberty  and 
equality  of  the  more  glorious  revolution !  On  Saturday  the 
12th  of  October,  of  the  same  year  ITQS,  these  worthies  hav- 
ing giveA  orders  to  exhumate,  in  the  Abbey  of  St.  Denis, 
die  ashes  and  bodies  of  kings,  of,  queens,  of  princes,  and  of 
princesses,  and  of  celebrated  men,  many  of  whom  had  been 
mhunaated  nearly  1500  years,  to  make  leaden  bullets  of  their 
coffins,  to  defend  tiie  goddess  of  liberty !  Conformable  to  a 
decree  of  the  National  Convention,  the  workmen,  curious  to 
see  the  ashes  of  a  great  man,  commenced  their  undertaking 
by  opening  the  tomb  of  Turenne ;  and  from  tfiis  period,  tjll 
'  the  18di  (^January  1794?^  this  unholy  work  of  unholy  France, . 
still  went  on,  and  all  the  remains  of  the  kings,  the  queens,  the 
princes  and  princesses  of  three  dynasties,  were  en  suite  by 
order  of  the  convention,  thrown  pile-m^  into  two  latge. 
trenches  dug  opposite  the  northern  portd  of  the  ckurok;. 
and  over  diese  remains  was  laid  a  thick  bed  of  quick  lime  to 
destroy  them  more  rapidly  and  more  surely  !** 

<«  Is  it  possible.  Sir!''  said  Edward.  ^  Oh,  how  barba- 
rous?"  '' 

**  Barbarous  indeed,*'  replied  his  tultor,  *^and  ye^  not^ 
more  barbarous  than  true;  but  St.  Denis sliU  stands,  and 
will,  I  trust,  stand  for  agqs ;  for  it  is  not  more  renowned  foi: 
its  antiquity,  its  fine  Gothic  arehkecture,  and  the  grand  and. 
touching  recollections  which  it  brings  to  one's  mind,  than  fbr 
its  beine  one  of  those  French  monuments  which  ou^ht  to 
inspire  tne  deepest  historic  interest  from  the^arious  vicissi. 
tudes  it  has  experienced.  Consecrated,  from  time  aknest 
immemorial,  to  the  reception  of  the  illuatrious  dead,  it  hs&, 
witnessed  the  rapid  flight  of  ages  which  consigned  to  it8>^- 
pulturaj,  vaults,  the  supreme^  the  successive  grandeur  of  hu- 
man fife.  Faithful  depository!  What  France  had  produced 
the  most  Hlustrious  during  twelve  hundred  years,  thou  didst 
preserve  intact  in  thy  precious  depdt ;  and  the  veneration  of 
'Frenchmen  for  all  the  corpses  shut  up  in  thy  vast  bosom 
but  added  to  the  veneration  with  which  th^  were  wont  to 
be  inspired  for  the  name  and  the  memory  of  thy  patron ! 

**  But,  ah !  a  time  arrived  when  this  ancient  respect  whidi 
the  French  bore  tethe  persons  of  their  mooardis,  vanished 
way;  when  the  nyjA/aepnkhrea  of  St.  Denis,  wliich  ou^. 
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to  have  been  c[efen4ed  with  the  last  drop3  of  blood  Freoch- 
meii  h^d  to  «bed  s^ainst  the  Vandalism  of  nevolu|ionary 
&ctions»  by  reap^c^  fpr  the  aahes  of  the  dead  alpne^  w^re 
violated  by  s^ulegiotvi  hands ;  and  the  cathjedral  of  the 
apostle  of  France,  uawortl^y  of  s^ph  devastatipn,  was  stripped 
of  its  dep6t  of  the  ash^s  of  the  dead,  which  had  rendered  it 
celebrated  among  all  nat^on^' 

**  Considered  under  thU  last  ppint  of  TJew,  the  Church  of 
^.  Denis  will  remain  an  (^4^  mpnmnent  upon  earth.  It 
will  attest  to  ages  yet  tp  comp  tp  what  excess  of  qoiadness 
and  delirium  a  people  may  be  carried  when  they  brealc 
through  social  mstitution^,  when  they  throw  off  the  yoke  of 
salutary  laws;  of  rel^ion  and  of  morality ! 

*^  Built,  as  one  may  say,  with  the  French  monarchy,  thia 
i;hurch  partoolFi  also  pf  sit^,  ouio^  %nd  had  well  njgh  disap- 
peared vith  it,;  b^t  ]|t  was  jta  de§|liny  to  stand  ahuost  entire 
ip  the  Ci^otre^pf  the  horrible  ^evo)^tipn,;  it  was  k»  destiny  to 
];e^eii^  agaUv  i^  ^  spb|;er(a^n  i^ult^  prefaced  fyr  ^e 
French  Ipng^  Ae  ashes  pf  tl^i^  royal  race,  who  hare  i^aip 
remounted  on  the  throne  of  their  fibers;  and  Hs  who  di- 
rect the  iate  of  po^e  ^a4  ^  empires^  arrested,  of  his  own 
acpord,  t^e  decoying  arms  pf  the  Vi^idals  of  1793. 

^<  Qfi^ipl^dpur  befoi^^the  £e]np]utiou»,  (we  can  formjqto 
iAeflu  iioi clMi^;Qf  Fj!^  ppM/mmed.  tre^aiM'e  so  rich,  and 
at  the  same  time,  so<  celebrated  as  that  of  St*  Denis.  Its  sa* 
cdstfi ;  4tf  G^uiqt  ^f  «4y^  «^  ^  object i^f  admucatio^  to  all 
Iboiip  w^o  came  ,^:S«i^  it«.  Dula^e's  dq»cr^tioA  of  it,  l^oce 
this  ^pml^  j^ex^oQB  pi^tfi^  which  credi^ty  alone  could 
render  pr^cipua;  imd  aon^  tha^  deserved  to  be  cesj^^d,  if 
inlTB^  there  bad  bepii  a^  resp^  for  what  was  either  hu- 
man or  divine.  Terrible  eppcl^  tjmt  wiiich  incontestibijr 
icachi^  ^)e  uA^fpl  lesson,  ^t  the  fuujeral  iule  pf  a  nation  as 
a  revolution,  suclji  as  w,e  W^  ^ee^  it  in  this  copptry^  deb^ 
ing  the  national  chacactjsj^,  ^dreo^vV  ^'r^fpce,  for.^,  tii^g^iea 
jcepir<Wfh  And  a  bye-wpr<^  4^pong  the  nations  of  the  i^niverse. 
,  **  Sipcethat^p^^podti  I|^e^i^:;a^sba9grownov«rthjec^ 
ipon  ^ave  of  kmg^  and  the  astonisbed  travellpr  ^p  longer 
dtsti^guiphes  the  i^pot^  w^ece  in  mutual  friendship  the  'mo- 
jiarchs  rest,  who  gojrarmed  f  ranee  for  above  twelve  hundred 
yeara." 

Edward  deeply  iipprp^ed  f:it^  the  Doctor's  observations, 
jfemaiaed  sUfeo^  aii4  after  a  short  p^ps^  his  friend  poi/timied 
thus, 
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**  Tet  not  content  with  having  thus  profkned  the  last 
allium  of  their  ]ung8»  many  members  of  the  Convention 
wished  that  the  churdi  of  St.  Denis  should  be  destroyed, 
defond  en  comble!  nor  were  they  a  little  surprised  when  the 
great  bodv  of  that  assembly  rejected  this  proposition;  but 
they  found  out  that  it  was  covered  with  lead,  and  a  decree 
passed  in  1794*,  to  strip  off  this  lead  d^enfairede  ballcs  destt", 
nSes  i  lapunition  des  ennemU  de  la  republique!  and  thef  great 
belKof  St*  Sulpice  was  melted  down  into  two  sols  pieces  to 
purchase  muskets  for  the  troops  of  the  rebel  chbf»  Monsieur 
Equalitv." 

^^  After  their  decree  respecting  St.  Dents,**  said  Edward, 
**  I  am  not  at  all  surprised  that  the  beH  of  St.  Sdpice  should 
be  converted  into  money.'' 

Dr.  Walker. — ^*  Deprived  of  its  magnificent  great  ^ass 
windows  in  1796,  the  cathedral  of  St.  Denis,  this  superb  mo- 
nument of  the  piety  of  early  religion,  remained  for  a  long  time 
exposed  to  all  the  injuries  of  the  weather,  and  to  all  the  in. 
clemencies  of  the  seasons.  And  though  in  1797,  it  was  again 
proposed  *  to  erase  this  ancient  fabric,  and  on  its  scite  to 
make  a  public  walk  for  the  good  people  of  Francade^*  (it  was 
thus  the  town  of  St.  Denis  was  named  by  the  apesUes  of  li- 
berty,) the  eflbrts  of  M.  Petit  Radd^  then  ins^ting  archi- 
tect of  public  monuments  at  Paris,  preserved  this  edifice  from 
total  ruin. 

''  Durmg  all  die  time  of  the  directorial  government,  the 
church  of  St.  Denis  remained  in  a  state  the  most  deplorable 
*  to  the  eyes  of  the  few  who  still  preserved  any  respect  for  the 
institutions  of  their  ancestors;  but  when  under  the  consulate, 
order  succeeded  licentiousness,  the  friends  of  the  arts  united 
to  demand  that  the  necessary  repairs  which  this  church  re* 
quired  should  be  made  on  it ;  and  the  government  too  wise 
to  refuse  to  comply  with  any  means  of  gaining  additional  po- 
pularitv,  acceded  to  their  urgent  wishes. 

**  When  Bonaparte  became  emperor,  he  accelerated  these 
repairs,  and  in  1806,  he  promulgated,  on  the  ^Oth*  of  Febru- 
ary, a  decree,  which  informed  '  all  good  Frenchmen,'  that 
the  churcl)  of  St.  Denis  was  consecrated  as  a  burial  place  for 
the  emperors  !  A  chapter  of  ten  canons  was  charged  with 
the  service  of  the  church.  This  chapter  was  selected  from 
among  the  bishops  who  had  seen  sixty  years  glide  over 
their  aged  heads,  and  who  found  themselv^  too  infirm  to 
perform  their  episcopal  functions.     They  were  to  enj(^  m 
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this  retreat  the  honours  and  emoIumentSy  the  prerogatives 
and  the  good  things  attached  to  the  episcopate.  And  the 
same  decree  announced  that  four  chapels  were  erected  in  the 
church,  of  which  three  occupied  the  tombs  of  the  kings  of 
the  first,  sepond  and  third  dynasties,  while  the  fourth  was 
destined  asi  the  sepulchre  of  the  emperors ;  and  tables  pf 
marble  were  to  contain  in  those  three  chapels  the  names  i)f 
the  monarchs  whose  mausoleums  had  existed  in  the  church 
of  St.  Denis.  This  decree  was  that  of  him  who  wished  to 
establish  a  fourth  dynasty ;  but  it  passed  away  with  his  daunt- 
less, military,  but  perishable  career,  and  the  chapel,  or  tomb 
for  his  dynasty,  no  man  can  now  see ;  it  is  closed  in  with  a 
wall  of  stone;  yet  it  is  said  that  in  this  tomb  Louis  XYIII 
intends  to  be  buried,  when  the  corpse  of  his  successor  shall 
take  its  place  in  the  recess  at  the  foot  of  the  stair  as  we  de- 
scend into  the  vaults  of  lyings'  remains;  for  formerly,  the 
coffin  of  one  of  them,  and  always  the  last  that  had  died,  and 
was  brought  into  these  regions  of  fallen  royalty,  remained  on 
the  stairs,  as  the  French  people  say,  or  rather  in  a  recess  at 
their  base,  as  if  to  invite  his  posterity  to  descend,  and  enjoy' 
the  peace  and  the  qoiet,  the  dangers  and  difficulties  of  a 
throne  had  denied  them:]" 


SECTION  IV. 

ST.  CLOUJO. 


From  the  inspection  of  the  celebrated  and  national  chinrch 
Dr.  Walker  returned  pensively  home^  where  he  found  the 
Abbe  de  Foi  waiting  for  him.  **  I  had  half  an  inclination," 
fiaid  the  latter,  "  to  follow  you  to  St.  Denis;  but  thoug^L^ 
might  possibly  miss  you ;  I  came  to  say  I  should  be  happy 
to  attend  you  to  St.  Cloud  to-morrow,  if  it  is  agreeable." 

Dr.  Walker  assured  him  nothing  could  be  more  agreeable* 
^  And  if  you  are  not  engf^ed  for  the  rest  of  this  day,"  added 
the  Doctor,  '^perhaps  3'ou  will  favour  us  with  your  com- 
pany at  dinner.*'  The  Abb6  consented,  and  they  passed 
the  evening  in  a^iusin^  and  rational  conversation.  Early 
the  following  morning,  they  set  off  for  St.  Cloud,,  in  company 
with  the  Abb^. 
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Theur  route  to  Mb  d^ightful  place  lay  throtigh  the 
duutmng  Bats  de  B&ulogrtet  Tb»  wood  k  the  Hycb  Plirk 
of  the  Parisians;  but  what  a  train  of  ideas  does  the  si^/of 
it  raise  in  the  mind  of  those  who  jpin  in  the  opinion  eS  St* 
Foix,  St.  Foix  supposes  that  Charles  the  Ninth,  to  wiumi 
nature  had  given  the  most  comprehensive  views,  had  formed 
the  idea  of  consecrating  the  wood  of  Boulogne  to  a  cemetery 
for  an  the  great  men  of  France?, 

The  palace  of  St;  Cloud  is  situated  on  an  eminence,  which 
commands  an  entire  view  of  Paris  from  the  west.  At  the 
base  of  this  height  is  the  village  of  Boul^ne,  on  the  right' 
bank  of  the  Seine,  which  rolls  its  waters  close  to  the  roots  of 
the  hill,  and  separates  it  from  St.  Cloud;  an4  as  rivers  always 
give  charms  to  landscape  views,  it  may  be  easily  imagined 
how  much  the  woodland  scenery  of  this  district  is  improved^ 
by  this  agreeable  variety  in  the  bosom  of  its  dark  folis^e.      % 

The  state  apartments  here,  if  not  so  finely  decorated  as 
those  of  the  Thuilleries,  are  yet,  nevertheless,  very  magni- 
ficent^, .  and  they  are  shewn  to  the  public  with  the  same  de- 
gree of  condescension  as  is  the  cniateau  in  the  c^^ital ;  but 
St.  Cloud,  standing  oa  L  lofty  eminence,  commanding  an 
extensive  and  rich  prospect  for  many  miles  around  I^is, 
embellished  with  all  the  taste  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  and 
latterly  by  the  artists  whom  Napoleon,  and  sin(fe  his  exile,  by 
those  whom  the  restored  family  have  employed — St.  Cloudy 
the  favourite  I'esldence  of  the  Empress  Maria  Louisa,  creates 
to  itself  an  interest  in  the  traveller's  breast,  which  gives  rise 
to  many  curious  reflections.  1  he  cieling  of  the  chapel  in 
Whitehall  will  give  an  idea  of  the  painted  cielings  of  the  state 
apartments  of  St.  Cloud ;  but  no  chambers  can  rival  the  cham^ 
hre  d  Hi,  and  the  boudoir  of  the  late  empress,  now  the  sleep- 
ing and  dressing  rooms  of  the  Duchess  of  Angouleme.  The 
chamber  in  which  NapoIeOn  was  wont  to  throw  himself  inter 
^  Ihe  arms  of  Morpheus^  and  which  is  now  ron  couche  fourle 
roi,  is  a  plain  bed-room,  containing  nothing  that  could  indi- 
cate the  rank  of  its  owner. 

The  dining  and  billiard  rooms  are  also  plain.    **  The  su- 

giribrity  of  the  artist's  taste  is  here  easily  discovered,"  said 
r.  Walker  t  "  in  giving  grandeur  to  those  apartments  where 
royalty  must  shine  before  the  ambassadors  of  foreign  courts, 
and  studiously  avoiding  the    splendour  of  embellishment 
'  where  the  majesty  of  the  monarch  is  laid  aside,  and  where 
^  sits  down  as  the  master  of  his  own  table,  or  amuses  himself 
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with  Us  ftraily  in  tinwe  pi^ines  wfaick  asither  the  sage  nor 
4he  |iriooe  Bee4  ever  he  i^anied  to  confess  he  finda  pteasuve 
in,  wheD  the  fatigues  of  his  labours  are  over,  and  he  seeks  in 
the  games  of  yottUt>  the  recreation  that  sofi$.\m  the  ic^f outiet 
of  age. 


SECTION  V. 

THS   TflUILLBRIES. 


Thbre  are  few  places  in  Paris  that  do  not  reoal  some^ 
^riking  scene  of  the  Aevolution.  None  nerhaps  excite 
fe^ogs  more  painful  than  the  Thuilleries ;  uie  recdlection 
of  the  terrible  10th  of  August,  and  its  fatal  consequence^ 

Spread  a  shade  of  thought  even  over  the  youthful  face  of 
dward ;  but  few  %fere  the  countenances  of  s^rmpathetic  ^ad« 
ne^y  all  «her^,  generally  speaking,  were  running  full  tilt  at 
the  ring  of  pleasure*  Here  and  there  a  moody  Englishouin, 
indeed,  as  his  gi^er  n^i^hbour  oflten  designates  hio^  thought'^ 
fuily  approached  the  stately  walls,  which,  if  walls  could  ^ak, 
wouM  unfold  many  a  sad  and  .piteous  tale.  Arrived  at  the 
palace,  they  found  there,  among  a  group  of  strangers  and 
JParisians, '  who  trode  the  state  apartments  by .  permission. 
Some  of  these  people  had  on  Wellingtons  and  boots,  others 
wore  gaiters  like  game^koepers,hut  were  all  gentlefolks,  boots 
or  no  boots ;  paysaime  oxcUoyenne  ;  madame  or  mademoiselle, 
all  had  alike  gentled  their  condition,  by  the  ^isplay  of  their 
holiday  finery. 

One  admired  one  thing,  nnother  was  charmed  with  some*  * 
thing  else;  an  English 4ady  wondered  there  were  no  grates 
in  the  fire-places-;  a  fpucfth  asked  his  friend  if  the  tongs  were 
not  like  those  on<e  might  find  at  a  smith's  forge  ?  a  iiflh  put 
innumerable  questions  as  to  the  s^te  apartments  in  Bona- 
parte's time,  "and  enquired  if  this  were  the  chair  he  sat  in  i 
U  that  were  the  bed  he  slept  in  ?  If  in  this  glass  the  Em* 
peror  admired  bis  satlow  visage  ?.  In  what  place  did  Ber- 
thier  and  Fouche  8it^  Was  Carnot  ever  m  this  room? 
Where  was  it  Ney  to^  leave  c^the  king  ?  and  a  thousand 
such  like  questions  equally  gaUiag  ta  the  servant,  whose  pa- 
tience was  i^neted'OUt  to  the  strangerVs  ignoranee  and  infptf^^ 

a  6. 
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Hnent  curiosity;  while  the  natives'  wonder  rose  as  they  be* 
held  the  profotmd  politeness  of  people,  who  ventured,  in  the 
very  council  chamber  of  Louis  the  Eighteenth,  to  ask  any 
questions  about  his  predecessor ;  but  this  was  true  English 
curiosity. 

Every  thing  pleased  the  Parisians,  who  seemed  to  be 
charmed  with  Uie  Ckapelk  Royale^  and  particularly  the 
theatre,  over  the  pit  of  which  is  erected  a  teknporary  path- 
way for  the  convenience  of  Monsieur j  le  Due  d'Artois,  whose 
apartmtnts  are  in  the  north  wing  of  the  palace.  It  would  be 
natural  to  suppose  the  conduct  of  the  government  in  employ- 
ing the  garde  nationale^  in  conjunction  with  the  garde  rot/ale^ 
and  the  Swiss  guard,  to  do  the  duty  of  the  palace,  would  gain 
to  Louis  the  alections  of  thirty  thousand  Parisians ;  but  the 
mercenary  troops,  the  garde  des  Suisses,  with  their  red  coats, 
are  said  to  be  an  eye-sore  to  the  garde  royaley^ho  are  French- 
men ;  yet  the  impearance  of  these  foreigners  made  our  tra- 
vellers almost  nncy  themselves  at  home  again,  or  viewing 
the  palace  of  the  parental  George  the  lliird,  from  the  foot 
of  St.  James's-street. 

On  their  arrival  at  their  lodgings,  the  porter  of  the  hotel 
brought  Dr.  Walker  a  note  which  h&d  arrived  by  the  two- 
penny post,  after  they  had  gone  abroad  in  the  morning. 
This  was  an  envelope,  containing  an  order  to  see  the  palace; 
the  governor's  secretary  being  apprehensive  their  request 
had  not  been  answered.  Tliere  was  a  degree  of  attention 
and  politeness  in  this  which  persons  must  travel  to  Paris  to 
experience,  if  they  would  see  the  house  of  a  king.  The  fact 
was  this ;  I)r.  Walker  called  on  Tuesday  about  two  o'clock 
in  the  day  at  the  governor's  apartments,  which  are  on  the 
north  side  of  the  palace.  This  great  man  was  out.  Dr. 
Walker  left  a  noite  addressed  to  him,  craving  permission  to 
See  the  apartments  of  the  Thailleries.  Impatient  to  know 
the  result,  he  called  again  on  Wednesday  morning,  and 
among  other  applicants,  received  a  ticket  d  admission.  His 
name  was  not  asked;  and  he  took  what  was  given  him^ 
thanked  the  servant,  and  walked  away.  How  natural  for  the 
governor's  secretary  to  suppose  he  had  not  got  a  ticket,  and 
how  politely  attentive  to  forward  him  the  following  billet  r 

"  No. ^.  Chateau  des  ThuiUeries.    Le  Gowoemeur. 

aktorise  ki  gardens  de  chateau  de  service  djaire  voir  les  appar^ 
iemeni  auporiewr  Atpresens  €(  i  socik^  compo^  de  — .peis^ 
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^wmeSf  SfC,  tfc.  Ce'bUlet  ne  sera  admii  que  dansld  qtiinzaine. 
Ou  enirera  par  l^escaiier  du  pa'^iUion^ae  Flore.  Le  present 
hiUet  ne  peut  servir  qite  quand  le  Rot  eU  sorte  les  Mardiy  Jeudi\ 
Vendredif  et  Sameai.    Gouveniement  de$  ThwtteriesJ* 

It  is  this  kind  of  treatment  that  enchants  travellers  with 
Paris,  though  there  are  in  it  many  things  very  opposite  to 
the  comforts  enjoyed  in  England,  and  to  which  time  only  can 
fully  reconcile  an  Englishman ;  yet  Dr.  Walker  did  not  go  to 
Paris  t6  find  a  strict  resemblance  between  two  nations  that 
have  been  for  ages  the  enemies  of  each  other.  But  before 
we  drop  the  subject  of  the  letter,  we  shall  give  another  in- 
stance of  the  French  character,  as  respects  the  civilities  a 
stranger,  who  behaves  j>o/i^e/^,  may  always  expect  to  receive 
among  this  people. 

Dr.  Walker  having  expressed  a  desire  to  his  friend  the 
Abbe,  to  see  the  king  at  his  devotions  in  the  Chapel  Royal. 
In  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day  that  this  wish  was  uttered, 
the  Abbe  returned  to  him  with  the  following  billet : 

**  No. .    ChapeUe  Royale  du  palais  des  ThuiUeries. 

Gaterie  a  droite.  Laissez  passer  trots  personnes,  Le  Dche, 
Septr.  1817-  Le  Capitaine  de  Gardes  de  Servtoe.  M.  L'AbU 
de  Foi*' 

In  the  same  way,  f;hough  the  place  is  open  weekly  to  the 
public,  he  applied  and  received  this  billet  to  view  tlie  French 
monuments  in  the  monastery  of  the  Augustinea: 

**  Conservation  des  monumens  jmhHcsl  II  est  permis  d  Man» 

sieur  ,  <t  ^  sa  socUtiy  de  visiter  le  depSt  des  petits- 

Augustins.    PariSi  le  6  Septr.  IS17.    Le  Conservateur, 

•     ♦     «     #>» 

"  May  we  not  hope,"  said  Dr.  Walker,  charmed  with 
the  attentions  he  so  repeatedly  received,  **  that  time  will 
consolidate  the  government  of  the  Bourbons,  obliterate  the 
many  painful  recollections  which,  the  first  sight  of  them  could 
Dot  fail  to  raise  among  the  French-  people,  and  give  a  <lirec* 
tion  to  that  tone  of  feeling  which  a  stranger  would  daily 
wish  to  see  manif^ted ;  yet  while  the  nation  talks  of  its  sen- 
sibilitieSf  it  seems  as  difficult  to  ascertain  these,  as  it  would 
he,  were  they  once  found  out  to  measure  their  exact  tension, 
and  know  how  to  iqanage  them  without  trenching  upon  its 
qffeoiiojis,  and  exciting  that  innate  irritability  which,  is  not 
extinct,  thottgh  snwtkiredjbr  a  time.. 
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^*  How  tnaa^  rMsons,  then,  hmnte  English  foUa  to 'be  (me 
day  in-  lore  witfa  the  French,  cbartcter,  and  the  next  ^• 
guftted  with  it,  even  in  the  same  pertouBy  I  had  almost  saidy 
and  neariy  under  the  same  circumstances  ?  How  many  of 
our  countrymen  return  home  with  unfavourable  impressions 
of  a  people  t^iey  cannot  comprehend ;  or,  carried  away  by 
their  fHvolity  and  gasconade^  ape  them  while  here,  and  ex- 
claim hiffhly  iu;ainst  every  thing  that  is  piain^  honest  and 
unassummg  at  homey  because  it  is  not*French.  Is  it  woven 
ta  our  nature  to  find  fault  somewhere  ?  After  leaving  Eng- 
limd  in.the  foolish  hope  of  finding  France  a  paradise,  and 
Frenchmen  Milton's  good  angeb^  when  we  behold  a  fine 
country  peopled  with  beings  who  have  manners,  customs, 
opinions  and  tastes  peculiarly  their  own ;  Must  we  contemn 
them  for  this  ?  Can  we  not  come  here  without  returning 
home  dissatisfied  with  all  we  have  heard,  and  almost  with  all 
we  have  seen  ^  Yet  I  have  met  some  who  have  railed  as 
violently  against  all  they  left  in  England,  as  if  Frenchmen 
who  heard  their  exclamations  of  dislike,  were  such  sioople*^ 
tons  as  to  believe  they  bad  been  beaten  bptb  by  sea  and  by 
land,  by  a  host  of  knaves  and  fools,  whom,  these  inflated 
travellers  could  not  live  among.  But  little  do  these  silly 
people  who  pretend  to  despise  the  land  they  draw  pensions 
and  rents,  and  annuities  from,  consider  that  the  French,  to 
whom  they  thus  address  themselves,  most  potently  believe 
us  inferior  to  themselves  in  arts^  in  arms,  and  in  poHteness« 
In  a  word,  they  fawn  on  those  English  tourists  and  levellers, 
for  an  hour,  to  laugh  at  them  for  an 'age.  These  roving  eco- 
nomists cannot  be  persuaded  they  might  i^getate  as  cheaply 
at  home  as  abroad.  But  why  t  Their  pride  is  too  great  to 
stoop  at  home  to  the  niggardly  modes  of  marketing  and  liv- 
'  ing  which  they  resort  to,  where  necessity  compells  the  poor 
around  them  to^he  same.  But  why  cannot  they  live  as  cheap 
at  home  as  in  France  ?  In  England  they,  would  buy  even 
their  potatoes  on  credit  to  be  paid  ^  at  Christmas  ;  in  France, 
on  the  other  hand,  they  must  go  with  ready  money  for  all 
they  want  to  eat  or  to  drink  or  to  wear.  This  then  is  the 
great  secret  of  economy  among  all  whose  fortune  is  not 
enough  for  their  luxury  in  England. -'  The  following  day  our 
travellers  visited  the  Royal  Librarv.  **  Pray  Edward,"  said 
D«.  Walker,  "look  at  that  good  man  and  hk  wife,  they 
appear  to  be  engaged  in  earnest  coawrsation^'' 

Our  travellers  drew  near  to  them^  and  soon  discovered  that 
they  were  travelling  to  18 witaerland  fwt  ckeapnesi. 
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Dr.  Walk&r. — **  Now  do  you  Botfloppose,  Edirard,  that 
a  comer  could  be  found  in  Wales  where  eheapnoM  would 
enable  that  worthy  English  coofiie  to  exist  with  oomforty 
without  crossmg  the  Alps  I" 

The  attention  of  the  travellers  in  qvMstion^  whom  we  may 
designate  idle  and  inquisitive  travellers,  was  at  length  excited 
and  engrossed  by  the  cuitosities  ccmtained  in  the  cabinet  of 
the  royal  library,  and  the  following  convevsation  took  place 
between  them,  to  the  amusement  of  tlie  Doctor  and  his 
l^upil,  but  which  was  looked  upon  with  inedkble  contempt  by 
the  porter  who  stood  at  the  door. 

Husband. — ^  This  is  a  mummy  from  Egypt." 

jVife-r-^*^  O !  a  mummy  ^there  are  some  of  these  things 
in  Bullodc's  museum,  I  believe.  Let  m  look  at  something 
else,  that's  so  frightful,** 

Husb*^**  This  is  the  shield  of  Francis  the  First;** 

Wife. ^*'  Ah  \  indeedi^' 

Husb.^-^  And  that  is  his  casque  over  it." 

Wife,-^^^  Casque!  casque!  why  it  looks  very  like  one  of 
the  fire  men's  helmets  ;  but  it  an't  brass  like  theirs  f  How 
many  pounds  weight  may  it  be  ?  I  shouldn't  like  to  walk  to 
the  Gobelins  with  it  on  my  head  this  hot  day.  I  dare  say 
Francis  the  First  walked  mucli  farther  with  it  often  V* 

Husb. — "  Look  here,  my  dear,  these  are  antique  gems." 

Wife —  "  Let  me  «ee.  Why,  yes — they  look  so  upon  my 
word  ;  but  then  there  an't  a  crucifix  on  one  of  th^ip.  But 
what  are  these  things  }^* 

Husb. — "  I  have  been  looking  at  them  myself  with  my 
glass. — They  are  Roman  coins,  I  think.*' 

Wife.^^'  They  are  all  gold  !" 

Husb.'-'*'  I  see  A.  U.  G— C.  sb.  Yes!  yes!  they  are 
RomsLii.'^. August  us  Casar — That's  the  wprd,** 

W^'j/e.^-"  I  suppose  these  are  French?** 

ilusbr^'*  Not  one  of  them,  I  thinks — I've  been  spelling 
the  iascription.  Wliy  they're  coins  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
as  I'm  a  sinner." 

Wife.—''  You  don't  say  so  ?" 

Husb. — "  The  pieces  themselves  say  so/* 

Wife.^—*'  How  many  do  you  think!  count€fd  in  this  case  ?" 

Busb "  I  don't  know." 

Wife. — "  Eighty-one.  How  much,  my  dear,  do  you  think. 
Uiis  room  is  worth  ?** * 
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Hu4i»^^^  *Tk  impofisjble  to  say/' 

Wi/e.-^^f  Vray  what  do  you  think  this  piece  of  carved 
metal  it?-^It  looks  like  a  pastry-cook's  moald  ?'' 

"  La  targe  ch  Sctpe^  Madame/*  said  the  porter,  observing 
her  pointing  to  this  antique. 

Husb^-^**  Bless  me!— The  shield  of  Scipio;  Ave!  aye! 
I  see  by  my  guide  it's  here. — And  there's  the  Khield  of  Han- 
nibal/' added  he,  looking  the  porter  in  the  face,  who  nod- 
ded assent,  and  pointed  to  the  great  African's  targe. 

fVi/e. — '^  Why,  my  dear,  th^  Scipio's  shield,  as  you  cail 
it,  if  full  of  Highlanders^'' 

Htub. — **  They're  Aomaiu  «•  but  I  confess  if  one  wasn't 
told,  he  might  take  this  for  Ossian's  shield/' 

Wife. — *^  O !  then  I  suppose  the  Highlanders  took  the 
fashion  of  their  petticoats  from  the  Romans." 

Husb, — **  Whist,  my  dear,  pray  don't  talk  so  loud.*' 

JVife.^^*^  There's  only  that  old  gentleman  and  his  son 
know  what  we  say." 

Husb, — <<  That  clerk,  or  secretary,  that  sits  writing  there^ 
inay  know  our  tongue." 

fVife.—*'  And  if  he  does  V 

Husb. — "  Yes,  Sir,  I  see  it  is  (to  the  garden.)  My  dear^ 
this  is  Hannibal's  targe.  See,  there's  the  Numidian  lion  on 
it." 

**  'Tivas  found  in  the  Garonne,"  said  the  gar^on. 

Here  the  good  man  looked  at  his  watch,  and  finding  that 
his  hour  of  dinner  drew  near,  he  prepared  to  depart,  per- 
iecUy  satisfied  with  his  own  erudition  and  that  of  his  wife. 
Dr.  Walker  and  his  pupil  also  departed ;  and  on  passii^ 
over  the  Pont  Nenf,  they  observed  a  charlatan  at  the  north 
end,  who^  to  attract  the  passengers'  attention,  appeared  with 
an  odd  cap  on  his  head.  The  Parisians  stopped  and  looked 
at  him.  "  An  indifierent  inventor,"  said  one  of  the  crowd; 
^  does  not  lower  the  nation :  we  have  long  been  accustomed 
to  this  tone  of  singularity  in  this  fellow.  ,  It  is  his  hardihood 
alone  that  arrests  the  attention  of  some  few  young  fools.''' 
•*  How  so  ?^'  said  another  of  the  crowd.  "Oh!  granting 
this  droll  fellow  has  some  wit,"  said  the  other,  <<  ybu  see 
whom  he  takes  off."  <«  Have  you  not  so  mucb discernment  ?*' 
said  a  third.  "  He  is  taking  off  the  citizens,."  said  a  fourth. 
**  Not  at  alV  said  the  man  who  spoke  first.  **  He  is  mak- 
ing game  of  the  English."  AH  the  others  believed  it  was  so ; 
^hat  is  to  say,  they  affected  to  do  so,  though  they  very  well 
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koew  the  charlatan  was  laughing  at  the  Pariskms  all  the  while. 
**  Now  thatgoed  man  we  have  just  seep  at  the  Thuille«es, 
would  scarcely  deign  to  glance  at  that  mountebank/'  said 
the  Doctor,  **  and  if  he  did^  he  would  as  soon  think  of  seal* 
ing  the  monument  without  ascending  the  stairs,  as  be  the 
dupe  of  his  fooleries.  The  French  of  the  inferior  ranks  of 
society,  have  all  a  superficial  knowledge  of  most  of  the  arts, 
I  will  not  say  sciences.  In  this  lies  their  superiority.  The 
Englishman  of  the  same  rank/  on  the  conttary,  knows  but 
little  beyond  ht&  immediate  calling;  but  he  Itas  his  superio- 
rity notwithstanding.  *•  Comparisons,  are,'  however,  as  my  old 
copy  used  to  say,  *  odious.'  So  I  will  say  no  more  upon  the 
subject.  I  am  rather  tiredy  and  we  will  pass  a  quiet  evening 
at  home."  *  . 

On  the  following  day  they  amused  themselves  with  mak- 
ing several  little  purchases,  which  they  intended  to  dispatch 
to  England,  aud  writing  letters  to  their  friends,  mentioning 
the  pnncifml  places  at  which  they  should  stop  in  their  in- 
tended route  towards  the  .Pyrenees.  In  the  evening  they 
vrent  to  the  opera,  and  here  Edward  could  not  help  expres- 
sing mUch  surprise  at  the  gloomy  appearauce  of  the  house, 
tlie  ladies  being  all  in  an  undress,  most  of. them  wearing 
^  large  bonnets.  The  following  evening  they  went  to  the 
principal  theatre,  where  they  saw  Corneille's  celebrated  play 
of  the  Cid«  The  solemn  monotonous  recitation  of  a  French 
.  tragedy,  seems  in  direct  contradiction  to  the  character  of  the 
Parisians;  and  strange  to  say,  the  English,  who  are  in  general 
more  uniformly  given  to  thought  and  intense  attention  than 
their  gayer  neighbours,  become  extremely  weary  at  the  re- 
presentation of  a  French  tragedy.  This  is  not  because  they 
do  not  understand  either  the  genius  or  the  idiom  of  the  lan- 
guage, for  many  natives  of  Great  Britain  comprehend  them 
thoroughly.  How  is  this  contradiction  in  tlie  character  of 
the  two  nations  to  be  accounted  for  ?''  enquired  the  Doctor. 
**  I  suppose,"  said  Edward,  who  .had  learned  t^  think, 
"  that  we  may  set  it  down  to  the  inconsistency  of  human 
nature  in  every  country." 

"  Why^  I  believe,"  replied  his  friend,  "  you  are  right,  and 
if  we  admit  the  truth  of  your  observation,  whtitjbrbee^attee 
should  it  not  excite !  The  trundling  of  a  cleanly  mop — •'' 

"  Not  one  word  more,  if  you  please.  Sir,"  hastily  inter- 
rupted Edward.  *<  Not  one  word  more;  for  every  day  of 
my  life  dp  I  here  Wislwa  few  of  the  Dutch  predikiotions  in 
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favour  of  thataitMe  the  mop;  «nd  a  &v  of  tbetr  antipathies 
to  «ltrt»  could  be  niteed  into  the  minds  of  the  Parisians.'^ 

^^  0£mme  of  them/'  replied  his  friend,  **  beware,  Ed^ 
vpvnrd,  ofstamsfnga  whole  people,  or  even  the  inhabitants 
of  one  town  with  wa  epithet  so  repukive  to  our  national  feel* 
ings  of  cleanliness.    Be  candid  and  impartial  if  possible^'^ 

Edward.-—**  I  shall  say  no  more.  Sir,  upon  thhstUfjeci. 
I  may  expresa  ray  surprise  at  seeing  a  woman  taking  the 
OMNley  at  the  tfaeirtre  to  night." 

Da.  Walker. — **  Oh»  certainly,  and  you  were  not  less 
sivprised,  I  dare  say  that  women  were  the  check  takers; 
and  aasioiial  guards,  ov^getu  d^armett  their  protectors.  I 
piysoif  coakl  ImI  smile  ta^seefMa4amr  h^r  aside  her  knitting 
to  attend  to  a  solitary  customer,  hor  could  I  help  pronounO" 
lAff  ShO'fVench  a  philosophical  pebple/andthe  Eagiish,  who 
fi^t  tbtkr  way  kito  Dmry«lane  Theatre,  a  nation  of  gobe*- 

■    Edward. — **  A  nation  of  freemen,  if  yoU' please.  Sir/* 

Dr.  WiiLKBfu-^*^  I  must  beg  a  trnce,  not  a  parley !  for 
1  hax^ennomiiodk^you  on.  your  high  Jb^ve,  Edward>  and  I  am 
Aiire  ycm  wdl  be  off  in-a  twinkliiig  far  beyoad  my  veach,'^ 
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ABfONa  ike  numerous  objects  of  peculiar  interest  in  Parisy 
^ihe  Catacombs  stand  conspicuous.  , 

Thirty  yeass  ago,  the  word  Catacombs  was  uaknown  tp 
i^e  greater  part  of  Uie  Paristans.  Soaae  learned  men,  and 
.some  devoted  to  the  reading  of  legends,,  or  church  iiistocyy 
knew  aoly  that  the  Catacombs  were  y»8t  caverns,  situated 
under  the  oit?  of  Rome,  and  had  been  formed  by  the  extrac- 
tion of  matenals  employed  in  the  building  of  that  celdlirattsd 
cil^ ;  biit  the  mass  of  the  Piurisians  were  far  from  forming 
any  idea  of  these  sooterrains;  and  though  a  greajt.psvt  of 
their  city  was  buiH  over  cavities  resembling  thxise  at  ^am^ 
h  was  anotlier  thing  for  them  to  .know  that  such  immense 
vauits  actually  existed,  and  oould  be  visited.   ^ 

Idsaxxied  men,  theaisehresy  wiore  not  agreed  aQ>tibeiaie/tP 
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which  the  Roman  Catacombs  had  been  emplojiieNl.  Alt, 
bowevte^  were  of  opinion  that  they  owed  tbeti'  erigm  to  the 
quarrying  of  stones  and  other  materials  proper  ibr  buikiiiig, 
from' the  bbsom  of  the  earth.  Bqt  the  accounts  of  travellersy 
and  what.had  been  read  in  ancient  Authors,  who  had  spoken 
on  this  subject,  left  the  question  to  be  settled  by  other  men, 
or  an  enlightened  posterity. 

AH  tJiat  was  known  was,  that  these  ancient  quarries  or  ca- 
tacombs, contained  an  incredible  quantity  of  human  bones ; 
and  Christian  writers  pretended  that  the  faithful  of  the  first 
'  i^es  of  our  religion,  during  the  cruel  persecutions  to  which 
they  were  so  long  exposed,  had  withdrawn  into  this  Roman 
cavern  to  celebrate  their  holy  mysteries.  They  pretended 
also  to  know  that  when  any  of  their  ^ratelmity  died,  their 
brethren  considered  it  a  duty  due  to  theur  region  %o.  inter 
tliem  in  these  consecrated  places.  It  wa&also  s«d,  the  re- 
inmns  of  those,  too,  who  had  courageously  perished,  confes- 
aing  the  name  of  the.founder  of  Christianity,  were  dq^Kitfsiied 
in  the  Catacombs.  • 

These  traditions,  which  were  handed  down  from  i^  to 
age,  among  the  catholics,  conferred  a  singiilar  r^igious 
honour  upon  the  Catacombs,  and  the  popes  who  k»A  sue- 
cessiveiv  inundated  the  Christian  world  with  their  absurd 
replies  of  what  never  existed  took  under  their  special  prolec- 
tion  the  Catacombs,  and  recommended  them  to  the  faithful 
as  an  asylum^  sanctified,  by  the  presence  of «  great  niuaber 
of  saints  and  martyrs. 

Agps  thus  rolled  on  without  anv  one  starting  a  doubt  on 
authority  so  respectable,  and  the  Catacombs  of  Roiae  were 
considered  the  most  memorable  monupnenta  of  Christianity. 
But  when  the  church  saw  a  number  of  her  children  stray 
from  her  bosom;  when  the  dissenters,  or  {M^teatants  as  we 
call  the  firstreformers,  b^an  to  dispute  the  authority  of  the 
pope,  they  also  discussed  the  authenticity  of  the  title  the 
bones  collected  in  the  Catacombs  had  so  long  been  honoured 
witlu  When^  in  fine,  learned  men  and  artists  visited  these 
depositories  of  frail  man  with  a  spirit  of  observation,  to  which 
these  extraordinary  monumenfe  bad  not  hitherto  been  sub- 
jected, it  was  strongly  suspected  these  enormoi«i  uasses  of 
bones  did  not  belong  to  Chrii^ans  alone. 

The  ancient  Roman  authors^  were  consulted,  and  it  leas 
fouud  that  the  custom^of  burning  their  dead  was  notimiveKSi^ ; 
but  tlmt  it  was  also  commou  among  the  con^Mrors  of  the 
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world  to  bufy  iheir  dead  as  we  moderns  do.  These  discove- 
ries engaged  the  attention  of  the  learned  to  make  more  ac- 
curate researcher  in  these  dark  abodes,  where — 

^  Night,  sable  goddess !  from  her  ebon  throne, 
In  rayleis  majesty,  now  stretches  forth. 
Her  leaden  sceptre  o'er  a  slumb'ring  world.** 

'Hie  result  of  this  perseverance  was  the  discovery  of  a 
crowd  of  magnificent  tombs,  belonging  to  Romans,  whose 
names  were  well  known  in  history ;  and  in  the  construction 
of  whose  sepulchres^  marble,  porphyry,  and  like  durable  ma- 
t^riaU  had  been  profusely  employed.  There  were  also  dis- 
covered entire  inscriptions,  paintmgs  in  fresco  very  well  pre- 
served, of  which  the  subjects  appeared  also  the  models  of 
many  paintings  of  the  Italian  masters;  and  mankind  were 
thenceforward  taught  to  look  upon  the  Catacombs  not  only 
as  an  asylum  consecrated  by  the  presence  of  many  Chris- 
tians, but  as  they  really  were  or  had  been,  a  general  cemetery 
for  the  city  of  Rome,  where  the  great  and  the  poor  came  in 
turns  to  occupy  like  Morar,  "  low  their  pillow  of  dust,"  after 
having  been  more  or  less  agitated  in  (hat  populous  city. 

Perhaps  thi»  short  sketch*  of  the  Catacombs  of  Rome 
may  not  be  uninteresting  ;  it  was  necessary  to  say  so  much 
only  to  conduct  our  readers  to  the  Catacombs  of  Parw,  for 
there  can  be  no  doubt  it  was  this  knowledge  of  the  Cata- 
combs of  Rome,  which  suggested  to  the  Parisians  the  idea 
of  leaking  use  of  the  immense  quarries  which  were  known 
to  exbt  under  the  Faubourghs  of  St.  Germain  and  St. 
Jacques  for  the  same  purpose. 

Thus  these  caverns,  of  whose  existence  thousands  in 
Paris  Were  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  ago  ignorant,  have  now- 
become  a  monument  under  the  auspices  of  religion  and  phi. 
lanthropy,  which  every  one  desires  to  visit.  Yet  it  is  but  a 
lew  years  since  the  Catacombs  have  become  thus  popular, 
though  now  they  are  regarded  as  the  most  curious  menu* 
ment  about  the  capital.  Fot  it  was  not  till  1810  their  inte. 
rest  was  made  fully  known  to  the  public,  in  a  pamphlet 
published  by  M.  Hericartde.  Theory  (chief  engineer  of  the 
torps  of  mineT?,  and  inspector- general  of  the  subterranean 
works  of  the  department  of  the  Seine,  that  is  to  say,  of  the 
Catacombs)  that  the  curiosity  of  the  public  was  first  stimu- 
lated to  this  novelty,  which  amused  the  Parisians  as  much  as 
strangers. 

The  pobtic  journals  also  took  up  the  subject  of  M.  de 
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Theiry'g  tract,  and  the  Parisians  were  set  agoing.  Nothing 
more  was  necessary.  The  Catacombs  were  no  longer  un* 
known  to  the  Parisians ;  and  having  also  acquired  a  degree 
of  celebrity  in  other  countries,  the  curious  of  all  nations  who 
have  visited  Paris  since  the  great  political  events  of  1814 
and  1815,  visit  also  the  Catacombs,  as  a  part  of  thieir  educa- 
tion, in  travelling  from. home  to  this  singular  country.  This 
being  the  case.  Dr.  Walker  and  his  pupiL  could  not  but  fol- 
low so  powerful  an  example,  to  which  they  were  further  sti- 
mulated by  their  wish  to  see  every  thing  worth  seeing  that 
fell  in  their  way.  On  their  route  thither,  the  Doctor  made 
several  remarks  upon  these  ancient  repositories  of  the  dead, 
and  as  they  approached  near  to  the  object  that  engrossed 
their  attention,  he  began  thus— 

"  The  ancients  used  to  bum  their  dead,  and  bury  their 
ashes  far  from  their  cities,  and  in  desart  solitudes,  where 
every  thing  conspired  to  create  jsadness  and  melancholy ;  for 
man  in  this  WQrld'«  misery 

'    *'  Finds  tongues  in  trees,  books  in  the  running  brooks. 
Sermons  in  stone^^  and  good  in  every  thing.** 

*^  A  solemn  and  mysterious  silence  necessarily  reigned  in 
those  mournful  asyliims  of  the  dead ;  and  if  some  men  of 
great  families,  of  the  nation,  raised  tombs  to  their  friends  or 
relations,  it  was  always  in  the  country,  and  far  from  the  city 
they  placed  them ;  they  were  satisfied  with  fixing  upon  the  last 
residence  of  persons  who  had  been  dear  to  them,  in  retired  ^ 
places,  under  the  shadow  of  some  tree,  on  the  borders  of 
some  stream,  whose  soft  murmurs  they  believed  contributed 
to  the  repose  of  the  dead,  as  Chateaubriand  so  beautifully 
describes  an  Indian  grove  of  souls  in  Attala. 

**  Of  alt  people  of  antiquity,  the  Romans  stand  the  first  for 
•tHis  humane  custom  of  burying  their  dead  far  from  the  abode 
of  the  living.  Though  the  Catacombs  of  Rome  attest  the 
asylum  of  many  great  men  of  that  city,  it  was  their  custom 
also  to  place  the  tombs  of  their  friends  on  the  borders  of 
ffreat  roads,  which  thus  radiated  from  that  eternal  city,  as 
n-om  a  common  centre  to  all  the  different  parts  of  the  empire. 
The  tombs  thus  reared  around  the  city  of  Rome,  extended 
on  certain  roads  for  more  than  a  league.  The  Appennine 
Way  is  still  celebrated  for  the  magnificent  tombs  which  skirt 
it;  and  travellers  who  pass  along  it  for  the  first  time,  I  am 
told,  going  to  Rome,  are  astonished  to  behold  themselTet 
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triMrersing  a  cky  of  the  dead,  in  reaching  the  capital  of  the 
world. 

**  The  ciMtoin  of  placing  these  monuments,  destined  to 
hide  the  wreck  of  man,  by  tlie  road  side^  did  not  fail  to  teach 
letooDS  of  wifdooH  though  we  have  seen  persons  traversing 
burial-groiiDdi  that  iKure  been  made  common  thoroughfares^ 
without  any  lenaation  or  emotion,  e'en  though 
^  Themopiog  owl  doei  to  the  moon  comploiR,  . 
Of  sneh,  at  waadViog  near  tier  secret  bowr, 
Motest  her  ancient,  soUtary  reign  '^* 

but  the  sight  of  a  single  tomb  in  a  desert  place»  gives  the 
spectator  an  impression  more  durable  tad  more  hi^hual  than 
nmnbers  of  tomb-itoaes  do  in  St.  George's  burial-grountl, 
west. 

^  We  like  to  be  surprised  by  sights  that  are  not  emnmon, 
and  such  is  our  esteacey  we  cease  to  be  affiM^ed  by  what  we 
idways  see.  For  example,  to  those  who  are  supposed  to 
think  less  of  death,  and  to  have  less  of  its  fear  than  other 
people,  as  grave-diggers,  undertakers,  and  men  who  are  em  • 
ployed  here  to  carry  the  dead  on  -a  covered  hand-barrow, 
the  Parisians,  gay  even  in  matters  the  most  serious,  desig- 
nate them.under  Ute  characteristicname  o£  croque-morts, 

«*  The  Christian  Clergy,  guided  by  the  letter  of  Scripture, 
in  order  to  render  the  idea  of  death  always  present  to  the 
imagination  of  the  people  they  governed  or  instructed,  were 
the  first  who  fixed  upon  the  interior  of  cities  as  the  asylum  of 
the  dead.  Vast  cemeteries  were  in  consequence  chalked 
out  around  the  churches  and  consecrated,  and  formed,  as  one 
may  say,  the  parks  and  gardens  of  the  church ;  for  whence 
else  could  the  En^lv  term  *  church-yard,'  originate  ? 

**  Every  parish  church  had  its  own,  and  the  parishioners 
Successively  dropped  into  this  consecrated  ground. 

•*  The  equality  of  the  dead  was  long  observed  in  those  se- 
pulchral asylums.  The  rich  and  the  powerful  indiserimi* 
nately  mingled  with  the  poor  and  oppressed.  No  sign,  no 
tomb-stone,  served  to  make  known  or  distinguish  the  one 
from  the  other,  and  the  sepulchral  rural  cross,  the  grass  of 
the  field,  that  sublime  image  of  the  vanity  of  man,  covered 
indifferently  the  ashes  of  all  ;  tlie  lord  of  the  manor  and  his 
vassal  by  his  side,  and  the  bishop  became  alike,  and  in  due 
time  food  for  the  worms. 

**Bm  when  the  severity  of  the  first  ages  of  Christianity 
had  relaxed,  ¥^en  the  humility  of  her  first  fowoders  had 
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degenerftted  into  prkfe  with  thisir*  sueceSflofSy  and  when  all 
the  princes  of  Europe  were  embarked  in  the  Crusades  against 
the  infidels,  the  luxuries  which  the  ministers  of  tlie  church 
found  they  could  enjoy  in  the  taste  for  honours  and  dis. 
tinctionsy  spread  an(;ong  their  people,  and  an  innovation  took 
place.  The  clergy  to  make  their  court  to  the  great  world, 
permitted  the  nobility  and  those  who  could  pay  them  well, 
to  distinguish  themselves  from  the  vulgar,  by  cleserting  the 
common  but  ancient  mode  of  sepulture  in  the  church -yard, 
and  interring  their  dead  separ^ely  in  the  temple  of  God. 
In  thb  end,  the  same  honours  and  distinctions  wore  coveted 
by  the  clergy  tliemselves,  who  adopted,  in  their  turn,  the 

Eracticc  of  separate  and  particidar   interment,    and  esta* 
lished  their  tombs  in  the  body  of  their  respective  churches* 

**  We  have  only  to  turn  to  our  own  country,  to  penceive 
how  common  this  practice  has  become.  Thie  pavement  of 
many  is  composed  almost  entirely  of  toasb-stones,  under 
which  repose  in  peace  the  ashes  of  those  who  have  obtained 
these  particular  concessions.  / 

**  Those  who  seek  to  distinguish  themselves  thus  firom  the 
people,  little  know^hat  these  tombs  regeive  more  outrages 
and  insults  than  the  open  ground  which  covers  the  b^nes  of 
the  poor  in  the  common  cemetery.  The  erowds  whicb 
weekly  go  to  church,  in  a  few  years  efiace  with  their  feet, 
and  without  respect  for  their  betters^  the  pompous  qpitaphs 
which  pride  had  dictated. 

*'  How  much  sooner  this  honour  of  being  thus  interred  in 
a  religious  temple,  and  under  the  pavement  of  their  paffiik 
church,  contributed  to  enrich  the  clergy,  the  great  never 
reckoned,  because  they  wdre  determioNMl  to  display  their 
pride  of  birth  in  a  manner  becoming  their  ability  to  defray 
the  expense  of  a  proper  line  of  demarcation  between  them 
and  a  few,  who  by  tqe  favours  of  fortune  had  b^un  to 
make  encroachments  on  these  land  marks  of  title*  This  was 
a  second,  or  rather  a  third  innovation,  better  known  by  Its 
description  than  any  name  i  can  now  hit  on.  This  xftD  cus- 
tom exists  to  our  own  times,  under  the  fashion  of  burying 
the  important  dead  in  sepulchral  vaults,  whidi  have  been 
dug  out  under  the  choirs  of  the  churches.  Human  vanity  is 
a  passion  so  contagious,  that  in  a  short  thne  after  this  mode 
had  been  adopted,  it  became  as  general  as  the  first* 

**  Every  ^piurish  diurch  had  in  time  a  great  nuttiber  otihem  ^ 
vadtsb  wbidi,  for  a  auceession  of  yewrsy  belo&gtdexclMiurely 
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to  the  nobiKty,  the  bishops,  the  abbies,  and  other  dignitaries. 
The  successive  generations  of  great  and  powerful  men  in 
dme,  however,  glutted  these  vaults,  and  in  spite  of  the  in. 
scriptions  irhich  extolled  virtues  the  defunct  never  possessed, 
the  memory  of  a  lord,  or  a  bishop,  frequently  perished  the 
day  after  his  obsequies  had  been  performed.  Sad  neglect 
this  of  an  ungrateful  race  of  heirs,  relations  and  vassals. 

**  Thecustomofthus  shutting  up  the  remains  of  the  dead 
in  the  interior  of  the  temples  of  the  Deity,  far  from  being 
i^^reeable  to  the  majesty  of  the  place,  has  still  the  inconve. 
nience  of  giving  a  false  and  ridiculous  style  to  the  architec- 
ture employed  in  decorating  these  little  mansions  of  the 
great,  where  every  rustic  may  with  Alpin  say,  *  With  three 
steps  I  compass  thy  grave,  O  tho«  who  wast  bo  great  be- 
fore !'  For  the  architects  obliged  to  proporti(m  it  to  the 
smallness  of  the  speck  allotted  to  the  undeitaking,  tliese 
monuments  destined  to  honour  in  the  ^es  of  posterity,  the 
memory  of  great  men,  produced  pitiful  works  unworthy  of 
being  ever  exposed  to  the  light  of  day,  and  in  the  vast  neld 
of  nature.  One  might  even  ask  an  enlightened  architect 
what  effect  tombs  of  twelve  feet  square,  would  produce  were 
they,  after  the  manner  of  the  Romans,  erected  on  the  skirts 
of  the  highways  in  isolated  places.  Assuredly  none,  and  the 
tombs  one  sees  in  the  Museum  of  French  Monuments,  Rue 
de  petits^  AugustinSf  if  erected  in  such  places  as  are  becoming 
the  sepulchral  monuments  of  ereat  men,  would  be  as  un- 
worthy  the  names  of  the  artists  who  designed  them  for 
<^ttrches  and  cloisters,  as  of  the  great  men  to  whom  they  are  . 
consecrated. 

**  At  length  some  part  of  mankind  was  persuaded  it  was 
really  dangerous  to  dwell  too  near  cemeteries ;  and  Paris  6rst 
set  the  example  of  removing  these  depots  from  the  mterior  of 
her  walls  :  but  this  useful  revolution,  so  long  desired  by  all 
men  who  pretended  to  take  the  health  of  their  fellow  citizens 
into  their  hands,  begal)  only  in  th^  end  of  the  last  century, 
-and  had  the  French  confined  themselves  to  a  revolution  m 
fovour  of  health,  cleanliness,  and  comfort,  they  would  have 
done  well.  Paris,  under  the  wise  and  paternal  government  of 
the  unfortunate  Louis  XVI.  set  the  example  of  removing  from 
without  its  Balls  those  huge-d^pdts  of  contagion  which  liad 
for  ages  crowded  the  Charmer  of  the  Innocents,  and  the 
bones  which  were  thus  dug  up  were  carried  to  the  Cata- 
^sombs.    The  cemetery  of  the  Innocents,  the  largest  then  in 
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Paris,  was  dai^erous  from  its , position,  situated  iaihe  centre 
of  the  quarter  St.«  Denis,  one  of  the  most  populous  quarters 
of  the  capital ;  but  by  1 788  all  the  bones  it  contained  were 
dug  up;  and  in  the  same  manner  many  other  cemeteries 
within  the  walls  of  the  city  wereemptiecl ;  in  fine,  in  1790, 
at  the  moment  the  revolution  be|^an  like  a  torrent  to  sweep 
away  all  ancient  usages  and  customs,  it  was  decreed  by  the 
national  a^embly,  that  all  churches  and  villages  should 
abandon  their  ancient  cemeteries,^ and  choose  new  ones  with- 
out their  walls ;  nor  should  the  interior  pf  churches  be  disfi- 
gured bj  burying  the  .dead  in  them.  This  decree,  whose 
design  was  salutary,  but  whose  execution  was  most  foolishly 
gone  about  in  many  cases,  served  as  a  pretext  for  all  the  de- 
vastations which  were  committed  in  1793}  and  caused  tb dis- 
appear from  the  face  of  France  a  crowd  of  monuments,  as 
precious  under  the  direction  of  the  arts,  as  from  the  great 
events  they  failed  not  to  recal  to  the  mind  of  man. 

"  The  grand  chamier  of  the  innocents  was  a  vaulted  gal- 
lery, which  surrounded  what  was  called  the  Champ  eaux,  or 
the  Peiiis  Ckam^Sf  and  this  latter  was  the  pemetery  of  no  less 
than  twenty  parishes  of  Paris !  The  last  grave  digger,  Fran- 
cois Poutcain,  of  the  Champ  e^ux,  interred  in  the  space  of 
thirty  years  alone,  more  than  eighty-four  thousand  corpses, 
thus  making  nearly^  three  tliousand  annually.  And  if  we 
reckon  from  the  year  1 1 86,  when  Philippe  Auguste,  first 
caused  the  cemetery  Petits  Champs^  to  be  walled  in,  to  the 
end  of  the  six  centuries  it  received  the  dead  of  twenty 
parishes,  at  the  rate  of  two  thousand  annually,  we  shall  com- 
pute one  million  two  hundred  thousand  corpses  interred ! 
But  this  cemetery  existed  many  centuries  before  the  time  of 
Philippe  Avguste^  and  was  for  ages  the  only  burial  place  in 
^Paris. 

**  Judge  then,  Edward,  how  unwholesome  must  have  been 
a  residence  in  the  neighbourhood  of  this  chamier,  or  bone-* 
house  ;  this  abyss  of  death  J  The  bones  from  this  chamier^ 
wjth  all  those  of  eighteen  cemeteries  besides,  are  now  piled 
up  in  the  grand  central  depot  of  the  Catacombs. 

**  So  much  for  the  general  outline ;  now  for  the  detail. 
It  was  M.  Lenoir  who  had  indicated  the  ancient  quarries  be- 
neath the  Pauxbaurg  of  St.  Germain,  as  a  place  the  most  fa** 
vourable  for  this  central  depot  of  the  ashes  of  the  dead  ;  and 
M.  Crosne;,  bis  successor,  appomted  Charles  Axel  Guillamont 
to  prepare  these  cavbrns  for  the  reception  of  the  bones 
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which  miglit'he  dug  oat  of  the  cemetery  of  the  Innocents. 
Fortunately  these  quarries,  thus  designed  to  become  the  Ca. 
tacombs  of  Paris,  were  already,  so  to  speak,  in  a  condition 
to  serve  for  this  new  purpose ;  and  they  required  no  repairs, 
except  those  necessary  to  fit  them  for  their  ulterior  destina- 
tion. Scooped  out  in  times  of  the  monarchy  the  most  re- 
lisote>  they 'still  were  practical  for  this  new  purpose. 

^*  When  the  Fauxbourgs  of  St.  Germain  and  St.  Jacques 
extended  themselves  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Seine,  towards 
the  plain  of  Mount  /J«um,  in  1774?  and  1776,  many  accidents 
happened  to  houses  in  those  quarters,  from  the  roofs  of  the 
qiidrries  giving  way  ;  and  the  police  appointed  commissioners 
to  examine  these  souterrains,  who,  finding  them  in  a  deplo- 
rable condition,  commenced  operations  to  secure^hem  from 
furthermore  falling  in,  and  in  a  few  years  the  ruin  which  the 
inhabitants  were  one  atid  all  threatened  with,  was  no  longer 
dreaded.  It  was  this  labour  which  prepared  these  quarries 
to  become  the  Catacfotnbs. 

**  In  order,  however,  tO'  have  a  respectable  entrance  to 
this  grand  depot  of  the  dead,  a  house  was  bought  which  had 
long  gone  by  the  name  of  the  Tomb  qflsoire,  a  famous  rob- 
ber, who  'tis  said  had  been  killed  and  buried  in  this  place. 
A  stair  was  accordingly  cut  in  the  rock,  by  which  to  descend 
into  this  dark  region  of  'silence  how  dead!  and  darkness 
how  profound  V  and  in  another  place,  a  well  or  pit  was  hewn 
down,  fbr  the  purpose  of  hurling  whole  cart  loads  of  bones' 
extracted  from  thfe  cemeteries,  deep  into  these  quarries, 
where  formerly  <  nor  eye  nor  listening  ear  an  object  found*' 

«  On  the  7th  of  April,  1786,  the  interior  of  the  Cata- 
combs was  consecrated  to  the  reception  of  the  ashes  of  the 
dead,  by  the  clergy  of  Paris  in  great  pomp,  and  the  follow- 
ing day  this  great  work  of  reformation  commenced,  by  trans- 
porting the  bones  from  the  Champ  eaux  ;  for  the  workmen 
had  already  been  some  months  employed  in  digging  theui 
up.  With  the  bones  of  the  dead,  were  transported  from  this 
cemetery  all  the  tombs,  the  crosses,  the  coffins  of  stone  and 
of  lead,  the  tablets  of  stone,  of  marble,  and  of  lead  and 
brass,  with  their  inscriptions^  &c.  and  they  were  arranged  in 
order  around  the  tomb  of  Isoire,  in  a  spot  which  had  been 
consecrated  at  the  same  time  as  the  Catacombs;  but  all 
these  objects  which  veneration  for  religion  and  for  the  manes 
of  the  dead  had  so  long  preserved  wRh  unshaken  piety, 
shared  the  general  devastation  of  1793,  and  the  tomb  of 
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Isoine  sold  as  luitiomal  property  is  now^  after  bavtag  passed 
through  ten  stv«tai  possessors  in  twenty  years,  the  place 
where  a  cabareHer  has  established  a  guinguette^  or  tea- 
garden  *.  It  is  thuS)  that  in  these  degenerate  days,  the  ce- 
metery of  St.  Sulpice  has  been  transformed  into  a  dancing 
hall.  *  Undei;  the  fine  inscription, 

^  Has  nltra  metas  I'eqnietrcunt  beatam  spem  expeetante% 

We  redd, 

Bal  de  Z^pliire  1- 

Our  travellers  arrived  at  the  cabaretier's  guinguette^ " 
which  is  within  musket  shot  of  what  their  guide  into  the  Ca* 
tacpmbs,  called  the  tomb  of  Isoire.  It  was  full  half  an  hout . 
before  they  could  gain  admittance  where  "  creation  sleeps,'* 
and  were  surrounded  by  numbers  of  starring  garfons,  who 
had  wax  tapers  to  sell  to  the  curious  who  had  travelled 
rfiither,  where — 

^'Tis  as  the  general  pulse, 
Of  life  stood  still,  and  made  a  panse. 
An  awful  pause.** 

At  the  gate  which  leads  into  the  field  where  is  the  stair  to 
the  Catacombs^  they  met  a  great  crowd  of  English,  who  . 
who  were  putting  themselves'  in  order  to  go  down,  3ome 
of  them  drove  up  to  the  guinguette  in  their  own  carriages ; 
others  came  to  the  gate  covered  with  the  dust  they  had  ga- 
thered walking  all  the  way  from  Paris ;  and  the  distinction 
Wjhich  was  thus  made  on  their  arrival,  was  kept  up  where  all 
we^P.  on  a  level;  where  death,  fell  tyr^nt^  had  unceremo'- 
uiqnsly  abolished  rank  and  title  i 

"  See,  Edward,"  'said  the  doctor,  **  by  the  bustletround 
Uie^.entrance,  the  door  must  be  opened;  let  us  follow  that 
HWtl^y  grpup." 

Having  lighted  their  tapers,  they  descended  eighty-six 
steps  of  a  deep  narrow  winding  stair.  The  scene  which 
presented  itself  when  they  arrived  at  the  bottom,  wa^  awful 
and  imposing  to  a  great  degree.  The  bones  of  the  limbs 
and  tlie  skulls  of  beings  whose  *'  years  fled  swifter  than  a 
weavers  shuttle/'  are  here  piled  in  rows  which  the  ingenuity 
of  the  living  devised  without  any  regard  to  disturbing  the 

*  Tiiis  »  correct,  though  the  traveller  is  invariably  told  the  guinguetu 
is  not,  but  the  small  house,  which  covers  the  stair  to  tht;  Catacombs  is, 
the  Tomh  of  Isoire,  At  all  events  this  is  the  language  of  the  hest  in- 
fo imcd  Parisians. 
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I  of  ihe  dead,  or  ^noy  ing  Uibse  (rail  remnanla  of  proud 
num,  by  placing  Uie  bones  of  hb  1^8  at  right  angles  to  eacb 
other,  while  bistcull  set  in  the  upper  s^ment  of  thefigure» 
■eeos  to  saj  with  the  motto  usually' written  below  this  de* 
vice.  Memento  Mori. 

No  language  can  paint,  no  pen  can  describe  the  appalling 
/  sijght  which  greets  the  eye  in  this  vast  mansion  of  forgetful- 
ness.  'Tis  here  the  slave  and  the  tyrant,  the  oppressed  and 
the  oppressor,  the  lord  and  his  vassal,  the  prince  and  his  s^ub- 
ject,  the  captive  and  his  jailor,  countrymen  and  strangers, 
men  of  all  ages,  of  all  degrees,  conditions  and  fortunes  while 
living,  have  their  ashes  collected  and  arranged,  the  labour  of 
a  pious  and  humane  posterity ;  the  wonder  of  transitory  tra- 
Tellers,  who  come  hither  and  gaze  on  what  they  must  be, 
without  reaping  the  profit  of  the  lesson  which  a  visit  to  the 
Catacombs  teaches  them ! 

The  gay  and  the  dissipated  cannot  behold  these  relics  of 
their  fellow-creatures  with  the  smile  of  indifference,  or  the 
look  of  contempt.  No !  They  preach  a  language  no  tongue 
ever  uttered — the  lecture  of  the  tomb  ;  and  in  silence  and 
with  horror  arrest  the  heart  that  is  bent  on  evil,  to  consider 
the  shortness  of  all  earthly  pleasures.  Tis  here  thespright- 
Knessof  the  Parisian  forsaked  him,  and  he  seeks  for  the  relief 
his  religion  brings  by  reciting  a  prayer  to  the  Virgin.  'Tis 
here  the  Englishman's  countenance  assumes  its  proper  cast, 
and  the  paucity  of  his  speech  to  the  wife  of  his  bosom  and  the 
child  ofhis- heart,  bespeaks  the  train  of  meditation  his  soul 
has  been  thrown  into.  'Tis  here  the  fierceness  of  the  wan^ior 
is  lost,  and  his  mien  becomes  placid,  gentle,  and  mild.  'Tis 
here  lYte  saint's  face  beams  with  peculiar  hope  in  the  belief 
that  death  will  be  swallowed  up  in  victory,  though  *^  deep  is 
the  sleep  of  the  dead,  narrow  is  their  dwelling  now,  dark  the 
place  of  their  abode" — the  Catacombs. 

It  was  reserved  for  the  revolution  to  hurl  p£/e  mSle  into  the 
Catacombs,  the  victims  of  its  sanguinary  hordes,  and  many 
monuments  placed  in  these  regions  of  tlie  dead,  indicate  dif- 
ferent epochs  of  the  civil  commotions  wliich  France,  and 
Paris  in  particular,  was  a  prey  to.  The  victims  who  perished 
opposing  revolutionary  mobs  in  the  streets  of  Paris  and  on 
the  stairs  of  the  Thuilieries,with  all  those  who  were  massacred 
in  the  prisons,  and  who  all  owe  to  M.  Guillamont  the  honour 
of  a  place  in  the  Catacombs,  will  henceforth  and  annuallj 
have  a  «olemn   and  expiatory  service  performed  to  their. 
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Solemn  indeed  it  must  be,  for  the  altars  on  which 
tho«e  expiatory  services  are  annually  peiformed,  are  con* 
structed  of  the  very  l)oneS'  for  which  these  rites  are  solem- 
nhed;  the  wrecks  of  generations  assisting  in  their  own 
purgation  ;  supporting  the  lamps  tliat  light  the  books*  which 
other  fnigments  of  the  same  mass  bear ;  the  sculls  of  the  dead 
staring  the  priests  rn  their  face,  and,  as.  it  were,  mutely 
listening  to  hear  i€  the  prayers  be  faithfully  performed. 

Deeply  impressed  with  the  solemnity  and  gloom  that  sor* 
iHNmded  them,  our  travellers  \)eg&n  to  feel  almost  too  much 
eppresseU  by^  melancholy,  and  they  were  glad  once  more  to 
see  the  dazzling  brilliahcy  of  the  meridian  sun,  and  again  to 
gaze  upon  this  fair  world ;  but  when  they  took  leave  of  the 
Catacombs,  they  did  not  choose  entirely  to  disturb  the  so* 
lemnity  of  their  feeling?  by  any  ftirther  excursion,  and  they 
accordingly  retired  to  their  hotel,  where  they  passed  the,rest 
of  the  day  in  comments  upon  the  Catacombs  and  other  in- 
teresting subjects. 

Dr.  WALKEE.-r-^f  How  much  do  objects  in  themselves,  in- 
offensive and  even  inanimate,  excite  in  one's  mind  trains  of 
distressing  sentiments !  1  never  pass  between  0e  magnificent 
eastern  fa9ade  of  the  palace  of  the- Louvre  and  the  church  pf 
St.  Germain  FA jsi^errois,"  continued  fe  Doctor ;  "  but  I 
feel  an  involuntary  horror.  True,  the  colbnade  of  theLouvre, 
that  master-piece  of  architecture,  inspires  me  with  the  most 
agreeable  thoughts;  but  the  nobment  I  hear  the  belt  of  the 
church  of  Saint  Germain,  whid^  faces  this  front  of  the  pa- 
Ifice,  begin  to  ring,  I  am  carried  back  to  the  night  of  St. 
Barthelemi,  in  1572;  I  seem  thrown  into  the  presence  of 
Catherine  de  Medici,  waiting  the  ringing  pf  the  tocsin  of  the 
clock  of  the  palace.  I  .^eeih  to  hear  her  give  orders  for  the 
signal  for  the^. commencement  of  the  massacre  to  be  given 
(the  bell  of  St.  Gerniain  PAui^errois  to  be  rung!)  In  my 
mind*s  eve,  as  the  immortal  Sliakspeare  saysj  I  behold  the 
Di^ke  of  Guise  ajpproaching  with  his  bloody  myrmidons 
the  door  of  the  Admiral  de  Coligni',  in  the  street  Betizy, 
wiping  with  his  handkerchief  the  blood  o4'  the  face  of  this 
^reat  man,  and  having  kicked  the  corse  with  his  feet,  saying 
to  the  horrid  g^ing  that  had  enlisted  in  this  cause,  *  This  is  a 
good  beginning;  go  on— we  must  finisH*  the  work  we  have 
begun  V  But  this  does  not,  close  the  scene.  The  head  of 
the  Adniiral  being  ciit  off,  and  carried  tO  Catherind  de  Me- 
dicb,  she  oiused  n  to  be  embalmed,  and  sent  it  to  Rome  to 
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the  Popet  who  ordained  a  solemn  procession  and  thaidks* 
givings»  for  the  result  of  the  glorious  ni^ht  and  day  of  St. 
BarthelemL^  ,       . 

But  this,  horrible  as  it  may  appear,  was  not  all ;  notorious 
as  the  quqen  has  made  herself  execrable  as  the  Duke  of 
Guise  is  looked  upon  by  posterity,  Charles  IX  is  yet  more 
detertable.  It  was  from  the  windows  of  the  constable  of 
Bourbon's  house,  or  as  after  his  death  it  wm  called,  le  garde 
meubie  du  roi ;  that  Charles*^,  during  the  massacre  of  St. 
Barthtiemi,  fijred  with  a  long  arqudbuse  en  the '  Hugomtta 
who  crossed  the  Seine  to  save  themselves  in  the  Faubourg 
St.  Germam ;  the  Pent  Neuf  was  not  the»  butttt ." 


SECTION  VIL 

I^RINCIPAL  PLACES  IN  FRANCX. 

Thx  fbHowing  morning  proving  wet,  our  travellers  re* 
mained  qaietly  at  home,  and  Dr.  Walker  proposed  that  with 
a  map  before  them,  they  should  point  out  the  principal  places 
hi  France. 

**  There  stands  Paris,  Edward,  situated  on  both  sides  of 
the  Seine,  and  surrounded  by  a  fertile  vicinity ;  the  houses 
are  chiefly  of  freestone;  the  public  buildings  much  cele- 
brated, and  with  good  reason,  as  we  can  vouch.  There  are 
many  universities  m  France,  of  which  tlie  following  is  a  list* 
Paris,  Orleans,  Rheims,  Poitiers,  Bourdeaux,  Angers,  Douay, 
Nantz,  Caen,  Bourges,  Montpellier,  Cahors.  Vmence,  Aix, 
Leon,  Grenoble,  Strasburg,  Pont-a-]!(fouson  N.  W.  of  Nancyt 
Thoulouse,  Pau,  Perpignan,  Orange  50.  miles  N.  W.  of  Aix. 
Of  these  the  Sorbonne  of  Paris  is  the  most  celebrated.. 

**  Prior  to  the  Revolution,  there  were  in  France,  17  arch- 
bishoprics, 750  great  convents  of  monks,  and  $00  nunneries 
The  monks  and  nuns  in  the  whole  kingdom  were  reckoned 
at  200,000,  and  the  revenues  of  the  clergy  and  religious 
houses  amounted  to  upwards  of  six  millions  sterling.*' 

*  P.deS^.  Foix.  JSu.  Hist,  ntr  Paris,  V.  I.  p.  65.  Ed.  177a,  ', 
t  t  It  was  befvn  in  1578,  and  finished  iaai94. 
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Eo,w A Ri>.^«,,>yhiat  m. imro(an8e:«uai  I .  Are  A^  reUgbui 
houses  restore^.  Sir  ?"  s     .       .  i  i  i  - 

Dr,  Walker.—"  Partfy  w;  biU.  not  in.  their  former 
splendour*     No!v  proceed."  .    > 

Edward—**  There  is.  Dunkiric;,  a  noted  »8ea-port,  but 
the  entrance  is  dangerous.  Hei^is  «  public  library,  :and  ^ 
churches  contain  numerous  paintings  by  celebrtfteil  mastefs. 
It  has  many  snuff-.qEianufttCtorie$.j  .This  t<)!Wft:wa8  givisn  to 
Cromwell  by  Lewis  XI¥.  as  a:CQmpen8ati<NftforhisjisMatanoe 
against  Spain.;  it  was:tol4  to  Fitutkce  by  oUr  Charles  II.  £or 
5,000,000  livres.  .;;;.. 

**  Dieppe  has  a  gopd  harbour;,  ^ck«t  boais  pass  batweo^ 
this  fplace  and  Brighthelmstoite.  Trades  in  fish,  iTory,  toys 
«nd  lace*    It  is  132  miles  N.;W.,of^Bftri8..   f.     .  ^  " 

.  **  Br^es^  stands  on  a  decliv^y»  the  atheists. are  narrow  ioBd 
^rpokted,  the  quay.is  about  a  mile  inl^ngthv  Its  harboncis 
the  finest  <and  most  comtiaodioascin  S'liance,  bttfuthe^hiroDoe 
is  narrow  and  difficulty  .V   '      .  i       >  vf- .  j.  » 

"  Nantz.  The  Loire  is  bereabbut  three  ^miliss  over,  and 
contains  several  islands,  whi<:h  are  conhe6tedby>  brac^^eat 
large  veisels  can  come  i^ higherlhaa  £\|Rt Launai,  whid)  \m 
1 2  miles ,  below  Nant^.  .  This  town  is  wealthy,  and  may^bo 
considered  as  the  Liverpool  of  F^^cov"/.  1 1  :/  t 

Pr.  Walker.— «<  Now  fw  the  tttwtis  in  the  North.  I 
think  yourU^ed  not  bame  any  imcfr^  of  tbe«eatports.''  >     >y  . 

Edward. — *^  Amiens  has  tliree 'btidiigte  over  as  mdnj 
branchei9  of  the  Sonmie,  arid  fii^e  gitee. '  Mahu&ctures  linen 
^od  woollen  cloth  extensively.     It  ib  75  miles  .N.  of  Paris* 

.^'  Caen  is  divided  by  ihe  Orrie,  which,  :#itk  the  idde, 
brings  up  large  vessels.  This  tow«  i^  neal^  ihasa!  fine  castle, 
fuiu)  a  good  trade.  .       .     :  v       .   ., 

.  *^  Rouen  is  opulent,  but  inekgaat^  though  many  of  ilk 
public  buildings  are  grand.  It  has  a  bridge  of  boats  that 
Wfies  and  falls  with  the  tide.  lUuien  is  called  the  Manchester 
of  France.'*  "  ,   .u  i  .'■-. 

Dr.  Walker<^'^  Thecoijintry  slbout  Rpuenis  extremely 
beautiful,  and  it  cp^tains  upwarcU  of  eight  tfabusaad  houses, 
and  ithirty-sjx  parish  churches;*  has  every  apfeanmce  of 
iy;eji|lth,  though  t^e  streets  sEve  ^narrpMr  andf  larooked,  and  tb^ 
bpii8e§r  bifilt  moiitiy;  9f ;  wood«  But  Jts  gtoeat  xoobmerce  «c»- 
Counts.for  its  opjulenclei^  and  wltea>  onie  aees  at  sis  quay  ships 
of  all  nations,  the  dba^eeable  appearanoorit  oUwrwise  pre- 
sents to  our  country  fcAks,.' who  tMse  thith^  only  to  find 
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hidtf  k  Um  in  the  recdll^ctioii  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  im* 
portant  places  in  France,  being  more  than  two  leagues  and  a 
tialf  in  circumference,  and  containing  nearly  ninety- thousand 
inhabitants,  who  subsist  principally  by  trade,  merchandiae 
and  mami&ctureSy  and  who*  roust,  therefore,  with  heahh  and 
commerce,  have  all  the*  comforts  of  this  life  cheap,  and  in 
abundance*'' 

The  day  having  cleared  up,  our  travellers  set  forth  on 
another  pedestrian  excuinion  through  Paris.  Tiiey  were  now 
greatly  annoyed  by  the  filth  of  the  streets,  particularly  Ed- 
ward, ;who  expres^  his  chagrin  at  seeing  his  cloaths  were 
inrofbsely  tinctured  not  only  with  the  colour^  but  with  the  6ouc 
ife  Paris  itself;  and  the  Doctor  proposed  returning  home. 

^  In  London  one  may  avoid  the  carriages  and  their  spat^ 
lering^'  observed  Edward ;  **  but  here  really  one  must  have 
all  oas's  wits  about  one  to  escape  being  run  oven  Oh  fbt 
a  broad  pavement,  at  this  moment,  like  that  in  Oxfbrd-street,^ 
or  any  street,  or  any  court  in  London-! — Take  care.  Sir, 
Ibereisa  diligence  and  a  fiacre,  abdi  a  variety  of  otheir  vehicles 
dose  upon  us ;  do  let  us  step  inta  this-shop  for  one  instant." 

The  Doctor  laughed  heartily;  but  followed  tlie  advice  of 
liis  nimble  friend.  **  I  do  begin  to  think  we  must  return  to 
England,"  said  he,  as  Edward  looked  first  at  himself,  and 
then  at  his  tutor.  ^  But,  Edward,  a  brush  will  soon  free 
you  from  your  kme  de  Paris  i  You  have  been  as  badly 
flashed  in.  London  I  am  sure." 

Edward  laughed  too ;  but  he  still  regretted  that  amidst  the 
many  improvemtets  and  changes  which  had  taken  place  in 
Paris,  as  he  had  bee»  told,  in  the  last  forty  years,  that  the 
Frenchhad  never  thoughtt>f  making  a  j^rv^for  foot  passengers. 

«  But  */«  MaUte  des  Rues*  would  then  vanish  you 
know,'*  replied  the  Doctor.  ^'  Come  let  us  begone,  there 
is  a  flnee  passage  now." 

When  they  returned  to  their  inn,  it  was  dinner  timfe,  after 
which  the  map  of  France  was  again  produced,,  and^they  re- 
sumed the  desoription  of  its  principal  towns. 

"  Troyes,"  said  the  Doctor,  "  is  chiefly  buiH  of  wood, 
the  stone  in  its  neighbourhood  being  too  tender  Ibr  archi- 
tecture, St.  SteplMn*s,  and  the  public  library,  are  fine 
iMiildings,  here  is  also  an  ancient  castle,  in  whith  the  counts 
of  Champagne  formerly  resided.  This  town  is  surrounded 
with4ise  meadows  and  vines  ;  it  manufactures  coarse  cloth 
and  fustians,  also  irax  nod  tallow  candles.' 
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^*  Avignon,  dft  the  Rhone,  the  seat  of  the  Popeifhmi 
1808  to  1S76»  and  depencieiit  upon  theni  tcH  it  wag  united  to 
the  FVench  Repubiic.  Hiis  dty  is  welfbuilt;  and  iii  sur*' 
rooaded  by  a  good  stone  wall  with  towieM  and  bastidnk.  It 
has  seiren  monasteries^  seven  hospitals,  seven  coUeges,  seven 
palaces,  seven  markets,  and  seven  gates ;  the  churches  are 
very  stately,  the  surrbuAding  avenues  deliglttful. 
.  **  Besanp^n  k  large,  aneteni,  and  iirell  built,  has  a  fine 
cathedral  upon  a  high  rock,  and  a  triumphal  ardi,  budt  by 
the  emperor  Aurel^ius ;  the  statue  of  Jupiter,  in  the  garden 
of  VerBallles,  was  taken  fk'om  this  town.  -  It  is  situated 
an  a  peninsula,  formed  by  the  river  Doubs..  The  neigh- 
bouring territories  produce  corn,  wine,  frtj^ts^  copper,  lead 
and  iron. 

**  Nancy  is  large,  and  the  new  parts^  are  very  uniform  and 
handsome.  This  part  o^  Franc*?,  the  late  Lormine,  abounds 
inaUsdrts  )of  com,  wine,  hemp,  flas,  game  and  fish-;  it  has 
large  forests,  with  miner  of  iroti,  stiver,  copper,  and  salt-pits. 
The  south-west  is  occuptied  by  the  Vosges,  a  large  range  of 
mountains.  . 

**  Strasbourg  in  ancient,  large,  handsome,  populous  and 
commercial,  it  ir  situated  about  a  quarter  of  a  league  from  the' 
Rhine,  on  the  rivar  111,  which  runs  through  the  town,  and 
fbrow  many  canafe.  .  The  principal  structures  are  built  of  a 
red  stone,  which  fs  dug  from  the  quarries  that  lie  along  the' 
Rhine.  Here  are  jsix  bridges,  a  clock  in  the  cathedral,  which 
abew$  the  motioi^  of  the  eonsl^Hations,  the  cevoluttons  of  the 
sun  and  moon,  the  days  of  the  week,  &c.  and  a  pynuntdical^ 
tower,  549  feet  high,  ascended  by  6S5  steps. 

^  fidetz^  at  %he  oonftuonce  of  the  Moselle  and  Seille,  is 
»icient  and  hirge,  ifs  cathedral  is  esteemed  one  of  the  finMt 
in  Europe. >  Here  are'  abeiot  3000  Jews,  wiio  have  a  syna- 
gogue, and  live  in-  a^^fart  by  themselves.  .Mets  is  25  miles 
north-west  of  Nattty.'  '  !;ni'  •  '[■  J--. 

**  L^ons,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Rhone  and  Saone,  froan . 
which  It  derives-great  advantages,  is  largeyrich,.  handsome 
and  ancient.  Its  trade  is  great  through  France,  also  to  Italy, 
Swftzerland  and  Spain%  Manu&ctures  silk  very  extensively.. 
The  environs  are  mountainous.  f 

**  Travelling  from  Dieppe  to  Paris  by  Rouen,  in  the  au- 
tvmiiy  confers  peculiar  pleasure.  The  crops  ripening  into 
harvejBtt  abundant'  as  the.  mind  can  wish,  and  ctHrering  the 
entire  face  of  the  Coont^y,  except  where  majestic  vopds  in^. 
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tonrtaa^  the  peHtntry  industrious  and  aftfe^ii }  th«  flocks 
and  herds  numerous  and  in  good,  condition;  vehicles  and 
eoove^raooes  of  all  descriptions  plying  on  the  roads,  and 
bringing  hither  the  imports  of  Havre  de  Grace  and  Diems* 
The  Seme  rdliog  its  proud  waters  to  the  oceans  and  bearing 
on  its  bosom  crnH  of  all  sizes,  laden  with  the  merchandise 
and  provisions  of  Normandy;  the  last  portion  of  the  road 
from  Dieppe  to  Ilouen«  an  entire  vale  of  manufactories, 
whose  number  does  not  more  engage  one's  attenttori  tJiai> 
then-  exterior  neatness,  and  the  timny  new  erections  along^ 
the  road  for  the  aooommodation  and  comfort  of  handicrafts- 
men. All  these  scenes  so  numerous  and  so  varied,  present 
successive  objects  of  admiration  and  delight  lo  those  beings 
who,  to  whatever  country  they  may  belong,  still  feel  thej. 
are  dtizem  of  the  teorld. 

**  Such,  Edward,  are  the  principal  facts  I  can  recollect  o£ 
a  little  tour  I  made  last  year  to  Parbfor  one  fortnight  only.; 
at  least  those  that  concern  Rouen,  the.  capital  of  Lower 
Seine,  and  the  fiice  of  the  country  through  which  I  passed; 
and  now  as  the  weather  has  cleared  a  little,  let  us  taken- 
■troll,  though  we  shall  see  no  sighu  to  day.  I  want  to  mdie 
a  few  small  purchases."  They  accordingly  sallied  forth,  and 
entered  the  first  boutique  they  met  with,  the  contents  of 
which  were  rather  motley:  Yet  the  French  have  method  in 
all  things;  but^then^it  is  peculiarly  their  own;  and  in  Nor* 
mandy  they  mte  not  to  be  hurried  in  doing  what  their  fore- 
fathers^ three  hundred  years  ago^  did  in  the  same  time^  and 
i^.the  same  way. 

'*  A  postillion  will  drive  down  a  hill  as  fiirioiisly  as  along^ 
a  level  road ;  and  if  his  sturdy  liorses  could  null  the  clumsy 
d^eno^  up  hill  as  fast  as  thevdfag  it  down,  le  garden  would 
never  alter  his  pace  while  jack-boots  remained ;  and  the  coi^ 
dmcteur  would  sooner  forget  a>  pr&yer;^ohis^  saint,  than  omit 
to  count  the  wheels  of  his  vehicle  and  his  passengers  at  every^ 
poUe.'"^  *    . : 

"  Adieu,  Paris,"  said  Edward,^  as  the  carriage  drove  on 
to  Versailles;  **  Adieu  thou  magnificent  city ;  thou  art  great 
and  grand;  but  ^u  art  not  so  comfortable  as  London  /" 

**  Upon  toy  word,  Edward,"  replied  his  tutor,  "  you  im- 

Srovew  Your  apostrophe  is  unique,  and  might  be  poetical ; 
ut  for  that  John  Bull  word,  comfortaUe,  which  drops  rather 
harshly ;  but  surely  .the  fine  country  we  are  travei-sing  gives 
you  as  modi  deUgnt  as  if  it  were  English." 
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EpWAR».-*-*^  AkupMVjSir.  ;.  l€i»;jiid60drit«r^lieaixtirul ; 
and  there  is  St. Clftudonce  morel".,  ,  f  ^ 

**  And  there,"  said  the  Doctor,  afler  %  longijpause  of  m^ 
Jence,  "  and  there  is  VerjiaiUes/*  .       ; 

Versailles  is  a  jieat  town,  in  the>  d^parlraont  of,  the  Seine 
and  Oise,  about  twelve  miles  souiiirwest  of  Paris.  To  Ver. 
sailles  there  is  a  fine  avenue  from  St*  Cloud,  and  through  it 
jQUr  trav:ellers  drove  at  a  slow  pace^  /iki  tbat  they  had  an  op* 
poftunity  of  examining  the  scenery  ;&f  the  Mr<>od^  and  the 
adjacent  country,  which  if  npt  romantic,  is  truly  enchantingv 
and  the  day  being  very  fine,  they  eiij<>yed  their  ride  ex* 
tremely. 

"  Iq  the  reign  of  Louis  X III. ,'V  observed  Dr.  Walker, 
Versailles  was  only  a  smaH  village  i  but  thif  Plrince  built  hier^ 
a  hunting  seat  in  I63O.  Indeed^  no  range  of  country,  could 
be  more  ^vourablefor  the  sporti^  of  tl^  fieM  ?  aiid  the.mOf> 
narch  who  selected  it,  proved  how  much  he  understood  the 
nature,  and  r^lishj^d  the  pleasures  of  the  chase;  but  Ver^  , 
sailles  was  not  always  to  be  the  resort  of  sportsmen ;  anld 
Louis  the  Fourteenth,  whose  taste  was  eren  more  excellent 
than  his  ambition  was  unbounded,  bnilt  that  magnificent 
palace,  which  became,  the.  usual  residence  of  the  kings  of 
France." 

After  traversing ^anysuperb^artments,  they  were  shewn 
the  bed'room  of  the  unfortunate  queen  of  France,  and  the 
door  was  pointed  outio  them  through  which  the  infuriated 
mob  rushed,  in  order  to  stab  her  in  her  bed. 

"  Unfortunate  queen  1"  said  Doctor  Walker,  "what  a 
fate  was  there !  When  thy  proud  and  cbting  mother  placed 
the  map  of  Europe  before  thee,  and  bade  thee  chuse  what 
nation  should  call  thee  q-ueeny  little  did  ahe  think,  when  thou 
didst  point  to  France,  and  she  replied,  '  the  French  alone  are 
worthy  of  thee,  my  child,'  ah  little.dtd  she.thtnk  those  very- 
French  would  heap  the^  with  indignities^ treat  thee  with 
bitter  screen,  and  finally  condemn  thee  to>a  cruel  and  igno- 
minious death !" 

Edwahd.-- *f  Did  the  queen  point  >out  France  in  the 
map  of  Europe,  to  Maria  Theresa^  as  the  country  orer  which 
she  wished  to  be  queeni" 

Dr*  Walker,— r"  She  did;  and^the  empress  charmed 
lirith.her  choice, e|Bbi>aeeid  her  a&otionately,  and  highly  ap« 
proved  of  it,  as  you  may  suppose  by  her  answer.** 

EdwaHd.— «  Popr.thipgr' 
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The  serfiiit  who  was  shewing  them  the  palace,  reminded' 
them  they  were  standing  still,  and  I>r.  Walker,  whose  mind 
was  'fraught  with  things*  not  yet  forgotten,  started  from 
his  reverie,  and  mechanically  followed  their  conductor 
tiiroagh  suites  of  splendid  rdoms  and  halls  of  state. 

Edward  too  appeared  but  little  to  enjoy  the  sup^b  dis« 
phiy,  and  after  wandering  about  in  the  park  and  gardens 
for  some  time,  they  took  up  their  abode  in  the  village  for 
that  night,  and  the  next  day  proceeded  to  Estampes,  and  so 
on  to  OrleansI 

Orleans,  in  the  form  of  an  oval,  is  large,  ancient,  and  rich ; 
the  streets  are  spacious.  The  commerce  consists  in  wine, 
brandy,  com,  sheepskins  and  grocery  :  partrcularly  raw  sur 
gar  from  Nants  and  Rochelle.  It  supplies  Paris  and  the 
country  with  100,000  hundred,  weight  of  refined  sugar  annu^ 
ally.  In  its  environs,  which  are  pleasant,  is  the  noted  forest 
of  Orleans,  covering  about  100,000  acres,  and  planted  with 
oak  and  other  valuable  trees;  the  sales  of  the  timber  and  un- 
derwood produce  100,000  livres  annually. 

•*  What  a  beautifiil  river  is  the  Loire  >*'  said  Edward,  as 
diey  strolled  along  its  verdant  banks. 

*^  It  is  inde^,"  replied  his  tutor,  '<  and  in  its  course  it 
passes  many  great  towqs.  Le  Pay,  Nevers,  Orleans,  Bfbis, 
Tours,  Sauraur  and  Nantz  are  enriched  by  its  limpid  waters. 
Its  banks  are  very  fertile,  and  susceptible  of  great  improve'> 
Inent,  they  are  much  varied  with  small  hills,  which  are  co^. 
vered  with  vines ;  fruit  trees  of  all  kinds  are  so  numerous 
$hat  even  the  hedges  are  filled  with  them.  Near  its  confiur 
ence  are  many  salt  marshes,  which  are  very  productive." 

They  did  not  omit  contemplating  the  celebrated  statue 
of  the  Maid  of  Orleans,  which  is  placed  on  the  great  bridge. 

**  Joan  of  Arc  was  an  enthusiast  of  the  most  ardent  kind," 
observed  the  Doctor,  **  and  her  enthusiasm  had  its  origin^  in 
her  patriotism;  and  though  patriotism  isnot  indeed  enjoined 
*  as^  Christian  duty,  because  it  is  too  much  connected  with 
the  violent  passions,  and  too  often  with  destruction  to  be 
•i^ely  placed  in  a  code  of  benevolence  and  p^ce.  Yet  hu. 
i|i^  sympathy  has  always  acknowledged  it  to  be,  when  pure 
and  genuine^  a  sublime  feeling;  an  heroic  emotion  which 
great^souls  only  can^^rt//^  feel*."* 
.   Sir  Robert  Wa^ole,  in  hk  able  defence  against  the  oppo«. 

•  Tamer'f  ^glan.d,  jeOwi^a  I, 
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sftion  who  wished  him  to' be  dismis8e4  froni|  his  majesty's 

councils,  said,  that  *  patriots  sprung  up  Vtke  mushrooms;  I 

cobld  raise  fi%  of  them/  continued  he,  *  within  the  four  and . 

twenty  hours.   I  have  raised  many  of  them  in  a  night  \*     Not 

•uch  patriots  as  Joan  of  Arc  though" — 

♦«  No,  indeed,  Sir,'*  replied  Edward.  «  The  road  to  Bldis 

lies  along  the  north  banks  of  the  Loire,  I  think.  Sir.** 
Dr.  Walker.-^"  Yes;  and  thither  we  sliall  bend  our 

steps  to-morrow." 

Blois  is  a  very  ancient  and  handsome  town^  and  w^s  for- 
merly the  residence  or  the  kings  of  France*  Our  travellers 
were  peculiarly  struck  with  the  arrangements  of  the  streets' 
upon  the  side  of  a  hill,  in  rows  one  above  the  other,  forming 
a  beautiful  amphitheatre.  This  town  is  adorned  with  many^ 
fountains,  .and  a  fine  bridge.  It  has  also  a  manu&c'ture  of 
serges  and  ticking,'  and  carries  on  a  brisk  trade  in  wine  and 
brandy. 

From  Blois  they  traversed  a  beautiful  country,  until  they 
came  to  Tours.  Tours  is  surrounded  by  w  fertile  plain,  its 
bridge  over  the  Loire,  is  one  of  the  finest  in  Europe,  con*- 
Sfsting  of  15  elliptical  arches,  each  75  f^et  in  diameter.  It  has 
extensive  manufactures-  in  silk,  and  its  red  wine  is  in  great 
estimation. 

They  now  changed  their  course,  and  crossing  the  Loire^ 
they  proceeded  southward,  and  passing  through  Chatenhault 
they  at  length  reached  Poitiers,  capital  of  the  department  of 
Vientie,  and  familiar  to  an  English  reader  by  the  recqllectioi^ 
of  the  victory  gained  on  the  spot  by  Edward  the  Black  Prince^ 
over  John  king  of  France.  They  staid  at  Poitiers  ti^o  or 
three  davs,  in  order  to  inspect  the  Roman  antiquities,  whicll^ 
are  to  bS&und  in  this-  neighbourhood ;  among  which  an  am- 
phitheaL^*,  and  a  triumphal  arch  which  forms  one  of  the 
gates  of  the  city,  are  very  conspicuous.  It  is  a  very  pictu- 
resque town  from  the  intermixture  of  gardens  and  fields 
throughout  the  city.  Its  manufactures  are  stockings,  woollen 
caps,  gloves  and  combs.  On  approaching  Limoges,  Dr. 
Walker  was  struck  by  the  indigence  of  the  poor  people;  the 
principal  product  of  the  surrounding  country  is  rye.  These 
parts,  which  are  very  cold,  are  covered  with  woods  of  oheshut 
Pt^es,  and  contain  mines  of  lead,  copper,  tin  and  iron. 

In  this  part  of  France  the  cattle  are  of  a  beautiful  cream- 
colour  ;  indeed  one  part  that  was  anciently  called  the  Lmo^ 
m^  ifr  the  most  beautiful  part  of  France*     The  country  if 
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)^re  exUemdy  diversified.    The  Limofiiti  now  foraur  p9rt  of 
the  depar^nei^ts  of  Haute  Vienne  and  Corr^ge. 

Having  traversed  this  woody  regioQ»  tlie  face  of  the  couu- 
trj  again  changed,  and  it  assumed  a  mountainous  aspeicl 
to  the  west ;  Angoul^xne,  which  our  travellers  visited  ftom 
the  mere  association  pf  its  name  with  the  matrimonial  title 
ot*  the  daught^  of  Louis  XVI. »  is  ropoaQticaily.scated^on  a 
moMOtaioy  surrounded  by  rocks,  at  the  foot  of  which,  rpna 
the  Charente. 

.,  ^s  they  frequently  deviated  from  the  direct  road^  they 
irere  obl^ed  jto  put  up  occasionally  with  different  kinds  of 
conveyances.  Spmetimes  they  rode  horses,  sometimes  mules; 
sometimes  tliey  enjo^^ed  the  luxury  to  ^e  i<mnd  in  a  French 
-diligence^  where  mirth  and  good  humour  often  supply  the 
place  of  more  substantial  comforts,  at  least  according  to  the 
Jtaste  of  an  Englishman.  Oo^  day  being  seated  in  a  cabriolet^ 
Edward  said,  pointing  to  the  postillion,  who  had  particularly 
long  ears,  "  Voila  It  prince  des  anes** 

*^  Fie,  Edward,'*  said  the  Doctor;  but  before  hei could 
add  further  reproof, ^he  postillion  who  had  beard  him,  turned 
briskly  round,  with  a  smile,  and  replied,  ^^  jOtii,  Monsieur^  et 
voila  mes  st0ets,'*  pointing  with  his  whip  towards  his  mules; 
and  glancing  an  arch  look  into  the  interior  of  the  carriage  at 
the  same  time 

"  You  are  answered,  Edward,*'  said  the  Doctor,  "  and  , 
most  aptly.  It  is  dangeroi|s,  you  know,  to  play  with  edged 
^ools.  You  will  be  more  cautious  for  the  future." 
.  The  postillion's  sally,  together  with  the  agility  with  which 
be  sometimes  mended  his  whip,  sometiilaes  his  harness,  hi» 
saddle,  or  drove  with  a  stone  into  its  place  a  loose  j^n  which 
had  started  from  his  ancient  vehicle*  amusied  our^avellers 
extremely ;  and  when  they  arrived  at  Perigqeux^  they  almost 
felt  regret  at  parting  with  him. 

Perig^eux,  capital  of  the  department  of  Dordo^oe^  is  cele- 
l^rated  for  its  partridge  pies,  which  are  exported  to  all  parts 
of  Europe.  ^ 

Our  travellers  did  not  fail  to  visit  the  ruins  of  the  temple 
of  Venus,  and  the  Roman  amphitheatre,  which  still  remain 
in  this  vicinity,  as  proud  vestiges  of  Roman  grandeur.  From  . 
Perigueux  they  crossed  i*  beautiful  country,  and  reached 
Bourdeaux,  just  as  the  sun  appeared  sinking  into  the  bosom 
of  the  vast  Atlantic, 

Bourdeaux  ranks  among(»t  the  fir$t  cities  of  France  fo^ 
magnitude,  riches  and  beauty.     Large  vessels  come  up  to 
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the  quay,  and  it  is  said  to  export  annually  100,000  tons  of 
brandy  and  wine.  The  greater  part  of  the  latter  being  called 
by  the  English,  claret,  ;frov»  Ha  fine  transparent  colour.  The 
theatre  of  Bourdeaux  is  the  finest  in  France.  Bourdeaux 
possesses  peculiar  interest,  as  being  the  place  where  Louis 
XVIII  was  fii«t  publicly  proclaimed  king  in  France,  and 
where  the  Duchess  d'AngouIenie  exhibited  so  much  hero- 
ism when  Buonaparte  returned  from  E\\^^„ 

Toulouse,  by  its  canal,,  holds  a^  qommunication  with  the, 
Mediterranean,  and  by  the  Gai-onne  with  tlie  ocean.  It  i«, 
well  situated  for  commerce,  but  the  inhabitants,  bav^  m9c^, 
taste  for  literature  than  trade.  , 

"  Before  the  Revolution,*'  said  the  Elector,  **  tliere  were 
three  academies  in  Toulouse,  the  academie  of  sciences,  tha( 
of  inscnptions,  that  of  belles  kttres,  established  in  1746» 
That  for  painting,  sculpture  and  architecture  in  1750.  The 
most  ancient  and  most  interesting  was  that  called  Jctix  Fl^^ 
raiix. 

**  The  prizes  left  by  the  interesting  Clementi  tisture^Jille 
aussi  splritueUe  que  genereuse^  as  I  heard  one  of  her  coun- 
trymen call  her,  were  contended  for  by  the  Troubadours  of 
ancient  times,  with  all  that  ardour  and  zeal  with  which  they 
generally  pursued  their  romantic  and  poetic  calling. 

•*  These  Troubadours,"  continued  Doctor  Walker,  "wha 
appear  to  have  been  the  lineal  successors  of  the  Celtic  bardg^ 
had  followed  in  crowds  to  the  Holy  Land,  the  prjnces  and 
nobles  by  whom  they  were  patronised.  They  were  the  min- 
stfels  of  Provence, '  and  the  romance,  or  modern  heroic 
fable,  was  originally  written  in  the  Provencal  dialect,  theit 
the  most  polished  and  universal  of  any  modern  tongue. 
The  imaginations  of  these  roving  minstrels,  became  inflamed 
by  the  splendour  of  oriental  cities,  by  the  sumptuous  eqiUT 
pages  and  gorgeous  banners  displayed  upon  all  occasions  by 
the  Christian  as  well  as  pagan  knights,  by  their  heroic  bra- 
very and  daring  exploits  ia  actual  war,  and  by  the  skill  and 
address  they  displayed  in  tl^  more  peaceful,  but  occasionally 
ik)t  less  fniaUoiivrtamenL 
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SECTION  vni. 

JOURNEY  IH   THIt  SOUTH  OF   WRAVCE^ 

♦ 

CoNTiKuiNO  their  journey  op  the  south-side  of  the  Ga- 
ronne, they  crossed  that  river  at  Langan,  and  at  the  smail- 
tillage  of  keole  they  passed  the  night.    Tlie  venerable  rqins 
of  the  castle  of  tteole  are  seated  on  a  mountain  which  over- 
hangs the  river.     It  was  formerly  of  considerable  ponse- 
auencCy  knd  was  the  pl&ce  of  residence  of  Catherine  de  Me-. 
dici  in  many  of  her  excursions  to  the  south  of  France ;  and 
within  its  extensive  walls ,  she  had  several  interviews  with 
Henry  of  Navarre,  afterwards  king  of  France.     The  beauty 
of  the  scenery  from  Langon  to,  Toulouse  is  beyond  all  de- 
scription. Cherry-trees,  figs,  acacias,  poplars  and  elms  adorn 
the  valley ;  and  in  many  places  the  hills,  which  are  covered 
with  vineyards,  when  they  border  upon  the  river,  are  en- 
livened and  enriched  by  clusters  of  the  glowing  grape.     In 
the  middle  of  this  luxuriant  scenery  stands  Agen,  sheltered 
on  Uie  north  by  a  very  high  hill  called  le  Rocher  de  la  belle 
vue^  On  the  summit  of  which  is  a  convent ;  the  chapel  and 
some  adjoining  cells  of  which  are  scooped  out  of  the  rock. 
Agen  is  itself  a  poor  and  mean  town,  and  contains  but  one 
good  looking  building,  except  a  convent  of  Carmelite  Nuns. 
The  walls  of  this  building  are  exquisitely  painted  in  Chiaro 
Obscure,  and  over  the  altar,  which  is  very  beautiful,  fs  an. 
interesting  painting.     The  subject  is  that  of  a.  nun  sinking 
under  the  transports  of  holy  contemplation.     In  this  town 
Margaret  of  Valois,  wife  of  Henry  IV.  held  her  court. 

From  Agen  our  travellers  continued  their  journey  along, 
the  charming  banks  of  the  Garonne.  The  country  on  the  south 
of  the  Garonne  is  hilly  and  mountainous,  but  is  not  less  fertile, 
than  the  northern  shores  of  this  fine  river.  They  stopped  onci 
day  at  Auches,  in  order  to  view  the  fine  cathedral,  the  painted 
windows  of  which  are  only  to  be  rivalled  by  those  of  Gouda 
in  Holland.  The  buildings  of  this  town  are  in  general  mo- 
dern and  elegant,  and  its  situation  delightful.  It  stands  on. 
the  summit  and  declivity  of  a  very  steep  hill,  which  is  sur- 
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rowidied  bj  rising  grounds  on  every  side,  and  in  the  vallej 
beneath  runs  the  small  stream  of  Gers. 

Dr.  WaMcer,  struck  with  the  romantic  beautj  of  the 
scenery,  lingered  for  two  or  three  weeks'  in-  this  charming 
neighbourhood,  and  from  thence  4nade  a  lilfle  excursion  to 
Borege,  so  celebrated  for  its  medicinal  baths>  and  to  Bag- 
neresy  which  almost  rivals  Borage  in  reputation.  Bagnere»  is 
seated  at  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees,  at  the  end  ef  a  beautiful 
valley*  The  scenery  is-here  much  diversified.  On  one  side 
rise  the  towering  Pyrenees,  their  snowy  summits  lost  in 
the  ckluds;  while  oo'the  oth6r,  gentle  hills  and  vales  co« 
vered'  with  the  most  kixuriant  vegetation,  and  adorned  with 
romairtic  cottages,  present  a  mild  and  pleasitig.  contrast  to 
the  grandeur  and  subliitiity  of  the  opposite  mountains.  From. 
Bagn^res  they  proceeded  to  Tarbes,  where  they  only  stopu. 
ped  to.  change  horses,  and  they  arrived  the  $ame  evening 
at  Pau,  the  ancient  capital  of  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Na- 
varre. 

**  Do,  Sir,'*  said  Edward,  "let  us  visit  the  castle  where 
Henri  le  Grand  was  born/' 

**  With  all  thy  heart;"  replied  his  friend,  **  who  would 
not  visit  a  spot  consecrated  by  the  birth  of  so  great  a  man  ?'' 

In  one  of  the  apartments  they  were  shewn  a  whole  length 
portrait  of  his  motlter^  Jaite^  queen  of  Navarre;  her  dress 
resembles  very  much  that  worn  by  queen  Elizabeth;  another 
apartment  contained  a  portrait  of  Henry  when  a  boy,  and  aS 
length  they  reached  the  room  where  Henry  was  bom.  **  Many 
of  the  kings  of  Navarre  resided  in  this  castle,"  said  their 
guide,  **  one  of  these  was  so  extremely  beautiful,  that  lie  was 
christened  Francis  Phcebus;  at  the  age  of  sixteen^lhis  uttfor* 
tiina|(e  youth  taking  up  his  flttte»  he  was.  very  fond  of  music, 
be  no  sooner  put  it  to  his  mouth  than  be  declared  he  was 
poisoned,  and  in  two  hours  afterwards  he  expired." 

"  Did  DO  one  ever  ascertain  who  poisoned  him?''  enquired 
Edward. 

"  No ;"  replied  his  guide ;  "  but  he  was  succeeded  byhi* 
sister  Catherine  de  Foix."  • 

**  We  are  on  interesting  ground^''  observed  the  Doctor  as 
they  traversed  this  fertile  country  on  their  way  to  Orlhes ; 
**  indeed  OAC  can  scarcely  enume]:a(;e  the  spots  in  diis  neigh- 
bouphoodf  which  towards  the  con^closion  of  the  late. war, 
were  so  profusely  seined  with  humati  blood  I" 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  this  town  they  observed  a  great 
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diference  in  the  costume  of  the  peagantry,  which  Mroiigly 
resembled  that  of  the  Spanisli  peasantry ,.  and  the  language 
was  so  strongly  tinctured  with  the  basque fthsit  it  was  in.  many 
instances  umntelh'gible  to  our  traveUers.  The  only  object 
worthy  of  attention  in  this  place  was  the  castle,  which  is  sf- 
tuatea  on  a  high  hill,  commanding  an  extensive  view  of  the 
surrounding  plain.  The  sun  was  fast  sinking  behind  this  hill» 
when  our  travellers  strolled  to  ijts  summit.  1%  was  a  loveij 
evening,  the  dear  transpareiMt  ether  glowed  with  the  rich 
refulgence  of  the  setting  sun ;  every  breeze  was  hushed,  and 
DO  rude  sound  disturbed  the  calm  repose  which  reigned 
around.  Our  travellers  contemplated  in  silence  the  bewitch, 
ing  sofloess  of  the  scene,  which  the  gradual  approach  of 
twilight  rendered  every  moment  more  indistinct. 

^*  Can  yeu  net,  £dward»'^^  said  the  Sector,  ''  recoUeot 
some  h'nes  applicable  to  the  present  scene  V 

Edward. — <■  *  Now  came  still  evening  on,  and  twilight 
Dad  iQ  her  sober  .tivery  all  things  clad : 
Silence  accompanied ;  for  beast  and  bird. 
Those  to  their  grassy  coach,  these  to  their  nests 
Were  slunk :  all  bnt  the  wakefitl  nightingi^^ 
She  all  night  long  her  amovoos  descant  sang. 
Sileoce  was  pleaiecl ;  now  glow'd  the  firmameot 
With  living  sapptiires ;  Hesperos  that  I^d 
The  starry  host ;'  rode  brightest,  'till  the  moon 
Rising  in  cloudless  jti^jesty,  at  length 
Apparent  queen  unveird  her'  peerte^  I'g^t, 
And  o*er  the  dark  her  silver  mantle  threw.'  '^ 

Dr^  WalkkJi. — «  You  could  not  have  chosen  a  more  . 
beaiftifnl  or  more  apt  quotation,  Edward/' 
•    lliey  wiere  at.  this  moment  accosted  by  an  old  grey-hea^de4 
peasant-;  who  expressed  mtioh  surprise  at  seeing  our  tre« 
vellers  so  qaiei\y  seated  ann^ng  the  ruins.  ^ 

**  You  had  better  not  stay  there  my  friends,"  said  he  as 
he  passed  rapidly  on,  "  that  castle  is  haunted." 

Edward  ran  af^er  him,  **Stdp,"  said  he;  **  haunted  fby 
what?" 

*<  By^thegbost  of  a  young*  princess/'  replied  the  peasant, 
*V  who  Wad  munlered  then^.^>^ '  .         -    .1;        t 

Edward  eaffertv  requested  *  he  would  turn '  back  and  tiell 
them  thie  pliruculars;  bet^o  entraatiesxoukl  j>reviiil  upen 
the  peasant,  and  he  returned' ttK  Dr.  Walker,  lameiit'rt^  verf 
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madi  that  he  could  not  learn  the  legendary  tale  attached  to^ 
the  castle  of  Orthes. ' 

"  Sit  down  qaietly/'^xclaitnedhis  friend,  "and  I  will 
tell  you  the  origin  of  this  ghost  story.  Blanche^  a  youngs 
and  beautiful  princess,  daughter  to  John  king  of  Arragon 
and  Navarre,  became  heiress  to  the  Navarrois  crown  upon 
the  death  of  her  brother.  But  her  father  having  delivered 
her  into  the  hands  of heu*  younger  sister  Leonora,  countess  of 
St.  Foix,  the  latter  confined  the  unhappy  Blanche  tn  this 
castle,  and  at  length  caused  her  to  be  poisoned  in  the  year 
1464.  I  was  just  going  tf)  tell  ;^ou  this  story,  when  you 
scampered  away  in  sudi  a  hurry  after  the  old  peasant.  Now 
this  IS  foundation  enough  for  two  ghost  stories.  It  is  there- 
fore not  to  be  wondered  at  that  there  should  be  one." 

*^  There  seems  a  sort  of  fatality  attending  that  name  of 
St.  Foix,**  observed  Edwai^  "  Leonora  is  the  second  of 
that  name  which  is  associated  with  murder !" 

The^dew  beginning  t^  rise,  Dr.  Walker  proposed  return- 
ing home;  that  is  tp  say,  to  their  inn;  biit  the  word  home 
conveys  so  much,  and  is  sp  familiar  to  an  Englishman,  that 
if  a  British  sailor^  in  the  iqiddle  of  the  great  South  Sea,  is 
asked  where  lie  is  gQing»  he  will  answer^  Aome,  if  he  is  on  his 
way  to  England* 
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£KT&AKCB,I2ITO  SPAIN* 

Our  travellers  having  at  length  arrived  at  Bayonne,  thejr 
prepared  for  crossing  the  I^yrenees.  The  carriages  used  in 
this  part  of  the  country  are  neither  Qasy  nor  elegant,  but 
•they  are  indeed  the.  only  vehicle  suited  to  the  rough  road 
they  are  destined  to  traverse,  with  the  assistance  of  six 
mules.  These  animals  are  harnessed  with  cords  only  to  the 
shafts ;  and  their  sajsaqity  and  docility  are  astonishing ;  upon 
the  smallest  word  ^om  th^  chief  muleteer  they  ^top,  and 
are  guided  by  ^he  human  ygjce  alppe^  t^rpugh  the  windings 
and  turnings  of  the  roads  upon  these  ipo^ntains.  If  they  re- 
lax the  postillion  darts  -from  hia  s^t  upon  the  shaftsi  and 
when  they  prove  very  obstinate,  which  is  seldlom  the  case^ 
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he  aj^pliet  his  whip,  but  id  general  they  are  stioiulated  to 
exertion  by  his  voice  and  example,  for  he  will  run  briskly 
by 'their  nde  for  a  contiderabU  timet  and  then  with  do 
•mall  agility  resume  his  seat. 
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SPAIN. 
SECTION    I. 

ST.  SEBJISTIAIT. 

xl  AviNO  arrived  at  St.  Jean  de  'Lur,  they  then  crossed  a 
small  bridge  over  an  arm  of  the  sea,  and  proceeding  south- 
ward, they  reached  the  celebrated  Bidassoa,  immortalized 
in  the  last  war  by  the  celebrated  passage  of  the  British 
army  ;  and  in  former  times,  by  its  forming  the  gmall  isle  of 
Pheasants,  where  Cardinal  Mazarine  and  Don  Louis  de 
Haro  met  to  settle  the  preliminaries  of  the  peace  of  the 
Pyrenees,  and  the  articles  of  a  marriage  between  Louis 
XIV.  and  Maria  Theresa,  daughter  of  Philip  IV,  of  Spain. 

Dr.  Walker  and  his  pupil  were  charmed  with  the  delight- 
ful countiy  they  traversed  in  Biscay.  On  all  sides  neat 
lowns  and  villages  presented  themselves.  The  Biscayans 
enjoy  many  and  valuable  privileges,  w|iieh  are  not  partici- 
pated by  their  fellow  subjects.  The  northern  parts  of  Spain 
have,  in  a  great  degree,  retained  their  independence,  and 
the  Spanish  monarchs  have  always  been  tenacious  of  en- 
croaching upon  the  liberties  of  this  part  of  their  subjects. 
Every  hill,  every  valley  in  Biscay  is  richly  cultivated,  and 
the  inhabitants  are  the  most  cheerful  and  happy  in  the  Pe- 
ninsula. 

Our  travellers  could  not  refrain  from  visiting  St.  Sebas- 
tian, situated  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain,  surrounded  by  a 
strong  double  waif,  and  in  aH  other  respects  so  well  fortined, 
^at  it  was  thought  to  be  impregnable,  till  it  was  taken  by 
the  British  a^  the  tinie  they  drove*  the  French  out  of  Spam.    ' 
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"  Thd  particulars  of  that  siege  make  one  shudder,?^  said 
Edward,  "  the  French  boast  ver^y  much  of  their  engineers, 
as  being  superior  to  those  of  any  other  country,  but  I  think 
that  siege  must  have  convinced  them  we  are  equal  to  them, 
when  our  artiHery  fired  heavy  shot  over  the  heads  of  their 
own  countrymen,  and  within  eighteen  inches  of  their  hats/' 

Dr.  Walker. — "•*  I  will  grant  you  Edward,  that  the 
British  distinguished  themselves  particularly  in  Spain,  even 
at  sieges ;  but  it  is  in  the  open  field,  that  British  soldiers 
have  always  most  signalized  themselves.  And  this  may  be 
accounted  for  thus :  surrounded  as  England  is  by  the  stormy 
billows  of  the  ocean,  she  fears  b!it  little  the  attack  of  foes 
at  home.  Her  sons,  therefore,  have  no  opportunity  of  stu- 
dying the  art  of  fortification,  unless  they  go  abroad.  For- 
tification is^  a  science  to  be  acquired  by  intense  study ,  only, 
and  then  that  study  would  avatl  but  little,  unless  it  were  re* 
duced  to  practice.  Gibbon  says,  *  the  battles  won  by  lessons 
of  tactics  may  be  numbered  with  the  epic  poems  created 
from  the  rules  of  criticism.*  The  same  observation  may 
be,  in  part,  applied  to  the  capture  of  fortified  towns.  Bri- 
tish soldiers  are  .seldom  beat,  in  a  pitched  battle,  because 
personal  courage,  cool  intrepidity,  and  subordination  ta 
their  officers,  are  their  characteristic  features ;  and  a  body 
of  men  possessing  these  qualifications,  may  be  deemed  in- 
vincible, unless  overpowered  by  a  very  superior  force.  To 
use  the  words  of  Gibbon  again,  *  the  discipline  of  a  soldier 
is  formed  by  exercise  rather  than  by  study  ;*  and  he  goes  on 
by  saying,  *  the  talents  of  a  commander  are  appropriated 
to  those  calm  thoupfh  rapid  minds,  which  nature  produces 
to  decide  the  facte  of  natrons^nd  of  armies ;  the  former  (the 
discipline  of  a  soldier)  is  the  habit  of  a  life,  the  latter  th« 
glance  of  a  moment. 

'*  *  But  the  honours  of  war  are  at  all  times  evanescent  and 
mutable,  depending  sometimes  on  the  comparative  talents  of 
the  opposing  leaders,  sometimes  on  numerical  force  ;  some- 
times on  the  nature  of  the  country,  and, often 'on  the  acci- 
dents  of  disease,  want  of  supplies,  failure  of  co-operation, 
or  other  casualties  which  rarOck  both  skill  and  valour  *.' 

"  Spain,'*  continued  Dr.  Walker,  **  is  a-  country  thai 
has  become  pecuMarly  interesting  to  the  natives  of  Great 
Britain,  of  late  years.     The  peninsular  war  familiarized  it 

♦  TQraer*8  England. 
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to  erery  one,  wad  its  history  and  geography  have  been  more, 
perhaps,  discussed  wiiiiin  these  last  thirty  years,  than  they: 
have  been  since  tl^e  reign  of  Philip  II. 

**  The  early  history  of  Spain  is  generally  enveloped  in 
mystery,  and  is  replete  with  histories  no  less  marvdious  than 
that  of  Romulus  and  Remus.  There  is  scarcely  a  great 
town  in  the  peninsula  that  does  not  boast  a  hero  as  its  toua- 
der.  Many  of  the  Trojans  are  said  to  have  sailed  to  this 
fkr  distant  country  after  the  fall  of  their  '  sacred  city;'  and 
UJIysses  lumself,  it  is  affirmed,  was  driven  on  the  coast  of 
Portugal,  during  his  long .  and  wandering  banishment  from 
rocky  Ithaca.  Lisbon  even,  claims  him  as  its  original  founder. 
And  now  I  will  relate  to  you  a  marvellous  story,  which  out- 
does that  of  Romulus  and  his  brother,  for  the  fable  of  the 
'  wolf  is  considered,  you  know,  as  nothing  pore  than  that  a 
shepherd's  wife,  named  Lupa,  nursed  these  celebrated  twins. 

**  pne  of  the  native  Kings  of  Spain,  who  reigned  over  the 
Curetes  during  the  invasion  of  that  country  by  the  Trojans, 
(if  it  ever  did  take  place)  was  called  Gorgorius.  He  was 
a  prince  much  esteemed  for  many  private  as  well  as  public 
virtues.  But  virtue  itself,  among  the  heathen,  bordered  so 
closely  upon  vice,  that  we  must  not  be  surprised  to  find  the 
ftnner  often  degenerating  into  the  latter.  Gorgorius  stained 
u  life  of  virtue  by  his  cruelty  to  his  daughter  and  her  ille- 
gitimate  child  Abides^  He  ordered  his  unfortunate  grand- 
son to  be  exposed  to  wild  beasts,  but  they,  forgetting  their 
savage  nature  nourished  him  with  their  milk  ;  the  inhuman 
gruidfather  instead  of  relenting  at  this  unusual  spectacle^ 
ordered  him  to  be  thrown  into  a  path  where  a  large  number 
of  cattle  was  to  pass.  This  danger  he  also  providentially 
escaped,  but  the  miracles  that  had  hitherto  preserved  him, 
no^way  softened  the  unrelenting  heart  of  Gorgorius*  He 
now  commanded  that  he  should  be  thrown  to  hungry  dogs, 
and  this  scheme  failing  also,  the  young  prince  was  commit. 
ted  as  his  grandfather  supposed  to  a  watery  grave.  *  But  all 
things  which  were  used  to  do  him  harm,  refused  their  office/ 
The  waves  gently  wafled  him  to  the  shore,  and  a  doe  hap- 
pening to  lie  near  the  place,  the  child  crawled  to  it,  and 
received  from  the  gentle  animal  that  nourishment  which  pro- 
longed its  eventful  life.  Having  attained  the  age  of  man- 
hood he  still  continued  to  live  in  the  mountains^  supporting 
a  precarious  existence  by  acts  of  rapine  and  violence.  The 
inhabitants  made  several  ineffectual  effi^rts  to  take  him>.  but 
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he  appeared  to  have  imbibed  some  of  the  characteristic 
swiftness  of  his  foster-mother ;  for  if  he  were  observed^  for 
one  instant,  he  was 'out  of  sight  the  next.  Wearied  at 
length  by  liis  repeated  depredations^  they  kid  an  ambuscade 
ibr  him,  and  having  succeeded  in  this  enterprize,  they 
with  difficulty  secured  him,  and  carri^  hiia  to  Gorgoriu9^ 

*<  When  introduced  to  the  regal  presence,  he  appeared 
no  way  intimidated,  but  preserved  an  air  of  cpiKscious  dig*' 
nity.  Gorgorious  gazed  on  him  at  first  wi^  surprise,  then 
with  affection ;  but  when  by  some  peculiar  poarks  in  hi^  bodj^ 
he  recognized  in  the  person  of  oi^r  lawless  hero,  his*  own, 
grandson,  whom  he  had  so  often  exposed  to  a  cruel  death; 
he  appeared  for  a  short  time  overcome  by  various  and  agi- 
tated feelings ;  at  length,  however,  recovering  himself,  he 
stretched  out  his  arras  and  embraced  him,  in  the  most  a£fec^ 
donate  manner.  Our  poor  persecuted  wanderer  was  now 
acknowledged  as  the  grandson  of  Gorgorius,  and  treated 
with  all  the  respect  due  to  the  acknowledged  heir  of  the 
kingdom.  Gorgorius  gave  hiqi  the  name  of  Abides,  and  at 
the  death  of  the  former  he  succeeded  him,  and  reigned  for 
many  years,  with  particular  discretion. 

**  He  erected  tribunals,  instituted  many  wise  laws^  ap^ 
pointed  judges,  and  by  his  impartial  administration  of  jus- 
-tice;  he  became  the  darling  of  his  people.  AAer  a  long 
and  truly  glorious  reign  he  was  succeeded  by  his  posterity, 
of  whom  no  notice  is  taken ;  their  names  not  being  even 
mentioned  by  the  Spanish  historians*.  This  prince,  ac- 
cording to  the  accounts  by  the  Spanish  historians,  was  con- 
temporary with  King  David." 

Edward.^-**  Many  thanks,  Sir,  I  think  tlie  story  of 
Abides  exceeds  in  interest,  though  not  in  probability,  that 
^f  the  Roman  founder." 

Dr.  Wai^ker,— "  You  are  right  Edward." 

*  Mariana*8  Spain. 
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SECTION  11. 

GEVBRAL    VIEW  ^OF    SPAIfT. 

«*  Of  the  rorfiice  and  climate  of  Spffin,"  said  Di*.*Wal- 
ker,  as  they  traversed  the  fertile  hills  and  ji^ldins  of  Biscay, 
«*  nearly  aH  the  provinces  are  either  intersected  or  bounded 
by  lofty  mountains,  of  which  ^ve  large  chains,  chiefly  pri- 
mitive .  and  secondary,  traverse  this  country  from  west^  to 
east, -four  of  which  terminate  in  a  longitudinal  chain,  ^at 
connects  the  provinces  of  Granada  and  Biscay. 

**  Montserrat,  a  mountain  near  Barcelona,  in  Catalonia,  is 
famous  for  its  height'  and  hermitage,  to  which  pilgrims  re- 
port, to  implore  the  protection  of  the  Virgin  before  her  mi- 
raculous image.  The  whole  extent  of  this  mountain  is  sop- 
posed  to  be  about  twenty. four  miles  in  circumference,  con- ' 
sisting  chiefly  of  round  limestone^ firmly  conglutinated  with 
a  yellow  calcareous  earth  and  sand,  wKh  a  further  addition 
of  round  white  quartz,  streaked  with  red,  as  well  as  touch- 
stone, all  cemented  together,  and  forming  one  solid  mass* 
in  the  course  t>f  time,  however,  torrents  of  rain  have  washed 
away  the  earth,  formed  by  deconYposition,  and  have  split  the 
mountain  into  clefts  and  precipices  of  the  most  grotesque  and 
frightful  figures ;  whilst  other  parts  consist  of  immense  rocks, 
bare  and  blanched,  hi  forai  of  cones,  pillars,  and  jagged  frag- 
inents,  apparently  scaled  upon  one  another  to  the  height  of 
S,0(X)  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  On  the  summit  of  this 
lofly  mountain,  the  prospect  is  extensive  and  splendid.  The 
lower  part  of  the  niountain,  having  been  decomposed  sooner 
than  the  upper  parts,  and  converted  into  soil,  produces  corii^ 
vines,  and  olives ;  while  the  shelving  rocks,  facilitate  a  pas- 
sage to  the  summit,  and  exhibit  to  the  curious  botanist,  abore 
two  hundred  sorts  of  trees,  shl-ubs,  and  plants,  that  seem  to 
^  shoot  up  spontaneously.  The  direction  of  this  mountain  is 
from  east  to  west,  rather  visibly  inclining  to  the  west; 
twenty  miles  north-west  of  Barcelona. 

**  These  mountains  are  crowned  with  snow  a  few  weeks  in 
^  tlieyear.  In  its  neighbourhood,  to  the  north. west, ~^at  the 
village  of  €ardona,  is  a  hill  of  rock-salt,  three  miles  in  cir- 
cumference :  this  salt  is  manufactured  into  ornaments.  The 
rivers  are  lai^e,  rapid,  apd  numerous.  The  atmosphere  is 
tempered  by  breezes  from  the  high  elevations  and  surround- 
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ing  fm» ;  and  tl^iu^  the  south  is  ofleApardied  hyexceMsnre 
heaty  yet  the  air  mSpakn  is  said  to  be  the  most  saldbriousin 
Murope,  and  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  it  is  a  mat- 
ter of  indifference  with  the  peasants  whether  they  sleep 
under  a  roof  or  in  the  open  air." 

Dr.  WiiLKER.*^*^  llie  principal  quadrupeds  of  Spain  are 
hcrsesand  sheep,  the  latter  of  which  are  cocnputed  to  produce 
no  less  a  sum  ,than  80,000,000  reals  annually  to  the  Spanish 
goveniment,  but  are  nevertheless  the  cause  of  nmch  se^ioln 
evil.  As  however  England  and  France,  cultivate  the  breed  of 
these  merinos,  (the  latteririth  greater  success  than  the  for- 
mer) it  is  to  be  presumed  Spain,  in  the  course  of  time,  will 
find  it  more  to  her  interest  to  attend  to  the  art  of  agricul- 
tiue  than  she  does  at  present.  Within  these  hundred  years 
wool  has  doubled  its  price,  while  corn,  whidi  is  so  trouble- 
some  and  so  precarious,  has  very  little  increased  in  Value. 
Sheep  are  by  far  the  most  prt^able  possession  a  man  can 
have  in  Spam;  and  while  this  continues  the  case,  few  per- 
sons will  be  found  so  disinterested  as  to  relinqui^  their  own 
fbr  the  public  good.  The  Spanish  sheep  are  £ed  upon  the 
mountains  during  the  summer  months,  and  when  tne  cold 
weather  sets  in  they  are  driven  to  the  fertile  plains  of  Estre- 
n^adura  and  Andalusia*  These  flodu  are  under  th^  direo* 
tii|^  of  a  particular  society  of  persons,  called  the  M^Ma^ 

The  Mesta  is  composed  of  Uie  grandees,  heads  iof  rich  mor 
jsasteries,  large  proprietors  of  flocks,  and  opulent  individuals^ 
who  unite  together  in  preying  upon  the  welfare  of  the 
country  at  hirge.  What  onginally  began  from  necessity, 
hag  been  continued  from  t^e  selfish  policy  of  ^he  wealthy 
part  of  the  inhabitants  of  Sj^n.  The  pasturages  Uiat  feed 
these  sheep  are  let  at  the  lowest  possible  rent,  and  the  or- 
dinances of  the  Mesta  having  fixed  a  breadth  of  forty  tenses 
as  a  road  through  which  the  sheep  are  to  pass ;  the  propri- 
etot's  of  the  land  are  consequently  inci^citated  from  reap- 
ing the  advantages  of  the  otherwise  luxuriant. soil  Of  Estre- 
mmlura.  In  the  month  of  October  they  be^n  th«r  journey 
and  travel  in  flocks  of  1000  or  1 200,  under  the  guidance  A 
two  shepherds,  proceeding  gradually  to  the  sonll^vard ;  and 
in  tlie  month  cMf  May  ^ley  retrace  their  stefMi  to  the  jMrth^ 
ward.  At  that  period,  the  great  fike  of  sheep-shearittgtakts 
place ;  this  op^ation  is  performed  in  large  buflding^,  ea&ed 
tsquieilast  capable  of  f;oiftaining  whole  flocks  of  finift  £A)r, 
or  even  60,000  sheep.    On$  hundred  and  twealgr  me  pec^ 
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seni^are  allotted  to  1000  animals.  >  Some  part  of  thewool  is, 
immediately  carried  to  the  diifereht  sea-ports  for  exportation 
mnxoashedf  while  another  part  is  -sent  to  certain  stations, 
where  there  are  proper  persons  csHled  -ApaHadores^  who 
cleanse  and  purify  it  in  the  following  manner.  They  know 
at  the  first  glance  what  part  of  the  sheep  the  different  flocks 
belong  to,  each  sheep  producing  wool  of  three  distinct  quali- 
ties ;  this  separation  being  accomplish ed,  it  is  beaten  about 
to  gpt  nd  of  the  c|ust,  and  is  then  conveyed  into  pits  three 
or  four  feet  deep,  into  which  boiling  water  flows  from  an  im- 
mense cauldron ;  here  it  is  stirred  about  in  every  direction, 
and  i^ter  it  is  tolerably  cleansed,  it  is  taken  out,  and  placed 
upon  hurdles,  and  those  parts  which  are  still  clotted  with 
dirt  are  taken  away  with  the  hand ;  a  second  washing  com- 
pletely cleanses  it.  The  hurdles  are  thdn  placed  in  a  narrow 
aqueduct,  through' which  runs  a  current  of  cold  water.  One 
man  thrown  it  in,  while  five  others  receive  and  trample  upon 
It,  tiU  it  is  quite  clean;  it  is  then  wrung  dry,  and  placed 
upon  a  stone  shdf  to  drairt;  after  which  it  is  exposed  to  ^ 
sun  for  three  or  four  days  in  the  surrounding  meadows,  until 
every  particle  of  moisture  is' absorbed.  When  well  dried,  it 
is  put  into  large  sacks,  on  which  are  two  marks,  one  indicat- 
ing the  quality,  and  the  other  the  name  of  the  flock  which 
produced  it. 

7  he  wool  which  is  most  employed  in  Spain  (at  Guada- 
laxara  in  particular)  in  the  fine  manufactures,  is  that  of  the 
Esciirial,  Negretti,  and  the  Chartreuse  of  Paular. 

Wolves  are  the  only  beasts  of  prey  with  which  Spain  is 
annoyed  ;  but  she  suffers  much  from  the  locust,  a  most  de- 
structive little  animal  which  soihe  times  appears  in  such  pro- 
digious  numbers  as  to  darken  the  air. 

Esparto  grass  is  plentiful  on  the  coast,  it  is  made  into 
ropes,  carpets,  mats,  chair  bottoms,  &c.  In  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Barcelona  and  Alicant  are  extensive  plantations  of 
'Mlsola  Jhtioa,  iirom  the  ashes  of  which  are  annually  pro- 
duced many  thousands  tons  of  barilla^  an  alkali  much  used  in 
the  maniifiEfccturing  of  dodp.  ^ 

"  Lhave  ofiten  been  much  surprised,"  said  Edward,  "  that 
Spain,  possessing  so  many  natural  maritime  advantages,  has 
never  become  a  great  naval  nation.'' 

'    Dr.  Walker *•  No  nation  where  the  government  is  so 

deq^tic  m  it  is  in  Spain,  can  in  my  opinion  become  a  ^eat 
naval  power. 
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"  The  spirit  of  navigation  seems  intimately  connected  with 
that  of  liberty.  Great  Britain  and  Holland  have  ever  distin- 
guished themselves  by  their  maritime  exploits,  and  America 
bids  fair  to  dispute  with  the  old  world  the  palm  of  victory 
on  the  ocean.  Spain  has  several  fine  ports :  Bilboa,  ^St.  An- 
doro,  and  Santillana,  the  birth-place  of  the  renowned  Gil 
Bias,  and  his  no  less  renowned  uncle  Gil  Pe/ez.  In  Gal- 
licia,  Ferrol,  Vigo,  and  Corunna,  where  the  wreck  of  Sir 
John  Moore's  army  embarked  in  the  face  of  the  French 
army. 

"  Cadiz  is  large,  opulent,  and  the  chief  emporium  of  Spa- 
nish American  commerce.  It  is  situated  on  an  island,  which 
forms  a  capacious  bay  with  the  continent.  It  is  55  miles 
south  by  west  of  Seville. 

**  Malaga  i&  noted  for  delicious  grapes  and  figs* 
"  Alicant  is  small,  but  rich  in  wine  and  fruits.  It  has  an  ex  - 
tensive  trade.     The  English,  Dutch,  and  Italians  have  rei^i- 
dent  consuls  here. 

"  Carthagena  has  the  best  harbour  in  the  kingdom  ;  in  its 
gulf  vast  (quantities  of  mackarel  are  caught. 

*»  Tariffa,  where  the  Moorish  general  of  that  name,  first 
landed ;  Algesiras,  which  belonged  formerly  to  the  traitor, 
Count  Julian,  who  betrayed  his  country  to  the  Moors. 
<*  Tarragona  celebrated  for  its  defence  during  the  last  war. 
*'  The  streets  of  Barcelona  are  narrow,  but  the  churches 
rather  rich  than  beautiful.  The  inhabitants  are  very  indus- 
trious, and  have  extensive  commercial  connexions  with 
France,  England^and  Denmark.  They  manufacture  silk, 
cotton,  wool,  and  cutlery.  On  the  north  west  is  the  cele- 
brated Montserj-at,  the  highest  hill  in  Spain. 

"  These  are  all  capital  sea-ports,  and  it  seems  astonishing 
that  in  enumerating  so  many,  where  there  is  a  considerable 
degree  of  industry  and  trade,  that  Spain  is  still  far  from 
being  either  a  great  naval  or  commercial  power."        ^ 
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SECTION  III. 

CHARACTER  AtHt}  MANNERS. 

Ths  general  character  of  the  Spanidrds  is  strongly  tinc- 
tured with  indolence^  except  when  it  is  excited  by  any  ex- 
traordinary circumstance  ;  then  indeed  its  energies  are  not 
inferior  to  that  of  any  other  nation. 

At  a  bull-fight  the  Spaniard  exhibited  the  strongest  feel, 
ings  of  delight ;  the  pleasure  he  took  in  this  barbarous  sport 
bordered  on  enthusiasm.  But  his  amusements  and  sports  ia 
general,  are  tame  and  supine  to  a  great  degree. 

£dwaro. — **  The  buH-%hts  were  abolished,  I  think^  by 
Charles  IV.  were  ihey  not,  Sir  ?" 

Dr.  Walk  er.— -**  Yes :  I  shall  therefore  give  you  a  short 
account  of  them.  In  several  parts  of  Spain  there  were  for- 
merly waste  pasturages,  called  Vaidios^  set  apart  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  feeding  these  courageous  animate.  In  the  neigh- 
Dourhood  of  Salamanca  was  one  of  these  districts,  which 
$upplied  the  arenas  of  V^alladolid  and  Madrid.  Bull-fighting 
was  quite  a  science,  and  one  of  the  celebrated  Torreadors^ 
persons  who  killed  the  bulls  in  these  fierce  e'ncounters,  wrote 
a  book  upon  the  subject.  The  arense  is  a  kind  of  circus,  witk 
seats  round  it,  placed  one  above  the  other.  The  entertain- 
nieujt  began  by  the  parade  of  the  lancers  (horsemen)  hand- 
somely mounted  and  dressed  in  a  full  Spanish  costume;  and 
the^cWof,  (those  who  fight  on  foot)  round  the  arena ;  after 
some  little  time  an  alguazil,  in  a  black  robe  and  a  large  wig, 
made  his  appearance,  and  asking  either  the  governor  or 
corregidor,  when  the  combat  should  begin,  gave\he  appoint- 
ed signal,  and  then  made  a  hasty  retreat.  The  door  of  the 
•hed  which  contained  the  animal  was  then  opeif ed,  and  the 
noble  bull  appeared.  Stunned  by  the  noisy  exclamations  of 
the  spectators,  and  instantly  attacked  by  the  Picadores  with 
their  long  lances,  he  rushed  boldly  to  tiie  combat,  and  the 
tjinoffending  horses  were  generally  the  first  to  feel  the  effects 
of  his  rage.  If  it  so  happened  that  the  horse  should  fall,  the 
danger  of  his  rider  was  averted  by  the  Chulosi  who  shaking  va - 
xioiis  coloured  stufi^  before  the  bull,  attiracted  his  attention,  and 
dexterously  avoided  the  danger  which  it  is  now  their  turn  to 
brave.    After  the  Picadores  had  tormented  the  poor  animri 
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Kifficiently,  they  left  him  to  those  on  foot,  who  were  pre- 
pared as  the  bull  approached  them,  to  plunge  into  his  necl^ 
by  two  and  two,  a  kind  of  arrow,  at  the  end  of  which  were^ 
fastened  various  coloured  papers.  When  this  tragedy  had 
been  exhibited  lone  enough  for  the  amusement  of  the  spec* 
tators,  a  cry  was  raised  for  the  matador  who  alone  approached 
the  now  exhausted  but  still  undaunted  animal.  The  matador 
held  a  kind  of  banner  in  his  band  which  he  shook  before 
him.  While  this  single  combat  continued,  the  voices  of  the 
spectators  gradually  subsided  toasu^ensive  and  awful  calm, 
The  decisive  blow  being  however  given  by  the  Torreador 
(or  matador)  shouts  of  applause  burst  from  the  lips  of  the 
spectators  at  the  death  or  a  noble  and  inoffensive  animal. 
Three  mules,  ornamented  with  bells  and  streamers  were  then 
broughtin>  and  being  fastened  to  the  horns  of  the  prpstrate 
bull,  dragged  him  from  the  scene  o(  blood,  to  make  room  for 
another  devoted  victim. 

<*  In  Portugal  the  principal  actor  is  lie  who  rushes  between 
t^e  horns  of  the  bull,  an  act  that  requires  considerable  agi. 
lity,  great  presence  of  mind,  and  an  uncommon  share  of 
muscular  strength.  In  this  posture  he  is  carried  about  the 
ring  by  the  enraged  animal,  amidst  the  shouts  of  the  audience 
until  the  rest  of  the-  combatants  rescue  him,  by  overthrowing 
the  bull,  which  becomes  their  property. 

Edward.—**  What  a  barbarous  sport!  indeed  I  can 
hardly  call  it  sport.'' 

Dr.  Walker.— '<  It  is  the  remains,  no  doubt,  of  the  old 
Roman  shews  of  gladiators  and  wild  beasts.  I  am  sorry  tq 
say  that  our  own  country  has  two  no  less  repugnant  to  the 
feelings  of  humanity— I  mean  bull-baiting  and  cock-fighting. 
Now  there  is  a  degree  of  heroism  in  the  bull  fights,  although 
it  is  tinctured  with  the  savage  spirit  of  the  times  in  which  it^ 
originated,  that  absorbs  the  attention  of  the  spectators,  even 
of  those  who  come  only  to  condemn.  The  cavaliers  require 
great  dexterity,  agility,  and  presence  of  mind  in  attacking 
their  enemy;  but  in  a  bull  bait  the  poor  animal  is  confined 
and  deprived  of  half  its  natural  means  of  defence.  The  man 
who  dares  to  unpin,  as  it  is  called,  the  bull,  is  the  only  per- 
son who  can  have  the  least  claim  to  courage ;  for  such  is  the 
sSavage  nature  of  the  bull-dog,  that  when  he  has  caught  the 
bull  by  the  nose,  force  alone  can  make  him  quit  his  hold. 

V  The- Spaniards  have  one  athletic  amusement,  called  El 
juegode  la  oorra.    In  this  sport  there  ajpe  some  faint  trace! 
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of  the  ancient  athletic  games  of  the  Romans  also.     I  mean 
iharoftheZ>M«/5/* 
-    •  Edward. — "  It  is  then  something  like  throwing  quoits.*? 

Dk.  Walker. — **  With  this  diflTerence ;  the  Spanish  game 
requires  more  strength  than  the  latter,  since  it  consists  of 
throwing  an  iron  bar  of  considerable  weight  to  a  certain  dia- 
tance.  Another  game  more  insipid  than  the  former,  is  much 
in  vogtie  among  them.  Several  men  sit  down  in  a  circle, 
and  holding  up  one,  twQ,  three,  ia  short,  as  many  fingers  as 
they  please,  call  out  rapidly  the  number  thus  held  up. 

^'  The  Spaniards  are  fond  of  theatrical  entertainments  ; 
and  though  the}'  themselves  are  not  very  celebrated  for  mu- 
sical composition,  they  are  great  admirers  of  the  Italian ; 
they  have,  however,  one  national  air,  which  is  forbidden  to 
be  played  at  certain  times,  I  mean  that  of  the  Fandango^  for 
I  am  told  it  is  so  bewitching  in  its  effects  upon  the  natives, 
that  if  they  were  to  hear  it,  even  when  at  their  devotions, 
they  would  after  a  short  time,  jump  up  and  begin  to  danoe.'* 

Edward.—"  Pray,  Sir,  what  are  the  Alcaydi,  so  often 
mentioned  in  Gil  Bias,  and  the  Sancta  Hermandad  V* 

Dr.  Walker. — **  The  Alcaydi  de  Ordinario,  answers  to 
our  justice  of  the  quorum  ;  and  the  Alcaydi  Pedario  to  our 
constables.  The  office  of  the  latter  is  to  take  up  delinquents, 
and  to  execute  the  ordei^s  of  the  Corregidor.  These  officers 
•  are  sometimes  elected  by  lot  in  the  provinces,  and  are  some- 
times appointed  by  the  Camera  of  the  Tjouncil  of  Castile. 
The  Alcades  Mat/ores ;  or  CorregidorSf  are  the  superior  officers. 
Besides' these  three  classes,  there  is  also  another  of  the  deno- 
mination of  Corregidors,  which  are  confined  to  Madrid  and 
Seville.  These  officers  cannot  be  lawyers,  are  simple  over- 
seers of  the  police,  who  superintend  all  affairs  of  the  corpo- 
ration, regulate  bull  feasts,  &c.  The  Sancta  Hermandad  is 
nothing  more  than  a  fraternity,  or  provincial  police,  dispersed 
throughout  Castile,  whose  object  is  to  watch  over  the  safety 
of  the  country,  and  to  prosecute  all  di^sturbers  of  the  public 
peace.  It  was  first  established  in  the  reign  of  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella.  They  have  plenty  of  employment  just  now,  since 
the  Guerillas  have  become  so  formidable ;  but  what  could 
thh  Sancta  Hermandad  effect  against  a  body  of  men,  who  sel- 
dom appear  in  a  less  number  than  two  or  three  thousand 
men  ?*' 

Tolosa,  where  our  travellers  next  stopped,  is  pleasantly 
seated  in  a  valley,  and  is  celebrated  for  its  manufacture  of 
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sword  blades.  Hamg  crossed  tbe  beautiful  plain  in  which 
it  stands,  ^hey  ascended  with  difficulty  the  ascent  of  Taljnas', 
and  at  length  reached  Vittoria ;  a  spot  more  cekbrated  for 
the  decisive  victory  gained  by  the  allies  over  Joseph  Buona* 
p^rte,  than  for  that  gained  many  years  before  by  a  king  of 
the  Visigoths,  vfho  gave  it  the  name  of  Victoria,,  or  Vitto- 
ria. The  surrounding  country  is  extremely  fruitful,  and  is 
richly  diversified  by  vineyards  arid  corn  fields. 

At  Vittoria  they  were  detained  some  time  by  the  severity 
of  the  weather,  the  winter  having  now  set  in  with  unusual 
rigour ;  and  Dr.  Walker  having  taken  a  violent  cold,  he  was 
obliged  to  give  up  all  thoughts  for  the  present  of  continuing  . 
his  journey.  He  experienced  many  civilities  and  attentions 
from:  the  inhabitants,  to  several  of^hom  he  had  letters  of  in- 
troduction ;  the  principal  of  these  was  the  superior  of  a  Fran- 
ciscan convent,  who  visited  them  very  regularly,  and  who, 
when.  Dr.  Walker  was  in  a  state  of  convalescenoe,  invited 
Uiem  to  spend  a  day  or  two  in  his  convent.*  The  Doctor 
accepted  his  invitation  with  pleasure,  and  they  accordingly 
took  up  their  abode  in  the  Franciscan  convent.  The  monkis 
had  a  good  library  and  some  fine  paintings,  among  which 
was  one  of  the  founder  of  the  order,  which  Edward  mistook 
for.  a  Chrisj;* 

,    ^V  No,"  said  the  superior  of  the  monastery,  ^*  it  is  thcv 
portrait  of ,  our.  founder. " 

•    Edward  apologised  for  the  mistake,    and  the  subject 
dropped.. 

The  Doctor  informed  Edward  that  these  monks  are  gene- 
rally supposed  to  have  settled  in  England  about  the  year 
1224'y  and  h^d  their  first  house  at  Canterbury;  from  whence 
they  rffinoved  to  London.  Christ^s  Hospital  originally  be7 
kinged  to  them,  until  it  was  converted  by  Henry  VI,  into  a 
charitable  institution  for  the  eduqation  and  support  of  a  cer- 
tain number  of  youths,  who  are  instructed  in  every  kind  of 
useful  knowledge,  according  to  their  several  abilities.  The 
weather  having  become  a  little  warmer.  Dr..  Walker  ven- 
tured to  take  a  walk,  accompanied  by  the  good  Abbe.  The 
streets  of  Vittoria  are  shaded  by  fine  trees,  which  in  the 
sun^mer  present  a  most  delightful  and  cool  retreat  from  the 
rays  of  the  sun.  In  their  peregrinations  through  the  city 
^with  their  monastic  friend,  they  had  an  opportunity  of  parti- 
cularly witnessing  the  profound  respect  with  whid)  the  clergy 
are  treated  in  Spain.     Wherever  the  Abbe  appeared,  the  in. 
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liflbitaots  ahraji  ga?«  him  the  wall;  aocneliiiies  tbejr  lamA 
h»  hands,  and  sometimai  the  skirU  of  hia  garment.  ■ 

**  But  joa  nraat  observe,  Edward/'  said  the  Doot^^  in 
answer  to  an  obsenration  made  by  his  pupil  upon  this  sub* 
jecty  **  that  this  respect  is  not  confined  to  men  in  the  Abb^  s 
rank.  There  is  a  poor  monk  on  the  other  side  of  the  way, 
who  k  bagging,  to  whom  they  pay  the  same  devoted  at- 
tention/* 

Dr.  Walker  having  quite  recovered  his  indispodtioo,  they 
recommenced  their  journey,  and  passing  through  the  villages 
of  Cuella  and  Armision,  they  arrived  at  Miranda;  they  now 
entered  a  rocky  country,  beyond  which  they  traversed  sev^ 
ral  extensive  plains,  tolerably  cultivated;  but  upon  arriv- 
mg  at  Bibiesca,  the  scene  changed;  all  here  was  barren^ 
parched,  and  gloomy.  In  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
Burgos,  there  are  indeed  a  few  agreeable  promenades  planted 
with  trees;  but  the  town  itself  is  extremely  uninviting;  and 
except  the  cathedral  contains  no  object  wortl^  c^  arresting 
a  traveller's  steps.  The  picture  of  the  Virgin  clothing  the 
infiuit  Jesus,  in  one  of  the  chapek  of  the  cathedral,  is  verf 
fine.  The  merits  of  this  painting  are,  however,  rivalled, 
by  a  miradulous  image.  In  the  suburbs  of  the  city,  on  the 
o^lKisite  side  of  the  Arlangon,  which  Dr.  Walker  and  hhi^' 
jrapil  went  to  see.  They  were  introduced  into  a  small  chapel 
wiUi  great  solemnity,  where  the  crucifix  is  concealed  behind 
three  curtains,  which  are  slowly  drawn  aside,  one  after  the 
^ther.  This  obscure  chapel  was  adorned  with  numerous 
silver  candlesticks;  and  the  common  people  of  the  town  firmly 
believe  that  the  beard  still  grows. 

From  Burgos  they  proceeded  through  a  dreary  country, 
till  they  arrived  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Vdencia,  where  the 
soil  is  remarkable  fbr  its  fertility.  From  Dtienas,  which  is 
seated  on  a  hill,  the  country  becomes  again  barren,  and  our 
travellers  saw  with  delight  the  steeples  of  Valladolid  rising 
above  the  horizon,  which  they  flrat  discovered  on  quitting 
^  the  village  of  Cabezon. 

'**  Tha  Spanish  peasantry  would  vie  with  the  ancients  in 
running/'  observed  the  Doctor,  as  a  youth  of  about  seven- 
teen, outstripped  the  steady  pac6  of  their  mules ;  '*  but  the^ 
are  accustomed  to  endure  fetigue  and  hardships  from  thetr 
childhood.  They  never  sleep  in  a  bed  till  they  are  married, 
•nd  you  observed  this  morning  the  son  of  our  host  stretched 
by  the  stable  door,  th^e  I  found  he  had  passed  the  night ;  it 
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•appetirecl  perfectly  immaterial  to  him  whether  he  slept  under 
cover  or  not  when  the  weather  is  tolerably  mild ;  but  I  have 
not  iieard  you,  Edward,  make  any  observations  as  to  the 
cleanliness  of  the,  Spaniards,  or  the  very  great  accommoda- 
tions we  meet  with  at  the  inns  where  we  have  stopped." 

Edward  smiled. t-"  Why,  no,  Sir,"  he  replied,  *«  the 
fact  is  this :  when  I  was  in  Paris,  the  capita]  of  a  great 
empire,  it  seemed  natural  to  expect  certain  accommdda- 
tions*  But  here,  when  all  appear  alike  insensible  to  lux- 
ury and  comfort,  it  would  be  folly  to  expect  any  accommo- 
dation beyond  that  of  shelter  from  the  mclemencies  of  the 
weather ;  besides.  Sir,  I  am  rather  more  of  a  philosopher 
than  you  suppose;  and  although  my  bed  consisted  of  a  huge 
straw  mattrass  placed  upon'  two  trussels,  with  a  thin  one  of 
the  same  nature  as  a  coverlid,  I  slept  very  soundly  last 
night." 

«*  Thanks  to  the  fatigues  of  the  day  for  that,'*  replied  his 
(Hend.  **  Now  I  honestly  confess  that  I  did  not  sleep  at 
all ;  for  what  with  mosquitoes,  who  fluttered  over  me,  and 
other  agreeable  gentry,  which  amused  themselves  in  the  bed 
with  me ;  together  with  the  agreeable  clattering  of  the 
rats  over  our  head,  and  the  dirt  they  scattered  upon  my 
face,  through  the  roof,  (which  you  must  have  observed,  was 
composed  of  cane  only,)  I  never  closed  my  eyes  ;  but  yet, 
though  I  was  vexed  at  being  thus  disturbed,  I  could  not  help 
smiling  at  your  ^I'owsy  and  reiterated  ejaculations,  as  the 
musquitoes  roused  you  into  a  state  of  transitory  sensibility. 
I  congratulate  you,  however,  on  your  accommodating  and 
somniferous  powers." 


SECTION    IV. 

VALLADOLID   AND   SALAMANCA.       ^ 

Oir  their  approach  to  Valladolid,  they  observed  great 
quantities  of  madder^  which  is  successfully  cultivated  in  a 
part  of  its  environs,  as  well  as  in  the  provinces  of  Burgot 
and  of  Segovia,  in  the  Asturias,  Andalusia,  Arragon  and 
Catalonia. 

This  root  tinges  water  a  dull  red  colour,  and  spirits  of  wine 
a  de^  bright  red.    When  eaten  by  animals  i^t  stains  even. 
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their  most  solid  bones.  Cows  iare  remarkably  fond  of  the 
plant ;  and  when  they  freely  eat  of  it  their  milk  becomes 
red,  yet  the  cream  which  it  affords  makes  a  yellow  butter. 

Madder  is  a  substance  very  extensively  used  in  dyeing, 
not  only  on  account  of  its  yielding  a  fine  red  colour,  but  also 
M  forming  a  first  tint  for  several  other  simdes.  It  is  em* 
ployed  in  the  preparation  of  the  Adrianople  red,  which  pos- 
sesses a  peculiar  degree  of  brightness.  The  madder  lised 
for  dyeing  cottons  in  the  East  Indies  is  in  some  respects  dif- 
ferent from  that  cultivated  in  Europe.  And,  in  the  neigh* 
bourhood  of  Smyrna,  and  in  the  island  of  Cjrprus,  a  kind  of 
madder  is  grown  which  afibrds  a  peculiarly  bright  and  beau- 
.tiful  colour. 

*<  What  a  fine  avenue  that  is  ;*'  exclaimed  Edward,  **  it 
is  really  superbe^  and  these  cross  walks  which  are  so  crowded 
.  with  people,  present  quite  a  novel  scene ;  and  yet.  Sir,  such 
a  number  of  persons  parading  the  beautiful  walks  of  Ken- 
sington gardens,  have  a  much  more  pleasing  effect.  The 
men  in  their  long  dark  cloaks,  and  the  women  in  their  black 
veils,  appear  so  gloomy." 

Ai  their  carriage  drove  leisurely  through  the  avenue,  they 
could  witli  ease  contenoplate  the  dark  and  expressive  coun- 
tenances of  the  natiyjBs'.  /  ' 

*•*  At  a  period,.*'  said  jtbe  Doctor,  *'  when  Spain  acted  sach  a  grand 
part,  when  the  disco veted  and  conquered  the  New  World;  when,  not 
satisfied  with  domineenng  over  a  great  part  of  Europe,  slie  agitated 
-  and  conVulied  the  otber^  either  by  intrigues  or  by  'military  enterprises ; 
at  this  period,  the  Spaniards  became  intoxicated  with  that  national 
pride  which  breathed  in  tlieir  exterior,  their  gestures,  their  discourse, 
and  their  writings.  As  it  then  existed,  it  gave  them  an  air  of  grandeur, 
which  was  overlooked  at  least  by  those  whom  it  did  not  inspire  with 
respect  Bat  by  a  concurrence  of  unfortunate  circumstances,  thU 
splendour  is  eclipsed ;  yet  the  pretensions  for  which  it  formed  an  excuse 
have  survived.  The  Spaniard  of  the  sixteenth  century  has  disappeared, 
but  his  mask  remains.  Hence  that  proud  and  grave  exterior  which 
distinguishei  them  still  in  our  days.   ^ 

*'  But  this  pride,  whicl)^ would  be  noble  if  more  moderate;  this  gra- 
vity, which  always  deceives  and  sometimes  repulses ;  are  conipensated 
by  very  estimable  qualities;  or  rather,  they  are  the  source  of  them. 
Indif idaal  as  well  as  national  pride  elevates  the*  soul,  and  guards  it  ~ 
against  meanness;  and  such  is  the  effect  of  Spanish  pride.  There  are 
in  Spain,  as  elsewhere,  vices  and  crimes ;  but  tbey  wear  in  general  tfaia 
pvominent  feature  of  the  Spanish  character.  It  is  to  be  perceived  even 
in  a  dungeon,  and  under  the  tatters  of  misery.  It  even  balances  to  a 
certain  point  the  genius  of  a  language  essentially  difiuse,  where  the  emr 
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^jeems  to  b«  pleased  with  a  collection  of  sonorous  word^,  and  where  an 
abundance  of  words  is  taken  for  an  abundance  of  ideas.  Prid^  is  com^ 
monly  very  precise  !  she  disdwns  to  go  into  detail,  and  loves  expressi- 
ous  senigmaticat  from  their  conciseness,  which  leave  sometliing  to  think 
Upon,  and  sometimes  to  guess  at.  Hence  it  happens  that  these  same 
Spaniards,  who,  when  their  imagination  is  ever  so  little  heated,  (fisplay 
all  the  richness  of  their  language,  are  perfectly  laconic  when  their  mind 

is  calm.  .    •_  «. 

*«  This  Spanish  gravity,  which  is  become  proverl)ial,  is,  however,  far 
from  what  is  generally  conceived.  It  is  true,  you  seldom  find  amongst*, 
the  Spaniards  what^e  call  affiibility.  Tliey  will  never  go  to  meet  you, 
but  wait  for  you.  This  forbidding  exterior,  however,  often  envelops  a 
good  and  kind  heart,  which  you  vrill  find  when  you  least  expect  it. 

*«  The  smile  of  good-will  is  seldom  the  mask  oC  duplicity,  and  their 
heart  commonly  expands  with  their  countenance. 

<«  These,  my  dear  Edward,  are  the  distinguishing  cliaracteristics  of 
the  Spanish  people,  of  which  we  shall  have  further  proof  as  we  travel 
through  their  country,  and  mix  more  in  their  society.** 

Tlie  inhabitants  of  Valladolid  have  lately  formed  some  agreeable 
plantations  along  the  Pisuerga,  upon  the  square  called  the  Campo 
Otande,  situated  at  one  of  the  extremities  of  this  city,  iremarkable  for 
its  immense  size,  and  the  thirteen  churches  which  may  be  reckoned 
within  its  walls. 

Valladolid  has  another  very  regular  square,  with  tliree  rows  of  bal- 
conies, where  it  is  4i8serted  that  «i,000  persons  may  be  seated ;  and 
where  the  bull-fights  used  formerly  to  be  exhibited  once  in  every  three 
years:  it  is  also  adorned  with  many  beautiful  fountains. 

"  By  the  bye,  £dward,  I  forg9t  to  remind  you,  that  if  you  shonid 
ftel  indisposed,  this  is  the  place  of  all  others  where  you  will  find  relief." 

^  I  have  no  wish,"  replied  his  pupil,  who  understood  the  allusion, 
**  to  put  myself  under  tlie  hands  of  a  doctor  Sangrado,  I  do  assure  you, 
Sir." 

Valladolid,  amon^  other  remarkable  churches,  has  that  of  the  Doml- 
nicans,and  of  Saint  Benedict,  which  have  to  boast  of  the  kind  of  beauty 
peculiar  to  almost  all  the  sacred  edifices  in  Spain ;  that  is  to  say,  -they 
arespacious,  and  filled  with  altars  surcharged  with  decorations  and  gild- 
ing; they  besides  contahi  some  tombs  of  white  marble,  sculptured 
with  admirable  care. 

**  This  city/' observed  Dr.  Walker,  <*  was  formerly  one  of  the  greatest 
importance  in  Spain ;  but  when  Philip  III.  fixed  the  residence  of  the 
court  at  Madrid,  he  carried  in  his  train  all  the  opulent  families,  which 
had  formerly  resided  there.  The  nobles  having  been  content  to  be  at 
court  only,  when  the  king  visited  this  city.  ^  It  really  is  lamentable," 
continued  the  Doctor,  ''  to  see  so  many  fine  houses  abandoned  by  their 
inhabitants,  and  mouldering  into  ruins :  nothing  now  remains  of  its  for- 
'  nier  opulence  but  a  prodigious  number  of  sacred  edifices.  While  out 
dr  the  town,  in  spite  of  the  fertility  of  a  country  adapted  for  every 
kind  of  culture,  and  abounding  in  rivers,  all  is  nakedness  and  misery.^' 

Our  travellers  proceeded  by  Arevalo  to  Pencranda,  through  weUcuN 
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1i«»MpliiM;  bdlkeftltttiUadegreeofiiidtfettee  tumoug  tbeiabs* 
bilnte,  which  oui  be  onW  accounted  for  by  tbeir  seclnsion  from 
•Cimigeii  aad  of  olgectt  of  eomparisoD,  for  thej  seem  to  have  neither 
4he  desire  nor  the  knewle^fe  of  the  comforts  of  life.  It  never  oecura 
to  them  te  ormmMSt  their  estates.  A  garden  of  pot-lierbs  is  to  them 
mi  d^t  ef  komry,  which  their  parsimony  deniefu  Indolence  sub- 
jects them  to  primtions,  and  habituation  to  pHvations  encooragee 
iadolence  in  its  torn;  and  in  this  state  they  most  remain  nntil  roads^ 


bridgeiy  eaaelsy  and  the  more  easy  means  of  carriafe,  haTO  made  them 
acqnaiated  with  the  advantages  of  commerce. 

At  Pflseranday  oor  travellers  tools  np  their  quarters  at  one  of  the 
neatest  and  meal  commodions  inns  they  had  seen  since  they  had  entered 
Spain.  From  Peneranda  they  continued  their  journey  witliout  any  *in- 
terraption ;  and  in  quitting  Uerta»  the  towers  of  Salamanca  appeared,  in. 
|he  distant  horiion. 

On  entering  Salamancig  Edward  exclaimed,  '*  how  dirty,  narrow, 
md  Mpeopled  the  itr«ets  look.  Sir :  I  am  sure  one  would  suppose  from 
this  entrance,  that  it  ia  one  of  the  most  gloomy  cities  of  Europe;"  hut 
he  was  agre^d>ly  anrprised  upon  entering  its  modem  square,  equally 
remarkable  for  the  neatnemand  regularity  of  its  architecture,  and  which 
b  adorned  with  three  rows  of  balconies,  which  follow  each  other  with* 
out  intamiption.  Ninety  arcades  iorm  its  foot  pavement  In  the  ib* 
tervals  between  the  arches  are  placed  medallions  of  tlie  most  illustriooa 
persons  Spain  hm  to  boast  oC  On  one  side  is  to  be  seen  all  the  kings 
of  Castile,  up  to  the  reign  of  Charles  III. ;  on  the  other,  those  of  the 
best  known  Spanish  heroes,  as  Bernard  del  Carpie,t7onsalvo  de  Cor- 
dova, and  Ferdinand  Cortes.    The  niches  on  theeastehn  side  are  still 


In  the  midit  of  the  crowd  of  sacred  edifices  which  Salamanca  con- 
tains, they  were  recommended  to  visit  the  church  of  the  Dominicans, 
tN  fii^e  of  the  Aagnstuu,  and  the  church  of  San  Marcos. 

In  the  first  they  remarked  a  Gothic  fii^ade,  wrought  with  much  care, 
a  vast  nave,  and  chapels  riddy  decorated ;  but  they  sought  in  vain  for 
the.heaotiAil  pictares  which  had  been  ao  highly  extoUed.  Neither  did 
tbe^ee  any  thing  remarkable  in  the  gate  of  the  Ai^(iifttins,bat  the  or* 
naments  with  which  it  is  loaded.  It  fiiees  a  ^mtike  or  pakioe  ef  the 
I>«ke  of  Alva,  part  of  whose  estates  iseitaated  in  the  neighbourbpod . 
of  Sahunanca.  Hiese  estates  and  castles  seem  to  feel  the  cootianal  ab- 
sence of  their  lords;  a  refiectleo  which  a  tour  in  Spmn  will  suggest  at 
every  step.  While  the  opulent  pre]fMietors  do  not  enliven  their  domains, 
at  least  by  thefar  occasional  presence,  tlie  patriotic  societies,  the  esta*. 
bUshment  of  mannfaclncea,  the  eneonragemeots  to  draining,  and  a  thou- 
sand other  salutary  flMafoies  wiH  only  be  vaau  palhatives  of  the  evil* 
whieh  haive  been  for  ages  undermining  the  Spanish  monarchy. 

During  the  last  war  the  battle  ef  SsJamanea  stands  very  coaspienooa, . 
asMl  the  whdlecoantiy,  through  which  Dr.  Walker  aadhis  young  friend 
n»w  passed,  paesented,  generally  speaking,  a  most  dreary  aspect,  wM 
:tbey  arrived  at  Ahneida,  jwt  within  the  confinea  of  Perti^ 
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Thb  rarfiioc  of  Portifgal  \%m  genertl  rocky, bat  the numerovi  rif«n, 
vineyards,  and  fine  groTes  of  orange  and  lemon  trees  beautifully  divei^ 
fify  iu  Tbe  air  is  so  salubrions,  particularly  about  lisbon,  that  tbe 
coDSuinptive,  from,  most  parts  of  Europe,  resort  thither. 

Tliough  there  is  a  great  namber  of  barren  mountains  in  Portugal,  yet 
the  inhabitants  have  plenty  of  vineyards,  oranges,  lemons,  nuts^almonds^ 
figs,  and  raisins ;  great  quantities  of  salt  are  also  procured  fiom  the  sea- 
water  in  tbe  Bay  of  8t.  Ube*8.  The  cattle  is  not  held  in  much  estima* 
tiou,  for  tbe  flesh  of  the  homed  catde  is  lean  and  dry :  and  although 
there  are  many  moles,  they  have  few  horses.  Were  the  cnltore  of  grain 
more  ^attended  to,  Portugal  would  be  independent;  but  she  imports  thii 
essential  article  chiefly  from  Morocco. 

Tlie  exports  of  Portngal  are  chiefly  wine,  oil,  oranges,  lemons,  figs, 
Migar,  cotton,  cork,  drugs,  tobacco,  bullion,  coin,  diamonds,  and  other 
precious  stones.  And  she  imports  fVom  En|^and.and  Ireland,  woollens, 
hardware,  large  quantities  of  salt,  and  dried  fish ;  of  the  last  article  to 
the  amount  bfnO^jOOOl  annually.  The  balance  in  favour  of  England 
is  about  400,(XK)/.  and  of  Ireland^  about  63,000/. 

Portugal  has  large  foreign  possessions;  Brazil,  parjt  of  Paraguay,  the 
Azores,  Canaries,  Cape  Verd  i^hmds,  and  many  scattered  islands  in  tbe 
Indian  Ocean.  Besides  which,  the  eastern  part  of  Tranquebar,  Goa,  on  ' 
the  coast  of  Mahibar,  and  the  island  of  Macoa  in  tbe  bay  of  Canton,  are 
all  Portuguese  settlements.  From  Brazil,  Portugal  receives  gold, 
silver*  pearls,  precious  stones,  riec,  wheat,^  maize,  sugar,  molasses,  tim- 
ber, diugs,  spices,  and  articles  used  in  dyeing.  She  returns  woollens^ 
linens,  stu£b,  &c.  and  fish. 

From  Almeida  our  travellers  coDtinued  their  route  to 
AfcHrantes,  famous  for  the  victory  gained  there  by  Marshal 
Junot,  who  was  made  Duke  of  Abrantes,  by  Buonaparte 
upon  the  occasion.  It  is  agreeably  situated  on  the  TaguSji 
along  the  banks  of  which.  Dr.  Walker  and  his  yoting  friend 
pursued  their  agreeable  journey,  till  they  reached  Santaram. 
To  the  Doctor,  who  had  taken  a  deep  interest  in  all  tlie  fluc- 
tuations of  the  Portuguese  war,  every  spot  had  the  power  of 
conjuring  up  innumerable  associations ;  and  the  nearer  they 
approached  the  capital,  these  associations  became  more  fre-^ 
quent  and  powerful. 

**  What  extraordinary  vicissitudes  has  the  capital  of  Por* 
tugai  undergone,"  said  he,  as  they  entered  Lisbon !  Scarcely 
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had  it  recovered  the  fatal  effects  of  the  dreadful  earthquake  in 
l7 55 f  when  the  overwhelming  effects  of  the  French  Revo- 
lution,  plunged  it  in  fresh  calanaities." 

As  the  evening  wa§  closing  in,  when  our  travellers  entered 
the  Portuguese  capital,  they  resolved  on  having  a  comfortable- 
tSte  ^  tSte,  and  having  taken  some  refreshment,  Edward  called 
nipott  the  Doctor  to  fulfil  a  promise  he  had  given  him  of  de- 
tailing the  fatal  efiects  of  the  earthquake." 

Dr.  Walker. — "  I  am  ready  to  fulfil  my  promise  if  you 
require  it ;  but  I  have  a  letter  in  my  portmanteau  from  a  friend 
introducing  me  to  a  gentleman,  who  was  but  a  youth  when 
the  catastrophe  happened;  but  upon  whom  it  made  so  deep 
an  impression  that  as  he  grew- up,  he  becaioe  fond  of  solitude 
and  retirement,  and  at  length  took  shelter  in  a  convent  of 
Dominicans.  If  he  is  still  living,  he  would  perhaps  be  able 
to  give  us  a  most  interesting  account  of  a  scene  to  which  he 
was  an  eye  witness." 

Edward  said  he  should  be  happy  to  accompany  his  friend 
to  the  convent,  and  on  the  following  morning  they  set  off 

for  the  monastery  of .     Upon  knocking  at  the  gate, 

and  enquiring  for  the  father  Francis,  the  porter  told  them, 
the  reverend  father  had  just  breathed  his  last,  but  entreated 
.  they  would  enter,  while  he  informed  the  superior  of  their 
visit ;  they  waited  for  some  time,  and  at  length  were  infbrmed 
that  on  the  following  day  the  superior  would  be  happy  to 
see  them. 

Father  Francis  had  been  greatly  beloved  by  the  whole 
fraternity,  and  his  death  although  at  his  advanced  age,  (he 
was  near  eighty,)  was  daily  to  be  expected,  it  caused  an  un- 
usual sensation  in  the  monastery.  The  superior  received 
them  with  courtesy,  and  said  he  was  happy  to  have  it  in  his 
power  to  commit  to  their  care  some  papers  which  the  father 
wished  particularly  to  be  conveyed  to  England.  They  were 
addressed  to  the  very  gentleman  from  whom  Dr.  Walker  had 
his  letter  of  introduction,  and  as  he  was  informed  they  con- 
tained merely  an  account  of  the  earthquake  of  1755,  and  his 
own  feelings  upon  that  melancholy  occasion.  Dr.  Walker 
made  no  scruple  of  looking  at  them,  and  then  giving  them 
to  Edward.  Upon  their  return  to  their  inn,  after  a  short  pre- 
liminary introduction,  the  latter  went  on  as  follows. 

«*  On  the  1st  November  1755,  having  just  quitted  my 
father's  palace,  I  was  suddenly  alarmed  by  a  violent  i^iock 
of  an  earthquake,  it  seemed  to  last  about  the  tenth  part  of  a 
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minute,  during  this  short  space  of  time  every  church  and 
convent,  the  royal  palace,  the  palace  of  the  inquisition,  and 
the  opera-house,  together  with  the  greater  part  of  the  houses, 
all  fell,  and  the  city  became,  in  an  instant,  a  heap  of  ruins* 
My  first  impulse  was  to  fly,  for  the  shocking-  sight  of  the 
dead  bodies,  the  shrieks  and  cries  of  those  who,  half  buried 
in  the  ruins,  soliciting  the  aid  of  the  survivors,  presented  such 
a  scene  of  horror  as  surpasses  all  description.  Not  far  distant 
fVom  me  I  saw  my  servant  Pedro.     Overjoyed  at  the  sight, 
I  approached  towards  him,  he  pointed  to  the  spot  where  our 
palace  stood.     Mechanically  I  turned;  the  thoughts  of  my. 
^Ather,  mother,  and  two  sisters  overpowered  me.    I  retraced 
my  steps — another  shock  of  the  earthquake  threw  open  ft 
phrt  of  it.     I  heard  a  shriek— it  was  my  mother's  voice,  I 
flew  to  the  spot,  saw  her,  and  that  was  all.    I  fell  from  the 
violence  of  the  concussion,  and  when  I  rose,  the  aperture 
was  dosed.  Pedro  now  insisted  1  should  leave  the  spot ;  but 
strong  as  was  the  love  of  life,  I  still  clung  to  the  hope  that  I 
might  possibly  rescue  some  part  of  my  family,  and  refused  to 
quit  the  spot,  until  exhausted  by  myi exertion,  by  contending 
feelings,  and  the  scene  of  horror  that  surrounded  me,  I  sunk 
senseless  on  the  ground.    When  I  recovered,  I  found  myse^ 
in  a  neighbouring  field,  the  faithful  Pedro  by  my  side  cha. 
fing  my  temples  and  my  h^nds,  while  the  big  tears  rolled 
down  hi^  aged  cheeks. — *  My  dear  youn^  roaster,'  he  ex-  , 
claimed.     His  words  shot  a  thrilling  chillness  through  my 
frame — they  seemed  to  say,  •  thou  art  all  I've  left/     This 
cold  faintness  was  succeeded  by  the  burning  glow  of  fever. 
Starting  from  my  seat,  I  fled,  not  knowing  whither;  but  on 
all  sides  I  was  surrounded  by  the  same  recollections.     Poor 
Pedro  in  vain  pursued  me;  but  his  unwearied  diligence  at 
length  discovered  me  half  cloathed,  seated  by  the  side  of  a 
small  rivulet,  weaving  rushes^-he  feared  to  approach  me, 
and  yet  still  more  to  leave  me ;  at  length  he  espied  a  coun- 
tryman, and  beckoning  to  him,  they  crept  softly  beside  me, 
and  secured  me.  They  conveyed  me  by  eftsy  stages  to  Evora, 
vfhere  b}'  the  kindness  and  attentions  of  some  of  the  inha- 
bitants,  my  reason  was  restored  in  the  course  of  time  to  its 
former  tone ;  but  my  spirits  had  received  too  severe  a  sho^k 
to  enable  me  to  enter  the  Busy  scenes  of  life;,  and  although 
but  eighteen,  I  resolved  on  "embracing  the  monastic  life. 
From  Pedro  I  learnt,  at  diflerent  times,farther  particulars  of 
that  calamity,  which  had  deprived  me  at  one  blow  of  mj 
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nearM  and  dcareit  relatives ;  but  he  was  unwOlkig  to  touch 
upon  a  subject  which  always  appeared  to  overpower  i»e ;  at 
length,  however,  when  time  had  softened  the  feelings  of 
anguish  into  those  of  a  tender  regret,  I  at  length  drew  frotn 
him  the  following  account  :** 

**  The  general  scene  of  misery  and  confusion  produced 
by  any  earthquake,  and  this  in  particular,  no  pea  can  ade« 
quatefy  descnbe. .  In  the  first  fall  of  the  houses,  thirty  thou- 
sand  persons  are  supposed  to  have  lost  their  lives.  All  tho^ 
who  alarmed  at  the  noise,  attempted  to  make  their  escape  at 
the  doors,  perished :  of  those  who  were  in  the  upper  parts  of 
the  houses,  many  escaped ;  numbers  of  those  who  were  in 
carriages  were  so  fortunate  as  to  avoid  much  personal  injury; 
but  their  drivers  and  animals  were  generally  much  wounded 
if  not  killed.  But  the  churches  proved  most  fatal ;  for  It  was 
on  the'  eve  of  an  Auto  d^Fel  and  the  churches  were  crowded 
to  excess.  About  two  hours  after  the  shockf  fires  broke  out 
,  in  three  different  pa^rtsofthe  city,  occasioned  principally  by 
the  vast  number  oi  lights  which  were  placed  before  the 
saints,  whose  .draperies  quickly  caught  fire,  and  the  flames 
communicating  to  the  surrounding  buildings;  the  city,  in  the 
course  of  a  few  hours^.  became  a  biasing  pile.  This  addi- 
tional calamity,  was  greatly  accelerated  by  the  sudden  rising 
of  the  wind ;  but  it  was  not  sufficient  that  fire,  earth  and  air,, 
shpuld  unite  their  powerful  and  destructive  influence  ou  this 
devoted  city,  for  the  sea  threatened  to  overwhelm  it  at  th^ 
same  time,  for  it  rose  forty  feet  higher  in  one  instant  than  it 
was  ever  khown  to  do ;  but  happily  it  subsided  without  doing; 
much  injury. 

**  When  these  united  causes  had  subsided  into  something 
like  a  calm,  fresh  apprehensions  assailed  the  wretched  inha- 
bitants who  bad  escaped  with  life.  A  pestilence  was  not  ua- . 
likely  to  be  the  consequence  of  so  many  unburied  bodies,  and 
a  famine  was  a  calamity  that  appeared  almost  inevitable; 
th^  neighllouring  country  too  was  beset  by  daring  robbers^ 
who  plundered  all  they  met  with,  and  thus  profiting  by  the 
miseries  of  their  fellow-creatures,  carried  terror  and  dismay 
wherever  they  made  their  appearance. 

**  The  fire,  nowever,prevented  the  pestilence,and  the  neigh- 
bouring villages  and  towns  supplied  the  shivering  wret<£e9 
with  food ;  and  the  depredations  of  the  lawless  banditti  were 
stopped  by  the  vigorous  proceedings  of  the  goveromeat. 
This  earthquake  is  said  to  have  had  its  origin  guder  die  At- 
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taotie  Ocean,  the  waves  of  which  were  ahnost  as  violently 
shaken  as  the  land;  its  range  extended  over  a  pari  of  both 
hemispheres,  and  more  or  less  affected  Europe,  Africa  and 
America,  though  it  was  in  the  south  western  parts  of  Europe 
where  it  raged  with  the  most  destructive  fury« 

«  Five  years  after  this  dr^dful  calamity,  the  convetit  I 
now  inhahit  was  completed ;  and  within  its  sacred  walls  I 
have  found  content,  and  with  it  happiness.  My  worthy 
Pedro  fixed  himself  in  its  neighbourhood,  and  as  I  had  reco* 
vered  my  landed  properly,  I  was  enabled  to  make  his  latter 
days  easy  and  comfortable.  When  I  lost  him,  I  lost  the  only 
tie  the  world  held  for  me ;  and  since  that  period  I  have  never 
quitted  the  precincts  of  the  monastery,  except  once,  when  I 
went  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Mont§errat. 

^*  One  man  alone  had  power  to  excite  a  feeling  of  regret, 
and  he  was  an  Englishman,  who  came  to  Lisbon  for  his 
health.  He  was  introduced  to  me  by  the  superior  of  the 
convent ;  and  I  confess  that  in  his  company  I  passed  some  of 
the  pleasantest  hours  of  my  monotonous  life.  Having  asked 
me  one  day  what  could  induce  me,  who  seemed  formed  for 
society,  to  seclude  myself  from  the  world,  I  promised  him 
that  when  I  died,  he  should  have  a  brief  sketch  of  my  lifb. 
My  task  is  completed;  and  when  these  lines  meet  his  eye, 
the  hand  that  wrote  them  will  be  mouldering  in  the  grave. 

•<  Father  Francis.'*- 

«  Poor  Father  Francis,"  exchiiroed  Edward,  as  he  coo. 
eluded  the  narrative,  <*  I  should  have  liked  to  have  seen  him 
very  much." 

Dr.  Walker. — "  Then  you  would  not  have  known  his 
history ;  and  you  would  of  course  have  felt  no  more  interest 
in  his  society,  than  in  that  of  any  other  venerable  old  man.'' 

**  St.  Ubes,*'  continued  the  Doctor,  "  was  also  entirely 
destroyed  by  this  earthquake ;  but  it  is  new  a  flourishing 
town.  It  has  a  fine  harbour,  a  good  fishery,  and  an  exten- 
sive trade,  particularly  in  salt,  for  which  it  is  noted.  The 
adjoining  plain  is  fertile  in  corn,  wine  and  fruit.  The  neigh, 
bearing  mountains  contain  quarries  of  jasper,  and  are  covered 
with  forests  of  pine  and  other  sorts  of  timber. 

**  To-morrow,  Edward,  we  will  cross  the  Tagus,  and  tak^ 
a  view  of  this  port,  and  of  the  surrounding  country ;  for  it  i$ 
romantic  and  picturesque." 

Edward  was  particularly  struck  with  the  appearance  of 
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Lisbon  from  the  opposite  shore ;  the  view  is  indeed  very  fine* 
Ten  thousand  sail  can  safely  ride  within  its  spacious  and 
magnificent  harbour.  Their  ejtcursion  to  St.  Ubes  gave 
them  great  pleasure.  "  I  always,**  observed  Edward,  as 
they  wandered  among  the  mountains  in  its  vicinity,  ^*  enjoy 
our  peregrinations  most  when  they  are  among  the  wild  scenes 
of  nature." 

**  That  I  can  easily  conceive,"  replied  his  friend.  "  The 
contemplation  of  nature  fills  the  mind  with  great  and  insatia- 
ble conceptions.  And  the  great  charm  perhaps  of  the  clear 
bhie  ether,  of  the  boundless  ocean,  of  stupendous  precipices, 
consists  in  their  leading  the  mind  to  the  anticipation  of  some- 
thing great  and  grand,  almost  beyond  the  actual  conception 
of  man.*' 

"  I  remember  too.  Sir,"  replied  his  pupil,  *'  when  a 
cloudy  sky  excited  all  the  sensations  you  describe.  The 
moon  was  near  the  full,  and  the  heavy  clouds  rolled  majesti- 
cally along,  sometimes  totally  obscuring  her  soft  mellow 
light ;  sometimes  unfolding  their  dark  bosom  for  an  instant, 
site  shone  in  all  her  splendour.  I  shall  never  fotget  how 
delighted  I  was." . 

"  They  were  not  Jkeci/  clouds  then,*'  interrupted  the 
Doctor. 

f  No,"  said  Edward,  "  they  were  dark  and  gloomy.'* 

>'  Like  those  which  are  now  rising  on  the  horizon?"  en- 
quired the  Doctor  with  a  smile. 

^  You  are  laughing  at  me,  Sir,  I  shall  say  no  more  ;  and 
see,  Sir,  the  boat  is  ready ;  and  we  shall  have  it  dark  before 
we  reach  Lisbon." 


SECTION   VI. 

PORTUGUESE    CHARACTER. 


Having  some  visits  to  pay  on  the  following  day,  Dr. 
Walker  hired  a  coach  for  that  purpose,  ^as  he  understood  the 
servant  of  the  house  would  not  consider  him  a  gentleman  if 
he  walked.  One  of  the  members  of  the  family  being  also 
dead,  he  was  under  the  necessity  of  buying  a  suit  of  black 
deaths,  as  he  did  not  wish  to  act  so  contrary  to  the  esta- 
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'  blished  etiquette  of  the  country,  as  to  appear  in  a  coloured 
coat  upon  such  an  occasion.  Edward  did  not  accompany 
him  ;  but  he  amused  himself  with  walking  through  some  of 
the  principal  squares  and  streets  which  reminded  him  of 
those  in  London.  Having  heard  that  the  Portuguese  ^ere 
famous  for  preserving  and  candying  fruit,  he  went  into  a  shop 
and  bought  some,  desiring  the  servafit  they  had  hired  while 
in  the  capital,  would  carry  them  home  for  him ;  this  he  re* 
fbsed,  saying  he  was  a  Fortupiese,  not  a  beast. 

Edward  astonished  beyond  measure  at  such  a  reply,  re- 
peated his  request,  and  being  again  answered  in  the  same 
manner,  he  took  up  the  jars  with  a  haughty  air  and  carried 
them  himself;  while  his  attendant,  whom  he  had  taken  with 
him  rather  as  a  guide  than  as  a  servant,  told  him  he  was  at 
liberty  to  carry  them  if  he  pleased. 

When  the  Doctor  returned,  Edward  began  immediately 
to  describe  the  insolence  of  the  man,  and  entreated  he  might 
be  instantly  dismissed. 

"  Really,  Sir,'*  said  he,  **Jt  was  too  bad,  was  it  not?*' 

*'  Compose  yourself,  Edward,"  replied  his  tutor  calmly. 
**"You  seem  chafed;  and  have  you  indeed  been  a  week  in 
Lisbon,  and  not  discovered  that  all  parcels,  burth^nn,  and 
slavish  offices,  as  they  are  here  termed,  are  performed  by 
.  one  class  of  men,  the  Gallicians,  a  hardy  and  industriouf 
race,  who  draw  water,  hew  wood,  and  in  short,  perform  all 
the  laborious  offices  of  life;  thus,  Edward,  by  not  making  use 
of  your  eyes,  and  acquainting  yourself  with  the  manners  of 
this  people,  you  have  betrayed  your  ignorance,  and  lost  your 
temper.  I  have  an  invitation  for  you  to-morrow  evening, 
do  not  betray  yourself  again ;  remember,  *  when  you  are  at 
Rome,  you  must  do  as  they  do  at  Rome.'  In  the  meaii 
while  we  will,  as  it  is  yet  early,  take  a  view  of  the  celebrated 
mountain  of  C intra,  called  by  the  ancients  Hierna,  and  also 
Promoniorium  Luna,  At  the  foot  of  the  rock  stands  a  town 
of  the  same  name,  celebrated  for  the  convention  held  Ih^^re, 
By  which  the  French  were  compelled  to  evacuate  Portugal. 
On  the  top  of  the  mountain  is  a  convent  of  Carmelites,  who 
l)y  their  vowsx)f  humility,  are  forbidden  to  lift  their  eyes  from 
the  earth. 

"  I  am  sure,"  observed  Edward,  *'  that  if  I  were  a  monk, 
and  had  once  glanced  this  stupendous  view,  I  should  be  in 
danger  every  moment  of  breaking  such  vows ;  and  I  cannot 
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help  tbbking  it  a  pity,  that  a  qpot  ap  calci^ted  for  astrooo-r 
mica]  oboervations*  8houl4  be  so  iU^pliecU" 

"  1  agree  with  you,"  replied  his  frietid.  "  What  do  yoi^ 
suppose  the  Jieight  of  this  mountaiDy  Edward  ?  The  loftiest 
part  is  said  to  be  no  less  than  three  thousand  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  When  you  have  satiated  your  eyes  and 
imagination  with  the  magnificent  display  of  rocks,  woods  and 
water  on  one  side;  and  with  the  boundless  waves  o£  the  At- 
lantic on  the  other,  we  will  descend  on  the  western  side,  as 
there  are  the  remains  of  a  Moresco  bath  of  great  beauty  in 
that  part  of  the  mountain.'' 

Having  reached  the  spot,  accompanied  by  a  guide,  they 
were  indeed  surprised  not  only  at  the  bath  itself,  but  at  its 
situation.  It  is  fifty  feet  long  by  seventeen  broad,  the  water 
is  four  feet  deep,  and  neither  eacreases  or  diminishes  ia 
winter  or  summer,  though  it  has  no  apparent  source ;  it  is 
always  transparent,  and  the  sides  and  bottom  of  the  bath  are 
free  from  weeds  or  sediment,  which,  according  to  Vitruvius, 
are  the  surest  signs  of  the  salubrity  of  the  water.  This  puritj^ 
is  perfectly  natural,  for  no  one  ever  takes  any  pains  to  clean 
the  basin,  which^contains  it.  Their  guide  desired  they  would 
look  upwards,  when  they  were  struck  with  awe  at  the  situa* 
tion  of  the  monastery  they  had  so  lately  visited  ;  it  appeared 
^absolutely  hanging  over  a  number  of  precipitous  rooks. 

The  evening  now  began  to  close  fast  upon  thein,  and  they 
oammenced  their  journey  homewards ;  long  after  the  country 
wet  enveloped  in  the  gloom  of  evening,  the  top  of  Cintra  re« 
tained  a  0iint  glimmering  of  day  light. 

Billiards,  cards  and  dice  formed  the  principal  entertain* 
ment  of  the  following  evening,  which  was  concluded  by  a 
little  dance.  They  were  charmed  with  the  amiable  and  un* 
affected  manners. of  the  female  part  of  the  society,  and  Ed* 
ward  returned  home  quite  delighted. 

«  We  will  embark  for  Cadiz,"  said  the  Doctor ;  "  a  jour- 
Bey  by  land  through  the  southern  parts  of  Portugal  will  pre- 
sent no  object  of  interest  equal  to  the  fatigue  i  and  from  Cadiz 
it  is  easy  to  proceed  t&  Gib>altar,  either  by  land  or  water, 
Just  as  we  please.  1  have  letters  to  write,  and  shall  be  busjr 
m  the  morning,  so  you  must  cater  for  yourself,  under  the 
{MTotection  of  your  favorite  Enrico" 

**  I  shall  stay^at  home.  Sir,  and  write  to  my  mother,"  re- 
plied Edward,  as  the  colour  mounted  his  cheek. 
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'^  Just  as  yott  pleasie/'  said  the  Doctor  calmly^  but  mth 
HI)  arch  smile. 

They  had  a  most  delightful  sail  to  Cadiz,  during  which  the 
cohrersation  turned  upon  the  chief  towns  of  Portugal.  In 
answer  to  a  wish  expressed  by  Edward,  inipl3ring  that  he 
should  hare  liked  to  have  seen  Oporto,  his  friend  replied, 
**  You  would  have  been  disappointed,  for  I  dare  say  you 
have  conjured  up  a  beautiful  town,  surrounded  by  orchards, 
vineyards  and  gardens. 

**  Oporto  is  situated  On  a  <ieclivity,  the  streets  are  narrow,  Hnd 
the  houses  ill  coristmcted :  it  is  true,  it  is  noted  for  strong  wines, 
of  which  20,000  pipes  are  said  to  be  exported  annually ;  but  it  hsu 
no  other  attraction. 

*^  Of  the  manufactories  of  Portugal  there  are  but  few  of  con- 
sequence, timt  of  the  most  importance  is  one  for  silks  at  Bragan- 
ea.  The  Portuguese  make  a  few  linens  ;  but  the  article  whidi 
tiiey  excel  most  in  is  wine  casks. 

"  Cadiz  may  be  called  the  emporium  of  }he  wealth  of  the4wo 
worlds,  possessing  almost  every  thing  in  abundance,  if  we  except 
fresh  water,  whidi  is  sometimes  hardly  to  be  procured  for  any 
money. I  There  ai^e  some  few  wells  irf  the  town,  bat  the  water  is 
in  general  brackish,  and  the  inhabitants,  in  order  to  collect  rain 
water,  have  the  tops  of.their  houses  flat,  surrounded  by  a  terrace  ; 
this  terrace  serves  them  as  a  promenade  and  observatory,  and 
the  water  being  collected  in  the  centre,  is  conveyed  by  pipes  to 
the  cistern,  which  occupies  the  open  space  in  the  interior  of  the 
house  flrom  whence  it  is  drawn  into  another  reservoir  at  one  cor- 
ner of  the  court. 

'^  The  entrance  into  this  bay  presents  a  grand  sight ;  and  botfi 
the  Doctor  and  EdSifard  were  surprised  at  the  prodigious  number 
of  merchant  and  other  vessels  which  it  contained.  Cadiz  has  a 
manufacture  of  linen  and  salt;  but  is  perhaps  more  interesting 
to  a  mercantile  and  political  man  than  to  travellers  of  the  descrip- 
tion of  Dr.  Walker  and  his  pupil ;  at  least  they  thought  so,  and 
again  embarking,  they  passed  Tratalg^ar,  off  which  the  gallant 
^Ison  lost  his  life^  and  Tarifa,  where  the  Moors  first  landed 
when  they  invaded  Spain ;  and  at  length  entering  the  Straps  ef 
Gibraltar,  they  entered  the  bay  of  the  same  name,  and  landed  at 
the  foot  of  this  celebrated  rock. 


SECTION    VIl. 

GIBBALTAR. 


The  form  of  this  mountain  is  oblong,  its  summit  a  sharp 
craggy  ridge ;  its  direction  is  nearly  froni  north  to  south;  and 
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its  greatest  length  in  that  direction  falls  very  little  short  of 
three  miles.  Its  breadth  varies  with  the  indentations  of  its 
shores,  but  it  no  where  exceeds  three  quarters  of  a  mile. 
The  line  of  its  ridge  is  undulating*,  and  the  two  extremes  are 
somewhat  higher  than  its  centre.  That  point  to  the  south, 
called  the  Sugar  Loaf,  is  14  39  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea;  the  Rock  Mortar  which  is  to  the  north  is  1350;  and 
the  Signal  House,  which  is  nearly  the  central  point  between 
the  two  former,  is  1276  feet  above  the  sea.  The  western 
side  of  the  mountain  is  composed  of  a  series  of  rugged 
steeps,  interspersed  with  abrupt  precipices.  The  northern 
extremity  is  absolutely  perpendicular,  except  where  it  in-, 
clines  towards  the  north-west :  here  the  lines  intervene,  anjd 
a  narrow  passage  of  the  ground  that  leads  to  the  isthmus, 
which  is  covered  with  fortifications.  The  eastern  side  of 
the  mountain  mostly  consists  of  a  range  of  precipices  ;  but  a 
^baypk  of  sand  rising  from  the  Mediterranean  in  a  rapid  accli- 
Vity,  covers^  a  third  of  its  perpendicular  height ;  its  east- 
ern extremity  falls  in  a  rapid  slope  from  the  summit  of 
the  Sugar  Loaf,  into  a  rocky  flat  of  considerable  extent, 
called  Windmill  Hill.  This  flat  forms  half  an  oval,  and  is 
bounded  by  a  range  of  precipices,  at  the  southern  base  of 
which  a  second  rocky  flat  takes  place,  similar  in  form  and 
extent  to  Windmill  Hill,  and  surroundsd  also  like  it  by  a 
precipice,  the  southern  extremity  of  which  is  washed  by  the 
sea,  and  forms  Europa  Point,  which  is  the  par^  of  the  moun- 
tain that  advances  most  towards  Africa,  and  is  generally  re- 
garded as  the  most  southern  promontory  of  Europe. 

Upon  the  western  side,  this  peninsular  mountain  is 
bounded  by  the  bay  of  Gibraltar,  which  is  in  length  nearly 
eight  miles  and  a  half,  and  in  breadth  upwards  of  five  miles. 
In  this  bay  the  tide  frequently  rises  four  feet.  Upon  the 
north  the  mountain  is  attached  to  Spain  by  a  low  sandy 
isthmus,  the  greatest  elevation  of  which  above  the  level  x>f 
the  sea,  does  not  exceed  tea.  feet,  and  its  breadth  at  the 
base  of  the  rock  is  not  more  than  three  quarters  of  .a  mile. 
This  isthmus  separates  the  Mediterranean,  on  the  eastirom 
the  bay  of  Gibraltar  on  the  west. 

"  I  cannot  help  fencying,"^  said  Dr.  Walker,  **  but  that 
this  rock  was  formerly  detached  from  the  main  land.  The 
breadth  of  the  isthmus  which  attaches  it  to  Spain,  and  the 
height  of  the  sands  above  the  level  of  the  sea  is  so  small, 
that  it  appears  very  probable  to  me,  that  it  is  an  accumula- 
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tion^  deposited  by  the  ocean.  It  would  then  too  stand  so  dis- 
tinctly as  to  be  at  first  sight  denominated  a  pillar  ;  an  appel- 
lation which  it  possessed  formerly.  This  mountain  is  much 
more  curious  in  its  botanical,  than  in  its  mineralogical  pro- 
ductions. In  regard  to  the  first,  it  connects  in  some  degree 
the  Flora  of  Africa  with  that  of  Europe.  In  respect  to  the 
latter,  it  produces  little  variety ;  perhaps  a  few  substances 
and  phenomena  that  are  rare,  but  none  that  are  peculiar. 
The  principal  mass  of  the  rock  consists  of  a  grey  dense 
(what  is  generally  called  primary)  marble,  the  different  beds 
of  which  are  to  be  examined  in  a  face  of  1 350  feet  of  per- 
pendicular height,  which  it  presents  to  Spain  in  a  conical 
form.  These  beds,  or  strata,  are  of  various  tluckness,  from 
twenty  to  upwards  of  forty  feet,  dipping  in  a  direction  from 
east  to  west,  nearly  at  an  angle  of  thirty-five  degrees.  In 
some  parts  of  the  solid  mass  of  this  rock  testaceous  bodies 
have  been  found  entirely  transmuted^  into  the  constituent 
matter  of  the  rock,  and  their  interior  hollows  filled  up  with 
calaareous  spar  ;  but  these  do  not  occur  oft^n  in  its  compo- 
sition, and  its  beds  are  not  separated  by  any  intermediate 
strata. 

"  In  all  parts  of  the  world  where  this  species  of  rock  con- 
stitutes large  districts,  it  is  found  to  be  cavernous.  The 
caves  of  Gibraltar  are  many,  and  of  considerable  extent ; 
and  I  intend  Edward,  that  we  should  explore  them  together, 
and  as  the  day  is  fine  and  temperate,  we  will  begin  our  ex- 
cursion immediately." 

They  accordingly  set  off,  accompanied  by  two  guides,  for 
St.  Michael's  cave.  St.  Michael's  cave  is  situated  upon  the 
southern  part  of  the  mountain,  almost  equally  distant  from 
the  Sugar  Loaf  and  the  Signal  Tower.  Its  entrance  is  above 
1 000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  see,  and  is  formed  by  a  rapid 
slope  of  earth  which  has  fallen  into  it  at  various  periods,  and 
which  leads  to  a  spacious  hall  incrusted  with  spar,  and  ap- 
parently supported  in  the  middle  by  a  large  massy  stalictal 
pillar.  To  this  succeeds  a  long  succession  of  caves  of  diffi- 
cult access.  Atid  Dr.  Walker  and  his  pupil  found  it  neces. 
sary  to  use  great  precaution  in  climbing  up  the  scaling  lad. 
ders  that  were  placed  for  their  accommodation  in  passing 
over  the  precipices,  which  no  other  means  could,  enable 
them  to  scale.  They  descended  many  of  these  precipices  to 
the  depth  of  300  feet  from  the  cave  ;  but  at  that  depth  the 
Bmoke  of  their  torches  became  so  disagreeablej  that  they 
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were  oUiged  to  gire  up  their  pursuit,  and  leave  Che  rernam- 
der  of  the  cares  unexplored.  In  these  cavernous  recesses, 
the  formation  and  process  of  stalactites  is  easily  to  be  traced^ 
from  the  flimsjr  quill.like  cone,  suspended  from  the  roof,  to 
the  robust  trunk  of  a  pillar  three  foet  in  diameter,  whicli  rises 
from  the  fioor^  and  seems  intended  by  nature,  to  support  the 
roof  from  which  it  originated. 

The  variety  of  form,  which  this  matter  takes  in  its  dHfe- 
rent  situations  and  directions^  renders  this  subterraneous 
scenery  strikingly  picturesque.  1  hejBtalactites  of  the  caves 
when  near  the  surface  of  the  mountain,  are  of  a  brownish  yel- 
low colour;  but  as  th^y  descended  towards  the  lower  caves, 
they  found  them  begin  to  lose  their  darkness  of  colour, 
which  by  degrees  shaded  off  to  a  yellowish  white. 

The  only  inhabitants  of  these  caves  are  bats,  some  of 
which  are  of  a  large  size.  The  soil  in  general,  upon  the 
mountam  of  Gibraltar  is  but  thinly  sown ;  and  in  many  parts 
that  Mn  covering  has  been  washed  oft  by  the  heavy  autum* 
nal  rains,  which  have  left  the  superficies  of  the  rock,  for  a 
considerable  extent,  bare  and  open  to  inspection.  In  those 
situations,  an  observing  eye  may  trace  the  effects  of  the  slow 
but  constant  decomposition  of  the  rock,  caused  by  its  expo, 
sure  to  the  air,  and  thQ  corrc^ion  of  sea  salts,  which  m  the 
heavy  gales  of  easterly  winds  are  deporited  with  the  spray  in 
every  part  of  the  mountam.  Those  uncovered  parts  of  the 
mountain  rock,  also  expose  to  the  eye  a  phenomenon -worthy 
of  some  attention,  as  it  tends  clearly  to  demonstrate,  that 
however  high  the  siirface  of  this  rock  may  now  be  elevated 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  it  has  once  been  the  bed  of  agi- 
tated waters.  This  phenomenon  is  to  be  observed  in  many 
parts  of  the  rock,  and  is  constantly  to  be  found  in  the  beds 
of  torrents.  It  consists  of  pot.like  holes  of  various  siaes, 
hollowed  out  of  the  solid  rock,  and  formed  apparently  by 
the  attrition  of  gravel  or  pebbles,  set  in  motion  by  the  rapi- 
dity of  rivers,  or  currents  in  the  sea.  One  of  these  which 
bad  been  recently  laid  open,  our  travellers  examined  with 
attention.  They  found  it  to  be'five  feet  deep,  and  three  feet 
in  diameter;  the  edge  of  its  numth  rounded  off  as  if  by  art, 
and  its  sides  and  bottom  retainmg  a  considerable  degree  of 
p<^isli.  From  its  mouth,  for  three  and  a  half  feet  down- 
wards, it  wad  filled  with  a  red  argillaceous  earth,  thinly 
mixed  witji  minute  particles  of  transparent  quartz  crystals ; 
^e  remaining  foot  and  a  half  to  the  %ottom  contained  an  ag- 
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gregate  of  water  worn  stones,  which  were  from  the  size  of  a 
goose's  egg  to  that  of  a  wahiut,  and  consisted  of  red  jaspers, 
yellowish  white  flints,  white  quartz,  and  bluejsh  white  agates, 
firmly  combined  by  a  yellowish  brown  stalactal  calcareous 
spar.  In  this  breccia  I  could  not  discover  any  fragment  of 
the  mountain  rock,  or  any  other  calcareous  matter,  except 
the  cement  with  which  it  was  combined.  This  pot  is  nine 
hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

On  the  west  side  of  the  mountain  are  found  quartz  crys- 
tals colourless,  an^  perfectly  transparent.  These  crystals 
are  composed  of  eighteen  planes  disposed  in  hexangular  co. 
lumns,  terminated  at  both  extremities  by  hexangular  py- 
ramids ;  the  larger  of  these  does  not  exceed  two-eighths  of 
an  inch  in  length ;  they  in  general  adhere  to  the  rock  by  the 
Sides  of  the  column,  but  are  easily  detached.  Their  great 
degree  of  transparency  has  procured  them  the  name  of  Gi- 
braltar diamonds.  In  the  perpendicular  fissures  of  the  rock, 
aod  in  some  of  the  caverns  of  the  mountain  (all  of  which 
afford  evident  proofs  of  their  former  connection  with  the 
surface)  a  calcareous  concretion  is  found  of  a  reddish  brown 
ferruginous  colour,  with  an  ear  thy  fracture,  and  considerable 
induration  inclosing  the  bones  of  various  animals,  some  of 
which  were  formerly  supposed  to  be  human  ;  but  the  cele- 
brated  Dr.  Hunter,  ascertained  that  they  belonged  to  some 
quadruped.  These  bones  are  of  various  sizes,  and  lie  in  all 
directions,  intermixed  with  shells  and  snails,  fragments  of 
the  calcareous  rock,  and  particles  of  spar,  all  of  which  are 
still  to'  be  seen  in  their  natural  uncombined  state,  partially 
scattered  over  the  mountain.  These  having  been  swept  by 
heavy  rains  at  different  periods  from  the  surface  into  the  si. 
tuations^bove  described,  and  having  remained  for  a  long 
series  of  years  in  those  places  of  rest,  exposed  to  the  per* 
meating  action  of  water,  have  become  cemented  and  sur- 
rounded by  the  calcareous  matter  which  it  deposits.  The 
bones  in  the  composition  have  not  the  smallest  appearance 
of  being  petrified  ;  and  if  they  have  undergone  any  change^ 
it  is  more  like  that  of  calcination  than  petrification,  as  the 
most  solid  parts  of  them  generally  admit  of  being  cut  and 
scraped  down  with  the  same  ease  as  chalk.  This  mountain 
is  very  much  infested  with  monkeys. 

Our  travellers  having  explored'the  caves  and  other  natu- 
ral curiosities  of  Gibraltar,  they  proceeded  to  take  a  view 
of  its  fortifications,  which  are  upon  a  most  extensive  scale ; 
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and  wich  Ite  akiU  of  the  bravf  general  Elliott  and  his  taliant 
Ireope,  resisted  the  united  attadc  of  Fnmce  and  Spain.  OU 
braltar  derives  its  name  from  a  Moorish  chief  of  the  name  of 
I'areky  which  componnded  with  the  Ambic  word  Gebat,  sig- 
nifying monntahi,  Gebel  IWik  became  in  time  hj  corrap« 
lieOf  Gibraltar.  From  Gibrater  thtjr  proceeded  to  Ckeneda, 
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JOURNEY   THROUGH   SPAIN. 

'^  When  we  have  dined  we  will  visit  the  Albambray  said 
Dr.  Wi^ker»  as  they  partook  of  their  first  repast  in  Grenada, 
the  most  perfect,  though  according  to  historical  accounts, 
not  the  most  splendid  of  the  Moorish  palaces.  '  There  was 
one  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cordova,  called  the  palace  of 
Zebra,  which  surpassed  all  description.  The  Moors  to  this 
day  put  up  prayers  daily  fbr  the  restoration  of"  this  part  of 
the  kingdom.  When  the  last  Moorish  king  caught  sight  of 
its  glittering  domes  and  turrets,  he  burst  into  an  agony  of 
tears,  exclaiming,  *  O  God  omnipotent!'  his  mother  who  was 
with  him,  indignantly  replied,  *  You  do  well  to  weep  as  a 
child,  fbr  what  you  could  not  preserve  as  a  man.'  Grenada  ^ 
is  indeed  a  most  delicious  spot,  and  worthy  the  regrets  of  a 
monarch. 

Upon  entering  the  oblong  court  of  the  Alhambra,  which 
is  150  feet  long  and  90  broad,  they  were  struck  by  the  sin- 
-gularity  as  well  as  beauty  of  the  scene.  In  the  middle  was 
a  marble  bason  of  water  1 00  feet  long,  surrounded  by  a 
flower  border:  From  this  court  they  passed  into  that  of  the 
Hons,  so  called  because  the  fountain  in  the  middle  is  sup- 
ported by  thirteen  lions.  It  is  adorned  with  a  ^olonade  of  140 
marble  pillars.  The  royal  bed- room  has  two  alcoves,  adorned 
with  columns,  and  a  fountain  between  them  in  the  middle  of 
Uie  room.  Adjoining  to  this  are  two  hot-baths.  The  great 
hall  is  about  f^rty  feet  square  and  sixty  in  height,  wi*h  eight 
windows  and  two  doors,  all  in  deep  recesses.  All  the  apart- 
ments have  fountains  and  are  paved  with  tiles  or  marble  in 
chequers.         -^ 

"  The  idea  of  the  ceilings  is  evidently  taken  from  stalac- 
tites," observed  the  Doctor.     "Look,  Edward,  that  roof 
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reminds  me  of  many  we  hare  seen  in  natural  caverns/'  The 
view  from  this  palace  is  exquisitely  beautiful ;  Tineyard  and 
ofive  gardens  surround  it  on  every  side ;  it  stands  in  a  Iux« 
uriant  plain,  which  is  bounded  by  hills ;  beyond  which  to 
die  south,  the  Sierra  Nevada  lifte  its  venerable  head,  and 
forms  a  grand  outline  to  the  scene. 

From  Grenada  our  travellers  proceeded  to  Cordova,  for- 
merly the  capital  of  one  of  the  Moorish  kingdoms. 

Cordova  has  several  superb  palaces  and  churches.  The 
neighbouring  mountains  produce  groves  of  citron,  orange, 
fig,  and  olive  trees.  The  best  horses  in  Spain  are  to  be  met 
with  here.  It  trades  in  wine,  fruits,  silk  and  Cordova* 
leather. 

There  k  a  stone  bridge  over  the  Guadalquiver  of  sixteen 
arches,  built  by  the  Moors,  and  the  remains  of  a  Moorish 
palace,  which  is  now  converted  into  stables. 

Edward.-^"  What  a  transition." 

Dr.  Walkeh. — "  There  are  some  in  Paris  which  are 
more  striking  than  this  metamorphosis." 

Quitting  .Cordova  they  continued  their  journey  in  a  north 
eastern  direction,  and  passing  through  Bay  leu,  where  the 
French  were  so  completely  beaten  by  the  patriots  of  Spain ; 
they  at  length  entered  the  parched  and  arid  plains  of  La 
Mancha,  so  cdebrated  for  the  exploits  of  the  renowned 
Don  Quixote. 

Da.  Walker. — **  Can  you  not  almost  fancy,  Edward, 
you  see  the  knight  of  the  woeful  countenance  mounted  on 
his  Rozinante,  and  his  doughty  squire  Sancho  Panza,  and  h» 
favourite  Dapple,  traversing  those  cheerless  plains  ?'* 

**  Almost,*'  replied  his  pupil.  **  I  am  always  sorry  for 
Don  Quixote  and  Sancho  too,  they  get  treated  so  very  ill.*' 

^<  All  persons,"  observed  Dr.  Walker,  "  who  step  so  com- 
pletely out  of  the  usual  track  of  human  life  must  expect  it ; 
so  I  would  advise  you  not  to  iattempt  any  kind  of  knight« 
errantry,  and  studiously  to  avoid  all  singularity." 

Our  travellers  tiow  continued  tl>eir  journey  without  stop** 
ping  at  any  place,  until  they  came  to  Toledo,  and  here  they 
resolved  to  stay  a  short  time.  Toledo  is  situated  among 
rocks,  eminences,  and  precipices,  which  are  adorned  with 
luxuriant  spots  of  vegetation  ;  the  mountains  of  Toledo  they 
had  traversed  previous  to  their  reaching  the  city,  were  indeed 
bleak,  barren,  and  sterile  ;  and  the  doctor  and  his  pupil  were 
not  a  little  rejoiced  at  taking  up  their  quarters  in  a  tolerable 
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inn,  and  enjoying  those  comforts  which  are  seldom  to  be  met 
with  in  the  villages  of  Castile.  The  cookery  of  the  Spa- 
niards, such  as  they  have  received  from  their  forefathers,  i« 
liked  by  very  few  strangers.  Their  palate  requires  high 
seasoning.  •  Pepper,  pimento,  the  juice  of  the  tomata^  or  love 
apple,  saffiron,  &c.,  colour  or  infect  almost  all  their  dishes. 
A  single  one  has  found  favour  with  foreigners,  which  is  called 
in  Spain  oUa  podrida,  and  is  a  kind  of  pSt-pourri  of  all  sorts 
of  meat  boiled  together.  The  Spanish,  cooking  is  seldom 
plain,  bat  with  obscure  families  who  are  attached  to  anciedt 
customs.  French  cooks  have  in  many  houses  entirely  sup* 
planted  the  natives  and  our  travellers  more  than  once  had 
reason  to  rejoice  at  this  innovation,  for  to  them  these  highly 
seasoned  dishes  of  the  country  were  very  disagreeable.  The 
cathedral  of  Toledo  is  particularly  magnificent,  and  the  trea- 
sures contained  in  one  of  its  chapels,  that  called  Sagiario, 
are  almost  incalculable,  at  least  they  were  %q  formerly.  Se. 
veral  of  its  gates  are  bronze,  and  it  stands  in  the  middle  of 
the  city,  adjoining  to  a  handsome  street.  Toledo  contains 
many  religious  houses,  some  hospitals,  and  a  great  number 
of  churches. 

It  is  said  the  inhabitants  have  recovered  the  art  of  har. 
dening  sword. blades,  for  which  they  were  formerly  so  fa- 
mous, and  which  had  been  lost  for  many  ages.  The  manner 
of  trying  these  blades,  was  by  striking  them  several ,  times 
with  great  force,  against  an  iron  head-piece;  if  they  received 
the  smallest  notch  by  this  operation,  they  were  considered 
imperfect.  Our  travellers  passed  through  Aranjuez,  where 
there  is  a  royal  palace,  on  their  way  to  Madrid,  and  where 
they  arrived  full  of  expectation,  and  eager  to  take  a  survey  of 
the  palace  and  stately  buildings  which  generally  adorn  the 
capital  of  an  extensive  kingdom  ;  they  were  in  some  degree 
disappointed,  for  the  houses  are  chiefly  built  of  brick,  and 
have  rather  a  mean  than  a  splendid  appearance.  It  has 
however  fitleen  gates  of  granite,  above  one  hundred  churches, 
and  a  noble  bridge  over  the  Man9anares,  which  in  the  sum- 
mer is  but  an  insignificant  streamlet ;  when  however  it  is 
swelled  by  wintry  storms  it  becomes  a  rapid  river.  The  vi- 
cinity is  a  large  plain,  surrounded  by  mountains.  liere^are 
ro>al  manufactures  of  tapestry,  cards,  saltpetre,  and  china. 

The  new  palace  first  engaged  their  attention,  to  which 
they  advanced  by  a  steep  ascent. 

It   stands  detached  upon  an  eminence,   without  a  terrace, 
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a  park,  or  a  garden,  and  bears  a  greater  resemblance  to  a  cita- 
del, than  to  &e habitation  of  a  monarch.  But,  on  a  nearer  sur- 
vey-, the  opinioii  of  this  palace  will  be  greatly  changed.  It  is  of 
a  square  form ;  spacious  porticoes  encompass  the  inner  court. 
The  offices  and  apartments  assigned  io  the  principal  persons 
attachedJo  the  court,  occupj'  the  ground-floor.  You  ascend  by 
an  elegant  marble  stair-case,  the  balustrade  of  which  is  highly 
ornamented.  The  royal  apartments  are  of  the  most  magnificent 
dimensions.  The  hall  in  which  the  throne  is  placed,  denomi- 
nated et  salon  de  lo$  reynos,  extorts  admiration  even  from  those  ' 
who  have  seen  the  gallery  at  Versaillfes.  Tiepolo,  a  Venetian, 
has  depicted  the  difi'erent  costumes  of  the  Spanish  monarchy  on 
the  ceiling.  Beautiful  vases,  little  statues,  and  antique  busts, 
are  arranged  on  all  the  tables.  Almost  the  whple  of  the  furni- 
ture is  of  Spanish  manufacture ;  the  mirrors,  perhaps  the  largest 
in  Europe,  and  the  glass  of  the  windows  came  from  St.  Ilde- 
fonso.  The  tapestry  was  made  in  a  manufactory  near  the  gate^ 
of  Madrid.  The  various  quarries  of  the  peninsula  furnished  the 
marble  for  the  tables  and  walls. 

The  palace  of  Madrid  is  entirely  new.  Tlie  former  palace, 
occupied  by  Philip  V.  having  been  consumed  by  fire  in  1734, 
that  Prince  was  desirous  to  have  it  rebuilt  in  the  same  place.  A 
Piedmontese  architect  presented  a  magnificent  plan,  the  model 
of  whicTi  is  preserved  in  a  neighbouring  building.  Philip  V.  star- 
tled at  the  magnificence  of  the  design,  adopted  one  more  simple, 
which,  however,  proved  equally  expensive  in  the  execution,  and 
is  not  yet  finished.  For  more  than  twelve  years  past,  they  have 
been  employed  in  building  two  additional  wings  to  the  palace, 
which  will  give  it  a  less  massive  uppearance,  but  will  likewis*^ 
bide  the  principal  front; 

On  your  way  to  this  front,  you  traverse' a  large  irregular 
place,  at  the  extremity  of  which,  is  the  armeria,  or  arsenal,  com- 
prizing a  collection  of  ancient  and  foreign  arms,  disposed  in  fine 
order,  and  presetted  with  great  care.  The  armour,  said  to  be- 
long to  the  ancient  American  warriors*  is  more  worthy  of  atten- 
tion than  the  wrought  armour  set  with  precious  stones,  or  the 
complete  suit  of  mail  of  somp  of  the  kings  of  Spain,  and  in  par- 
ticular of  St.  Ferdinand.  r      ,  f 

The  sword  of  Francis  I.  which  was  so  long  exhibited  in  this 
place,  as  one  of  their  proudest  trophies,  was  seized  by  Bonaparte 
and  it  is  now  in  Paris. 

^fhe  collection  of  paintings  in  this  new  palace,  is  one  of  the 
inost  valuable  in  Europe. 

Dr.  Walker  was  contented  witli  viewing  the  outside  of  the 
palace  ofBueh  Retiro,  for  never  had  a  royal  residence  less  the 
appearance  of  a  palace.  It  is  a  very  irregular  building,  and  ex- 
hibits nothing  majestic  in  any  one  point  of  view.  It  compre^ 
Lends,  however,  a  long  suite  of  apartments,  which  at  a  small  ex- 
pence  niight  be  made  i;onuuodioi|s.  The  gardens  which  they  over- 
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look  are  ill  supplied  with  water,  ace  in  a  ruinovs  oo»dition,  and 
serve  at  present  for  a  pnblic  walk.  It  contains  one  pictore  amoi^ 
many  which  deserves  to  be  noticed :  it  is  an  accurate  represen* 
"  tatioo  of  the  Aato  da  F6,  held  in  1680  in  the  Plaza  Major  at  Ma- 
dridy  in  the  presence  of  the  whole  court  of  Charles  11.  The  bal- 
conies are  crowded  with  spectators,  attracted  bj  motives  of 
pious  curiosity.  The  tremendous  tribunal  appears  elevated  in 
the  middle  of  the  square.  The  jud^^es  there  await  their  victims, 
who  with  haggard  and  disfigured  countenances,  being  dressed  out 
in  the  emblems  of  their  punisbment,  approach  to  hear  their  doom. 
Some  are  attended  by  jnonks,  who  administer  their  l^st  exhortm- 
tions ;  others  are  seen  staggering  and  fainting  on  the  steps  of  4fae 
tribunaL    « 

^  Shall  we  go  and  see  this  picture/*  said  the  Doctor  to 
his  pupil  ?*'  **  No,  Sir/'  replied  Edward.  <*  I  haye  not  the 
least  wish  to  look  upon  any  thing  so  horrible.^ 

Dr,  Walkbr. — "  Have  you  any  objection  to  hear  the 
history  of  one  of  its  victims  ?" 

£DWjkED.— <*  None  at  all.  Sir,  if  be  were  ROt  burnt ;  but 
really  I  cannot  endttre  the  recital  of  the  barbarous  cruelty 
exercised  by  that  dreadful  tribunal.'' 

I>R.  Walker. — **  He  was  not  burnt,  but  died  in  his  own 
country,  in  the  year  ISOS.  So  I  presume  I  mi^  begin  my 
itory." 


SECTION  IX. 

JOURNEY  CONCLUDED  IN  SPAIN. 

*<  Don  Piiblo  Olin^,  a  native  of  Peru,  had  beeR.  raised  by 
his  abilities  to  fill  one  of  the  »ost  important  offices  in  the 
kingdom,  that  of  Intendant  of  tiie  four  kingdoms  of  Anda^ 
lusia,  and  Assiente  of  Seville.  The  distinction  he  acquired 
by  these  high  dignities  excited  a  considerable  degree  of  envy, 
but  the  king  (Charles  IV.)  convinced  of  his  abilities,  gave 
.him  a  further  opportunity  of  signalizing  his  patriotic  zeal. 

''  Charles  TV.  had  conceived  a  plan  to1)ring  into  cultivation, 
and  people  thatpart  of  the  Sierra  Morena,  through  which  passes 
the  road  from  Madrid  to  Cadiz,  a  district  formerly  inhabited  and 
cultivated,  but  now  overgrown  with  wood,  and  bepome  the  haunts 
of  robbers  and  of  wild  beasts.  This  district^  is  now  infested  by 
bands  of  guerillas  ip  such  vast  numbers,  that  they  threaten  al- 
most to  f  ubvert  the  government.    This  commission  he  intrusted 


to  01ivii4^ ;  who  Memvplidied  it  witii  eonambBiate  ability :  but 
he  o^ttld  not  avoid  Htkt  rock  on  which  great  enterprizes  usually 
split  He  created  eseattes.  H*  expoMd  Mnself  in  particular 
to  the  animosity  of  father  Rosntald,  a  German  capuchin,  who* 
being  provided  with  a  patent  from  the  Direotor-fpeneral  of  hb  . 
order,  by  which  he  was  deekred  prefect  of  the  new  missions,  be 
affected  the  moat  abiolute  aothonty  in  every  thing  that  had  the 
mosldMtant  reference  to  reUgiott.  Hit  desigQft  were  strenuotisty 
b«t  mildly  oppofed  by  OKvad^,  who  gave  him  however  a  p6]lt<!» 
vecq^tion,  and  received  him  npon  a  footing  of  inthnaey.  The 
disappointed  ambition  ai  Ihe  monk  meditated  revenge.  Some 
expressions,  whidi  had  inadvertentiy  escaped  Oiivad^,  furnished 
the  means  of  veageanee.  He  fomented  the  discontents  of  some 
of  the  settlers,  who  wcm  his  own  countrymen,  and  empfoyed 
them  in  erder  to  discredit  the  new  estabKsfament  and  its  direc- 
tor* The  awmorials  which  they  transmitted  to  the  Council  of 
Castile,  conteiaod  the  most  grievovs  acousatiefis  agamst  Olivad^ ; 
MMi  the  latter  was  suddenly  recalled  to  court  In  the  month  of 
November,  1775,  to  oonfer  oonocmui^  different  objects  relative 
to  his  mission.  ^ 

*'  Whilst  he  resided  at  Madrid  in  the  most  perfect  security,  he 
ae^dentaUy  disco?ef  ed  the  snares  that  were  laid  to  entrap  him. 
H«  learned  from  intercepted  letters,  that  Ihther  Romuald  had- 
eeneected  his  rain^  atid  that  he  was  hnoyed  up  witii  expectationfl 
of  patronage  from  a  ffreal  court. 

Threogh  another  <mnnnel  he  was  hifermed,  that  this  vindictive 
monk  had  preferred  an  accusa^n  to  the  prime  minister  against 
him,  of  having  manifested  a  contempt  of  religion,  and  of  having 
ferbidden  hooks  in  his  possession ;  nay,  that  he  had  even  made 
a  similar  report  to  the  Inquisition. 

**  Dorii^  his  residence  at  the  capita]  for  more  than  a  year,  hia 
eondnot  \md  been  highly  exemplary ;  but  nothing  could  hush  the 
akurm  whkh  was  impending  over  his  head, 

*'  On  the  I4th  of  November,  17716,  a  Spanish  grandee,  acting 
in  the  capacity  of  itlfimnl  mmt^or  of  the  in<|nisition,  accompanied 
by  the  ministers  of  justice,  came  to  arrest  and  conduct  him  to 
^  prisons  of  the  holy  office,  whilst  at  the  same  time,  his  effects, 
books,  and  papers,  were  seised  at  Carolina,  where  his  wife  re-r 
sided,  and  at  Seville,  his  ordinary  residence.  From  that  instant 
he  was  altogether  lost  to  his  wife,  (o  his  relations,  and  friends ! 
Dnring  a  period  of  two  years  they  were  totally  ignorant  in  what 
part  of  the  world  he  resided,  or  whether  he  was  yet  alive,  and  at 
last  they  reHnqsiished  all  hopes  of  ever  beholding  him  again.'' 

Edward.—'*  What  areincmeat npon  cruelty •'^ 

Dr.  Walker. — '^  The  judicial  proceedings  against  Olivad^, 
were  condncted  with  the  most  profound  secrecy.  At  length  his 
frute  was  decided,  after  a  close  imprisonment  of  two  years  and 
Mmvtm  days,  dnring  which  period  his  iater^urse  with  the  world 
was  whoUy  snsponded, 
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''Onth^SlitofNoTenber,  1778,  a  ocmvocation  was  held  in 
the  hotel  pf  the  luqaiBitioii,  to  which  were  invited  forty  persons 
of  di£erent  orders,  among  whom  were  sereral  Spanish  grandees, 
•ome  general  officers,  priests,  and  monks. 

"  The  deiinqaent  made  his  appearance  apparelled  in  yellomr 
robes,  carrying  a  green  wax  taper  in  his  hand,  being  accompa- 
nied by  two  ministers  of  the  holy  office.  All  the  details  of  the 
procedure  were  read  before  him.  The  most  interesting  docti- 
■lent  was  a  circumstantial  narrative  of  his  own  life,  which  he 
bad  composed  himself*  In  this  narrative  he  Annkly  confessed 
that  on  his  travels  he  had  cultivated  the  society  of  superior  ge- 
niuses, of  Voltaire  and  Rousseau  in  particular ;  moreover,  that 
he  returned  to  Spain  strongly  tinctured. with  prejudices  against 
the  dergy,  and  persuaded  that  the  opinions  and  privileges  of  the 
Romish  church  were  hostde  to  the  welfetre  of  nations :  &at,  since 
he  had  superintended  the  colonies  of  the  Sierra  Morena,  he  had 
frequently,  in  a  rash  and  inconsiderate  manner,  declared  his  sen- 
timents concerning  the  obstacles  which  retarded  their  progress 
concerning  the  infallibility  of  the  Pope^  knd  the  tribunals  of  the 
Inquisition. 

*'  Next  came  the  depositions  of  seventy<«ig^t* witnesses,  who 
accused  him  of  having  frequently  held  the  language  of  free- 
thinkers ;  of  having  ridiculed  the  fathers  of  the  church,  &c.  &c. 
The  delinquent  confessed  many  of  these  accusations,  and  denied 
others :  alleging,  moreover,  that  the  expressions  imputed  to  him 
were  derived  from  the  purest  of  motives ;  that,  in  some  instances, 
liis  object  yfta  to  arouse  the  industry  of  tiie  colonists  committed 
to  his  care,  whose  indolence  often  disguised  itself  under  the  ex- 
ternal rites  of  religion  :  lastly,  that,  when  he  declaimed  against 
the  inconveniences  of  celibacy,  his  sole  view  was  to  encourage 
population,  which  is  so  neoessary  to  the  welfare  of  the  state. 

''  But  his  defence  was  in  vain ;  the  tribunal  judged  him  guilty 
of  all  the  crimes  laid  to  his  charge,  and  pronounoed  sentence 
npon  him,  by  which  he  was  formtdly  declared  to  be  a  heretic. 
He  interrupted  the  ceremony  in  order  to  appeal  against  this  de- 
nomination. This  was  the  last  struggle  of  his  fortitude ;  be  fainted 
a#ay,  and  fell  from  the  bench  on  which  he  was  seated,  On  the 
recovery  of  his  senses,  the  reading  of  the  sentence  was  continued. 
It  denounced  the  absolute  confiscation  of  all  his  property.  This 
too  is  a  thing  of  course.  Declared  him  incapacitated  from  hold* 
ing  any  office,  banished  him  to  within  twenty  leagues  of  Madrid, 
from  the  royal  residences,  from  Seville,  the  theatre  of  his  lost 
power,  from  Lima,  his  native  country,  and  condemned  him  to  be 
confined  for  eight  years  in  a  monastery,  where  he  was  to  read 
certain  godfy  books,  which  would  be  prescribed  to  him,  and  to 
make  confession  to  the  priest  once  a  month.  After  this,  he  made 
a  solemn  recantation,  and  was  absolved  from  the  censures  he 
had  incurred  with  all  the  formality  prescribed  by  the  canons. 
**  It  is  asserted  that  the  monarchy  nay  even  that  the  graxid  in* 
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qiiisitor  mitigated  the  rigor  of  his  sentence ;  some  of  the  judges 
having  voted  for  death,  and  others  for  at  least  a  public  and  op- 
-  prohrious  punishment ;  that  the  royal  confessor,  in  particular,  had 
supported  the  alternative  of  severity,  consistently  with  his  fero- 
cious and  bigoted  disposition,  which  inclined  him  to  suppose 
that  this  crime  could  not  be  otherwise  expiated  than  by  a. signal 
vengeance. 

'*  Scarcely  had  01ivad6  commenced  his  confinement,  in  a  con- 
vent of  La  Mancha,  when  a  representation  of  his  impaired  healthi 
procured  him  permission  to  visit  the  mineral  waters  in  the  vi- 
cinity :  soon  after,  he  was  allowed  to  make  an  excursion  to  those 
of  Catalonia,  which  he  thought  would  be  more  efficacious.  These, 
being  near  the  frontiers,  he  easily  eluded  the  vigilance  of  his 
guardians,  a  circumstance  which  was  doubtless  foreseen,  and 
bidding  adieu,  as  he  supposed,  for  ever  to  his  country,  he  went 
to  France,  where  his  reputation  had  long  preceded  his  arrival, 
and  where  he  was  received  as  tlie  martyr  of  intolerance. 

"  Some  months  after  his  flight,  the  king  of  Spain^  nomioally 
yielding  to  the  suggestions  of  his  confessor,  whose  appetite  for 
persecution  was  not  yet  appeased,  demanded  his  surrender  from 
the  court  of  Versailles.  A  conciliatory  answer  was  sent  in  re- 
turn, that  the  offences  of  01ivad6,  however  heinous  they  might 
appear  in  Spain,  were  not  included  among  those  political  crimes, 
the  authors  of  which  are  mutually  delivered  up  to  each  other  by 
civilized  nations  ;  and  the  court  of  Madrid  did  not  persist  in  its 
demand.^' 

Edward. — **  And  it  did  wisely ;,  I  am  surprised  that  any 
Christian  nation  can  tolerate  such  cruelty." 

**  So  much,'^ added  Dr.  Walker,  **  for  M.  Olivad^." 

"  The  theatre  of  the  Retiro  is  in  a  good  state  of  repair :  the 
pit  is  small,  but  planned  with  much  taste.  The  theatre,  which  is 
very  spacious,  opens  at  the  further  extremity  upon  the  gardens 
of  the  palace,  with  which  it  stands  on  a  level.  This  frequently 
afforded  an  opportunity  of  heightening  the  effect  of  theatrical 
illusion,  by  extending  the  view  to  an  immense  distance,  and  per- 
mitting the  display  of  troops  of  cavalry.  But  all  these  illusions' 
are  vanished,  the  house  is  forsaken,  and  its  decorations  are  moul- 
dering in  the  dust.  Witbin,the  circuit  of  the  gardens  of  Buen 
Retiro,  is  a  china  manufactory,  to  which  vcvory  person  has  hi- 
therto been  denied  access." 

In  the  evening  our  travellers  joined  the  numerous  assem- 
blage that  crowded  th'fe  Prado,  a  ftne  public  walk,  where  the 
citizens  flock  from  all  parts  to  enjoy  the  shade  of  the  long 
alleys,  which  are  adorned  with  many  fountains^  and  perfumed, 
with  the  fragrant  exhalations  of  the  flowers  which  beautify 
the  botanical  gardens  that  border  this  celebrated  walk. 

The  churches  of  Madrid  are  numerous,  and  are  all 
t5 
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adorned  with  costly  paintmgs.  Whfle  they  were  in  the 
Spanish  capital,  they  were  invited  to  a  TertuUia^  an  entertain- 
ment which  resemblies  our  assemblies ;  and  the  following 
evening  they  went  to  a  christening,  and  the  entertainment 
given  upon  this  occasion  was  called  a  Refresco. 

When  the  guests  arrived,  the  ladies  were  conducted  to  one 
apartment,  the  gentlemen  to  another^  the  former  were  re- 
ceived by  the  lady  of  the  house  on  a  sofa  under  a  canopy, 
called  estrado,  and  etiquette  required  that  they  should  re* 
main  in  these  distinct  societies  until  all  the  company  was  as- 
sembled ;  at  which  period  the  refiresco  was  introduced,  and 
the  two  sexes  joined.  The  conversation  then  became  ani- 
mated, and  the  company  was  entertained  with  an  abundance 
of  sweets,  confectionary  and  dainties  of  all  kinds;  upon  the 
appearance  of  which  a  scene  took  place  which  astonished 
.  our  travellers  extremely.  The  guest^  not  only  eat  profusely  ' 
of  the  good  things  which  were  set  before  them,  but  abso- 
lutely filled  their  handkerchiefs  and  even  hats,  with  the  dried 
cakes,  fruits,  &c«  &c  This  entertainment  was  concluded 
with  a  dance,  in  which  the  Spanish  ladies  displayed  all  those 
graces  in  the  cotillion  for  which  they  are  so  celebrated.—*' 
Having  visited  the  theatre,  and  every  thing  in  Madrid  worthy 
of  notice.  Dr.  Walker  resolved  on  an  excursion  to  the  Mo- 
nastery of  the  Escurial,  which  was  built  by  Philip  II.  in  the 
form  of  a  gridiron,  and  dedicated  to  Saint  Laurance,  who  is 
said  to  have  suffered  death  upon  that  instrument.  Every 
door  and  window  about  this  monastic  palace  is  embellished 
with  gridirons  of  different  dimensions. 

The  west  front  has  an  elegant  portico  of  the  Doric  order,  half 
sank  into  the  wall ;  through  this  portico  our  trayellers  passed  on 
their  way  to  the  church,  which  is  in  the  form  of  a  Orecian -cross, 
surmounted  with  a  dome.  The  architecture  is  simple,  but  ma- 
jestic. Tlie  ceiling  was  painted  by  Liuca  Giordani,  and  the  high 
altar,  the  ascent  to  which  is  by  a  flight  of  twenty  steps,  contains 
three  different  orders  of  architectare,  ranged  one  above  another, 
in  the  form  of  a  truncated  pyramid  ;  no  expence  has  been  spared 
in  its  decoration.'  Richness  and  elegance  are  tmited  in  the  ta- 
bernacle. Its  colamits  are  of  the  most  costly  marble ;  the  inter- 
mediate spaces  are  enriched  with  paintings  by  Lucas  Cambiaso 
and  Pellegrino  Tibaldi.  Yet  the  whole  has  something  dimina- 
tive  in  its  appearance,  which  forms  a  contrast  with  the  majesty  of 
the  edifice.  On  the  contrary,  the  .two  monuments  erected  here, 
are  really  beautifol;  they  perfectly  correspond  with  the  first 
order,  which  conaists  of  fluted  Doric  columns.  On  one  side  is 
that  of  Charles  V.,  on  the  other  that  of  Philip  II.    These  two 
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moBftrohfl  are  represented  in  liie  attitude  of  kneeting  add  pay- 
iBg  their  obeisaiiee  to  the  King  of  kings.  They  occnpy  the  fore 
part  of  a  sort  of  chamber,  which  opens  towards  the  altar,  atid  is 
liaed  in  the  iaside  with  bhick  marble.  These  two  monuments  ^ 
combine  at  once  the  properties  of  magnificence  and  solemnity. 
Ob  beholding  them,  a  species  -of  religious  awe  insensibly  stole 
upMi  oor  traTcUers.  **  Here  thea,'*  said  the  Doctor,  ill  a  low 
wbi^^er  io  Edward,  **  repose  the  ashes  of  the  mighty  emperor 
Charles  Y.,  and  his  son,  Philip  II.  Men,  who  during  their  life- 
time, thought  mankind  liyed  only  fer  their  pleasure,  and  the 
world  for  their  profit!''  Tlie  whole  of  the  edifice  is  built  of  a 
kind  of  granite,  hewn  from  a  neighbouring  quarry,  whioh  fur- 
wished  blocks  of  such  dimensioBS,  that  three  stones  were  suffi- 
cient to  form  the  cases  of  the  largest  doors,  and  CTcry  step  of  thi 
principal  staircase  b  composed  of  no  more  than  one  of  them.  The 
Whole  of  the  apartments  are  embellished  with  fine  paintings  by 
the  first  masters. 

The  one  sacristy  (there  are  two)  contains  in  huge  drawers,  the 
DM>st  costly  sacerdotal  ornaments,  chandeliers,  sacred  vessels, 
&o.  which  erince  the  magnificence  rather  than  the  piety  of  the 
Spanish  monarchs. 

The  descent  into  the  Pantheon,  the  royal  sepulchre,  is  by  a 
door,  in  the  passage  conducting  from  the  cliurch  to  the  sacristy. 
The  staircase  leading  into  the  gloomy  mansion  is  entirely  corered 
with  marble,  as  is  also  that  building  itself.  It  is  divided  into  se- 
veral chambers,  each  of  which  is  appropriated  to  some  particular 
purpose.  One  is  called  Podridiro,  or  the  place  of  putrefaction. 
Here  the  bodies  of  idngs  and  their  families  are  consigned  to  the 
irst  ravages  of  corruption.  In  another  are  deposited  t^e  bodies 
of  all  the  Spanish  princes  and  princesses  who  have  not  ascended 
the  throne. 

The  real  Pantheon  is  exclusively  consecrated  as  the  last 
asylum  for  the  kings  and  queens  of  Spain ;  it  is  illumined  by  a 
superb  lustre  suspended  from  the  cupola,  which  is  only  lighted 
np  on  extraordinary  occasions;  but  generally  a  torch  assists  the 
inquisitive  traveller  in  exploring  this  dumb  and  motionless  as- 
sembly of  sovereigns.  By  its  wavering  light  you  discern,  oppo- 
site to  the  principal  entry,  an  altar  and  a  crucifix  of  black  marble, 
on  a  pediment  of  porphyry.  The  whole  is  in  a  style  of  mournful 
magnificence.  The  eases  which  contain  the  corpses  of  the  kings 
and  queens,  are  arranged  on  each  side  of  the  altar  in  three  rows, 
one  over  anotlier,  in  different  compartments  formed  by  fine  fluted 
pilasters  of  marble.  These  «ases  are  of  bronze,  of  a  simple  yet 
noble  figure.  Several  of  them,  still  empty,  are  ready  to  op^  an4 
receive  their  deposits.  A  salutary  yet  awful  lesson  which  kings 
have  not  refused  to  receive  from  the  bold  designs  of  an  able  ar- 
cytect, 

Phil^  II.  reposes  in  the  highest  tomb  of  the  first  division.  It 
was  this  prince  who  laid  the  foundation  of  tiie  Pantheon,  but  it 
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WM  not  c<MBpleted  antil  the  reig^  of  Philip  IV.  It  has  only  af- 
forded a  receptacle  to  three  sovereigns  of  the  house  of  Bourbon  ; 
the  youug  king  Louis  I.  who  ascended  the  throne  in  1724,  and 
died  the  same  year ;  Queen  Amelia,  consort  of  Charles  III.  and 
Charies  II  I.  himself. 

Fn>m  the  Escurial  they  proceeded  to  St  Ildefonso,  which  wa^ 
built  by  Philip  V.  who  brought  with  him  from  France  the  mag^ 
nificent  taste  of  his  grandfather  Louis  XIV.  The  gardens  of  St. 
ildefonso,  are  upon  the  plan  of  those  of  Versailles,  and  are 
adorned  with  exquisitely  beautiful  fountains.  That  of  Andro- 
meda is  very  fine ;  but  the  most  remarkable  is  certainly  that  de- 
dicated to  the  God  of  the  Ocean,  who  is  surrounded  by  his  ma- 
rine court.  His  attitude,  his  menacing  air,  and  the  direction  of 
his  tndent,  shew  that  he  is  imposing  silence  on  the  boisterous 
waves ;  and  the  calm  which  reigns  on  the  water,  the  tranquillity 
produced  in  ^he  air  by  the  triple  wall  of  verdure  with  which  be 
is  surrounded,  announce  that  he  has  not  issued  his  mandate  in 
^ain. 

There  are  some  other  fountains  which  well  merit  the  attention 
of  the  curious;  such  is  the  fountain  of  Latona,  whose  limpid 
streams,  some  perpendicular,  others  crossing  in  every  direction^ 
issue  from  the  hoarse  throats  of  the  peasants  of  Lycia,^  half  trans- 
formed into  frogs,  and  are  discharged  in  such  abundance  that 
the  statue  of  the  goddess  is  concealed  from  view  by  one  vast 
mantle  of  liquid  crystaL  Of  this  description  also  is  Diana  bath- 
ing, surrounded  by  her  nymphs :  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  the 
whole  chaste  assemblage  is  concealed  beneath  the  water;  yoa 
imagine  that  you  hear  the  shrieking  of  the  aquatic  birds,  and  the 
roaring  of  the  lions,  who  vomit  forth  by  a  hundred  channels,  this 
transitory  deluge.  Such  is,  lastly,  the  fountain  of  Fame ;  it  is 
formed  of  a  single  ^'et  cTeou,  which  rising  132  feet,  displays  to  the 
distance  of  several  leagues,  the  efforts  of  art  to  subdue  nature,  and 
falls  in  gentle  dew  upon  the  astonished  spectators. 

The  state  apartments  of  St.  Ildefonso  resemble  those  of  all 
other  palaces.  Ck>stly  furniture,  paintings,  and  statues,  adorn 
its  stately  walls. 

St  Ildefonso  is  upwards  of  twenty-eight  leagues  from  Madrid^ 
and  oi(e  half  of  the  road  leading  to  the  capital,  which  begins  at 
Guadarama,  lies  through  a  tliick  cluster  of  ragged  and  barren 
mountains,  which  however  are  highly  valued  by  sportsmen. 

In  the  district  of  St  Ildefonso,  stands  the  Carthusian  monas*~ 
tery  of  Paular,  one  of  the  most  wealthy  convents  in  Spain,  and 
celebrated  for  its  wool ;  it  is  situated  in  a  delightful  valley,  irri- 
gated by  a  large  rivulet,  which  gently  glides  through  groves  and 
vast  meadows^  at  the  foot  and  on  the  opposite  side  of  those  steep 
mountains  which  overlook  the*palace  of  St  Ildefonso.  This 
stream  drives  a  paper-mill,  the  noise  of  which,  is  the  only  sound 
that  interrupts  the  solemn  tranquillity  of  the  beautiful  scene. 

Pr.  Walker  on  his  return  to  the  capital  staid  but  on^  day,  and 
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passing  through  Gnadalaxara,  they  at  leDgtli  arrived  the  second 
iiay  after  their  departure  from  Madrid  at  Saragossa. 

*'  Saragossa  is  said  to  have  been  built  by  the  Phoeiiicians/' 
said  the  Doctor,  as  they  entered  the  city ;  "  observe,  Edward, 
the  houses  are  from  three  to  six  stories  high,  and'  the  pub- 
lic buildings  very  magnificent :  the  streets  are  long,  broad,  and 
well  paved.  Here  is  an  university  too,  a  court  of  inquisition^  17  * 
large  churches,  and  14  monasteries. 

Edward. — "  There  is  a  court  of  inquisition  every  where,  I 
think  ;  but  Saragossa  has  erected  for  itself  a  more  lasting  edifice 
of  fame,  than  that  which  is  founded  upon  its  magnificent  build- 
ings of  any  kind." 

"  True,"  replied  his  friend.  "  In  the  year  1809,  Saragossa  was 
attacked  by  the  French,  and  sustained  one  of  the  most  memorabe 
sieges  recorded  in  the  annals  of  war.  Undier  the  command  of 
Palafox,  soldiers,  priests,  ladies,  and  children,  all  united  and 
fought  in  its  defence.  The  bravery  of  the  females,  especially  the  - 
heroines  Auguslina,  Henita,  and  MonuUaSancho,  will  long  reflect 
honour  on  Saragossa.  These  noble  women  employed  themselves 
in  bringing  provisions  to  the  weary  soldiers,  serving  at  the  guns, 
or  fighting  with  muskets.  The  last  fell  in  the  hottest  of  the  fire ; 
Benita  headed  a  corps  of  ladies,  and  after  rendering  many  im- 
portant services,  rapidly  died  of  a  broken  heart,  on  hearing 
that  her  daughter  had  been  shot.  Augustina,  after  the  sur- 
render, eluded  the  vigilance  of  the  centinel,  and  fled  to  the  pa- 
triots, and  finally  to  the  English  fleet,  which  was  then  lying 
before  Cadiz." 

They  staid  but  a  short  time  in  Saragossa;  and  directing  their 
course  eastward,  they  passed  Ihrough  Lerieza  and  Cervera,  and 
at  length  arrived  at  Barcelona. 

Of  all  the  people  of  Spain,  the  Catalonians  are  perhaps  the 
most  industrious  and  enterprising. 

The  port  of  Barcelona  exports  silk  stuffs,  middling  cloths,  cot- 
tons, chintzes,  wines  arid  brandy,  all  the  production  of  the  coun« 
try ;  ^nd  to  know  what  sharp  the  Catalonians  have  in  this  trade, 
it  is  sufficient  to  say,  that  in  1782,  of  628jessels  which  entered 
Barcelona,  317  were  Spanish.  * 

Many  prohibited  goods,  however,  are  smuggled  into  this  port, 
particularly  salt  fish,  for  which  England  receives  nearly  three 
millions  of  piastres  annually. 

"  A  remarkable  circumstance  this,"  said  the  Doctor,  **  in  ^he 
history  of  commerce,  ih^  a  nation  of  heretics  should  supply  a. 
Catholic  kingdom  with  an  eatable  which  they  alone  know  how  to 
prepare  for  the  taste  of  the  consumers,  take  from  their  coasts  the 
salt  with  which  the  fish  are  cured,  and  catch  those  fish  near  the 
same  island  of  Newfoundland  of  which  they  made  the  discovery. 
It  v^ould  seem  as  if  this  dependence  was  an  irrevocable  decree, 
of  fate ;  for  tlie  attempts  made  to  substitute  fish  caught  on  the* 
coasts  of  BisQay  and  the  Asturias  have  been  in  vain,  and  only 
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•enrad  to  prore  that  kwt,  policy,  intoreft  itaeU;  disappear  before 
the  caprice  of  taste. 

'*  And  BOW,  Bdward,  we  must,  I  thiak,  take  leave  of  oar  Spa- 
nish friends;  and  as  I  hear  there  is  a  vessel  bound  for  MarseSles, 
which  will  sail  to-morrow,  I  intend  going  bj  that  to  Nice,  aad 
•o  on  to  Torin. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

TRAVELS  IN  ITALY. 
SECTION  L 

THE  SOUTH-BAST  OF   7RAKCE. 

OcR  travellers  had  a  most  agreeable  sail,  and  arrived  at  Mar« 
seilles  early  in  the  morning,  but  did  not  go  on  shore  till  mid-day. 
Marseilles  was  founded  by  a  colony  of  Greeks.  It  is  an  ancient 
and  flonrisfong  port,  at  the  head  of  a  gulf,  in  which  are  several 
islands.  For  variety  of  dress  and  language  it  has  been  called 
Europe  In  miniatnre.  The  environs  are  beautified  by  about  5000 
conntry  residences  of  the  opulent  citi2ens. 

Here  onr  travellers  were  tempted  to  remain  some  little  time, 
daring  which  they  joined  a  French  family,  to  whom  they  had 
letters  of  introdoction,  that  were  going  to  Aix,  their  usual  place 
of  residence. 

"  A  ix,*' observed  Dr.  Walker  to  his  pupil,  "  was  fonndedby  the 
Romans,  and  it  has  yet,  I  understand,  the  remains  of  a  triumphal 
arch,  erected  by  Marios,  to  commemorate  liis  victory  over  the 
Ambrons  and  Teutones,  in  which  two  hundred  thousand  men 
were  slain."^  ^ 

They  were  charmed  with  the  beauty  of  this  place,  and  lingered 
some  time  in  its  environs,  in  order  to  enjoy  the  lovely  scenery 
which  met  their  view  on  every  side.  Aix  has  a  public  walk,  a 
mile  in  length,  120  yards  in  breadth,  aftd  shaded  by  four  rows  of 
trees ;  at  each  extremity  is  a  cold  fountain,  and  two  hot  ones  in 
the  middle.  It  has  also  extensive  manufactories  of  linen  and 
woollen  cloths,  and  trades  in  the  products  of  the  adjoining  parts, 
vie.  in  olives, oil,  brandy,  silk,  raisins,  fiffs  and  prunes. 

Having  returned  to  Marseilles,  they  hired  a  boat  to  carry  them 
*S  T.^'^i^'**^"®  dFthc  most  celebrated  sea  ports  in  France.  It  is 
<h?ided  mto  two  parts,  the  old  and  new  town.    The  latter  owea 
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its  foundation  to  Loois  the  I4th.  A  spacious  oblotig  square, 
adorned  with  trees,  and  serving  as  a  delightful  promenade,  era* 
bellishes  the  new  town;  it  has  three  harbours ;  and  aion|^  that 
,  called  the  Merchant's  Port,  extends  a  noble  quay,  and  the  towii^ 
honse,  which  are  protected  by  two  moles.  The  new  haren  owes 
.  its  constmction  to  Yauban,  the  celebrated  engineer  of  the  reigs 
of  Louis  the  14th.  In  the  front  of  this  haven  stands  the  rope- 
house,  built  wholly  of  free-stone,  620  feet  in  length,  containing 
three  arched  walks,  and  above  these  there  is  a  place  wfa^re  the 
hemp  is  prepared.  The  gallies  are  now  kept  in  a  basin  at  this 
place,  and  Edward's  indignation  was  excited  at  seeing  the  slaves 
chained  to  the  oav  under  a  burning  sun. 

*'  You  should  recollect,"  observed  the  Doctor,  "  that  many  of 
these  men  might  possibly  have  been  condemned  to  death  by  the 
laws,  and  their  present  pniiishmeiit  is  an  amelioration  of  the  sen* 
tence." 

This  port  was  token  by  the  English  and  Spaniards^  during  the 
late  war,  but  with  infinite  loss,  and  finally  but  little  profit  $  for 
they  were  soon  obliged  to  abandon  it,  and  4000  of  the  inhabit- 
ants, who  had  joined  the  invaders,  were  shot  by  order  of  Genera] 
Fr4ron ;  and  Buonaparte  was  appointed  to  see  the  sentence  car- 
ried into  execution. 

**  Pray  let  us  take  a  peep  at  Frejus,"  sajd  Edward,  '*  for  how^ 
ever  insignificant  it  may  appear  in  itself,  Buonaparte  has  immor* 
talised  it  by  his  daring  and  romantic  return  to  France  in  the  year 
1814." 

**  Have  you  yet  to  learn,"  replied  the  Doctor,  *'  that  Frejus  is 
in  itself  a  place  of  interest ;  nor  did  it  need  Buonaparte*s  pre* 
sence  to  give  it  renown.  It  was  the  Forum  Julii  of  the  Romans, 
and  had  then  a  sea-port,  which  is  now  a  mile  and  a  half  distant 
from  it.  And  we  $hall  then  have  the  pleasure  of  inspecting  an 
aqilednct,  an  amphitheatre,  statues  and  inscriptions  innumerable, 
the  magnificent  remains  of  its  former  splendour.  The  south  of 
France  contains  many  precious  relics  of  antiquity.  At  Nismes, 
capital  of  the  department  of  Gard,  there  is  a  public  fountain,  a 
mausoleum,  and  a  magnificent  ampldtheatre,  built  by  the  Ro- 
mans ;  but  the  Maison  Qmrrie,  is  a  temple  of  the  Corinthian 
order,  of  ^he  most  exquisite  taste,  erecte^  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Nismes,  in  the  year  764,  to  the  memory  of  Caius  and  Lucius,  sonff 
of  Agrippa,  and  grandsons  of  A ugustus  ♦." 

Edwjird. — '*  Are  there  not  some  Roman  remains  at  Mont- 
pelier,  Sirf 
^ , i 

^  An  Italian  artist  upon  seeing  some  parts  of  this  Maison 
Carrie  mended  by  a  French  mason,  exclaimed  with  indignation,  ^ 
*'  What  do  I  see  ?  the  hat  of  Harlequin  placed  on  the  head  ot 
Augustus!'^  Cardinal  Alberoni  was  so  astonished  at  its  beauty, 
that  he  said,  it  deserved  a  covering  of  gold  to  preserve  it  from 
injury. 
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Dr.  Walker.— ••  No." 

**  Moiitpellier,i8rich  and  beautiful;  ithaslon^  been  in  pufolic 
estimatioB :  for  what  is  of  more  importance  to  mankind  than  eytn 
Foman  antiquities,  I  mean  its  school  of  medicine  and  its  botanic 
garden :  Ihe  garden  was  the  first  of  the  kind  established  in  Bir« 
rope.  I1ie  air  is  exceedingly  salubrious,  and  a  great  number  of 
invalids  come  hitherto  recover  their  health.  It  trades  in  silks, 
blankets,  cotton  goods,  hides  and  liquors. 

''  To-morrow,  we  shall,  I  hope,  reach  Nice,  and  then  adieu  to 
France  for  a  lime." 

■  From  Frejus  they  started  early  tlie  next  morning,  and  they 
had  again  a  peep  at  the  arcades  of  an  aqueduct,  and  some  ruins 
which  appear  tobavebeen  temples.  The  arches  of  this  aqueduct 
are  small  and  low,  without  either  grace  or  ornament,  and  seem  to 
have  been  calculated  for  mere  utility.  Having  passed  these 
ruins,  they  shortly  beg^n  to  ascend  the  steep  mountain  of  Es^ 
trelles,  which  is  eight  miles  ov%r.  This  mountain  was.  formerly 
infested  by  banditti;  but  it  is  now  tolerably  free  from  Ihe  depre- 
dations of  those  gentry.  The  road  which,  tliough  good,  runs  in 
many  parts  along  the  edge  of  a  precipice,  creates  fears  of  anothei: 
kind  in  timid  minds,  which  are  needless;  and  our  travellers 
enjoyed  the  romantic  beauty  of  the  scenery  extremely.  Amidst 
the  dark  pines  which  cover  the  surrounding  rocks,  the  cherry 
laurel  displayed  its  shining  foliage  and  brilliant  fruit.  In  the 
middle  of  this  mountain  is  the  post-house,  presenting  the  most 
chilling  aspect;  but  what  was  the  surprise  of  Edward  upon  strol- 
ling round  the  inn,  when  upon  turning  suddenly  to  the  south,  he 
discovered  orange  trees  riclily  loaded  with  fruit,  and  a  garden 
filled  withfine  vegetables ;  while  on  the  north  side  of  the  house  an 
eternal  winter  appeared  to  reign!  Their  journey  in  the  after- 
noon was  peculiarly  pleasing ;  for  on  one  side  of  the  hill  is  a  na- 
tural plantation  of  beautiful  evergreens:  pines,  firs,  laurel,  cy- 
press, sweet  myrtle,  tamarisc,  box  and  juniper ;  these,  inter- 
spersed with  maijorum,  sweet  thyme,  lavender  and  sage,  at  once 
enclicmt  the  sight  and  regale  the  smell.  On  the  right  hand  the 
land  shot  up  into  agreeable  cones,  forming  long  vistas,  through, 
which  our  travellers  caught  fine  views  of  the  Mediterranean, 
which  washes  the  foot  of  tlie  rock ;  while  in  a  valley  between  twa 
of  the  mountains  glided  a  purling  stieam,  whose  soft  murmurs 
threw  a  soothing  charm  around,  'i  hey  slept  that  night  at  Canned,, 
and  on  the  following  day  they  arrived  at  Antibes ;  from  thence 
crossing  the  river  Loup,  they  reached  the  village  St.  Laurent. 
ITieir  road  now  lay  along  the  sea-shore,  which  was  covered  with 
white  polished  pebbles ;  and  on  their  left  sweet  olives  and  m}T- 
tles  as  l^rge  as  our  white-thorn  bushes,  adorned  the  road.  From. 
Antibes,  where  they  next  stopped,  and  where  they  passed  the. 
Var,  (the  ancient  boundary  of  France,)  the  road  is  far  from  dis- 
agreeable, and  they  entered  Nice  in  high  spirits,  anticipating  thq, 
pleasure  they  had  to  come  in  their  journey  through  Italy. 
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"  Before  we  contraience  our  excursion  to  Turin,*'  said  the 
Doctor,  "  we  will  rest  a  few  days/'       .       * 

"  I  think,  indeed,  replied  Edward,  from  what  little  I  could 
observe  of  Nice  through  the  dusk,  it  appears  a  charining  spot,  and 
that  a  short  time  spent  here  would  be  very  agreeable." 

Edward  was  up  the  next  morning  with  the  sun,  and  strolling 
to  the  rampart,  he  remained  motionless  with  astonishment.  The 
small  extent  of  country  which  he  saw  was  one  continued  garden 
full  of  orange,  lemon,  and  bergamot  trees ;  between  these  were 
planted  peas  and  all  other  kinds  of  vegetables ;  to  these  were 
added  plots  of  roses,  carnations,  ranunculas,  anemones,  and  daf- 
fodils, all  blowing  with  such  vigour  and  perfume,  as  no  flower  in 
England  ever  exhibited :  behind  the  town  rose  stupendous  moun- 
tains, the  most  distant  covered  with  snow ;  and  before  him 
stretched  tlie  magnificent  ocean.  The  morning  being  extremely 
clear,  a  fisherman,  who  was  pleased  with  the  astonishment  im- 
printed on  his  countenance,  joined  him,  and  pointed  out  in  the  ^ 
distance  the  shores  of  Corsica.  He  also  invited  him  to  his  hut, ' 
and  presented  him  with  some  fine  carnations,  large  quantities  of 
which  he  said  were  shipped  off  for  Turin,  Paris,  and  even  Lon- 
don,.every  autumn.  They  are  packed  up  in  boxes,  without  any 
preparation,  one  pressed  upon  another :  the  person  who  receives 
themi  cuts  off  a  little  bit  of  the  stalk,  and  steeps  them  for  two 
hours  in  vinegar  and  water,  when  they  recover  their  full  bloom: 
they  may  then  be  placed  in  water  bottles,  where  they  are  screened 
from  the  severity  of  the  weather,  and  they  will  continue  fresh  wid 
nnfaded  the  greater  part  of  a  month. 

Edward  returned  home  to  breakfast,  delighted  at  the  thoughts 
of  sending  carnations  to  England ;  and  detailing  to  his  friend 
the  particulars  of  his  morning  excursion,  he  proposed  packing  up 
the  flowers  immediately,  and  dispatching  them  to  his  mother. 
**  What  a  climate  this  is,  Sir !"  continued  he. 

**  And  did  you  meet  no  disagreeable  amidst  the  profusion  of 
sweets  you  have  described  V  enquired  his  tutor. 

"  Why,  yes,  I  did  certainly,"  replied  Edward,  "  the  lizards 
annoyed  me  a  good  deal  in  the  gardens,  and  I  was  stung  to  death 
with  gnats  and. flies.'' 

Dr.  Walkek. — "  And  last  night  did  you  feel  no  inconveni- 
ence from  fleas,  &c.  &c." 

Edward. — ''  I  confess  I  did  not  sleep  much,  although  I  had 
gauze  curtains  to  my  bed.'' 

Dr.  Walker. — *'  And  see  what  a  swarm  of  flies  covers  every 
article  of  your  breakfast.  You  are  strangely  altered  metfainks; 
and  as  you  are  become  so  well  satisfied  with  all  these  inconve- 
niences, put  on  your  hat  and  we  will  go  and  see  the  ruins  of  the 
ancient  city  Comenelion,  now  called  Cumia.  The  hills  are,  I 
understand,  infested  with  snakes,  and  some  few  scorpions ;  bat 
to  us,  who  are  now  philosophers,  these  animals  will  only  preseAt 
ft  study  fornatural  history*" 
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Tkmt  are  tbe  remaiiis  of  an  amphitheatre  at  this  place,  and  of 
an  aqueduct,  and  in  defiance  of  the  variouB  disagreeables  they 
met  with,  our  travellers  were  highly  pleased  with  their  little  ex- 
cursion. 

The  natives  of  this  place  are  extremely  fond  of  festtvals,  aad 
■mch  of  their  time  is  lost  in  entertainments,  which  somewhat 
resemble  an  English  fair.  There  are  a  g^eat  many  noblesse  in 
Ibis  part  of  the  country ;  but  they  are  very  poor.  SmoUet  says 
that  a  friend  of  his  having  taken  shelter  for  the  night  in  a  cottage 
belonging  to  one  of  these  noble  families,  the  next  momiiig  he 
heard  the  father  address  his  son  in  the  following  eKtraordiuary 
manner:  **Ckewalier^mitmd(mtU^rnmfgermtxcocMons,'' 

*^  1  have  hired  mules  and  guides  to  conduct  us  to  Twin/'  said 
the  Doctor,  *'  and  to-morrow  mormng  we  start ;  but  mind,  £d* 
ward,  we  set  off  extremely  early,  in  order  to  avoid  meeting  the 
long  string  of  moles  in  tbe  mauntams,  which  pass  dally  between 
Com  and  Nice.  L'£scarene  was  the  first  viUagc  they  met  with, 
and  fhmi  thence  passing  the  mountain  called  Brans,  winch  took 
up  four  hours,  they  reached  Sospello,  where  tiiey  sfept  a  €&m 
liours  only.  After  passing  one  other  mountain,  not  quite  so  high 
as  Brans,  they  fixed  Ibesr  quarters  for  the  night  at  La  Gbmdote, 
a  tolerable  inn.  These  mountains  are  infested  with  smu^ler^ 
and  omr  travellers  were  under  some  Uttle  apprehension,  lest  ibej 
should  be  aUacked,  as  they  observed  two  or  three  extraordinarily 
dressed  figures  in  several  parts  of  tbe  mountain,  tibe  Doctor  fixed 
his  pistol,  hoping^  that  the  reverbation  from  the  neighbouaag 
mountains  might  induce  them  to  suppose  tbdr  party  was  ktfgc, 
and  divert  them  from  making  any  attack  up<m  them ;  hot  he 
l^et  that  the  mountains  were  covered  with  snow ;  and  that  lus 
pistol,  though  well  loaded  with  powdfv,  would  make  no  more  iKHse 
than  a  pop-gun.  An  involuntary  laugh  ft^owed  this  trenMndotts 
explosion,  and  the  gentry  who  had  excited  his  apprebeasions 
disappearing,  they  proceeded  merrily  on,  till  they  came  to  the  na* 
tural  cascades,  formed  by  the  little  river  Roida,  which  runs  in  a 
bottom  between  frightful  precipices.  Here  ^ere  was  noise 
enough,  for  there  was  little  or  no  snow  on  these  mountains,  and 
every  sound  echoed  from  rock  to  rock,  and  produced  a  sarpria^ 
ing  efieet.  The  Col  de  Tende  was  a  more  formidable  undertak- 
ing than  they  had  supposed ;  and  when  they  reached  the  inn, 
called  La  Ca,  which  is  about  half  way  up  the  mountain,  they 
l^red  fresh  guides  to  assist  them  in  ascending.  These  men  carry 
a  kind  of  Imc  to  break  the  ice,  and  make  a  sort  of  step  for  the 
mules.  When  our  travellers  were  near  the  top,  they  were  ob* 
liged  to  alijght  and  climb  the  mountait^  supported  by  two  of  thdr 
guides,  (Coulaats  as  they  are  called,)  who  from  habit  ascend 
Siese  snowy  regions  with  as  much  ease  as  if  they  were  traveransg 
an  even  grass  plot.  The  summit  of  the  Col  de  Tende  presents  do 
object  either  of  interest  or  beauty,  anil  without  delay,  therefore, 
the^  seated  themselves  in  a  kind  of  sled||^e,  called  a  L6ae,  made  of 
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two  pieces  of  wood,  whicli  are  carried  by  the  eouimts  for  the  ac* 
commodation  of  passengers.  One  ooalaot  staiuls  behind,  and  the 
other  before,  as  condactor,  with  his  feet  paddling  in  the  snow, in 
order  to  moderate  the  velocity  of  tlie  yehiole.  Limon  stands  at 
the  foot  of  this  mountain,  and  in  a  very  short  time  our  travellers 
entered  the  beautiful  plain  which  extends  to  the  very  gates  of 
Turin,  the  chief  city  of  Piedmont.  Turin  is  seated  at  the  foot  of 
the  Alps,  and  at  the  confluence  of  the  Dona  and  Po.  It  is  ex- 
tremely elegant,  and  the  citadel  is  a  master-piece  of  architecture^ 
Our  travellers  entered  this  city  by  the  gate  of  Nice,  and  passing 
through  tho  elegant  Pi^»za  di  San  Carlo,  they  took  up  their  ^inar- 
ters  in  one  of  the  principal  inns  in  the  great  sqMure  called  La 
Piazea  CasteL  The  regularity  of  the  streets  of  Turin  is  remark* 
able,  and  in  order  to  preserve  this,  no  inhabitant  is  allowed  te 
make  any  alterations  and  repairs,  but  oi^  a  uniform  plan,  laid 
down  by  the  government  The  walks  along  the  Po  in  its  environs, 
are  extremely  picturesque,  and  the  city  itself  presents  from  thence 
•an  imposing  appearance.  The  fortifications  are  regular,  and  are 
kept  in  excellent  repair.  The  king*s  palace  stands  at  the  end  of 
the  Strata  di  Po :  it  consists  of  two  magnificent  structures  in  a 
simple  but  noble  style  of  architecture,  joined  together  by  a  gal- 
lery, in  which  are  several  pictures,  statues  anVi  antiquities  of  great 
Value. 

**  Why,"  safd  Edward,  as  they  sat  down  to  breakfast  the  morn- 
ing after  their  arrival,  the  clock  strikes  five,  and  I  am  sure  my 
tratdi  is  right,  and  it  is  by  that  nine. 

Dr.  Walkbr.— -''  Know  you  not,  Edward,  that  the  Italiana 
count  the  commencement  of  the  day  at  sunrise,  and  conclude  it 
at  sunset?  That  their  clocks  strike  in  general  twenty-fomr hours, 
and  tiiat  the  snn  having  risen  to  die  inhabitants  of  London  this 
rooming  at  4  o'clock,  (it  being  tiie  19th  of  inly,)  your  watch 
inust  necessarMy  be  nine;  though  the  clock  here  has  struck  five, 
for  as  the  day  commences  with  sun-rise,  and  as  that  took  place  at 
4  o'clock,  it  must  needs  be  five.  Some  of  their  clocks  go  no  for- 
ther  tiian  twelve,  and  some  not  beyond  six,  and  then  begin 
again.'' 

Edward. — **  This  mode  of  reckoning  appears  to  me  to  he  at- 
tended with  much  inconvenience.  When  it  strikes  three  tiaus 
in  the  four  and  twenty  hours,  how  are  people  to  know  what 
three  it  is?'' 

Dr.  Walker. — "  That  is  rather  a  s'unple  question,  bat  not 
more  simple  than  the  people  are  who  adopt  that  ntode  of  reckon- 
ing time.  It  reminds  me  of  the  savages  who  count  by  moons. 
The  height,  however,  of  the  sun,  and  the  general  aspect  of  the 
day,  of  the  pursuits  that  are  going  on,  and  so  forth,  these  would 
to  all  those  who  are  accustomed  to  make  use  of  their  eyes,  indi- 
cate which  of  the  three  it  was;  and  as  for  strangers,  why  they 
w^ast  make  use  of  their  eyes  too,  if  they  have  niot  watches  of  their 
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own;  but  let  as  now  take  a  stroll  throogb  the  city,  and  see  what 
the  people  are  doing  at  this  hoar." 

As  they  quitted  the  ino,  a  faneral  passed  by,  and  it  being  the 
first  they  had  seen  in  Italy,  their  cariosity  induced  them  to  fol- 
low the  procession.  The  body,  as  is  customary  in  this  country, 
was  dressed,  with  the  face  uncoTcred,  and  it  was  laid  upon  an 
open  bier ;  all  this  they  expected ;  but  they  were  not  prepared 
to  see  the  corpse  tumbled  headlong  into  a  grave  without  a  cof- 
fin. Upon  enquiry  they  found  the  custom  very  general ;  and 
they  were  informed  that  every  parish  church  was  furnished  with 
a  vault,  and  that  numbers  of  bodies  were  often  precipitated  to- 
gether into  this  common  receptacle  of  fallen  man.  This  dis^  st- 
ing custom  is  sometimes  productive  of  serious  consequences,  and 
many  epidemic  disorders  are  frequently  caused  by  the  noxious 
effluvia  of  these  places. 


SECTION  II. 

OSNBRAL    VIEW   OF   ITALY. 

Upon  their  return  home.  Dr.  Walker  desired  Edward  would 
bring  out  their  Atlas,  that  they  might  skim  the  geography  of 
Italy. 

**  Italy,"  continued  the  Doctor,  "  is  longitudinally  divided 
by  the  Appennines,  and  was  anciently  called  '  the  Garden  of  Eu- 
rope ;'  and  it  still  merits  that  title  in  a  certain  degree  ;  but  the 
dreadful  ravages  of  the  Huns  converted  many  of  its  fertile  plains 
into  desarts ;  the  pools  of  such  place-s  became  stagnant,  and  the 
atmosphere  insalubrious.  Where  the  ground  is  high,  and  well 
cultivated,  the  air  is  dry  and  pure,  anH  the  weather  in  general 
serene,  though  liable  to  violent  rains.  In  summer  th^  heat  is  so 
great  in  the  south,  that  it  would  be  intolerable  if  it  were  not 
tempered  by  cool  breezes  from  the  Appennines  and  the  sea.  The 
northern  confines  are  varied  with  laikes  and  the  towering  Alps. 
Mount  Gorgona,  the  spur  of  the  Appennines,  adorns  the  Gulf  of 
Manfredonia. 

The  subterraneous  treasures  of  this  beautiful  country  are 
BO  ways  inferior  to  those  which  adorn  and  enrich  its  surface. 
Its  rivers  are  not  numerous ;  the  Po  is  the  principal ;  it  rises 
in  Mount  Yiso,  one  of  the  highest  >of  the  Alps,  and  after  re- 
ceiving upwards  of  thirty  rivers,  as  it  flows  to  the  eastward 
by  Turin,  Casal,  Valenza,  Placenza,  Cremona,  it  falls  into  the 
Adriatic  by  seven  mouths.  Its  coarse  is  about  300  mile& 
The  Amo  rises  in  the  Appennines,  visits  Florence,  Pisa,  ana 
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M\s  into  the  Mediterranean.  The  Tiber^s  course  is  south  by 
-west;  it  runs  about  150  miles,  passes  Orta,  and  10  miles  be« 
low  Rome  mixes  with  the  Me<Uterrane^n  sea.  The  Adige  runs 
south  and  east,  passes  Verona,  and  empties  itself  into  the  Adri- 
atic,- just  above  the  Po. 

The  principal  islands  are  Corsica,  Sardinia,  Sieily,  Ischia^ 
and  Elba. 

Edward. — '^  The  marbles  of  Italy  are  very  valuable,  I  thinks 
Sir.  I  have  heard  of  the  Florentine  marbles,  and  those  of  Car- 
rara, as  being  much  valued  by  architects.'^ 

Dr.  Walker. — **  The  Carrara  m^ble  is  highly  esteemed  by 
statuaries,  that  and  the  Parian,  which  is  considered  the  purest  of 
ali>  are  indeed  denominated  statuary  marbles,  Carrara  also  pro* 
duces  a  deep  blue-coloured  marble,  called -Bordiglio,  which  in 
texture  resembles  the  white  from  the  same  place. 

**  Cipoiiu  is  also  a  statuary  marble,  traversed  by  veins  of 
mica." 

JEdward.— "  I  do  not  quite  comprehend  what  mica  is," 
Dr.  Walker. — *'  You  have  seen  the  Aberdeen  granite,  with 
which  man>  of  the  streets  of  London  are  paved.  You  haye  ob* 
served,  I  dare  say,  that  there  is  a  bright  sparkling  about  it. 
Those  bright  particles  are  mica,  the  pale  blueish  substance  is 
quartz,  and  the  darker  material  is  feldspar.  The  superiority  of 
the  Parian  marble  over  that  of  Carrara  is  this — the  latter  is  in- 
termixed at  times  with  a  considerable  i>ortion  of  quartz  ;  while 
the  former  is  composed  almost  solely  of  carbonate  of  lime.  Lu- 
machella,  (in  EngPish,  small  snails  this  marble  being  principally 
of  shells,)  is  a  beautiful  marble  of  a  greyish  brown  colour,  con- 
taining shells  that  still  retain  their  polish.  Bleyburg,  in  Carin- 
thia,  produces  the  finest  of  this  kind :  the  base  is  a  greyish  browii 
compact  limestone,  in  which  are  implanted  shells  of  a  tine  colour 
and  beautiful  irridiscent  hues. 

"  The  Florentine  marble  is  composed  of  a  very  compact  argil- 
lacc^s  limestone,  of  a  grey  colour,  with  designs  of  a  yellowish- 
brown,  representing  architectural  ruins." 

**  That  must  be  the  most  interesting  of  all,"  interrupted  Ed- 
ward. 

Dr.  Walker. — "  Then  there  is  the  yellow  Sienna  and  the 
Campan,  the  Verde  Antico,  Verde  de  Corsica,  and  many  othet 
varieties.  There  are  a  mixture  of  granulatory  foliated  limestdne^ 
calcareous  spar  and  serpentine,  with  threads  of  the  asbestos.  I 
believe  I  mentioned  to  you  some  time  ago,  that  there  was  an 
elastic  marble ;  I  have  since  discovered  that  it  is  phosphoric : 
that  is  to  say,  it  emits  an  irridescent  light,  under  particular  cir- 
cumstances. This  property  is  not  confined  to  the  elastic  marble, 
for  some  on  being  merely  rubbed  in  the  dark,  and  others  on  being 
previously  exposed  to  a  strong  heat,  emit  this  phosphoric  light. 
Of  these  kinds  of  phosphorescent  stones,  that  generally  denomi- 
nated the  fiolognian  stone  is  the  most  curious.    A  casuid  disco- 
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Teiy  Bftde  by  ViMcescio  Casoariolo,  a  shoe-ntaker  of  Bolo^oa, 
aboat  the  year  1^90,  was  the  first  ctrouoMtanee  that  attracted  the 
notice  of  philosopbers  on  this  carioas  subject.  'f*bi8  man,  whose 
mind  it  seems  was  more  bent  upon  making  discoveries  in  alche- 
my, than  on  the  art  of  making  shoes  or  mending  soles,  was  in-* 
doeed  to  calcine  a  parcel  of  Bologna  spar,  which  he  had  procured 
from  Monte  Paterne,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  city.  He  eb* 
served  that  when  any  of  this  calcined  substance  was  fdaced  in  a 
dark  room,  after  having  been  exposed  to  the  sun,  it  continned  to 
emit  faint  rays  of  light  for  some  hours  afterwards.  In  ooose- 
quence  of  this  discovery,  the  Bolognian  spar  acquired  conside- 
rable repute,  and  the  fiurnly  of  Zagoni  supplied  all  Europe  fur  a 
time  with  pho^horus.  The  process  employed  by  this  family,  is 
not  now  known ;  but  Kircher  says,  that  if  the  spar  be  finely  pul- 
verised, and  then  beaten  up  into  a  paste,  with  white  of  egg,  or 
linseed  oil,  and  calcined  in  the  fire,  it  will,  after  exposure  for  a 
minute  in  the  light  exhibit  its  phosphorescent  quality.  I  cannot 
help  making  one  observation,  which  is,  perhaps,  rather  irreleviuit 
lo  ovr  stadies,  at  least  as  far  as  concerns  Italy.  It  is  a  singular 
ftict,  tfiuKt  in  New  Holland  no  Umeshme  of  any  kind  has  hitherto 
been  discovered ;  in  consequence  of  which  the  builders  are  ob- 
liged toem|>loy  coral,  or  the  shells  of  shell-worms  for  their  mor- 
tar, which  they  collect  in  prodigious  quantities  along  the  sea- 
eoast.  It  is  perhaps  equally  singular,  that  the  siliceous  particles 
called  flints^  are  seldom  found  in  Norway,  apd  that  in  North 
Wales,  in  the  county  of  Flint,  they  are  scarcely  ever  to  be  met 
with." 

Edward. — '*  That  is  indeed  extraordinary ;  for  its  name 
would  lead  one  to  suppose  that  it  contained  an  abundance  of 
those  peculiar  stones.  Pray,  Sir,  is  not  tlie  Asbestos  found  in 
Italy  r 

Dr.  Walker. — ^*  In  Corsica  it  is  found  in  such  large  quan- 
tities, that  Dolomien  used  it  to  pack  up  other  minerals.  It  is  of 
various  kinds,  and  has  of  course  various  names ;  for  instance,  tlie 
most  flexible  is  called  mottntain  flax;  other  species  known  are 
DMuntatn  cork,  mountain  leather  and  elastic  Asbesios.  It  is,  as 
you  know,  extremely  flexible  and  incombustible ;  in  consequence 
of  this  latter  quality,  it  was  used  for  wrapping  up  the  bodies  of 
the  dead  previous  to  tlieir  being  burned.  In  the  island  of  Cuma, 
which  is  in  the  bay  of  Naples,  a  tomb  of  the  family  of  Pavilia, 
being  opened  not  very  long  ago  the  bones  of  four  corses  were 
discovered  in  four  pieces  of  stone:  they  were  covered  with  a  cloth 
of  amianthus,  which  had  become  calcined  by  the  salts  of  the 
earth,  in  consequence  of  which  this  cloth  was  very  brittle,  and 
could  only  be  taken  up  in  pieces :  it  was  proved  to  be  Amianthus, 
by  putting  it  in  the  fire,  vHiere  it  remained  unchanged. 

'*  The  usual  colour  of  motmtam  flax  is  greenish  white,  passing 
into  leek  green:  it  is  also  found  of  a  silvery  white,  yeMowish 
white,  ochre  yellow,  paie  iesh  red,  and  occasimiirily  but  yen 
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rarely  df  m  light-blae  colour :  it  sometimes  lies  in  separate  bnto« 
dies :  bat  most  generally  in  irregular  fibrous  masses.  Its  lustre 
Is  glimmering,  or  slightly  shining,  and  is  either  weak,  pearly  or 
shining*  It  is  easily  divisible  into  long  slend^  fibres,  may  be 
scratched  by  the  nail,  and  has  somewhat  of  a  soft  greasy  feel.'' 

Bdward.—'*  It  must  have  the  appearance  of  spermaceti,  from 
your  description,  Sir?^ 

Dr.  Walker.— '^  So  it  has  indeed.  It  is  generally  opaque; 
but  sometimes  is  translnoid  on^he  edges.  This  mineral  is  said 
to  contain  magnesia,  silex,  alumine,  lime,  aod  oxide  of  iron*  The 
Talue  of  the  cloth  made  from  it  has  of  yet  been  but  small ;  but  it 
has  engrossed  the  attention  of  philosophers  Tery  much :  and  Cr* 
ampint  of  Rome,  in  1091,  published  the  following  as  the  best  way 
of  preparing  the  incombustible  cloth.  Having  previously  steeped 
the  Amianthus  in  warm  water,  divide  its  fibres  by  gently  nibbing 
^em  between  the  fingers,  ^o  as  to  loosen  and  separate  all  the  ex« 
traneous  matter ;  then  pour  on  repeatedly  very  hot  water,  as 
long  as  it  continues  to  be  the  least  discoloured.  Nothing  will  now 
be  left  but  the  long  fibres;  which  are  to  be  carefully  dried  in  the 
sun.  The  bundles  of  thread  are  to  be  again  divided  by  very  fine 
cards,  and  ihe  loiig  filaments  thus  obtained,  are  to  be  steeped  in 
oil,  to  render  them  more  flexible.  A  small  quantity  of  cotton  or 
wool  is  to  be  mixed  with  it,  and  by  means  of  a  thin  spindle,  the 
whole  is  to  be  drawn  out  into  a  thread,  taking  care  that  in  every 
part,  the  amianthus  nay  be  the  principal  material.  The  cloth 
being  then  woven  in  the  usual  manner,  is  to  be  placed  In  a  clear 
charcoal  fir^  to  burn  off  the  cotton  and  oil,  when  the  whole  re* 
maining  tissue  will  be  pure  white  amianthus.  I'he  shorter  fibre? 
that  are  incapable  of  being  woven,  are  sometimes  made  into  pa- 
per by  the  same  process  as  that  employed  for  common  paper,  ex* 
cept  that  a  greater  proportion  of  size  or  paste  is  necessary.  After 
having  been  made  red  hot,  however,  this  paper  becomes  bibulous 
and  brittle.  Amianthus  threads  are  also  sometimes  used  as  per- 
petual wicks  for  lamps,  and  although  they  require  to  be  cleared 
occasionally  from  the  soot  that  collects  about  them,  and  the  fi- 
bres are  apt  to  run  together,  on  the  hottest  part  of  the  flame.  So 
as  to  prevent  a  due  supply  of  oil,  yet  I  am  rather  surprised  it 
has  not  been  more  generally  applied  to  that  purpose.  It  is  found 
in  Elba  and  Crete,  in  Saxony,  Sweden,  Cornwall,  Anglesea  and  • 
Portsay  in  Scotland." 


SECTION  III. 

JOITRNEY  IN  ITAtT. 


'^  But  we  have  wandered  strangely  from  Italy.  Let  us  es- 
quire of  our  landlord  if  there  is  any  thing  worth  seeing  in  tbe 
envirotf s  of  the  city.*' 
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Their  liost  told  tbem,  that  at  about  16  miles  distance,  there 
were  the  remains  of  a  Roman  city,  called  Indastria,  at  a  village 
called  Montea. 

**  It  will  be  a  pleasant  excursion  for  this  afternoon/'  replied 
the  Doctor/'  so  my  good  friend  procure  us  somebody  that  will 
immediately  attend  us/'  In  a  very  short  time  they  were  accom- 
modated, and  in  about  two  hours  and  a  half  they  reached  the 
spot,  and  were  shewn  vestiges  of  an  ancient  fabric,  which  from 
various  inscriptions  upon  this  and  several  other  places,  it  was 
declared  to  be  apart  of  the  remains  of  the  celebrated  city  indns- 
tria,  mentioned  by  Fliny.  Several  medals  and  inscriptive  plates 
were  also  discovered,  and  a  tripod  o(  the  most  exquisite  beauty, 
adorned  with  fine  alto  relievos.  The  pillars  which  support  it  are 
each  adorned  with  four  small  figures.  The  first  is  a  Yenus,  the 
sectmd  a  Victory,  the  third  |s  a  Harpy  with  a  woman's  face,  and 
the  fourth  is  a  Setenus.  These  pillars  are  joined  together  by  little 
bars  of  metal,  fastened  by  rivets  at  the  top,  and  rings  at  bottom, 
in  such  a  manner  that  they  may  be  closed  together,  or  drawn 
asunder  at  pleasure.  When  they  are  extended  to  their  utmost, 
the  size  of  the  tripod  is  twenty  eight  inches. 

**  Ca&all  was  supposed  to  have  been  the  ancient  site  of  this 
city,"  said  the  Doctor ;  but  the  learned,  in  general,  are  now  of 
opinion  that  ihU  is  the  spot  on  which  Industria  stood." 

It  was  late  in  the  evening  when  they  again  entered  Turin,  and 
having  packed  up  as  far  as  they  could,  in  order  to  resume  their 
journey  on  the  ensuing  day,  they  retired  to  rest. 

**  Milan,"  said  the  Doctor,  as  they  approached  that  city,  was 
the  former  ca|4tai  of  the  kingdom  of  Lombardy,  and  was  fotmded 
by  the  Gauls  about  684  years  betbre  the  Christian  aera.  It  is 
about  10  milts  in  circumference,  and  called,  by  the  Italians, 
*  Milan  the  Great'  It  has  au  extensive  cathedral,  entirely  built 
of  marble,  except  the  roof,  which  is  only  «urpassed  by  that  of  St. 
Peter's,  in  Rome.  The  soil  of  this  part  of  Italy  is,  as  you  must 
have  observed,  Edward,  extremely  fertile  in  com,  wine,  fruit, 
rice  and  olives,  and  it  abounds  also  with  cattle. 

"  In  the  Milanese  are  Pavia,  formcriy  the  chief  city  of  the 
XiOmbards.  Como,  a  rich  town,  which  gave  birth  to  Pliny  the 
younger.  Lodi,  noted  for  the  desperate  conflict  l)etween  the 
French  under  Napoleon  Buonaparte  and  the  Austrians,  and  Cre- 
mona, on  the  Pu,  a  large,  rich  uiid  strong  city." 

The  first  day  of  their  arrival,  they  visited  the  Cathedral;  and 
were  in  some  degree  much  disappointed,  for  the  interior  of  the 
edifice,  is  so  completely  disfigured  by  the  smoke  from  the  innu- 
merable lamps  wliich  it  contains,  that  all  idea  of  its  being  marble 
vanishes,  and  the  English  traveller,  who  is  accustomed  to  see  the 
cathedrals  of  his  own  country,  which  are  built  of  much  inferior 
materials  it  is  true,  preserved  with  the  nicest  care,  and  as  clean 
as  it  is  possible  to  keep  them,  feels  at  first  a  disgust  at  entering 
the  magnificent  and  noble  Cathedral  of  Milan. 


^e^irl  'NmitiJ7is  --Taper  l^tmHiiis. 
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^  It  is  said  there  are  eleven  thousand  statues  in  this  charch,  if 
so,  this  enumeration  must  include  fibres  of  every  size  and  deno- 
mination. Among  the  principal,  iit  that  of  St.  Bartholemew,  with 
his  skin  hanging  over  his  shoulders  as  a  drapery.  The  execution 
of  tiiis  statue  is  exquisite:  but  the  subject  is  so  shocking  that  our 
travellers  scarcely  gazed  upon  it  long  enough  to  remark  the  lines 
inscribed  on  its  pedestal.  They  are  in  Latin,  and  in  English  run 
thus : 

*  Lest  at  the  sculptor  dovbtfvlly  you  guess, 
Tis  Marc  Agrati,  not  Praxiteles.* 

"  This  statue  is  reckoned  worth  its  wei^t  in  gold. 

*'*'  Just  at  the  entrance  of  the  choir  is  a  little  subterraneous 
chapely  dedicated  to  St.  Charles  Borromeo,  where  they  saw  his 
body  in  episcopal  robes,  lying  upon  the  altar  in  a  shrine  of  rock 
crystal.  This  little  chapel  is  richly  adorned  with  siKer  w<»rk. 
There  are  two  noble  brass  pulpits  in  this  cathedral,  each  of  them 
running  round  a  large  pillar  of  the  same  metal.  They  were  shewn 
an  innumerable  quantity  of  relics;  and  some  of  the  bonesof  their 
countryman  Thomds  k  Becket,  foimed  a  part  of  this  valuable 
collection.  He  appears  to  be  a  great  favourite  in  Italy  ;  for  few 
of  the  principal  cities  are  yithout  some  part  of  his  remains. 

*•  St.  Ambrose  was  bishop  of  Milan,"  observed  the  Doctor,  as 
they  passed  out  of  the  cathedral ;  "  and  in  a  convent  of  Celostines 
they  will  shew  us  the  gate  that  this  bishop  had  the  hardihood  to 
9hut  agfunst  the  emperor  Theodosius;  refusing  to  admit  him 
to  the  holy  sacrament,  until  he  had  atoned  for  his  cruelty  to  the 
Thessalonians.  We  will  visit  this  convent,  for  the  library  contains 
many  fine  pictures.  Of  the  books  I  can  say  but  little,  for  the 
Italian  libraries  generally  contain  more  paintings  than  MSS. 
more  statues  than  folios.*'  This  they  found  was  the  case  in  the 
present  instance;  they  were  shewn  a  few  very  valuable  and 
ancient  MSS.  and  busts  of  many  learned  men.  Edward 
eagerly  looked  for  those  of  Locke,  Newton,  Milton,  &c.  &lc.  but 
in  vsun.  I  see  no  Englishman  at  all,^  said  he,  as  he  looked  at 
the  different  busts.    The  Librarian  pointed  out  one  of  Fisher, 

"  Who  was  this  learned  Fisher,  Sir?"  said  the  youth,  addres- 
sing Dr.  Walker,  "  /  never  heard  of  hina." 

•*  What!  have  you  never  heard  of  Bishop  Fisher!"  replied  his 
friend,  "  whom  Heitry  the  Vlllth  put  to  death  for  not  acknow- 
ledging his  supremacy  T  Now,  although,  I  pity  Fisher's  fate,  I 
cannot  but  smile  to  see  him  placed  here  as  a  learned  man.  Do 
you  recollect  Cowper's  lines  on'seeing  some  names  of  little  note 
recorded  in  the  Biographia  Britannica.    He  compares  the 

*  Attempt  to  give  a  deathless  lot, 
To  names  i^ohley  doomed  to  be  forgot.* 

to  4fae  sparks  of  fire :  but  you  shaiUhave  iiin  his  own  -words. 
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<  So  wbea  a  cliiM,  at  playiiil  €kil«beii  sse 
Have  bonit  to  twder  a  stale  laft  year's  aewSy 
Tbe  flame  extiocty  be  Yiewrt  tbenmngfire; 
"  There  fees  my  lady,  and  tliere  goes  tbe  squire; 
<*  lliere  goes  tbe  i^arson—Oh,  iUnstrious  sj^rk, 
«  And  tbere^  no  less  ilbMtrioas— foes  tbe  4;terk.'' 

■I 

And  80  Mr.  Fisher  ongbt  to  be  much  obliged  to  these  good  peo- 
ple for  placing  him  as  one  9f  the  learned  men  of  Eng^land !' 

<'  If  tbey  had  made  a  martyr  of  him  i  should  not  have  been  at 
all  surprised,''  said  Edward. 

The  following  day  omr  travellers  made  an  excursion  to  a  Car- 
thusian monastery,  near  Pavia,  where  Fran<Hs  1st  was  confined, 
in  order  to  view  its  fine  Gothic  architecture.  The  country  round 
31ilan  is  extremely  picturesque,  and  tliis  little  journey  gave  Ihem 
the  most  unalloyed  pleasure.  The  monastery  is  edacious  and 
Ijcautifiil,  and  the  chapel,  contrary  to  the  usual  custom  of  this 
order,  is  curiously  adorned  in  a  Gothic  style  of  architecture.  Upon 
quilting  "Milan,  they  passed  through  many  luxuriant  aud  well- 
watered  fields,  on  their  way  to  Lodi,  whose  neighbourhood  is  ce- 
lebrated for  the  making  of  Parmesan  cheese.  As  the  meadows 
are  parcelled  out  among  many  proprietors,  and  the  smallest 
cheese  manufactory  re(|uires  the  milk  of  at  least  fifty  cows,  dif- 
ferent individuals  are  usually  associated  iu  one  concern. 

Binasco,  which  Buonaparte  caused  to  be  burnt,  lies  on  the 
road  between  Milan  and  Pavia;  indeed  the  part  of  Italy  they 
were  now  traversing,  was  most  interesting.  The  whole  of  it 
having  undergone  many  revolutions  during  the  late  war.  From 
Lodi  they  coatinued  their  journey  Xo  Cremona,  so  celebrated 
for  its  violins,  and  Bozclo ;  but  they  made  no  stay  in  either 
of  these  places,  and  continued  their  journey  tilt  they  arrived 
at  Mantua,  after  traversing  innumerable  windings  over  an  ex- 
tensive plain,  which  is  unenlivened  by  any  variety  whatever, 
"^'hen  Buonaparte  invaded  Italy,  and  had  subdued  Mantua, 
as  well  as  a  great  many  other  places  in  its  vicinity,  the  inha- 
bitants were  no  sooner  freed  from  his  presence,  than  they  revolted 
and  imprisoned  those  persons  who  had  been  appointed  by  liim  to 
support  ihtfree  government  he  had  established  in  the  city.  His 
rage  was  unbounded  wh^i  he  heard  of  these  proceedings,  and 
returning  to  wreak  vengeance  on  the  inha}>itauts,  he  declared, 
.  *  that  if  a  single  hair  of  any  of  his  people  had  receive4  the  least 
injury,  he  would  level  Mantua  with  the  dust,  and  erect  a  pillar 
on  its  ruins  with  this  inscription— //er^  stood  MoMtua;  fortunately 
all  his  people  were  in  good  health,  and.  when  he  saw  them  in 
good  spirits.  A  monument  to  Virgil  was  erected  in  Mantua  during 
the  consulship  of  Bonaparte.  The  bust  of  the  poet  is  placed  on 
a  high  column,  supjported  by. four  iron  swans,  which  are  covered 
with  plaistcr  of  Paris.  The  plaister  has  already  began  to  fall  oflf, 
and  the  whole  has  a  most  pitiful  and  mean  appearance:  i]idee4 
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our  travellers  Wcte  mach  disappointed  upon  entering  Mantua^ 
and  quitting  it  for  Padua  mueh  sooner  Hian  they  expected,  thejf 
entered  that  city,  after  passing  through  Porto  and  Este.  Their 
first  visit,  the  next  morning,  was  to  the  church  of  St.  Justina,  the 
most  handsome  disencumbered  building  in  tiie  inside  they  had 
yet  seen ;  indeed  it  is  esteemed  by  many  artists  as  one  of  the 
finest  works  in  Italy.  The  Imig  nef  consists  of  a  row  of  five 
cupolas;  the  cross  one  has,  on  each  side,  a  single  cupola  deeper 
and  broader  than  the  others.  The  martyrdom  of  Saint  Justina^ 
painted  by  Paul  Veronese,  hangs  over  the  altar.  In  front  of  this 
church  is  a  wide  area,  catted  the  Prato  del  Vallc,  wheVe  booths 
and  shops  are  erected  for  all  kinds  of  merchandise  during  the 
fair.  The  ornaments  of  the  church  consist  principally  of  Mosaic 
work,  of  marble  of  various  colours.  Dr.  Walker  and  his  pupil 
were  pestered  on  all  sides  by  beggars,  even  in  the  church ;  as  it 
is  the  case  indeed  throughout  the  whole  continent  of  Europe. 
Having  relieved  one  or  two,  they  were  soon  surrounded  by  a 
crowd,  who  were  clamorous  beyond  all  description.  '*  No,"  said, 
the  Doctor,  whorwas  irritated  at  their  noisy  importunity,  "  nei- 
ther St  Anthony,  nor  Saint  Francis  will  serve  your  purpose  ;  not 
a  single  sol  will  I  give  to  any  one  of  you.  I  afri  astonished,'' 
continued  he,  as  they  quitted  the  church,  "  that  these  vagrants 
should  be  allowed  to  molest  and  torment  strangers  in  such  an 
alHMninable  manner.  Kotzcbue  says,  and  1  perceive  how  justly 
now :  *  Whoever  wishes  to  see  a  model  of  a  wretched  police, 
let  him  only  visit  the  towns  of  Italy.' 

**  Padua  has  an  university,  which  was  formerly  very  famous, , 
but  it  is  now  on  the  decline  like  its  cloth  manufactory,  and  many  * 
other  excellencies  of  whicii  it  formerly  boasted. 

**  Suppose,"  said  the  Doctor,  "we  make  an  excursion  to  Ve- 
rona, and  take  a  peep  at  the  celebrated  Amphitheatre,  which  Mr. 
Du  Bourg  has  so  faithfully  represented  iu  his  cork  model;  and 
which  is  exhibited  in  London." 

The  proposal  was  warmly  seconded  by  Edward,  who  antici- 
pated much  pleasure  from  the  inspection  of  a  place  of  such  great 
antiquity,  and  of  which  they  had  heard  so  much.  'I'beir  journey 
was  extremely  pleasant,  for  between  Padua  and  Verona,  the 
oountry  is  thickly  planted  with  rows  of  white  mulberry  tr6es, 
which  are  much  cultivated  in  this  neighbourhood,  on  account  of 
tl^  great  number  of  silk-worms  which  the  inhabitants  rear ;  these 
a79&d  upon  the  leaves,  while  the  poultry  and  swine  canstime 
the>ruit.  The  trees  themselves  serve  at  the  same  time  as  stays 
for  vines,  which  hang  in  luxuriant  festoons  from  branch  to 
branch;  and  between  their  several  ranges  lie  fields  of  corn,  which 
ripen  much  better  in  thi^  warm  cHmate,  when  screened  a  little 
from  the  intense  heat  of  the  sun,  by  the  luxuriant  foliage  of  the 
miilberry  trees,  than  when  exposed  to  its  burning  rays.  The  rich 
luxuriance  which  such  a  country  must  present,  inspired  our  tra* 
vellers  with  extreme  delight. 

V  2 
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"  The  country  About  VerooA,*'  said  the  Doctor,  ag  they  a^ 
proacbed  that  city,  '<  has  been  considered  as  a  g^eat  natural  ca- 
binet,, in  which  a  number  of  extraneous  bodies  have  been  pre- 
served,  some  belonging  to  aea;^  and  others  to  land  animals,  A 
short  time  a^o  there  was  found  in  the  environs  of  this  city,  a  tusk 
about  thirty  inches  in  circumference  at  the  root,  and  from  twelve 
to  thirteen  feet  in  length.  I  am  almost  sorry  we  did  not  prose^ . 
cute  our  journey  from  Turin  along  the  Po,  we  should  then  have 
^en  the  Lago  del  Garda,  /the  ancient  Benacus,  which  Virgil  so 
beautifully  describes ;  do  you  remember  the  lines,  Edward  ?'' 

**  EiiwARD.— *'  In  English,  I  do,  Sir." 

*  Here  vex'd  by  wiDtry  Btorms  Benacus  raves, 
Confns'd  with  working  sands  ,and  rolling  waves ; 
,  Rough  and  tninultnous  like  a  sea  it  lies 
So  load  the  leiupcst  roars,  so  high  the  billows  rise.* 

Verona  stands  on  Ihe  Adige,  and  our  travellers  entered  the 
city  withmLxcd  emotions  of  admiration  and  regret.  During  the 
late  war  this  fertile  country  was  the  scene  of  many  hard  fought 
battles ;  and  Bonaparte,  whose  exploits  in  Italy  would  fill  a  to- 
iume,  ceded  one-half  of  the  town  to  Austria,  and  >  attached  the 
other  halt  to  bis  kingdom  of  Ital^.  The  celebrated  amphitheatre 
at  Verona,  is,  however,  greatly  indebted  to  the  exertions  of  B||»« 
naparte,  for  he  caused  the  area  to  be  excavated,  which  had  been 
for  many  years  filled  up  even  as  high  as  the  lowest  row  of  seata 
for  the  spectators.  The  doors  are  now  visible  through  which  the 
wild  beasts  used  to  enter,  and  the  whole  is  in  a  high  state  of  pre- 
servation. Many  of  the  lower  arches  are  fitted  up  as  small  shops. 
The  high  walls  and  corridors  that  went  round  it  are  not  quite 
perfect,  but  the  different  rows  of  seats,  and  those  at  the  two  ex- 
tremities, which  the  Emperor  and  his  guards  used  to  occupv,  are 
all  entire.  Besides  the  amphitheatre,  there  is  a  triumphal  arch 
erected  to  Ilaminius,  whero  the  pillars  are  Doric,  without  any 
pedestal  or  base<« 

Among  the  more  modern  buildings  of  Verona,  the  church  of 
'^St.  George  is  the  handsomest.  The  martyrdom  of  the  saint  is  in 
a  line  st>le,  and  was  the  work  of  Paul  Veronese.  Verona  con- 
tains also  the  statues  of  Pliny  the  elder,  and  Cornelius  Nepos, 
both  of  whom  were  bom  here.  The  silk  and  woollen  manufac- 
tures in  this  town  employ  above  20,000  persons;  next  to  th^JN 
are  gloves  and  leather,  which  are  sent  io  ail  parts  of  Italy.    ^ 
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JOURNEY   TO   VENICE. 

Dr.  Walker  havin§^  seen  all  that  was  remarkable  in  Yerona, 
ami  in  its  neiglibourbood,  proposed  returning  to  Fadua,  fropQ 
>Vhence  they  were  to  continue  their  journey  to  Venice. 

Not  far  from  this  place  is  Vicenza,  which  gave  birth  to 
the  celebrated  architect  Palladio ;  it  contains  abov,e  IK)  palaces 
from  his, designs;  here  are  also  60  churches,  many  fine  public 
buildings,  an  academy  for  the  improvement  of  the  Itilliaa 
language,  and  another  for  agriculture.  It  mahufactores  damask 
and  taflfeta;  and  its  machinery,  on  tbe  banks  of  the  river, 
for  winding  silk,  is  said  to  be  unrivalled.  Its  universit^r 
is  in  great  repute,  especially  for  medicine.  Here  Titus  Livy,  thi» 
Homan  historian,  was  born. 

Venice  makes  a  very  noble  appearance  at  a  distance,  its 
stately  buildings  and  lofty  steeples  appearing  to  rise  from  the 
bosom  of  the  sea.  The  Laguna,  or  marshy  lake,  which  divides 
the  city  from  the  continent,  is  five  Italian  miles  in  breadth,  and 
x>ar  travellers  having  crossed  this,  landed  in  the  middle  of  tbe 
city,  and  took  up  their  abode  at  one  of  the  principal  inns  in  tbe 
place.  The  very  evening  of  their  arrival,  they  joined  the  nume^ 
rous  assemblage  of  persons  in  the  Place  of  St.  Mark.  Here  many 
persons  were  in  masks,  many  in  their  ordinary  dress,  and  smUe- 
i0W  liad  a  mask  stuck  in  their  hat,  wearing  a  black  cloak  trim^ 
<Bed  with  lace  of  the  same  colour  thrown  over  their  shoulders. 
The  mask  in  the  last  instance,  is  an  apology  for  an  undress ;  and 
a  person  in  this  costunie  is  sufficiently  adorned  for  any  assembly 
in  Venice.  The  scene  was  new,  and  highly  diverting  to  our  tra- 
Tellers,  for  the  Piazza  being  illuminate<C  ^^^  ^^^  shops  in  the  ad- 
jacent streets  been  lighted  up,  the  efiect  was  very  brilliant.  Itdf^ 
lian  music  too  added  its  charms,  \^hile  Mr.  Punch,  enacted  his 
ancient  and  doleful  tragedy,  and  went  through  all  his  evolutions 
with  wondrous  eclat.  They  had  more  than  once  been  amused 
since  their  entrance  into  Italy  with  the  puppet  shews,  which  are 
oonduc'ted  with  great  ingenuity. 

The  inhabitants  of  every  distribt  of  Italy  are  passionately 
fond  of  this  sort  of  spectacle :  and  the  theatres  of  the  Burattini 
are  always  crowded  with  men  of  all  ranks  and  ages.  Here  aie 
performed  tragedies,  comedies,  operas,  and  even  pantomime  bal- 
lets, which  are  truly  extraordinary  for  the  richness  of  their  ac- 
oompaniments,  the  rapidity  of  change  in  the  decorations,  and  the 
singularity  of  tbe  transitions.  The  figures  are  generally  very 
aoi&U,  but  the  wires  are  so  arranged  as  19  be  capable  of  exccutiDr 
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all  possible  moTements  with  a^ftonishing  qnickness:  the  effect  of 
the  pmntomimes  is  particularlj  striking. 

On  the  following  eYenini^  they  went  to  one  of  the  play-^nses, 
where  a  harlequin  eotertainment,  of  the  most  Indicrous  kind,  de- 
lifted  the  andience  extremely,  who  appeared  as  much  pleased 
with  the  boflbonery  of  Signer  Arlequino,  as  an  English  audience 
would  be  with  that  of  Joe  Grimaldi,  under  the  same  circira:!^ 
Atences.  One  piece  of  wit  drew  forth  the  most  clamorous  tributes 
of  applause.  A  stutterer  having  in  vain  endeavoured  for  a  length 
of  time  to  name  the  place  where  Columbine  was  hid.  Harlequin 

Etted  him,  fanned  him,  soothed  him,  scolded  him,  and  caressed 
n:  he  then  unbiitioncd  his  waistcoat,  untied  his  neckcloth, 
but  all  to  no  purpose,  tbe  unfortunate  word  stiU  stuck  in  the  stut- 
terer's throat,  and  almost  choaked  him :  lie  gasped  for  breath, 
and  appeared  on  the  point  of  expiring,  when  Uarlei^in  consider-r 
ing  that  desperate  diseases  require  desperat^  remedies,  suddenly 
thrust  his  bead  violently  against  the  stomaeh  of  the  unfortunate 
stammerer,  and  the  word  instantly  popped  out  witli  such  violence 
as  almost  to  startle  tbe  audience.  The  effect  was  beyond  all 
description  ridiculous :  and  for  a  length  of  time 

*'  XJnextingaished  laughter  shook  the^  A<»ia^. 

The  extraordinary  aUeroHon  m  the  man's  countenance ;  the  sud- 
den transformation  of  bis  inflated  figure  into  its  original  size,  the 
aatie  joy  of  Harlequin  upon  having  succeeded  so  well  in  Iris  de^ 
sign,  kept  up  the  roar  of  lang^fater,  and  more  than  once  tbe  per- 
formance was  partly  intemrpted  by  the  mirth  which  this  scene 
had  produced. 

Edward  returned  home  deMghted  with  Harlequin,  and  regrets 
ted  that  he  could  never  describe  this  scene  to  his  mother,  so  as  t<^" 
excite  more  than  a  smile.  Among  those  customs  whicb  struck  him 
as  singular  at  the  theatre,  was  this.  Between  the  acts,  the  cooi^ 
pany,  particularly  the  ladies,  walked  about  with  their  cicisl>eos,. 
and  amused  themselves  with  spying  at  the  company  through 
tfieir  glasses.  As  they  are  all  masked,  and  in  general  dress  very 
much  alike,  they  can  pursue  this  amusement  without  fear  of  being 
recognised.  Indeed  the  Venetian  ladies  who  are  of  rank,  dress 
in  the  same  style :  they  are  not  permitted  to  wear  jewels,  except 
tbe  first  year  after  their  marriage ;  tlieir  robes  are  always  hiacky 
and  a  gold  chain,  or  a  string  of  pearls  round  their  wrists  is  tbeir 
only  ornament. 

*•  The  ancient  constitution  of  Venice,*'  observed  Dr.  Walker 
to  his  pupil',  **  was  most  powerfully  aristocratic :  the  people  had 
BO  share  whatever  in  it ;  but  justice  was  perhaps  no  where  so 
impartially  administered,  nor  any  where  sb  inflexible.  Among 
the  proofs  broaght  forward  to  establish  this  fact,  I  shall  recite  one 
only. 

•^  Foscari,  son  of  the  Doge  of  the  same  name,  was  taken  upon 
aiitspjcion  of  having  murdered  one  of  the  Council  of  Ten;  belnjf 
unable  to  prove  his  innocence,  he  was  banished  to  Caudia.    He 
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repdktedty  wrote  to  his  family  to  interfere  in  liis  behalf ;  but  they 
could  not,  censistently  with  tlie  established  laws  and  customs  of 
their  country,  do  any  such  thin^.  One  of  the*  laws  of  Venice 
makes  it  a  capital  punishment  for  any  subject  of  the  repnblic  to 
c*laim  the  asststance  of  any  foreign  power.  In  despair,  Foscail 
resolved  on  addressing  the  Duke  of  Milan,  well  knowing  that  the 
hearer  woold  carry  his  letter  to  the  Council  of  Ten,  and  that  he 
should  be  called  to  Venice  in  order  to  undergo  a  new  trial.  Thit 
was  what  he  wished,  and  when  brought  before  his  judges,  he  de- 
clared that  he  had  written  to  the  Duke,  not  hoping  that  any  alle- 
viation of  his  fate  would  follow  this  breach  of  the  laws  of  his  coun- 
try; but  solely  that  he  ratglit  once  more  be  permitted  to  see  his 
father  and  mother,  a  pleasure  for  which  he  had  languished  day 
and  night. 

The  Council  of  Ten  unmoved  by  the  excess  of  tceling^nd  an- 
guish, which  this  speech  betrayed,  sentenced  him  to  one  year's  im- 
prisonment, and  banishment  for  life.  In  an  interview  he  had  with 
his  parents  in  the  Ducal  palace,  be  entreated  his  father  would  en- 
deavour to  soften  so  harsh  a  sentence.  **  My  son,'*  said  the  aged 
and  broken-hearted  Foscari,  '*  submit  to  the  laws  of  your  coun- 
try, and  do  not  ask  me  what  is  not  in  my  power  to  grant."  His 
courage  supported  him  thus  far ;  but  overcome  by  the  poignancy 
of  his  feelings,  he  immediately  fell  into  a  state  of  insensibility. 
The  feelings  of  a  mother  upon  such  an  occasion,  who  shall  attempt 
-  to  describe?  A  few  years  afterwards,  when  some  of  the  prin- 
oipafl  senators,  touched  with  the  woes  of  this  illustrious  house, 
had  hopes  of  procuring  his  pardon,  the  melancholy  news  ar- 
rived, that  the  unfortunate  ybuth  had  breathed  his  last.  The  elder 
Foscari  survived  his  son  long  enough  to  enjoy  the  satisfaction  of 
knowing  he  was  proved  gT*f«?e«.  A  Venetian  nobleman  having 
confessed  in  his  dying  raonieuts  that  he  had  committed  the  mur- 
der for  which  young  Foscari  had  suflfered  so  unjustly  and  so 
severely  !** 

Edward.—"  Oh,  what  a  cold,  hard-hearted  wretch  was  that 
Venetian !  I  could  almost  have  pardoned  him  the  murder  had 
he  not  caused  so  much  misery  to  the  innocent  Foscari.*' 

The  famous  Rialto,  the  pnucipal  of  the  A^enetian  bridges  is 
ninety  feet  wide,  on  a  level  with  the  canal.  It  consists  of  one 
arch  which  is  twenty-four  feet  high,  and  which  is  composed  ot 
marble.  The  view  from  this  bridge  is  deltglitful :  indeed  it  is  the 
only  one  which  merits  attention  in  Venice.  Magnificent  pa- 
laces and  churches  border  the  canal  over  which  it,  stretches,  knd 
its  surface  is  always  varied  if  not  enlivened  by  boats  and  gon- 
dolas ;  but  these  being  generally  lined  with  black,  their  appear- 
ance is  ratlier  moumfhl.  The  architeetnre  of-tho  church  of  St. 
Mark,  is  mostly  Gothic :  but  it  contains  also  some  Grecian  or- 
ders. The  outside  is  encrusted  with  marble,  and  every  part  of 
the  interior  is  adorned  with  the  finest  specimens  of  marble  also. 
But  a  bad  tt^ste  pervades  the  whole,  and  it  is  so  gloomy  and  dark 
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that  mneh  of  its  riofa  adoniiags  is  lost  npoo  the  speetator.  la 
the  front  are  five  brass  $^s,  over  the  principal  one  stand  the  four 
restored  horses  which  Buonaparte  hsid  carried  to  Paris.  They 
have,  however,  resumed  their  former  position. 

*'  They  have  been  great  travellers/'  observed  the  Doctor ;  **  for 
they  are  said  to  have  been  the  work  of  Lysippos,  and  were  ori- 
ginally destined  to  be  harnessed  to  the  chariot  of  the  sun.  They 
'  iHpre  given  to  Nero  by  Tiridates  king  of  Armenia;  the  Roman 
emperor  placed  them  on  the  triumphal  arch  erected  to  him  ;  they 
were  afterwards  carried  to  Constantinople,  when  Constantine  re- 
moved the  seat  of  empire  to  Byzantium,  and  there  adorned  the 
Hippodrame.  In  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century  the  ^ 
French  and  Venetians  took  Constantinople,  and  these  horses 
were  then  conveyed  to  this  city,  where  they  remained  the  pride 
and  glory  of  Venice,  until  they  went  on  their  Parisian  trip.  The 
docu  palace  is  almost  composed  of  marble ;  but  though  an  im- 
mense building,  it  possesses  no  striking  feature  of  beauty,  except 
^e  spadpus  stair,  called  the  Giant's  Stair :  which  obtained  tbi» 
name,  from  two  colossal  statues  which  stand  on  the  top  of  it,  the 
one  of  Mars,  the  other  of  Neptune.  Under  the  portico  are  the 
gaping  months  of  lions^  to  receive  any  anonymous  accusation  or 
fetters." 

*'  lliere  is  a  covered  bridge  from  tlic  palace,  to  a  state  prison 
on  the  opposite  side,  called  Ponte  del  Sospiri,  over  which  the 
prisoners  pass  to  and  from  the  courts  of  justice." 

**  Ponte  del  Sospiri!"  repeated  Edward,  as  the  bridge  waa 
pointed  out  to  him,  '/  It  makes  one  sigh  to  hear  of  it."  There  is 
an  opening  to  the  sea  upon  St.  Mark's  Place,  on  which  stand 
twolofty  pillars  of  granite^  between  which  criminals  condemned 
to  suffer  death  privately^  are  executed. 
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FERRARA»   BO&OONA,   THE  APENNINES. 

Having  satisfied  their  curiosity  with  regard  to  Venice,  our  travel- 
'  lers  embarked  on  board  a  barge,  and  proceeded  along  the  Brenta 
as  far  as  Paglio ;  they  then  entered  a  canal,  and  finally  the  river 
Bacbiglione,  wl\icli  brought  them  to  Padua.  The  shores  of  this 
beautiful  river  are  richly  adorned  with  the  villas  of  the  Venetian 
nobles,  over  which  the  trembling  aspin,  and  the  light  foliage  of 
the  birch,  the  larch,  and  various  other  trees^  throw  a  pleasing  and 
grateful  shade.  They  staid  at  Padua  but  to  sleep,  and  the  next 
momiug  early  they  set  off  for  Ferrara  The  magnificent  buildings 
and  fine  streets  of  Ferrara,  evince  that  it  was  once  rich  and  floii- 
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nsbing.  -  The  province  was  formerly  odc  of  the  ^ntst  in  Italy^ 
but  it  is  now  overrun  with  marshes,  the  inhabitants  being  too  few 
to  drain  them,  and  the  air  consequently  very  unwholesome.  ThiU 
place  vvas  formerly  famous  for  the  manufacture  of  sword  blades^ 
and  the  name  of  one  of  its  ancient  manufacturers,  that  of  An^ 
drho  di  Ferrara,  is  well  known  to  the  highlanders  of  the  present 
day,  for  the  usual  appellation  of  a  well- tempered  blade  amoq^" 
that  warlike  people  is  still  an  Andrew  Fen^dra, 

Upon  first  quitting  Ferrara,  they  found  tiie  roadd  extremely 
bad,  but  as  they  approached  Bologna,  from  which  it  is  distant 
about  twcntynfive  miles,  they  were  ag^in  charmed  with  the 
beauties  of  Italian  scenery.  The  farm-house,  where  it  is  large,  is 
surrounded  by  arcades ;  the  villa  is  surrounded  with  cypresses,, 
which  harmonize  happily  with  the  building,  and  make  a  pleas- 
ing break  between  its  formal  lines,  and  the  dishevelled  foliage 
o/the  middle  ground  and  distance.  The  church  is, such  as  would 
^rm  the  ornament  of  a  city  in  England  and  France;  and  the 
oratory,  under  trees  by  the  road  side,  with  its  fresco  paintings, 
completes  the  scene.  The  remote  origin  of  this  elegance  seems 
to  have  been  the  magnificence  of  the  Italians,  when  **  wealth  w^s 
theirs  ;'*  and  the  impulse  would  appear  to  Jiave  continu<*d  after 
ttie  cessation  of  the  cause.  Many  circumstances  haye  seconded 
this  ;  and  hence,  perhaps,  architecture  has  survived>so  many  of 
her  sister  arts.  One  of  the  most  obvious  is  the  aSuridanco  of 
materials,  which  are  furnished  by  stream  and  mountain,  and  the 
cheapness  of  manual  labour.  Other  causes,  too;  have  imlirectly 
contributed  to  this  effect.  Thus  the  proprietors,  (at  least  in  the 
plains,)  being  almost  always  rich,  naturally  seek  to  give  stability 
to  their  farm-houses,  and  to  adapt  them  to  the  purposes  which 
they  are  to  answer.  These  purposes  themselves,  come  in  aid  of 
architecture ;  for  here  porticos,  or  arcades,  form  the  cheapest  and 
pleasantedt  Apartment  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  and 
are  moreover  conducive  to  the  purposes  of  husbandry ;  as  such, 
for  Instance,  afford  a  place  of  deposit  for  the  pods  of  the  Indian 
corn,  where  it  is  laid  to  dry,  and  afterwards  beat  out  for  use. 
But  more  must,  after  all,  be  referred  to  the  more  general  prin- 
ciple, the  hereditary  passion  of  the  Italians  for  architecture,  and 
their  local  monuments. 

Amidst  such  scenery,  with  the  lofty  Apennines  as  a  back* 
ground,  who  could  travel  unmoved  I  Not  our  tmvellers,  Avho 
entered  Bologna  when  the  setting  sun  threw  his  slanting,  glow>. 
ing  beams  athwart  the  lovely  scenery. 

Bologna,  on  the  river  Remo,  is  connected  with  the  Po  by 
means  of  a  canal  ;it  ranks  next  to  Rome  for  its  architecture  an4' 
paintings,  arid  the  silks  and  velvets  made  here  are  in  great  esti^ 
ination :  its  river  tnms  400  mills  for  the  works  of  th^  former. , 

Bologna  contains  many  palaces  and  halls  for  the  courts  of  jutr 
tice,.    In  the  middle  of  the  area  before  the;  PalazsEO  Publico^  is  % 
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•opei^  marble-  foontahi.  The  prindprnl  figure  it  a  statue  at 
Neptaney  elerea  feet  higlt,  with  one  buid  extended^  and  the  other 
Mdioff  a  trideirt.  The  God  of  the  Oeean  is  sorreimded  by  tri* 
tmu,  dolphiiis^  and  syrens,  aM  hi  bronae,  of  the  most  exquisite 
weikmaiishhK  The  city  is  Teiy  regulaiiy  built,  and  on  each  side 
the  streets  ve  adorned  by  arcades.  Its  university  was  formeify 
very  fiunous,  bat  its  reputation  is  considerably  decreased.  In  the 
gallery  of  Sampini  there  are  many  fine  pictures ;  that  wliich  they 
most  admired  was  one^by  Bellini,  the  master  of  Titian.  The 
subject  is  Mary  holding  tke  corpse  of  her  son.  The  living  is 
distinguished  from  the  dead  only  by  the  half-closed  weeping  eye. 
Her  lips  are  pressed  to  his  as  if  to  be  assured  the  vital  spark  had 
led*  The  ceUing  of  this  gallery  is  painted  in  fresco,  by  the  three 
CaracciA.  The  subject  is  the  achievements  of  Hercules.  The 
palaces  of  Rambeccari,  Caprara,  and  Be&tivoglio,  contain  many 
valuable  pictures. 

On  quitting  Bologna,  they  prepared  for  a  picturesque  journey, 
and  npon  arriving  at  Fiorenzaela,  they  exchanged  thdr  horses 
for  mules,  and  hiring  a  vettnrino,  they  at  length  began  to  ascend 
that  chain  of  mountains  which  runs  tlirongh  Italy.  The  lower 
part  of  the  Apennines  is  covered  with  vineyards,  interspersed 
with  chesnut  woods ;  tibese  are  succeeded  i>y  the  more  hardy 
oak ;  ands^  our  trayellers  ascended  still  higher,  they  t^und  a  low 
shrubberylisurped  the  place  of  the  monarch  of  the  forest. 
Vegetation  now  became  more  rare ;  here  and  tliere  tufts  of. 
fern  appeared,  but  the  highest  points  of  these  picturesque 
mountains  terminate  in  xocky  barren  pei^s.  Dr.  Walker  Mid 
his  pupil  frequently  alighted,  the  better  to  enjoy  the  beauty  of 
tiie  scenery.  It  was  the  middle  of  autunm,  and  the  vineyards 
and  chesnut  woods  were  filled  by  people  of -all  ages ;  some  were 
busily  plucking  the  losdous  grape  ;  others  were  less  pleasaptlv, 
though  scarce  less  profitably  employed,  in  picking  up  theprkkiy 
chesnut  with  smaU  wooden  tongs. 

The  first  night  they  rested  at  an  inn  on  the  summit  of  the 
Apennines,  and  were  hospitably  entertained  by  their  hoist ;  they 
were  shewn  into  a  comfortable bed-ehamber, where  the  bed  Uiough 
hard  was  clean,  and  Iho  vralls  were  decorated  with  many  pic-> 
tures  of  saints  and  holy  angels.  A  t  dawn  of  day  they  were  roused 
by  the  tinkfing  of  the  mule  bells  and  the  gay  carc^g  of  their 
Tctturino.  As  they  descended  the  western  side  of  the  mountains, 
the  noble  cypress  and. the  olive,  in  addition  to  those  trees  whiclL 
adorn  the  eastern  side  of  the  Ap<»nines,  diversified  the  scene 

"  Bid  yon  ever  hear,  Edward,''  said  the  Doctor,  **  of  the  in- 
f  ammable  exhalations  that  were  seen  on  the  summit  of  the 
Apennines  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century  ?  The  flame  was  ex* 
tremely  bright,^Govei4lig  ai  tbties  a  surfltoe  oi  about  three  yards 
by  two,  and  rising  sonlietinies  to  about  four  feet ;  but  when  tbere 
liad  been  a  greaitfUl  of  snow  or  heavy  rains,  the  flames  ofien  ex* 
tended  nearly  nine  yards  in  diameter.    This  curious  phenome* 
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non  was  ftttiitKitei  ta  fKe  extricatioB  and  inflammalibn  oi  Jiy* 
drog«D  1^,  similar  to  that  which  is  kindled  in  coal  mines,  under 
the  Mime  of  fire-damp.  -  »        ' 

The  maleteer,  who  was  an  tnEteliigent  feHow,  listened  with  at« 
tention  to  this  deseiiption,  and  then  asked  Dr.  Walker  if  he  had 
observed  on  his  journey,  a  li^it  on  some  stones^  on  Obe  banks  of 
the  Rioverde,  about  ten  miles  to  the  south  of  Bologna.  Being 
answered  in  the  negative,  he  said,  he  had  seen  it  many  times,  . 
asdhe  described  it  thos  :  ^'  Xhe  l^t  appeared  to  him^*  he  said,' 
'*  about  two  feet  above  tibe  stones,  and  not  far  from  tbe  river.  It 
was  between  eight  and  aane  in  the  evening  when  he  last  saw  it ; 
asd  it  being  ra&r  dark  and  cloudy,  the  flame  appeared  exceed* 
ingly  strong  and  bright,  so  much  so, that  he  eould  distinguish)^ 
its  light,  the  shape  and  make  of  the  surrounding  stones,  ^he 
hedges,  and  the  motion  of  the  water.  Upon  approaching  nearer 
io  it,  it  became  a  pale  red,  then  a  hint  yeUow,  and  thus  gradu- 
ally disappeared  as  he  came  close  to  the  spot  where  he  had 
marked  it.  Surprised  at  its  disappearance,  he  retreated,  apd  as 
he  drew  back  it  beeame  progressively  visible,  till  at  length  it  as- 
sumed its  brightest  tint,  when  he  arrived  at  his  first  spot  of  obser- 
vation.'* ^ 

This  is  one  of  tliose  unaccountable  phenomena  w  hich  puzzle 
philosophers  much,  as  it  has  been  always  observed  in  the  very 
same  spot  and  in  the  vety  same  shape  ;  tiiat  of  a  paraRelopidon^ 
somewhere  about  a  Bolognese  foot  in  length,  and  about  half  a. 
foot  high ;  its  largest  mde  parallel  Ao  the  horizon.  It  was* once ^ 
observed  coming  out  of  a  neighbouring  hollow,  and  then  settling 
itself  into  the  figure  already  described.  That  light  known  in 
England  as  Will-o*-the-whi«p,  and  which  is  very  common  in  va- 
rious parts  of  Italy ,^  particularly  in  the  neighbouriiood  of  Bo- 
logna, is  supposed  strongly  to  resemble  that  phosphoric  light 
which  bums  in  the  dark  without  injuring  any  thing ;  for  in  ita 
peregrinations  over  moor  and-  mountain,  it  would  be  strange  in«^ 
deed  if  it  should  not  meet  with  any  combustible  matter  which  it 
could  ignite,  if  it  had  the  common  properties  of  flame ;  its  not  be- 
ing aflTected  by  damp  is  another  reason  which  supj^rts  this  con* 
elusion.  This  however,  and  the  light  of  the  glow-worm,  as  well 
as  that  of  the  iire-fly,  &c.  &c.  has  never  been  decidedly  defined.  ^ 


SECTION    VI. 

•  JOUBN£Y  TO  FLOR£NG£,  &C^ 

As  they  descended  the  mopntains,  and  drevvnear  >vhat  luay 
be  denominated  a  plain  when  compared  with  tliejnountains  they 
had  just  traversed,  the  scenery  became  more  beautiful  but  less 
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raUime.  The  landscape  was  enlirened  by  domesfio  and  rami' 
ol^iects.  The  pictaresqtte  appearance  of  the  Tascan  peasant 
girls  in  their  round  hats^adoraed  with  flowers  tastefally  placed 
a  little  on  one  side,  delisted  them  moch';  and  after  passing  the 
yilla  which  was  formerly  inhabited  by  the  Medici  family  when 
they  were  merchants  only,  Florence  barst  upon  them  in  all  its 
splendour. 

**  What  a  prospect !"  exclaimed  Edward ;  "  what  a  lovely 
scene !  I  long  to  enter  that  magidficent  city/'  He  was  soon 
gratified,  but  a  heavy  show^sr  of^ln  falling  just  aslhey  entered 
Sie  city  ;  his  ideas  of  its  magnificence  abated  in  some  degree. 
The  gutters  of  the  roofs  project  so  far  into  the  streets,  that  tlie 
earriagc  though  in  the  middle  of  the  street,  were  deluged  with 
the  dirty  water  which  bad  cleansed  the  tops  of  the  houses. 
^  Magnificence,"  he  observed,  ''  was  not  always  attended  with 
comfort,  and  he  marvelled  much  that  the  inhabitants  of  f'lorence 
should  tolerate  so  g^^eat  a  nuisauce.''  The  n&Kt  day,  how- 
ever, the  weather  being  fine,  his  adnnration  for  the  nameromir 
splendid  edifices  this  famous  city  contained,  absorbed  every 
other  idea,  and  he  forgot  the  projecting  roofs  and  dirty  gutters. 

The  church  of  the  Holy  Cross,  is  the  Pantheon  of  the  Floren- 
tines, and  here  our  travellers  contemplated  with  respeet  the 
jtombs  of  Michael  Angelo,  Galileo,  and  Alfieri,  the  Tacitus  of  dra- 
matic poetry.  Here  too  rest  the  bones  of  Machiavel  and  Aretus. 
The  burial  chapel  of  the  Medici  family  is  one  of  ihe  most  splen^ 
did  and  beautiful  structures  of  its  kind  ;  it  was  begun  by  Mi«- 
chael  Angelo,  but  it  is  not  yet  quite  finished:  He  has  adorned  if 
with  four  exquisite  figures  of  Morning,  Day,  Twilight,  and  Night. 
The  arms  of  the  Tuscan  cities  adorn  its  walls ;  tliey  are  blazoned 
in  their  proper  colours  with  precious  stones,  admirably  arranged. 
The  doors  of  the  church  of  St.  John,  are  of  bronze,  and  were  pro- 
nounced by  Michael  Angelo  to  be  perfect.  This  is  the  only 
diurch  in  Florence  in  which  all  the  children  bom  in  and  abo»t 
tlie  city  can  be  baptized. 

The  palazzo  Petti  was  built  by  a  Florentine  merchant,  of  that 
name,  about  the  middle  of  the  15th  century,  who  ruined  himself 
in  erecting  this  superb  fobric,  which  is  now  the  ducal  palace. — 
The  court  of  the  palace  is  fbrmed  by  three  sides  of  nn  elegant 
square,  with  arcades  all  round,  and  the  rustic  work  which  con- 
stitutes the  lower  part  of  the  building,  gives  it  an  aft"  of  strength 
and  magnificence  that  is  very  striking.  In  this  court  there  is  a 
fine  fountain,  which  in  this  warm  climate  fonns  almost  a  neces- 
sary as  well  as  agreeable  ornament.  The  admirable  statue  of 
Hercules,  supposed  to  be  the  worl^  of  Lysippus  also  adorns  this 
area. 

The  apartments  of  this  palace  are  generally  small  and  dark  ; 
they  contain  nevertheless  many  powerful  attractions.  Bn^ 
the  galbery  of  Florence  which  waS  formerly  the  private  property^ 
of  the  Medici  family,  and  which  afterwards  was  transrcrred  t4» 
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the  grand  Duke  Leopold,  and  by  him  declared  the  property  of 
the  State,  is  thqjnost  valuable  treasure  in  Florence.  Perhaps 
the  complete  assemblage  of  the  Roman  emperors  and  their 
families,  gave  our  travellers  as  much  interest  as  any  part -of  its 
rich  and  celebrated  contents. 

Many  of  the  statues  which  Buonaparte  sent  to  Paris,  harr 
resumed  their  former  station,  and  the  Venus  de  Medici  again 
graces  the  octagon  hall,  as  well  as  many  other  rare  specimens  of 
sculpture  and  painting. 

Having  made  a  much  longer  stay  at  Florence  than  they  sop* 
posed  they  should^  it  was  near  the  middle  of  December  when 
they  left  that  city  for  Sienna.  The  country  between  these  two 
places  is  composed  of  naked  rocks  and  mountains,  with  scanty 
marks  of  vegetation.  Here  and  there  a  solitary  tree  is  now  andt 
then  seen,  adding  rather  to  the  desolation  of  the  prospect  thail 
the  heightening  of  its  beauty ;  for  they  look  so  forlorn,  and  so 
unconnected  with  the  surrounding  scenery,  that  our  travellers 
compared  them  to  a  shipwrecked  mariner  thrown  on  a  desert 
coast. 

Of  the  animals  that  enlivened  the  scene,  small  flocks  orsheep, 
and  asses  laden  with  sand,  and  labouring  op  the  mountain,  were 
all  they  saw.  Here  too  they  were  again  assailed  by  a  host  of 
beggars,  for  no  sooner  was  their  carriage  seen,  than  the  neigh- 
bouring shepherds  and  peasants  flocked  in  crowds  demanding 
alms  with  the  most  noisy  importunity. 

Dr.  Walker  and  his  pupil  had,  however,  become  callous  to 
this  sort  of  entreaty,  and  they  pursued  their  journey  to  Sienna, 
without  having  opened  their  purse  to  any  one  of  these  vociferoui 
beggars,'  except  once,  and  that  was  upon  the  following  occasion. 

Amongst  a  shoal  of  ragged  urchins,  half  squalling  and  half 
laughing,  who  had  accompanied  them  from  the  village  where 
they  had  last  stopt,  one  boy,  a  lad  about  fourteen  years  old, 
though  the  rest  Imd  in  despair  given  up  the  pursuit,  kept  up 
with  them  for  two  miles,  when  the  muleteer,  in  that  spiijt  of 
charity  which  characterizes  all  tribes  and  classes  of  Italian^ 
having  ascertained  tliat  he  was  bound  to  Sienna,  the  town  where 
they  were  themselves  to  pass  the  night,  offered  him  a  place^poa 
the  roof  of  his  carriage.  Our  travellers  now  fell  into  conversation 
with  him,  and  having  asked  him  the  motives  of  his  expedition, 
were  told  that  ha  was  going  to  beg  at  Sienna,  a  place  which  be 
imagined,  afforded  a  better  field  for  bis  Operations  than  his  na* 
tive  village,  or  even  ,the  highway.  Dr.  Walker  remonstrated 
with  him  on  the  nature  of  his  project,  and  asked  him  why  be 
did  not  attempt  to  procure  some  honest  service ;  but  he  appeared 
to  have  weighed  the  matter  well,  and  taken  his  resolution  uponi 
the  maturest  deliberation.  He  told  them  that  he  had  left  his 
home  on  account  of  the  poverty  of  his  parents ;  that  it  icas  hk 
intention  to  seek  service,  but^  as  he  could  pretend  to  littie  ifei, 
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heneaatto  nuitttan  toudf  by  beggiiiip  till  he  was  of  age  and 
atreogth  to  ensure  a  sufficient  salary. 

There  was  no  answering  socfa  reasoning  as  tliit,  and  Edward 
Mecbankally  put  his  hand  into  his  pocket,  and  gave  him  a  trifle* 
80  much,  indeed,  were  they  pleased  with  his  manner,  his  tntel* 
liceBce,  and  his  lirely  disposition,  that  the  Doctor  was  half  in- 
clined fo  take  him  with  them.  They  had  missed  CoHn  rery 
muob,  and  though  they  always  hired  a  vaiei  de  place  when  they 
meant  to  make  any  stay,  as  at  the  capitals  for  instance ;  yet 
ih^  wanted  some  one  about  them  at  all  times.    - 

**  Tiy  him.  Sir,"  said  Edward,  **  at  least  while  we  are  in 
Italy." 

The  Doctor  paused,  but  at  length  his  feelings  got  the  better 
uf  his  judgment,  and  the  joung  Antonio  was  informed  of -their 
good  intentions  towards  him.  The  poor  lad  did  not  at  first  com- 
prehend them,  but  when  he  really  was  made  to  understand  that 
they  intended  taking  him  with  them  to  Rome,  he  was  ahnost 
frantic.  \l'hen  he  was  a  little  composed  he  entreated  he  might 
acquaint  the  muleteer  of  his  future  prospects,  **  to  whose  kind- 
ness,^ he  said,  ^  be  was  indebted  for  such-  unlooked  for  good 
fortune,"  and  to  whom  they  afterwards  found  he  had  given  half 
the  money  be  had  already  scraped  together  by  begging. 

This  act  of  generous  gratitude  failed  not  to  increase  the  ftu 
Tourable  impression  he  had  already  made  upon  bis  new  friends : 
and  Antonio  became  in  the  8<fcM|uel,  a  useful  senrant  and  a  fa- 
vourite attendant 

They  were  not  a  little  pleased  when  they  entered  Sienna,  and 
as  the  road  they  were  about  to  traverse  was  by  no  means  cele- 
brated either  for  its  safety  or  convenience,  they  lingered 
two  or  three  days  in  this  town,  which  contains  Kltle  worthy  of 
notice.  Sienna  is  about  four  miles  in  circumference ;  its  univer- 
si^  is  in  great  repute,  and  the  Italian  laagnage  is  taught  here 
with  so  much  purity  tiiat  a  great  many  foreigners  frequent 
it  on  that  account,  lis  Gothic  church,  built  of  black  and  while 
oMurlile,  and  pafcd  with  Mosaic  work,  is  much  admired  for  its 
architecture.  Mulberry  trees  are  numerous  in  its  neighboup- 
hood. 

Antonio  entreated  they  would  visit  the  bouse  which  St.  Cathe- 
rine of  Sienna  inhabited.    They  complied  with  his  request^  i^d' 
were  shewn  her  ohamber,  the  stone  which  served  her  as  a  pillow, 
her  ring  of  affiance,  &e.  kc. 

*'  St.  Catherine  of  Sienna,''  said  the  Doctor  to  Etlward,  "  was 
.born  IB  that  city,  and  at  eight  years  old,  ^he  took  the  Demi* 
mean  habit,  pretending  to  exti-aordinary  revelatiotts ;  she  was 
distinguished  by  her  piety  and  charity,  and  so  powerful  was 
her  influence,  that  she  efleeted  a  reconciliation  between  the 
Florentines  and  Pope  Gregory  the  Eleventh ;  she  died  in  the 
year  I8a3,  at  an  advanced  age,,  and  was  canonized  in  1461,  by* 
Pius  11.*^ 
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SECTION  VII. 


JOURNEY  TO   ROME. 

From  Sienna  tbey  proceeded  by  wretched  roads  to  Buoncon* 
Tenta,  from  whence  tbey  ascended  with  much  difficulty,  the -hill 
on  which  the  village  of  Radicofoni  stands :  here  they  were  lodged 
in  a  large,  cold,  uncomfortable  inn,  and  early  the  next  morn- 
ing they  again  started,  aud  having  passed  Aqua  Pemlente,  an 
inferior  town  situated  on  the  top  of  a  rock;  from  whence  there 
is  a  romantic  cascade,  and  from  which  the  town  derives  its 
name,  they  arrived,  but  not  till  night,  without  any  interruption 
at  Bolsena,  notwithstanding  the  dreadful  forebodings  of  their 
muleteer,  who  apprehended,^  and  with  some  reason,  that  they, 
should  be  attacked  by  banditti. 

The  country  beyond  St.  Lorenzo  is  so  interspersed  with  caves 
and  ruins^  and  is  in  other  respects  so  desolate,  and  dreary,  and  so 
well  calculated  for  the  concealment  of  robbers,  that  Dr.  Walker 
was  not  a  little  pleased  when  they  did  reach  Boisena.  Antonio 
more  than  once  had  pointed  out  these  projecting  points  as 
well  calculated  for  making  a  stand  ;  and  once  with  a  colourless 
cheek,  he  exclaimed  Sigiior!  The  object -of  his  alarm,  was, 
however,  only  the  stnmp  of  an  old  tree,  with  a  little  branch  or 
two  just  springing  from  its  top,  these  he  mistook  for  military  fea- 
thers, for  tlie  evening  was  drawing  in  before  tbey  had  quite  passed 
this  terrific  looking  place.  For  the  last  thirty  miles  their  road 
lay  along  the  shores  of  the  beautiful  lake  of  Boisena. 

*•  Near  this  place,  Edward,"  observed  the  Doctor,  "  stood 
Yolsinium,  which  was  the  birth-place  of  Sejanus,  the  odious 
minister  of  Tiberius's  will.'' 

In  their  way  to  Viterbo,  where  they  next  halted,  they  passed 
through  Montefiascone,  so  celebrated  for  its  wine  called  Est, 
The  mountain  of  Yitorbo  is  covered  with  beautiful  plantations 
and  villas,  belonging  to  the  Roman  nobility,  who  retire  here  in  the 
summer  months  when  Rome  is  deserted  by  that  part  of  it^  inha- 
bitants who  have  the  power  of  quitting  the  Campagna  di  Roma. 
They  were  ill  accommodated  at  their  inn  or  post  house  at  Vi- 
terbo, although  the  town  is  well  built ;  it  also  contains  ^any 
lurches  and  convents,  but  they  remained  there  but  one  night, 
and  the  following  morning,  after  having  passed  the  mountainn 
of  Viterbo,  the  Clyminus  of  the  ancients,  ,they  entered  a  bean- 
tiful  country  diversified  with  hills  and  dales,  woods  and  glades, 
enlivened  by  Italian  sunshine^  After  passing  some  few  inconsi- 
derable t«i|^ns,  they  at  length  entered  the  desert  looking  country 
of  the  Campagna  di  Homa. 

**  Where,"  sai4  Dr.  Walker,  as  they  traversed  these  once 
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IMile  plains,  ^  wbere  has  the  ^enias  of  cultivation  fled,  which 
oooe  adorned  these  celebrated  fields  with  every  beauty?" 

Antonio's  expectations  about  Rome  had  been  raised  to  the 
highest  pitch,  and  his  disappointed  eye  turned  on  every  side  to 
seek  for  some  of  those  objects  of  grandeur  with  which  his  fancy 
bad  so  lai^ely  stored  the  surrounding  country,  in  which  stood 
Borne,  the  capital  of  the  papal  dominions.  Dr.  Walker  ah- 
^(H'bed  in  solemn  reflection,  had  ceased  io  speak.  Edwkrd,  who 
had  eagerly  looked  for  the  hiUs  on  which  it  stood,  and  who  now 
saw  only  a  dreary  flat  before  him,  had  sunk  into  ^lence  also ; 
and  Antonio,  whose  garrulity  had  often  amused  his  master  ap- 
peared to  have  suddenly  lost  the  power  of  speech. 

"  Roma,**  said  the  postillion,  pointing  to  the  distant  dome  of 
St  Peter's,  and  turning  round  at  the  same  time  to  look  into  tha 
carriage. 

Every  eye  Was  directed  eagerly  forward,  and  Roma!  was  re- 
peated three  times  in  three  difl*erent  tones. 

Upon  approaching  near  to  the  ancient  capital  of  the  world, 
tfie  countenance  of  Antonio  brightened.  In  his  eye  Roma'was 
still  a  magnificent  city,  and  in  those  of  Dr.  Walker  and  his 
pupil  it  was  more,  for  it  still  retained  its  august  and  imperial 
appearance.  They  entered  the  immediate  territory  of  Rome 
by  crossing  the  Ponte  MoUi,  formerly  called  Pons  Milonis, 
This  bridge  was  built  by  iEmclius  Censor ;  it  was  the  road  by 
which  so  many  heroes  and  conquerors ;  so  many  kings  and  cap- 
tives ;  so  many  ambassadors  and  envoys,  had  entered  this  cele-. 
brated  city:  and  Dr.  Walker,  as  they  continued  their  journey 
over  a  part  of  the  ancient  Via  Flammia,  which  formerly  ex- 
toided  to  Rimini,  meditated  in  silence  upon  those  events  which 
passed  rapidly  tjefore  his  imaginalion,  presenting  a  faithful  tab* 
lature  of  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  Roman  empire. 

Having  taken  up  their  abode  at  an  inn  situated  on  the  Colli s 
Hortulornm,  ^-^^ 

—  "  Where  once  a  garden  smiled," 

Sallust*s  Garden  too ;  they  resolved  on  calling  on  an  EngHsh 
gentleman  to  whom  they  had  letters  of  introduction.  Antonio 
was  permitted  to  accompany -them  on  condition,  that  while  they 
paid  their  visits,  he  should  not  ramble  fa^-  from  the  house  where 
his  master  stopped.  Delighted  and  charmed  with  all  he  saw, 
the  lad  promised  obedience,  and  they  accordingly  set  off.  They 
were  fortunate  in  finding  Mr.  B.  at  bogie ;  this  gentleman  ha!^ 
fixed'his  residence  at  Rome  for  some  time,  he  received  them 
courteously  and  proposed  as  their  time  was  limited,  that  they 
should  immediately  begin  their  perambulations. 

«  Shall  we  visit  St.  Peter's  or  the  Coliseum  first?"  said  be  ad- 
dressing the  Doctor.  ^ 

'**  The  Coliseum,  by  all  means,"  replied  Dr.  Walker,  "  majesty 
In  ruina  is  always  more  interesting  than  when  in  full  sptendour.'' 
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The  gentleman  ordered  his  carriage,  and  said  he  would  ac- 
company them  on  tliis  excursion,  as  from  frequent  visits  to  thtt 
spot,  he  had  made<fcimself  acquainted  with  the  principal  places 
in  its  environs. 

^*  What  shall  we  do  with  Antonio  V  said  the  Doctor. 

**  If  Antonio  is  your  servant,  pray  let  him  mount  the  carriage,'* 
replied  their  new,  but  friendly  acquaintance. 

When  they  arrived  at  the  site  of  the  Coliseum,  a  spot  whidh. 
has  no  equal  in  the  World,  astonishment  for  a  time  absorbed 
every  other  feeling.  '  The  human  eye,  scarcely  measures  its 
height,'  says  Ammian,  *  it  is  above  sixteen  hundred  feet  in  cii^ 
comference.  The  walls  are  supported  by  four  rows  of  pillars, 
the  Doric,  the  Ionian,  the  Corinthian,  and  Composite,  which 
rise  one  above  the  other,  the  bottom  tier  is,  however,  sunk  low 
in  the  earth,  or  rather,  we  should  s^y,  the  earth  has  accumu* 
lated  so  much  as  to  be  now  even  with  the  base  of  the  second 
tier.  The  building  was  erected  by  thirty  thousand  Jews,  nnder 
the  command  of  Vespasian,  who  caused  it  to  be  built  w}iere 
there  was  formerly  a  lake  attachM  to  Nero's  golden  house.  It 
was  calculated  to  contain  from  eighty  to  ninety  thousand  specta- 
tors ;  and  in  the  first  grand  combat  of  Wild  beasts  which  was 
held  within  i^s  spacious  area,  five  thousand  animals  were  all 
let  loose  at  once,  after  which  the  whole  was  laid  under  water, 
and  a  sham  sea  fight  took  place.  A  post  of  honour  was  assigned 
to  the  vestal  virgins,  and  they  were  the  only  women  who  were 
accommodated  with  seats  in  the  Coliseum ;  in  the  centre  of  the 
.circular  range  was  a  box  for  the  emperor  and  his  courtiers. 
Eighty  entrances,,  called  vomitories,  admitted  the  spectators 
who,  according  to  their  rank  occupied  the  different  rows  of 
seats ;  the  commonest  people  taking  their  station  on  the  top 
of  the  building,  where  they  stood  guarded  by  a  balustrade.  At 
such  an  imn^ense  number  of  people  crowded  together  might 
have  produced  a  close,  unwholesome  smell,  sweet  water  from 
above  was  showered  upon  them,  and  sometimes  wine  and  saf- 
fron *.' 

This  vast  building  escaped  the  outrages  of  the  Goths  but  to  . 
fall  a  sacrifice  to  the  barbarism  of  latpr  times.     Pius  II.  caused 
a  great  part  of  it  to  be  levelled,  that  ho  might  employ  the  mate- 
rials in  building  the  Place  of  St.  Mark.  Cardinal  Riario  followed 
his  example,  and  erected  the  Chancery  with  its  precious  relics^ 

*  An  tincoromoD  fine  model  of  this  Colisenm  was  exhibiting  for 
0ne  season  iu  Bond  Street,  but  the  owner  and  architect  received  «o 
Kttle  eoconmgement,  that  he  scarcely  cleared  his  expencet  for  the 
room  which  contained  it.  The  Coliseum  tlierefore  disappeared,  and 
was  replaced  by  a  marvellous  little  dog,  which  in  less  than  a  month  re* 
paid  his  master  almost  a  hmidred  fold  for  the  very  handsome  and 
Miionable  apartment  he  had  liired  for  his  accomodation. 
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and  the  Palace  of  Fanie«&  was  composed  of  the  same  inn^- 
able  materials  by  the  order  ot  Paul  the  Third. 

It  was  with  pleasure  our  trai^ellers  observed  that  an  attempt 
was  begun  to  hollow  out  the  earth  as  at  Verona,  and  so  much 
of  this  work  is  done  as  to  enable  them  to  pronounce  the  coii^ 
oesled  part  of  the  edifice  as  no  ways  inferior  to  the  soperstroc« 
tore.  After  contemplating  this  venerable  remains  of  Romaa 
graodevr.  Dr.  Walker  asked  Edward,  if  any  other  feeling  be- 
aides  that  of  admiration  had  arisen  from  the  contemplation  ok' 
this  stupendous  structure. 

•*  Yes,"  replied  his  pupil,  "  those  of  pity  and  horror ;  who 
could  read  that  inscription,  '  Defiled  by  tlie  impure  worship  of 
the  heatheas ;  purified  by  the  blood  of  martyrs,'  without  shad* 
dertng  at  the  cruelty  of  tlie  Romans,  who  could  in  this  very 
spot  make  the  primitive  Christians  fight  with  wild  beasts*  Who 
oould  by  way  of  sport  see  hundreds  of  their  fellow-creatures 
massacreing  each  other  in  cold  blood ;  who  could  blindfold  fheir 
slaves,  and  placing  knives  in  their  hands  command  them  to  at- 
tack  each  other  in  this  defet;^eless  state.  The  Romans  wer& 
a  eruel  people.  I  like  tlie  Greeks  best,  they  never,  till  they 
weie  conquered  by  the  Romans  permitted  the  show  of  gladia- 
tors ;  and  then  many  of  their  principal  cities  refused  to  comply 
widi  this  Riimaa  fashion." 

''  Most  true,"  replied  the  Doctor,  and  "  most  true,*'  was  edioed 
by  Antonio,  who  had  listened  with  the  deepest  attention  to  all 
that  had  been  said. 

'*  And  now/'  said  their  English  friend,  ^'  let  us  pass  up  tlie 
Vim  Smctu  of  the  ancient  Romans,  and  proceed  over  the  Homan 
Forum,  now  called  the  Cow-field,  Strange  transition  this !  That," 
oontinaed  be,  poanling  to  what  was  now  a  mere  ruinous  wall, 
"  that  was  formerly  a  well,  from  whence  the  water  used  to  rise 
up  through  a  hollow  pillar  and  gush  out  on  every  side.  Here 
the  Romans  used  to  taste  the  cooling  spring  as  they  returned 
from  the  theatre.  That  old  wall  will  mark  the  spot  for  a  time, 
but  it  will  soon  disappear.  That  triumphal  arch  on  our  left  was 
erected  to  Constantine.  This  street  we  arc  now  entering  was 
called  by  the  Romans  Vicus  Sandakritis,  it  was  noted  as  being' 
the  place  where  the  authors  used  to  a.sscmble,  because  in  it,  the 
bttoksiJlers  of  Rome  resided  ;  but  it  is  graced  by  a  prouder  me- 
morial, and  needs  no  other  proof  of  its  former  importance; 
yonder  stands  the  triumphal  arch  of  Titus,  which  celebrates  his 
victory  over  the  Jews :  of  this  there  needs  no  farther  proof  than 
the  inspection  of  its  ornaments ;  there  you  see,  is  the  candle- 
stick with  seven  banches,  the  shew-bread  and  the  trumpets. 

**  Those  three  arches  to  the  right  are  the  remains  of  the  tern* 
pie  of  peace,  and  within  its  sacred  walls  private  persons  depo- 
sited tfaeif  most  valuable  treasures,  authors  their  most  valuable 
manuscripts,  and  conquerors  tlie  dioicest  of  their  spoils.  The 
golden  candlestick  of  the  Jews^  their  golden  table,  and  their 
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book  of  tl^  law,  Were  deposited  in  it.  In  the  reign  of  Commo- 
dus  tliis  beautifol  building  was  nearly  destroyed  by.  fire,  and  all 
its  precious  contents  perished.  Several  other  relics  of  antiquity 
appear  on  either  side  :  thejtemple  of  Hemus,  of  Antonius  and 
Faustina ;  but  the  Via  Sacra  was  adorned  with  various  temples 
and  palaces,  now  known  only  by  description^  among  which 
Numa's  house,  Caesar*s  palace,  the  triumphal  arch  of  Fabius 
were  conspicuous;  but  ail  these  are  vanished,  and  not  a  trace  is 
left  of  them,  except  in  the  historic  page.  The  rise  of  this  fallen 
city,  majestic  even  in  ruins,  was  marked  by  industry,  tempe- 
rance, and  fortitude;  her^ zenith  by  oppression  and  corruption, 
and  her  decline  by  superstition  and  apathy.  The  splendid  re- 
mains of  her  former  greatness  do  but  increase  one's  regret  that 
a  people  so  capable  of  acquiring  power,  should  have  so  little 
se^acity  to  preserve  it  for  the  glory  and  greatness  of  their  pos- 
terity." 

Our  travellers  returned  home  delighted  with  their  first  da^'s 
excursion.  Dr.  Walker  being  informed  that  the  execution  of  a 
murderer  was  to  take  place  on  the  following  day,  and  wishing 
his  pupil  to  witness  the  manner  of  executing  justice  in  this  coun- 
try, he  entreated  their  friend  would  place  them  where  they 
might  see  the  procession  pass  by,  and  would  inform  them  of  those 
proceedings  which  they  could  not  witness. 

'^  This  criminal/*  replied  their  friend,  <'  has  conducted  himself 
with  much  propriety,  and  I  understand,  much  contrition  ever 
*  since  his  apprehension,  and  as  I  am  intimate  with  the  Father  Con- 
fessor of  the  prison  in  which  he  is  confined,  you  shall  see  every 
thing,  execution  and  all,  if  you  like  iV 

**  No,'*  replied  the  Doctor,  ^*  I  have  no  wish  to  see  the  last 
part  of  the  ceremony,  but  I  am  auxious  to  witness  the.  effect  of 
such  a  melancholy  catastrophe  upon  the  Italian  people.*' 

£arly  the  next  morning  they  went  to  the  prison,  where  tbey 
witnessed  the  confession  and  absolution  of  the  prisoner.  On  his 
way  to  the  place  of  execution  he  entreated  the  prayers  of  the  po* 
pulace,  who  in  vast  crowds  witnessed  the  awful  ceremony,  with 
feelings' of  the  pro^iundest  awe.  The  culprit  was  accompanied  by 
a  number  of  Capuchin  friars,  bearing  torches  and  crucifixes ;  and 
here  our  travellers  quitted  the  procession  and  retired  into  the 
church,  whither  tliey  were  socm-followed  by  all  the  friars,  and 
persons  who  were  in  any  way  connected  with  (he  execution. 
A  mass  was  now  performed  for  his  soul  with  much  devotion, 
which  took  up  the  time  allotted  for  the  body  to  hang.  They 
then  returned  to  the  gallows  iti  procession,  with  a  coffin  covered 
with  black  cloth.  Two  persons  in  black  masks  and  black 
gowns  mounted  the  ladder,  and  cut  the  rope,  while  others  rcr 
'  ceived  the  body  and  carefully  put  it  into  the  coffin,  when  it  was 
CHMnmltted  to  its  parent  earth.  The  solemnity  antl  decorum  of 
this  mournful  ceremony,  made  a  strong  impression  upon  £d-» 
ward,  andforooco  in.  his  Itfe  a  oomparison  with  F^ngland  waji 
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not  in  hiromf  oftbe  latter.  Antonio  bad  been  affSBctederM 
to  temn,  and  had  joined  most  fenrently  in  prayer  for  the  soal 
of  the  deceased,  as  indeed  was  the  case  witli  the  immense  crowd 
which  was  collected  upon  the  occasicm.  Deeply  impressed  with 
the  sdemnity  of  the  scene,  and  warmly  admiriRg:  the  sensibility 
displayed  upon  the  occasion  by  the  people  of  Rome,  they  re- 
turned home  in  silence,  and  devoted  the  remainder  of  that  di^ 
to  those  reflectimis,  which  naturally  arose  from  the  con  tempi  ^ 
tioo  qT  this  impreanve  ceremony. 
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The  Pantheon  isihe  most  perfect  structure  of  ancient  archi- 
tectdre,  its  proportion  ii  exquisite,  nor  can  the  reader  who  has 
not  seen  it,  better  understand  its  beauty  than  by  fancying  him- 
self in  the  centre  of  an  immense  sphere,  one  half  of  which  is 
risible  only^  the  imagination  may  then  picture  to  the  under- 
standing the  immense  circular  hall  of  the  Pantheon.  Edward 
contemplated  its  vast  dome  with  silent  wonder,  and  it  was  some 
time  before  he  could  attend  to  those  minor  beauties  which  still 
remain  of  its  former  magnificence,  so  absorbed  was  he  in  the  gran- 
deur of  this  imposing  structure.  Between  the  eight  niches  whero 
the  prificipal  deities  formerly  stood,  are  now  eight  altars^  and 
the  floor  still  retains  traces  of  its  cosily  pavement. 

The  contemplation  of  this  venerable  temple  furnished  then 
with  conversation  for  the  i;e8t  of  the  day,  and  on  the  morrow 
they  were  so  fortunate  as  to  witness  the  ceremony  of  the  Pope's 
blessing  the  people  (this  being  jubilee  year)  in  the  front  of  St. 
Peter's. 

•*  Pray,  Sir,"  said  Edward,  "  wlmt  is  the  jubilee  year  ?" 

Dr.  Walker.—"  The  jubilee  is  a  public  festival  celebrated  at 
Rome,  originally  once  in  every  hundred  years,  wherein  the  Pope 
grants  plenary  indulgences  to  all  sinners,  especially  such  as  visit 
thechuvches  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  at  Rorme:  it  was  first 
established  by  Boniface  YIII.  A.D.  1300.  Clement  YI.  reduced 
it  to  fifty  years ;  Urban  VI.  to  every  twenty -fifth  year :  and 
tUxtqs  VI.  to^very  twenty-third  year." 

They  had  by  this  time  reached  the  area  of  St.  Peter's,  where, 
by  the  assistance  of  their  friend  they  obtained  a  good  place  for 
seeing  this  imposing  ceremony. 

The  great  court  was  completely  filled  with  pilgrims  from  all 
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eonntms,  who  waited  with  anxiety  for  the  arrival  of  the  ho^. 
fatlier. 

He  at  ieogth  made  his  appearance  in  a  large  window  which 
opens  into  a  balcony  in  front  of  the  church,  dressed  in  his  pon- 
tificals. The  papal  chair  in  which  he  sat  was  so  completely  co- 
\^ed  \rith  silk  hangings  and  gold  trimmings  that  the  bearers  oC 
it  were  inyisible,  and  his  advance  had  thereifore  a  singular  effect, 
for  it  seemed  as  if  he  sailed  on  the  air  self  borne.  The  bells 
from  every  church  iu  Rome,  the  cannon  ^om  tlie  ousQe  of  St. 
Angelo,  and  the  shouts  of  the  populace  announced  his  appear- 
ance, to  those  who  were  not  present. 

When  his  Holine3s  rose  from  his  seat  these  noisy  acclama^ns 
subsided,  and  w^re  succeeded  by  a  solemn  silence.  The  mul- 
titude instantly  fell  on  their  knees,  with  heads  and  hands  up- 
lifted, while  the  Pope  in  the  most  solemn  manner,  with  out- 
stretched arms  conferred  his  paternal  benediction  on  the  pros- 
trate beings  before  him. 

The  ceremony  over,  tlie  happy  multitude  dispersed  in  every 
direction,  and  Dr.  Walker  and  his  pupil  returned  home  highly 
gratified,  but  Antonio's  joy  knew  no  bounds  at  being  present  at 
this  joyful  jubilee,  and  he  seemed  light  as  air. 

St  Peter's  was  the  next  place  tliey  visited,  and  here  they  were 
lost  in  the  magnificence  of  every  description  which  adorns  its 
stately  walls.  Its  stupendous  dome,  its  superb  portico,  its  iXn- 
rivalled  altar,  and  its  elegant  arcade^,  altogether  form  a  oonp 
d'oeil  unequalled,  perh^q^s,  in  the  whole  world. 

The  most  wonderful  part  of  this  magiiificent  temple  is  the  cu- 
pola. The  dome  which  is  viewed  within  the  building,  and  that 
which  is  viewed  on  the  top  of  the  building  are  not  the  same, 
for  between  the  two  there  is  a  stair-case,  which  winds  up  to 
the  bail,  St.  Peter's,  viewed  from  the  roof,  presents  fresh  sub- 
ject for  admiration,  for  the  immense  dome  there  appears  as  it 
really  is,  stupendous. 

The  Vatican  was  of  course  visited  by  our  travellers.  As  they 
had  an  introduction  to'the  librarian,  they  were  indulged  with  a 
view  of  many  of  its  curiosities,  "which  they  could  not  otherwise 
have  seen.  The  apartments  of  this  palace  are  very  magnifioenty 
and  the  library  contains  upwards  of  four  thousand  volumes, 
which  arc,  however,  closely  kept  under  lock  and  key.  The  pil- 
lars of  Trajan  and  ^ntonius  clainied  their  due  award  of  praise 
and  astonishment  from  our  travellers,  who  spent  a  month  in  the 
eity  of  Rome  with  much  pleasure  and  profit,  for  almost  at  every 
step  they  ^et  with  the  remains  of  some  pjllar,  or  statue,  or  thi» 
site  of  some  spot  familiar  to  their  imaginations. 

They  failed  not  to  visit  the  Catacombs,  where  lii.  Roberts,  a 
French  ^rtist,  was  lost  for  a  considerable  time,  and  whose  fate' 
is  so  admirably  described  by  l!>e  Lille,  the  elegant  translator  of 
Milton. 

Having  viewed  all  that  they  deemed  worthy  of  engrojsing 
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tbefr  timemnd  admiratioii,  they  resumed  tlieir  jonmey  imd  pro* 
ceeded  on  the  high  road  to  Albano.  Antonio  soon  became  tlie 
papil  of  Edward,  and  the  Doctor  often  smiled  as  the  latter  ex- 
plained to  his  attentire  auditor  those  phenomena  of  nature  with 
which  he  was  acquainted,  or  recited  to  him  the  exploits  of  the 
heroes  of  antiquity.  The  intelligence  of  the  young  Italian,  the 
fire  which  he  oisplayed  when  listening  to  deeds  of  heroism,  or 
the  lore  of  ancient  times,  induced  his  kind  protectors  to  treat 
him  not  as  a  servant,  but  with  that  sort  of  kindness  which  drew 
ft«m  his  grateful  heart,  the  most  lively  expressions  of  gratitude. 
His  taste  for  music  was  excellent,  and  having  one  day  taken  up 
an  old  violin  that  lay  in  the  window  of  an  inn,  he  touched^  it 
with  so  much  pathos,  that  Edward  said  if  his  friend  had  no  ob- 
jection, be  would  purchase  one  for  bim.  This  purchase  quite 
overwhelmed  the  poor  boy,  and  he  all  at  once  burst  into  an  ex- 
tempore effusion  of  gratitude  which  shewed  he  was  no  inferior 
improvisatore. 

On  the  road  to  Albano  he  frequently^,  at  their  request,  amused 
them  with  his  violin ;  his  fears,  however,  sometirned  interrupted 
his  performance,  for  he  could  not  forget  the  numerous'  banditti 
that  were  said  to  haunt  this  part  of  the  country.  They  were,  how- 
ever, fortunate  in  escaping  their  attacks,  and  as  the  day  was  not 
near  dosing  when  they  entered  Albano,  they  resolved,  if  possible^ 
on  reaching  Villetri  that  evening.  Villetri,  which  is  now  >i 
dirty  and  inferior  town,  was  formerly  the  capital  of  the  Yolscians. 
They  took  up  their  quarters  In  an  inn  which  was  ornamented 
with  tlie  head  of  Augustus  as  a  sign,  for  it  is  said  that  emperor 
was  bom  in  this  town..  It  contains  many  remains  of  its  former 
magnificence,  the  wrecks  of  villas  of  the  emperors,  and  temples 
of  the  gods,  present  themselves  on  every  side.  ^ 

When  they  quitted  Albano  they  took  an  escort,  for  the  <teprc- 
dations  whidi  had  been  committed  on  the  road  they  were  about 
to  traverse,  rendered  this  precaution  necessary.  They  had  not 
proceeded  far,  when  they  saw  a  party  of  banditti,  dressed  in 
a  wild  looking  but  regular  uniform,  sally  from  behind  the  steep 
rocks  which  encircle  Terractna.  I'lie  muleteer  immediately  be- 
gan to  cross  himself;  their  guard  drew  their  swords,  and  a  scuffle 
ensued,  in  which  Dr.  M^alker  received  a  slight  wound,  and 
Edward  and  Antonio,  who  rushed  to  his  assistance,  were  taken 
prisoners  and  immediately  conveyed  away  by  the  banditti.  Tlie 
'  Doctor,  after  having  been  rifled  of  all  that  he  possessed,  was 
allowed  to  proceed,  the  guards  who  had  been  extremely 
lukewarm  in  the  cause,  having  fled  shortly  after  the  beginning 
of  the  contest.  'Ilie  muleteer  made  the  best  of  his  way  to  Terra- 
oina.  Dr.  Walker  had  not  arrived  iu  the  town  more  than  an 
hour,  when  after  having  bound  up  his  wound,  he  was  proceeding 
to  take  the  advice  of  the  authorities  upon  this  late  misfortune, 
when  a  letter  was  delivered  to  him,  stating  that  the  two  youths 
would  be  properly  taken  care  of,  and  that  upon  the  payment  of 
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a  mnsom,  for  tiie  receipts  of  which  tiiey  would  appoint  one  of 
tiieir  fratersity,  they  should  be  liberated.  The  bearer  waited 
ior  an  answer.  Dr.  Walker,  whose  mtnd  had  been  on  the  radc 
promised  the  payment  of  the  stated  ransom  for  Edward,  bat 
Baid  that  tUey  were  not  aware  that  they  were  asking  a  ransom 
for  his  companion,  which,  as  he  was  a  servant,  was  enormous* 
The  following  day  Edward  rnshed  into  the  room,  but  with  tears 
in  his  eyes,  he  told  the  Doctor  that  Antonio  was  detained  a  pri- 
fioner,  that  upon  learning  he  was  only  their  servant,  the  chief 
had  deolsured  he  had  taken  a  liking  to  the  youth,  and  therefore 
should  not  part  with  him.  He  added  that  their  joint  entreaties 
were  in  vain,  and  that  fearful  of  aggravating  Antonio's  captivity 
he  had  at  last  desisted,  for  the  captain  said  poiutively  he  did 
not  chuse  to  relinquish  his  prisoner.  This  .separation  from  the 
poor  Antonio  whom  they  might  never  see  again,  threw  a  gloom 
aver  his  two  patrons,  and  the  beauties  of  Terracina  were  partly 
lost  upon  them. 

Terracina  stands  upon  the  sea  shore,  where  the  rocks  rise  to 
an  immense  height ;  the  town  itself  is  intermingled  with  gardens 
of  citron  and  palm  trees,  while  ^e  surrounding  country  is 
adorned  with  the  myrtle,  and  an  endless  \ariety  of  flowering 
shrubs  i  the  sea  shore  crowded  with  fishing  boats,  the  islands 
of  Ischia  and  Capri,  with  Vesuvius  in  tlie  distance,  present  a 
sceue  so  lovely,  to  which  nothing  but  their  late  misfortune  could 
have  rendered  them  insensible.  They  lingered  for  some  tune 
in  this  town,  hoping  they  might  hear  some  tidings  of  Antonio,  but 
in  vain>  and  Dr.  Walker  resolved  on  continuing  his  journey  to 
Naples  by  sea,  rather  tlian  run  the  chance  ef  being  a  second 
time  attacked  by  the  banditti. 

Hearing  that  a  small  vessel  was  about  to  sail  for  Naples,  they 
embarked  with  a  gentle  breeze,  which  however  did  not  serve 
them  long,  and  by  the  time  they  were  off  Gaeta  a  dead  calm  had 
succeeded,  and  Dr.  Walker,  who  was  anxious  to  visit  the  site 
of  Cicero*s  villa,  finding  that  the  owner  of  the  little  vessel  in- 
tended to  lay  at  anchor  till  the  breeze  sprung  up,  hailed  a  little 
fishing  boat,  and  for  a  trifle  he  was  soon  put  on  shore  in  the  mfost 
of  orange  and  lemon  groves.  Having  knocked  at  the  door  of 
one  of  the  laf'gest  gardens,  the  owner  opened  it,  and  politely 
.entreated  they  would  walk  in.  Here  they  were  charmed  with 
all  the  sweets  of  nature,  amidst  which,  intermingled  with  frag- 
ments of  departed  grandeur,  arched  passages,  ruined  walls, 
and  subterraneods  vaults,  now  overgrown  with  moss  and  other 
parasitical  plants,  bespoke  the  remains  of  a  Roman  building  of 
consequence.  A  bath  in  tolerable  perfection,  the  sides  of  which 
were  adorned  with  many  flowering  shrubs,  particularly  pleased 
them,  "  and  this  was  Cicero's  bath,"  said  Dr.  Walker,  "  you 
know  his  untimely  fate,  Edward,  and  in  this  spot,  as  tradition 
aa^rts,  tlie  elegant  orator  fell  a  victim  to  the  ambition  of  the 
triumvirate." 
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Upoo  a  rock  at  the  extremity  of  the  gard^i,  they  seated  tbem- 
selves  to  enjoy  the  beaaty  of  the  surrounding  scenerjr,  and  the 
many  pleasing  ideas  which  such  a  site  was  calculated  to  excite. 
They  wore  aroused  from  their  reverie  by  the  freshness  of  the 
breeze,  which  having  Suddenly  sprung  up,  they  hastily  quitted 
their  aituatiout  and  again  entering  the  fishing  boat,  they  reached 
their  vessel  just  as  the  master  was  heaving  his  little  anchor. 
A  brisk  wind  soon  brought  them  to  the  bay  of  Naples,  perhaps^ 
the  finest  in  the  world ;  it  was  a  lovely  evening,  and  as  they  up* 
preached  this  fine  city,  which  is  fifteen  miles  in  circumference* 
and  in  the  form  of  a  vast  amphitheatre,  sloping  from  the  hills  io 
the  sea,  they  declared  they  had  seen  no  view  at  all  to  compare 
with  it,  except  that  from  the  Calton  hill  at  Edinburgh*  ''  You, 
have  one  which  surpasses  .it  yet  to  see/'  said  the  Doctor,  ^'  and 
that  is  the  approach  to  Constantinople.'' 

The  island  of  Ischia  with  its  rocky  capital,  its  vine  clad  moun- 
tains,  As  luxuriant  vallies,  and  purling  streams,  stands  at  the 
northern  point  of  the  bay;  while  Capri,  to  the  south,  fertile 
though  mountainous,  conjures  up  a  thousand  flitting  scenes  of 
horror.  From  this  romantic  island  the  monster  Tiberius,  sunk 
in  every  kind  of  luxury,  issued  forth  bis  sanguinary  commands, 
which  nis  infamous  minister,  Sejanus,  carried  into  execution. 
The  blood  rups  cold  at  viewing  this  lovely  island  polluted  by 
the  atrocious  deeds  of  such  a  disgrace  upon  human  kind. 

**  Let  us  turn  from  the  contemplation  of  this  fateful  island^** 
said  the  Doctor,  ''  an  object  not  less  so  indeed,  but  which  re- 
flects no  disgrace  on  heaven's  noblest  work — Man ;  look  at  Ve^ 
suvlus,  Edward,  do  you  observe  that  small  cloud  of  smoke  which 
rises  from  the  crater;  and  see  now,  as  the  evening  becomes 
more  dusky,  you  may  discover  the  flame  occasionally  gleanung 
tluiDUgh  it" 

It  was  night  before  they  landed,  and  having  settled  themselves 
•omfortably  in  one  of  the  best,  inns,  they  soon  retired  to  rest. 
Barly  the  next  morning,  they  began  their  perambulations, 
through  the  city,  and  the  first  thing  which  struck  them,  was  the 
aji^earance  of  industry  which  the  streets  presented.  Tables  and 
stalls  of  every  description  were  placed  outside  the  doors ;  me- 
ohanics  and  artisans  all  following  their  respective  avocations 
with  the  utmost  diligence,  were  seen  in  every  part  of  the  ciiy^ 
but  they  were  soon  convinced  that  this  was  a  deceitful  picture, 
for  the  inhabitants  of  Naples  are  more  celebrated  for  eating  and 
drinking  than  working.  Of  this  our  travellers  had  proof  in  leaa 
than  an  hour,  from  the  innumerable  apparatuses  which  are  fitted 
up  in  the  streets  for  the  gratification  of  these  two  appetite 
Largo  kettles  of  macaroni  scattered  over  with  cheese  of  the 
most  insipid  kind,  beans  and  pease,  maize  boiled  without  any 
other  preparation,  and  great  quantities  of  sea  fish  of  various 
kinds,  are  all  to  be  seen  In  abundance.  Water-sellers  stand  at 
every  corner  of  the  street,  and  our  travellers  taking  their  stand 
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^'  On  4he  lOth  of  February  a  Tiolent  earthquake  was  felt  at 
Santorini,  and  the  burning  island  emitted  huge  volumes  of 
smoke  and  flame,  accompanied  by  its  usual  bellowing.  Tlie 
houses  at  Santorini  shook  from  their  foundation,  and  immense 
stones  flew  in  every  direction. 

*'  'Frowt  this  period  till  May,  the  inhabitants  were  kept  in  a 
constant  state  of  alarm,  and  it  was  not  till  July  following,  that 
they  ventured  to  take  a  survey  of  this  terrific  island  ;  they  were 
then  not  able  to  view  it  closely,  for  the  volcanic  fires  were  still 
burning,  and  tlie  sea  still  boiling.  It  was  however  computed  to 
be  about  t\irp  hundred  feet  above  the  sea,  and  about  one  mile 
broad  and  ^ve  in  length.  They  made  an  attempt  to  land  on  one 
part,  but  were  glad  to  escape  in  safety  ;  for  the  largest  ftimace 
discharged  such  a  profusion  of  volcanic  matter,  as  threatened  to 
overwhelm  them,tind  consequently  they  hastily  relinquished  the 
undertaking.  The  heat  of  the  water  had  melted  so  much  of  the 
pitch  of  their  boat,  that  their  little  vessel  leaked,  and  it  was  with 
difficulty  they  reached  Santorini.  This  island  continued  encreas- 
ing  for  several  succeeding  years,  but  it  has  ceased  for  some  time 
to  emit  flames." 

'^  What  an  awful  sight  it  must  have  been  \^  exelaimed  An« 
tonio."  "  Yes,"  replied  the  guide ;  "  I  never  saw  a  scene  more 
terrific  ;  nor  can  I  describe  the  sensatidn  we  experienced  When 
we  first  landed,  and  felt  the  island  rock  under  us !" 

Our  travellers  had  by4hi&time  reached  Marathonisi,  which  is 
composed  of  a  single  street  only ;  but  in  its  ndghbourhood  were 
some  few  vestiges  of  glythum,  such  as  marble,  blocks,  &c.  which 
were  interesting  to  our  travellers,  who  were  well  versed  in  classic 
lore.  "  This  salt  spring,  which  rises  out  of  the  rocks,"  said  Dr. 
.  Walker;  "  it  is  very  probable  was  the  fountain  of  Esculapius; 
Near  this  salt  spring  there  are  two  large  stuccoed  tanks  cut  out 
of  the  rock  for  the  supply  of  water.  Beyond  this  is  a  long  ob- 
long apartment  in  which  were  niches  for  urns  containing  the 
ashes  of  the  dead.  Having  viewed  these  rutrrs  they  prepared  for 
their  departure  from  this  interesting  country,  and  crossing  a  bay; 
they  entered  a  plain,  through  which  flows  the  Curotas.  **  Was 
not  this  the  country  of  the  Helots,  Sir?"  said  Edward."  Exactly 
so,"  replied  liis  friend  ;  "  and  now,  Edward,  just  explain  to  An- 
tonio the  origin  of  the  H«lots ;"  and  Edward  began  thus — 

"  When  the  Lacedemohians  first  began  to  settle  in  Pelopon- 
nesus, they  met  with  great  opposition  from  the  inhabitants  of  the 
country  whom  they  were  obliged  to  subdue  t)ne  after  another,  by- 
force  of  armsi,  or  receive  into  their  alliance  on  easy  and  equitable 
terms,  as  the  paying  them  a  small  tribute.  Strabo  speaks  of  a 
city  called  Elor,  not  far  from  Sparta,  which,  after  having  submit-' 
ted  to  the  yoke  as  others  liad  done,  openly  revolted  and  refused " 
to  pay  the  tribute. 

•**  Agis,  the  son  of  Euristbencs,  newly  settled  in  tho  throne,  was 
s^ensible  of  the  dangerous  precedent  of  this  first  revolt,  ami 
'         Y     •  "  ' 
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ftrrelbre  fminfiMat^  marchfed^kh  kn  army  against  tbcm,  to- 
gethtr  wilb  Soos  his  cotlea^uc.  Ha\liig  subdued  the  releh,  he 
fHUdlved  to  make  aii  example  of  them,'  not  by  putting  them  to 
dttClh,  but  hj  Tcdiicing  ihem  to  a  state  of  slavery,  htid  from 
henceforth  all  the  slaves  of  Greece  were  called  from  tbcm  £k)t», 
orHetois.'' 


SECTION  V. 

MISITaA — AQ^60S'--cbftIKTU. 

A«  they  a4¥Mi«edt  ibelr  road  became  craggy  and  datigenmB, 
■o(«Bly  U€mk  Ihe  nalnfal  caoses.  but  from  &  roving  parties  of 
Bedottinlots,  and  the  Turkish  and  A  Ihanese  bordereis,  who  infest 
these  mountains  :  their  Albanian  guides  loo,  appearcnl  as  if  they 
wepe  Almost  inclined  to  betray  their  trust,  aitd  Dr.  Walker  vras 
■Rder  0«>me  apfrebemiions  lest  their  adventure  should  not  ter- 
minratr  ao  happily  as  it  had  begun.  One  man  alone  ol*  their  com- 
pany ke|)t  a  waHchful  eye  npon  the  surrounding  country,  and  he, 
fiortJiiMteiy  for  our  travellers,  retainc^d  an  air  of  contident  snpe- 
riority^  to  ^which  his  companions  sullenly  bowed.  Upon  their 
arrival  at  Miaiira,  (the  ancient  Sparta)  he  prevented  his  Alba- 
BOse  compsnitma  from  retainHig  the  letters  to  the  Aga  and  the 
Greek  primate,  who  inhabited  the  city  ;  and  although  Dr. 
Walker  expressed  no  suspicions  of  the  fidelily  of  his  guards,  hm 
ooold  not  help  entreating  this  friendly  Albanian  to  accept  a  va- 
luable ring  as  a  token  of  their  gratitude  for  the  important  servicea 
he  had  rendered  tliem. 

^"hc  ap{H>srattoe  of  Misitra  is  picturesque  ;  it  is  divided  into 
foor  parts — the  castle,  vrhich  stands  on  a  rock,  the  town,  and  two 
aaborbs.  Our  travellers  were  much  delighted  with  the  Chris- 
tian ehureli  Pcrelipitos,  which  a|>peftred  to  them  one  of  the  moat 
heautiful  of  its  sise  they  had  yet  seen,  even  at  Rome.  The  Turks 
have  many  moscpies,  and  tjie  Jews  three  synagogues  in  this  an- 
cient town.  At  Misitra  tliey  were  introduc^  to  one  of  the  supe- 
rior <jreck  families,  and  received  a  polite  inTitatioa  to  be  pre- 
sent  at  a  Greek  wedding.  Dr«  Walker  and  his  young  frieuda^ 
thought  thiB  a  most  fortunate  circumstance ;  and  on  the  day  ap- 

Sainted,  they  eagerly  repaired  to  the  house^  of  the  hospitable 
reek,  the  lather  of  the  bride.  The  beautiful  Sappho  was  most ' 
splendidly  attired  in  the  Grecian  dostume,  and  profusely  adorned 
with  jewels.  Over  her  head  she  wore  a  red  veil,  which  partially 
concealed  her  fine  dark  hair,  which  hung  in  tresses  down  her  ba«^. 
Au JmaMffise  Bomber  of  attendants,  a  band  of  musicians,  the 
wasins  torch  of  hymen,  and  a  host  of  female  friends  clad  in 
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spifendi^  affire,  accoinpanicd  the  yoiiiUfuJ  bride,  who  had  Ibut 
jast  attained  the  age  of  fifteen,  Before  the  bridgrooHi  a?d  the 
bride  were  presented  at  the  iillar,  Ihey  were  <each  crowned  with 
achaplet,  which,  ducing  the  ceremony  were  changed  xrom  the 
one  to  the  other  by  the  priest.  After  the  nuptial  beoedictioo  a 
cup  of  wine  was  presented  to  the  riew  married  couple,  and  sub- 
seqaently  to  the  sponsors^  and  then  to  the  remaindw  of  the  coijo- 
pany.  After  the  ceremony  was  concluded,  the  bride  was  con- 
ducted to  her  new  home ;  her  female  friends  takidg  particular 
care  she  should  not  touch  the  threshold  of  the  door.  The  blazing 
torch  was  now  consigned  to  the  diambcr  of  the  Bew  marriel 
pair,  where  it  was  to  burn  out.  Its  cixtinctioti  before  it  is  quite 
exhausted  would  be  looked  upon  as  a  very  bad  omen. 

The  Grecian  wedding  famished  our  .travellers  with  ai^ple 
scope  for  conversation  the  next  day. 

Having  witnessed  this  festival,  they  staid  but  to  procm^e 
proper  guides  and  instructions  respecting  their  route  to  Argos^ 
and  then  proceeded  to.Tripolezza,  a  town  of  no  importance, 
from  whence  they  continued  their  route  to  Argos.  *'  JDo  you  re- 
collect,*' said  Dr.  Walker,  addressing  Edward,  "  the  celebrated 
contest  between  the  Argives  and  the  Lacedemonians^  which  took 
place  near  this  spot,  respecting  the  town  of  Thyi'ea,  to  whicji 
they  both  laid  claim."  "  No,"  replied  Edward,  "  I  do  not.  Sir." 
**  The  two  armies  met "  resumed  his  friend,  "  in  order  to  settle 
the  important  question  by  furceof  arms  ;  but  in  order  tosparethe 
effasion  of  blood,  it  was  agreed  that  tliree  hundred  men  froujL 
each  army  should  decide  the  contest.  Accordingly  six  hundred 
of  the  bravest  soldiers  were  selected,  who  fought  till  three  Only 
remained,  two  of  the  Argives  and  one  Lacedemonian,  when  night 
parted  these  combatants.  The  Argives  returned  to  Argos  to 
announce  their  vi^jtory  ;  the  Spartan  remaioed  on  tlie  fiel(]^  and 
stripping  the  bodies  of  his  former  antagonists,  conveyed  the  spoil 
to  the  Lacedemonian  camp,  and  then  returned  tp  retain  posses- 
sion of  the  hard  fought  field.  On  the  following  day,  both  partiej 
claimed  the  victory  ;  the  Argives  from  having  had  two  oomba* 
tauts  left,  the  Lacedemonians  from  their  champion  Temainii^ 
on  the  field,  while  they  declared  his  two  opponents  to  have  ig- 
'  nobly  fled, 

*'  llicre  was  now  an  end  of  all  pacification,  the  combat  became 
general;  and  fortune  deciding  in  favour  of  the  Lacedemonians, 
Thyrea  was  united  to  the  Spartan  dominions.'' 

**  It  reminds  one  oL  the  cunibat  between  the  Horatii  and 
Cariatii,"  observed  Antonio,  who  had  entirely  ceased  to  be  con- 
sidered as  a  servant. 

From  Argos  they  made  an  excursion  to  all  that  remains  of 
Corinth.  Corinth,  or  Coranto,  is  now  an  inconsiderable  place  ; 
the  houses  stand  in  a  solitary  manner  in  the  midst  of  gardens 
and  orange-groves,  forming  the  appearance  of  a  pretty  village.— 
Tbe  castle^  which  is  placed  on  an  almost  inacoetuuble.  ctMtft:, 
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commaiids  a  moft  extensiTo  \ie w.  They  retonied  to  Argos  deeply 
impressed  with  the  passing  greatness  of  all  sublunary  honours. 

'*  I  think/' sud  Dr.  Walker,  "  we  should  take  a  more  regular 
sunrey  of  this  classic  country,  if  we  were  to  embark  for  Athens  ; 
we  might  then  visit  some  of  the  islands.''  His  proposal  was 
warmly  seconded,  and  having  hired  a  vessel  to  convey  them 
down  thegolf  of  Argos ;  the  first  island  they  touched  at  was  Milo, 
the  most  fertile  spot  that  can  be  imagined ;  heated  by  subter- 
raneons  fires,  it  almost  exhibits  an  eternal  spring  and  summer ; 
wheat,  barley,  grapes,  and  delicious  melons,  appear  in  blossom 
and  fruit  at  the  same  time,  and  nearly  without  any  intermission 
throughout  Ae  whole  year.  It  also  produces  a  sort  of  ahim  in 
lai^e  lumps,  composed  of  threads  as  fine  as  the  softest  s'llk^  sil- 
vered over  and  shining  very  beautifully.  It  has  the  same  taste 
as  rock  alum.  Notwithstanding  its  fertility,  it  is  thinly  inha- 
bited, for  pestilence  and  oppression  have  united  their  equally 
baneful. effects  to  depopulate  a  spot,  which  might  serve  as  a 
model  for  the  Elysian  fields. 

From  Milo  they  proceeded  to  Naxis,  where  they  landed  in  the 
midst  of  mulberry,  orange,  lemon,  cedar,  citron,  pomegranate, 
and  fig  trees.  The  wine  of  Naxis  is  still  famous.  Scarcely 
could  our  two  young  travellers  remember  upon  landing,  that 
tbey  were  citizens  of  the  worUl,  and  that  consequently  nought  was 
to  astonish,  ineommode,  or  molest  them.  The  extraordinary  ap^ 
pearance  of  the  women  was  to  them  so  novel  and  so  astonishing, 
that  tliey  could  hardly  command  their  risible  muscles,  so  far  as 
to  smile  only.  In  the-  first  place  the  Naxian  ladies  adorn  their 
faces  with  innumerable  black  patches.  *'  How  ridiculous,*'  said 
Edward  to  Antonio,  "  I  should  like  to  tell  them  that  in  our 
-country  a  patch  implies  a  pimple."  "  And  observe,"  replied 
Antonio,  "  those  heavy  black  velvet  wings  at  their  shoulders, 
and  that  huge  circular  shell  which  supports  the  ends  of  their 
lappets.  Their  stomacher  too  so  heavily  embroidered  with  pearls." 
"  Now,  I  pray  you,  cease  Antonio," interrupted  the  doctor,  **  you 
are  upon  ticklish  ground,  for  in  the  picture  at  Eimwood,  the 
English  seat  of  your  young  friend,  his  grandmother  wears  just 
such  a  stomacher,  as  that  which  adorns  the  fair  bosoms  of  the 
Naxian  women.'* 

At  night  they  were  amused  with  another  fishing  excursion. 
The  air  was  still,  the  sea  calm,  and  the  night  rather  dark.^ 
Having  proceeded  to  some  distance  from  the  land,  in  company 
with  several  other  boats,  their  fisherman  kindled  the  branch  of 
a  pine;  and  hanging  it  over  one  end  of  the  boat,  tlie  fish  began'' 
to  assemble  round  them. 

The  strong  reflection  of  this  blazing  fir  upon  the  hdman 
eountenances,  upon  the  dark  and  gloomy  deep,  on  the  surface 
of  which  the  finny  tribe  floated  in  great  numbers,  produced  the 
ihost  singalar  and  pleasing  picture.  Many  of  the  boats  had  lan- 
terns fixed  to  a  long  pole ;  the  effect  of  these  scattered  about 
ia  various  parts  was  most  amusing,  and  bttr  travellers  returned 
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borne  delisted  with  their  nbctornal  excursion.  UpoD  entering 
the  cottRg;e  where  they  had  taken  up  their  quarters  they  were 
lighted  to  bed  by  Grecian  lamps  fed  with  oil  of  mastic.  This 
island  produces  great  quantify  of  emery.  They  next  touched 
at  Paros,  which  produces  excellent  wine  and  the  fine  white 
marble  called  Parian  marble.  It  gave  birth  to  Phidias  and 
Praxiteles,  the  renowned  statuaries.  The  Arundelian  marbles 
at  Oxford  were  brought  from  this  island. 

The  present  inhabitants  of  this  once  celebrated  island,  have, 
however,  no  taste  for  sculpture,  and  their  utmost  production 
does  not  exceed  a  mortar  or  u  salt-cellar.  Even  the  fields  bear 
testimony  to  the  ancient  genius  of  this  island,  to  which  its  In- 
habitants are  so  insensible.  Friezes,  altars,  and  baii  relievos, 
supply  the  place  of  hedges  in  this  maible  isle,  and  on  every  side, 
whetiier  you  thread  the  groves  or  pace  the  plains ;  whether 
you  seek  the  populous  city,  or  the  lowly  cot,  columns  and  frag- 
ments  of  ancient  sculpture  greet  your  eye. 

The  inhabitants  rear  many  sheep ;  and  formerly  their  olive 
vineyards  were  very  celebrated,  but  in  the  war  of  Candy  the 
Venetians  barbarously  burnt  them  alL 

*'  This  island  was  anciently  dedicated  to  Bacchus,'^  said  Dr. 
Walker,'  *'  on  account  of  its  highly  flavoured  wines.  And  now 
let  us  make  enquiry  for  a  boat  to  convey  us  to  Antiparos.  We 
must  see  tlie  celebrated  grotto."  - 

<*  What  a  number  of  partridges  and  pigeons  this  island  pro- 
duces," observed  Edward. 

**  Yes,*'  replied  his  friend,  "  but  they  are  not  in  such  repute 
here  as  they  were  formeAy." 

**  No,"  said  Antonio,  **  nor  as  they  fiow  are' at  Modena.** 
•'  *•  Formerly,*'  resumed  the  Doctor,  **  the  dove  was  sacred  to 
Venus  only,  but  mankind  have  pressed  this  peaceful  bird  into 
the  service  of  Bellona,  Ihey  have  employed  pigeons  lo  carry 
messages  of  every  kind,  converting  them  into  state  couriers  in 
tlie  regular  transmission  of  dispatches,  but  it  is  chiefly  in  be- 
sieged towns,  that  they  have  been  Employed  to  reveal  the  dis- 
tress of  the  inhabitants,  an<i  to  convey  t6  them  the  tidings  of 
c<miforrt.  It  was  thns  that  the  consul  Hirtius  apprized  Decimus 
Brutus,  when  besieged  in  Modena,  of  the  succours  which  he 
was  bringing  to  him.  And  this,  I  sqpposc,  is  the  reason  why 
the  pigeon  is  In  such  estimation  in  Modena.'' 

**  Yes,"  replied  Anionic,  "  for  as  a  token  of  their  gratitude 
the  Modonesc  have  perpetuated  the  practice  of  rearing  carrier 
pigeoniC 

**  Can  you  not  recollect,  Edward,**  rejoined  Dh  Walkeir, 
**  Anacreon's  beaatifol  ode  to  his  dove?    Try  what  you  can  do." 

"  Tell  me  whv  my  sweetest  dove, 
Thus  vour  humid  pinions  move. 
Shedding  through  the  air  in  showers 
Essence  of  the  balniiest  flowers, 
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Tell  me  whitlier,  wbent:a  yoo  rgffc^ 
Tdl  mo  all,  m>  iweelest  (lo\e. 

*  Cnrioos  slranger!  I  belong » 

To  the  bnrd  orTelan  long; 

With  his  mandate  dow  1  fly 

To  the  njm|>fa  of  a«ure  c}  e ; 

Ah !  that  eje  has  maddeird  raanj, 

Bat  the  poet  more  than  any. 

See  me  now  his  faiihlnl  minion 

Thos  Mith  softl)'  gliding  pinion 

To  bis  loTcly  girl  I  bear 

Songs  of  passion  Ibrou^b  tlic  air. 

Ort  be  blandly  whispers  me. 

Soon,  my  bird,  I'll  set  you  free. 

Bat  in  vain  he'll  bid  me  lly, 

I  shall  senre  him  till  f  die — 

From  Anacreoii's  hand  J  eat 

Food  delicioos  viands  sweet ; 

Ftutler  o'er  hht  goblef  s  brim. 

Sip  the  foamy  wine  with  him  ; 

Tmtn  1  danee  and  wanton  roand  ,  ^ 

To  the  lyre's  beguiling  sound  ; 

Or  with  gently  fanning  winjcs 

Shade  the  minstrel  while  he  sings, 

On  his  harp  then  sink  in  slumbers 
.    Preaming  still  of  dulcet  numbers.''^ 

Having  landed  on  Ike  small  island  of  Antiparos.  the  aneient 
Olearis,  they  eagerly  advanced  lo  the  rock  through  uhich  they 
were  to  descend  to  the  celebrated  grolto,  the  only  attraction  Aa- 
tiparos  possesses  in  tlu;  eye  of  a  traveller.  A  lofty  arch  formed 
at  craggy  stones  mixed  with  brambles  and  bushes  forms  the 
portal  tbffough  which  our  travellers  passed  into  a  narrow  passage 
ftittering  on  eacH  side  as  if  it  were  set  with  diamonds.  Amr 
tkef  had  advanced  for  some  time,  a  cord  was  fastened  round 
Iheir  waists,  and  they  were  then,  one  Sii'Xct  the  other,  lowered 
down  a  frightful  precipice ;  tlie  torches  carried  by  their  guides 
threw  an  imperfect  gleam  around,  ami  tlic  awitiL  scene  cannot 
better  be  described  than  by  applying  to.  it  Milton'a  expressive 
epithet  ^f  dtti-kiitu  vUihlt. 

After  procce<liiig  about  fifty  paces,  a  more  terrific  preeipioe 
presented  itself,  which  they  descended  much  in  the  same  wsy 
•s  the  fornier,  but  witli  more  difliculty  from  the  projections  of 
tke  rock.  .  'Ihey  had  now  left  the  Stjgiau  shades  and  entered 
upon  Klysium.  An  arched  passage  about  one  hundred  and 
twenty  feet  long,  nine  high,  and  seven  broad,  burst  upon  them 
witii  inconceivable  splendour.  I'he  arched  roof  and  the  walls 
are  composed  of  red  and  white  glittering  granite,  polished  as  if 
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by  art:  mt  ccrt»iii  disttancet  were  colamns  of  deep  blood  red 
porplijry,  presciitiiij^  alfoj^cther  a  scene,  which  8o  astonfahed 
Antonio^  that  in  silence  he  followed  his  friends  till  (jhey  reached 
a  slanting  wall  of  purple  marhle,  i^dorncd  witU  ti-ansparent 
crystals,  nian^  of  wbi<*b  from  the  reflection  of  the  lixbts  earned  . 
to  illumine  this  natural  and  splendid  pbcm>m«Mon^  sparkJod  UkP 
ametbyxts.  ,  ' 

Another  slanting  passage,  the  stalactites  of  w|iicb  assanwd 
«  variety  of  grotesque  forms,  led  them,  at  last,  a,fter  desvendiif; 
a  third  precipice,  by  means  of  a  ladder,  to  ihe  object  of  tbeir 
visit — ihc  gnilto.  'VUey  u  eix;  iioW  about  one  Ibousaud  five  biui- 
dred  feet  below  tlie  sjirface  of  the  island. 

The  ru«»f,  whidi  Is  ia  m^ny  parts  one  hundred  and  eigbl^ 
feet  high,  is  luxuriantly  adorned  with  festoona  ol' lowers,  marble, 
ice,  pendant  icicles,  and  the  motst  fanciful  imagery^  aU  of  ap 
brilliant  a  hue  that  the  eyes  of  our  traveUers  could  scarcely  gaie 
u^n  the  resplendent  scene.  In  tlie  sides  of  the  grotto,  tiiQ  pe- 
trifactions have  assumed  the  form  of  trcea  and  fbrubs,  ^}mk 
rising  one  above  the  other,  mt^et  the  icicles  of  the  roof,  fianoMiff 
the  af>08t  beautiful  and  delicate  trellis  work.  The  ground  wohl 
of  this  gruttu  is  rough  and  nneve^y  being  compos^  ot  eryalala 
of  various  eulours,iniermix.ed  with  the  crystallised  white  marbk, 
which  principally  compose  this  fairy  palace* 

**  How  wonderfully  grand,"  at  length  exclaimed  Antoid** 
whose  eager  eye  and  parieil  lip  were  strongly  expressive  of  the 
astonishment  he  felt  at  contempfating  this  sublime  work  of  M- 
tqre;  **  I  am  lost  in  wonder  and  delighf 

'*  We  have  a  grotto  in  KngUmd  wbiqh  equals  it  Antonio,'^  st- 
pliedliis  young  friend.  **  Do  yon  not  thii^  ao.  i^r,''  noAtiaped 
M^  ad'lrcssjng  DV.  Walkqr. 

^  It  is  not  much  inferior  to  it/'  gaid  tke  iDoctQr>  **  and  I  ax» 
pected  tlie  eompansou  from  yon.'' 
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ATHENS— ELEOars—CITllEBOH-^TUEBieS-'^-MEGJI^QFOllT. 

Ha  VINO  once  more  rcgainecf  tite  face  t^  day  they  passed  <me 
night  on  the  island,  and  then  embarked  on  boafd  their  litlib 
vessel,  which  after  a  pleasant  sail  conveyed  them  np  the  gnlf  vf 
l^ina,  and  lato  in  the  evening  they  landed  in  the  interesitiiig 
vicinity  of  Athens.  I'he  situation  of  Athens  |S  piqturesqnt  tP 
a  great  degree,  for  it  stands  on  the  brink  pf  a  preolpice  ovfK- 
looking  the  sea. 
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'  Oar  trafcDen  mtde  leteral  excureioDs  ia  the  oeighbourtiood 
of  this  once  celebrated  city,  and  none  gave  tliem  more  pleasure 
tkaa  that  of  the  saromit  of  Hjmettas. 

Hacrlni^  visited  the  spot  called  Acathymia,  formeriy  the  site 
as  ir  supposed,  of  the  ancient  academy,  they  continued  their 
walk,  and  were  amosed  for  some  time  by  a  shepherd  playing  npon 
a  pastoral  Ante,  which  consisted  of  a  single  piece  of  tlie  Donat, 
aboot  a  foot  long.  The  next  day,  following  the  tract  of  the 
nUssos,  which  was  neariy  dry,  and  fringed  with  the  oleander 
and  the  agnns  castas,  they  proceded  to  Hymettas,  so  famous 
for  ftM  honey.  The  lower  part  isplanted  with  olive  gardens,  <he 
kermes  oak  then  appears,  and  several  be&utifal  flowers  adorn  the 
"vpper  part  of  it,  among  which  a  species  of  the  colchiam,  and 
the  beaatilal  Pernan  cyclamer,  are  very  conspicaoas.  A  va- 
riety of  sweet  heibs  also  adorn  this  celebrated  moantain,  and 
hnpart  thdr  aromatic  flavoor  to  the  honey  of  Hymettus. 

The  view  from  their  exalted  situation  was  extensile  and 
'pleanng.  They  coald  discern  the  Cydades,.  the  straits  of  Ne- 
propent,  tbe  eastern  coast  of  Attica,  ^  numerons  ports  stretch- 
ug  towards  cape  Colonna,  the  Saronic  g^lf,  the  plains  of  Athens 
wHh  its  olive  grooods,  and  the  moontains  of  Fames  and  Pen- 
deli  in  Attica. 

*^  Was  not  one  branch  of  the  Dlissas  called  Eridanus  t**  said 
Edward. 

**  Yes,"  replied  the  Doctor,  "  though  the  Po  in  Italy  be  so 
eftUed  by  Yi)^.  It  was  the  river  Eridtanns  into  which  Phaeton 
foil,  when  Jupiter  melted  the  wax  off  the  wings  of  that  aspiring 
youth,  when  he  presumed  to  guide  the  chariot  of  the  sun." 

Having  rested  at  the  monastery  which  is  about  halfway  up  the 
moantain,  for  some  little  time,  they  were  anxious  to  taste  the 
honey ;  bat  this  article  belonged  to  the  bishop,  and  so  closely 
did  he  exacthis  doe,  that  the  poor  monks  could  not  present 
our  travellers  with  the  smallest  quantity. 

So  little  now  remains  of  what  Athens  was,  except  the  ruins 
of  the  Parthenon,  in  the  Acropolis  or  citadel,  and  the  temple  of 
Jupiter  Olympus,  that  our  travellers  made  but  a  very  short  stay 
within  its  .walls,  and  hiring  guides,  and  accompanied  by  their 
Greek  servant  whom  they  found  very  useful,  they  again  resumed 
their  jonmey,  taking  the  direction  of  the  route  to  Marathon. 

^  Do  you  not  feel  yourself  half  transformed  into  a  hero,"  said 
the  Doctor,  addressing  Edward,  as  they  entered  the  plain  of 
Marathon ;  **  cannot  your  imagination  picture  the  celebrated 
eng^ement  which  took  place  here  between  the  Persians  and 
Greeks,  in  this  spot  consecrated  by  the  blood  of  heroes  I  here 
Miltiades  with  his  Athenians,  Plateans,  and  slaves,  rushed  to  the 
unequal  contest.  Here  the  superb  Persians  fled  before  their 
Valiant  opponents,  and  embarking  in  haste,  doubled  capeLunium, 
directing  their  vessels  to  Phalerum,  hoping  to  reach  Athens 
belbre  the  Athenians  were  aware  of  their  intentions.     They 
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W«re,  faoweyer,  disappoiiited,  for  the  conqaerori  at  MamtkoA 
tfiarched  director  the  capital  of  Attica,  as  soon  as  the  impor- 
tant contest  was  decided,  and  counteracted  the  designs  of  their 
proud  and  ambitious  invaders.  And  now  let  us  visit  the  village 
Morasana,  I  understand  it  is  a  pleasant  little  place,  seated  in 
the  midst  of  gardens  planted  with  vines,  olives,  and  apricot 
trees."  ' 

Havilig  prosecuted  their  walk  about  a  mile  along  the  ban^ 
of  the  stream,  tlicy  arrived  at  a  fountain  surrounded  by  a  circa- 
lar  foundation  of  ancient  masonry.  Above  the  fountain  is  a 
«maU  rock  at  the  foot  of  which  is  a  cave  divided  into  various 
apartments,  supposed  to  have  been  formerly  dedicated  to  Pan, 
Having  taken  a  survey  of  this  interesting  spot  they  returned  to 
Athens,  over  a  rough  and  rocky  road,  till  they  arrived  at  the  pimu 
of  that  city.  It  was  night  when  they  entered  the  city,  and  the.fol^ 
lowing  day  having  made  all  necessary  arrangements  for  their  de« 
partui-e,  they  set  off  along  the  shore  of  the  golf  for  Boeotia.  Jn 
about  an  hour  and  a  half  after  crossing  a  plain  between  Coi^- 
dally  and  Fames,  they  arrived  at  the  convent  Daphn^,  partly 
composed  of  the  ruins  of  the  temple  of  Venus,  which  formerly 
stood  near  this  place. 

'  They  then  crossed  the  streams  of  the  Rhitti,  and  .at  Jeneth 
arrived  at  Eleusis,  where  the  plan  of  the  temple  of  Ceres,  which 
was  destroyed  by  Alaric,  A.D.  396.  is  still  to  be  traced.  Here 
they  passed  through  vast  fields  of  barley.  They  made  no  stay 
at  EleUsis,  but  continuing  their  journey  in  a  northern  direction* 
they  reached  Megara  where  they,  viewed  some  fine  remains, of 
antiquit}- ;  two  hours  brought  them  across  the  plain,  when  Mount 
Parnes  presented  itself,  beyond  which  stretched  the  plain,  of 
Eleutberae  where  another  road  from  Athens,  by  Phyle,  joins 
that  of  EJeusis.  After  traversing  the  Citheron,  a  chain  of 
mountains  which  divides  Attica  from  Boeotia,  they  entered  the 
celebrated  plains  of  Platea.  Some  traces  of  the  fortifications  of 
the  town  are  still  to  be  seen,  three  miles  to  tlie  westof  the-|>«ss 
of  Citheron.  Having  made  some  comments  on  the  battle  of  PJa- 
\  tee,  in  which  Mardonius  the  Persian  general  was  totaHy  defeated, 
and  which  so  completely  suppressed  every  idea  the  Persians  had 
formed  respecting  the  subjugation  of  Greece,  that  no  Persian 
troops  ever  passed  the  Hellespont  after  this  memorab^e  defeat ; 
,the  Doctor  said,  "  it  was  worthy  of.  observation,  that  the 
Jieathen  never  undertook  any  great  cnterprize  without  consulting 
the  gods,  nor  ever  gained  a;^  great  victory  without  returning 
public  thanks  to  the  same.  After  the  battle .  of  Platea,*'  coii- 
tinued  iie,' '*  a  dispute  took  place  between  the  Lacedemonian^ 
and  Athenians  as  to  which  of  the  two  nations  should  be  declared 
the  bravest;  the,  dispute  r^n.liigh,  but  at  length  the  qiiestibn 
was  decided  by  Cleocritus  of  Corinth,  who  in  order  to  avert  the 
IKJone  of  blood  which  threatened  to  tarnish  the  honours  the  two 
people  had  lately  gained,  declared  he  thought  the  prize  sboul4 
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W  MTAffded  totlMPkleaiis.    The  proposftl  w^ireceitid  whli 
l0«d  ahootay  ami  id  the  division  of  iha  sfwil  fmin6we  Ulent*^ 

a>at  l8,00yilL  nitrlimg)  wm  set  apart  for  that  people,  who  with 
large  saai  ereeted  a  temple  to  Miaerva.    The  tenth  part  of 
•l|  spoil  takea  by  the  Greeiaua  was  devoted  to  the  goda  upon  all 


A  golden  tripod  was  sent  to  Dclphos  by  the  united  Oreeka 
ofMMi  thia  great  victory ;  tlie;^  ai>;o  sent  tu  request  the  god  {Apollo) 
wamM  inform  then  what  saicriftce  was  prefer  to  ofler  as  a  lakea 
•f  their  gratitude  tor  this  great  victory.  The  answer  (hey  re* 
esif  ed  waa  ^  that  they  shoald  eroot  nn  altar  to  J«pii€vJjiberut9r^ 
Ihat  BO  sacrifice  was  to  be  offered  upon  hia  altar,  until  all  the 
■elghhouriiig  fires  had  been  exiinguished  as  they  had  been  pro- 
Ihiied  by  tlie  BartMuiaos,  but  that  fire  froin  tlie  ooombob  altar  at 
Belphos  was  to  he  seat  for  upon  Ihis  solemn  occasion.'^  Upaa 
<Im  receipt  of  this  answer  tlie  gctterals  dispersed  themselves  ia 
•f  cry  4iree4ioa  to  extiDguish  the  fires,  and  Buchidas  a  Plateaa, 
vndetiook  to  fetch  the  aaored  fire  from  I>elphos.  On  his  arrival 
at  the  sacred  fane  after  having  purified  himself  and  sprinkled 
himself  with  holy  and  oonsecrated  water,  he  i^proacbed  the 
altar  with  the  greatest  rcTererice,  took  the  holy  fire  and  imr 
aaediately  returned  to  hIa  native  city,  where  be  arrived  before 
SQiMiet.  HaviBg  delivered  a  short  speech  to  his  countrymen^  and 
•onsign^d  his  precious  charge  to  its  hallowed  receptacle,  he  fell 
d»wa  and  imtantly  expired*  He  hail  walked  a  thousand  stadia 
(190  English  miles)  ia  one  ^y.  Tiie  heroes  in  the  Iliad,  the 
Odyssey,  and  the  jfinead,  always  addressed  some  deity  previously 
lo  rashiBg  to  the  fight  The  poets  of  aati(|Hity  make  their  he- 
vses  pious  according  to  the  pie^  of  the  age  la  which  they  lived. 

''  Though  false  their  faith. 
And  less  than  human  vFere  tlie.gocJs  tbcy  sung :' 
Though  Mae  their  faith,  they  taught  the  best  they  knew  ; 
And  blush,  O  Chrbttans!  liv'd  above  their  faidi. 
The^Y  woakl  have  blessM  the  beam,  and  haird  tiie  day, 
"Which  dutf'd  the  moral  darkness  from  their  souls.^ 


In  a  north- west  direction  from  PMea  are  supposed  to  he  i 
trifling  remains  of  Leuctra,  and  between  Platea  and  Leuctra,  b 
a  plain  on  which  area  couple  of  tumuli,  which  may  v«ry  probably 
have  been  erected  after  the  engagement  between  Epaminan^kis 
and  the  Spartans.  A  smalt  place  cMHed  Lef  ka  marks  the  8tl»> 
ation  of  Leuctra,  and  the  little  \9l2^  of  Rohle  is  near  Hie  v^> 
mains  of  Platea.  • 

In  the  town  of  Thiva  or  Stib^s,  anciently  Thebes,  where  they 
next  halted,  they  staid  one  day  in  order  to  lake  a  survey  crffiria 
once  celebrated  city.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  Wall  defended  by 
square  stone  towers.  The  houses  are  higli  and  tolerably  bailt, 
and  though  the  only  mannlKctor>*  carried  on  here  is  that  of  bovHa 
for  the  Turkish  pipes,  yet  it  had  a  more  Uve^  appearance  t 
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tkfy  iifi4Meljf  been  MMttemed  «a  The  iidiilbllnte  mve  haM 
Gr«eki  iHi4  Mf  Tnrk^s,  «id  Ihe  tof«n«Q|itiiia8  two  DMfWfMt  wtd 
•evAFRl  CbrMiiaii  ahiMrohes.  'Fka  seeooA  day  of  ikitm  arrival  at 
ThetMBs  ihey  Jbired  horses  to  eonfy  ^lem'  WHkgwpmiy  the 
ancient  Euboea,  which  is  divided  from  the  continent  by  tbe 
l^ripiis»  over  whteh  tibere  is  an  olil  fashioned  liefeivj  bridge  of 
throe  arches.  Jhe  iaifpreach  to  the  capHai  from  TlKbot  is  over  a 
dnll  niiinferesting  coantrj,  but  the  view  of  Nogropont,  theoanl- 
tal  of  the  Island  Oif  thai  nftme  W  ^^y  fnie.  It  is  sarronided  by 
lofty  «»Us  and  towors  rising  ffOm  the  wateiv  bebiwl  ifmoh  ap* 
pear  the  mountains  of  Ettfotta^ '  their  anaMrits  covered  mm 
onow. 

Upon  crossing  tl>e  bridge  tliey  wom  wmeh  disappolnitod.  Tin 
Intorior  of  the  city  presented  a  dull  and  mehnioMy  appcat* 
aaco.    No  souad, 

•*  f>7o  busy  hum  of  men/' 

freotod  their  ears,  amd  they  almost  fancied  they  were  enteilBg 
an  nninhabiied  town.  The  bnildings  are  mostly  of  the  Venetian 
cast,  solid  and  gloomy,  and  the  lion  of  St.  Mark  still  retains  hU 
position  on  vari«>us  parts  of  the  walls. 

A  large  Ootliie  chun^.h  hi  t4ie  style  of  those  in  Ehgland,  drew 
from  Edward  an  exclamation  of  delight. ,  The  blood  rushed  to 
his  face  as  he  contemplated  with  mingled  feelings  an  edifice/ 
wfaioh  bro4ig4it  to  his  imagination  msny  plei^sing  remembrances. 
This,  an<l  a  silk  mannfactory,  carried  on  in  a  large  Yaultod 
^diainbor  uf  most  s<»lid  masonry,  which  Dr,  'Walker  pronounced 
to  be  tiie  remains  of  Homan  streng^  and  g^ndenr,  are  all  tiiat 
Negropont  ooMains  worth  noticing. 

They  weie  conlent  with  having  Viewed  the  capital,  and  ac- 
cordingly airain  cronsing  the  strait  of  Bnripns,  the  irregularitysof 
whose  tides  has  been  the  snbjeot  of  much  stndy,  both  amoiq; 
dM  moderns  and  the  ancients,  Ibey  tamed  to  tbe  ri^ht,  directing 
fbdir  stops  to  Martino,  a  viflagp  about  eighteen  miles  from  No- 
gropont  Their  road  lay  at  a  short  distance  from  the  sea  coast* 
aod  as  they  journiod^n,  they  passed  the  ruins  of  a  large  town 
wkidh  they  supposed  fo  be  Antliedon.  The  day  now  advanced, 
and  ere  they  reached,  tlie  bay  Potromathe  the  sun  ha«l  long  pasM^  . 
the  meridian.  Among  the  mountains  which  surrounded  this  bay 
on  three  sides,  there  was  one  roand  which  their  road  lay.  AI* 
thongh  the  horses  were  aceostomed  to  tins  steep  ascent,  yet 
they  toiled  with  difficulty,  and  their  guide  having  mistaken  Ids 
way,  the  evening  closed  in  upon  them,  and  fhey  l>egan  to  fear 
that  they  must  pass  the  ntght  in  the  open  air.  In  the  valley  It 
had  been  warm  ;  but  now  that  the  sun  w}is  set,  the  chilly  air  of  - 
the  mountains  was  sensibly  felt  by  our  travellers,  particularly 
by  tbe  Doctor.  Edward  and  Antonio  looked  eagerly  on  every  side^. 
and  were  anxious  to  seek  for  a  place  of  shelter  for  him,  but  ho 
would  not  suffer  them  to  leave  him,  lest  they  ahoald  stray  so  fiu* 
Y6 
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M  to  lofe  tigkt  of  Ittin.  One  of  the  gaide8y.who  ha^  left  ^eni'to 
fearch  for  mbm  one  to  give  bkn  iofonnatioD,  at  leagth  retained, 
■idiaid  he  ka^dbcorered  a  eave,  whieh  was  sheltered  from 
tho  wkida  at  least,  bat  whether  it  were  dry  or  not  he  coald  not 
ML 

"^  Oh  lead  u  to  it,''  said  Edward,  ''  and  we  will  soon  kindle 
a  ire,  and  with  light  and  warmth  we  shal^  be  screened  from  . 
Many  ills.'' 

*•  How  will  yoU' strike  a  tight  r  said  Antoniov 

^  Lend  ne  your  knife,''  replied  his  sffong  friend,  "  and  we 
will  do  as  the  savages  do  in  America.*' 

When  they  arriTed  at  the  eave,  the  doctor  was  shivering  with 
•old,  and  the  two  yonthsland  tte  glides  having  collected  some 
dried  leaves,  with  some  branelies  of  fir, .  they  soon  kindled  a 
blazing  pile,  which  revived  the  good  man  for  a  tkne,  hut  he  viFas 
evMently  affected  by  the  cold  more  than  he  chose  to  confess. 
The  cafe  too  was  damp,  and  in  their  joy  at  feeling  the  genial 
fAam  of  the  fire,  oar  yoang  travellers  forgot  that  it  dh-ew  the 
damps  more  powerfally  around  them.  Antonio  was  the-first  to 
see  a  sensible  alteration  in  his  friend,  and  upon  asking  him  how 
he  did,  and  receiving  an  answer  that  he  felt  very  poorly,  both 
jSdward  and  the  young  Italian  evinced  the  strongest  marks  of 
aensibility. 

''  Stay  with  him,"  said  the  latter,  ''  I  vriti  find  a  house  and 
comfortable  refreshment  if  these  inhospitable  mountains  will 
%  produce  it" 

He  did  not  wait  for  a»  answer,  ba«t  bounding-with  the  rapi- 
dity of  a  goat  over  the  uneven  surface  of  the  n^ountain,'  he  was 
soon  out  of  sight  Dr.  Walker  was  ejLtremely  uneasy  respecting 
him,  but  Edward  assured,  hint  he  would  soon  return,  and  so 
indeed  he  did,  accompanied  l^  a  shepherdK  who  offered  Ins 
humble  dwelling  with  more  courtesy  than  they  were  wont  to 
find  in  the  inferior  classes  of  society  they  had  lately  assodated 
with.  Supported  between  his  youthful  friends  the  Doctor  pre- 
ferred walking  to  mounting  his  horse,. and. in  the  course  of  half 
an  hour,  be  was  warmly  and  dryly,  if  not  very  comfortably 
lodged  in  the  peasant's  hut  They  were,  however,  detained  two 
or  three  days  in  this  sequestered  spot,  by  a  slight  indispositioa 
of  the  Doctor^ 

In  a  few  days  Dr.  Walker,  feeling  himself  much  renovate4, 
pioanted  his  horse,  and  they  proeeeiied  merrily  on  to  Martino^ 
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SECTION    VII. 


JOURNEY  THROUGH  GREEeE, 

,  The  day  after  their  arrival  they  made  an  excarsion  along  iixe 
banks  of  the  Larmi^  the  ancient  Cephisus.  From  the  midst 
Of  rocks  and  bashes,  at  the  £6ot  of  a  low  cliff,  the  river  bursts 
w^ith  considerable  force*  A  little  above  its  source  there  is  a 
small  plain  tolerably  cultivated  and  bounded  with  a  low  ridge  of 
rocks  to  the  west.  The  view  from  these  is  fi^ne :  the  lake  of  Co- 
pais.  into  which  the  mountains  of  Boeotia  jutted  in  broad  head- 
lands ;  sometimes  they  were  bare  to  their  base,  sometimes  a  rich 
scene  of  cultivation  skirted  their  inferior  parts,  and  presented  a 
fine  picture.  Beyond  the  lake  stretched  the  plains  of  Haliartus 
and  Orcfaomenus,  bounded  by  the  snowy  ridges  of  Parnassus, 
which  towering  above  the  surrounding  scenery  lifted  its  proud 
head  to  the  skies. 

"  What  a  melancholy  view  does  this  fine  country  present,** 
said  Dr.  Walker,  ''  the  rising  of  the  waters  of  this  lake  in  the 
wipter  time,  is  so  great  as  to  turn  the  richest  soil  in  the  world 
into  a  morass.  In  the  winter  time  the  shepherds  and  goatherds 
convey  their  respective  flocks  to  a  more  genial  clime,  that  of 
Attica.  '  ' 

.  **  Tlie  origin  of  this  celebrated  lake  is  supposed  to  have  ariseii 
firom  the  river  Cephisus,  which  stagnating  in  the  lower  part  of 
the  plain,  formed  ^t  first  a  shallow  lake,  which  has  encreased  in 
$ucceedli^  years,  till  it  has  become  what  you.  now  see  it  A 
fissure  so  common  in  lin^e- stone  rocks  received  pact  of  the  super* 
fluous  waters,  jind  it  is  said  that  this  water  hasasul^erraneaa 
outlet.  Square  pits  have  been  dug  at  different  times in> order  to 
receive  the  waters  which  occasionally  threatened  to  overwhelm 
the  whole  plain.  Rice,  cotton,  and  tobacco,  are  now  planted 
near  the  lake,  and  the  more  distant  parts  with  wheat  and 
barley.'' 

They  returned  to  their  cottage,  pleased  with  their  excursion, 
.  and  the  next  day  having  crossed  the  plain  of  Cephisus,  they  aiv 
rived  at  Daulis,  inhabited  by  the  laborious^'Arnants. 

Although  Daulis  contains  only  sixty  cottages,  yet  it  possesses 
no  less  than  eighteen  churches!  The  same  disproportionate 
number  of  chorchcs  is  seen  throughout  most  parts  of  Greece, 
where  the  Turk  is  either  too  weak  or  too  liberal  to  prevent  it. 
These  Consecrated  edifices  are  however,  in  general,  composed 
only  of  four  loose  walls,  which  are  formed  of  ancient  fragments, 
and  without  a  roof.  The^  altar  is  frequently  nothing  more  than 
a  slab  of  marble,  with  an  inscription  underneath,  supported  by 
the  block  of  an  ancient  column,  or  the  pedestal  of  a  statue. 
The  oharches  at  Daulis  are  so  dim^nutivCy  that  all  except  four 
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tucipcd  tbeir  notioe ;  one  of  them  is  in  the  Acropolis.  The 
Cireek  priesis,  as  an  expiation  for  great  misdeeds,  sometimes 
impose  upon  their  penitents  the  cimstruction  of  a  church ;  and  if 
we  may  be  permitted  to  draw  general  conclusions  from  this  well 
known  fact,  we  must  infer,  that  the  proportion  of  sinners  in 
Greece  is  very  great  The  doors,  even  of  the  better  kind  of 
okorches,  are  commonly  so  narrow,  as  to  admit  only  one  person 
at  a  thne;  and  this  is  done  in  onier  to  prevent  the  Turks  from 
ooDTerting  them  into  stables,  by  tnrnmg  m  iheir  horses,  whldk 
they  iVc(|nciitly  do,  when  the  door  is  sufficiently  capacions. 

The  bread  in  this  part  of  the  coonlry  is  "Vcry  nad,  but  they 
were  fortunate  in  arriving  at  DauVis  before  the  Greek  priest  had 
devoured  all  tlie  delicions  white  bread  which  had  been  presented 
to  him  on  the  tOth  of  Marcfi.  They  purchased  several  of  the 
fine  loaves  from  him,  after  he  had  blessed  them,  whidi  opera- 
tion is  snpposed  to  render  thi  m  more  salubrious  to  the  body,  as  ' 
well  as  more  agreeable  to  the  taste. 

Upon  etiteiing  the  rude  mountains  of  Parnassus  they  were 
agreeably  surprised  to  meet  with  fruitful  and  picturesque  valleys 
in  the  midst  of  rocky  and  1>arren  peaks,  for  in  this  part  of  the 
mountains  the  pine  is  almost  the  only  tree  to*be  seen.  In  about 
five  hours  they  anived  at  delphos,  the  ancient  Delphi. 

**  Now,**  said  Dr.  Walker,  *•  approach  with  reverence  the 
CastaKan  spring,  of  which  the  Delphian  priestess  of  Apollo 
used 'to  drink  ere  she  uttered  her  mystic  prophecies." 

The  silence  which  followed  this  advice  was  first  broken  by 
Edward's  repeating  the  following  beautiful  lines  by  Pope  to  a 
aymph  of  a  grotto ;  which  he  appplied  to  the  Del|)liian  priest^. 

^  Nymph  of  the  grot,  these  sacred  springs  I  keem 
And  to  the  oiurmor  of  these  waters  si^p  ; 
Ah  spare  my  slumbers !  gently  tread  the  cave, 
Or  4lrink  in  silence,  or  in  silence  lave." 

<*  Whatl"  exclaimed  the  Doctor^  *^  has  not  Parnassus  in- 
ipired  yoa  with  an  origiiial  lay.  €ob^,  Antonio,  lel^ us  hear 
something  from  you." 

Afttoaio  complied  with  the  Doctor's  request,  and  in  his  own 
native  language  poured  forth  his  unpremeditated  lay,  with  a 
sweetness  that  wouM  not  have  disgraced  the  Delphian  priestess 
lierself. 

The  Castalian  spring  which  ooscs  from  tlie  rock,  was  ia  an- 
eient  times  introduced  into  a  hollow  square,  where  it  was  re- 
tained for  the  use  of  the  Py  thia  and  ^le  oracular  priests.  Some 
steps  that  are  out  in  the  rock  formed  a  descent  to  this  batt. 
The  face  and  sides  of  the  predpice,  which  inclose  the  apring, 
have  been  eut  and  flattened:  it  was  no  doubt  anciently  covered 
in  ;  for  it  cannot  well  be  imagined  that  the  PYthpiilesa  hiVed  her 
h^  limbs  in  open  day.  A  circular  niche,  w'hich  was  probahifr 
designed «arm  statue,  is  Cot  in  tha  fsoe  of  tlia  i^^:  a  aiaafi 
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mxek  Mid  paitage  i»  seen  on  the.  ii:esteni  side  a  littte  above  U^ 
Oiual  level  of  tbe  spring :  this  was  xnad6  to  let  off 'the  superfln- 
ons  water.  At  the  oppostite  side  is  tlie  diminutive  chapel  of  St. 
John,  which  seem#  to  have  been  contrived  in  order  to  exhibit 
^letrinniph  of  tbe  cross,  over  the  adoration  of  Apollo  and  the 
Muses. 

The  fountain  l«  ornamentefd  with  pendant  ivy,  and  over* 
abadowi^d  by  a  large  fig-tree,  the  foots  of  which  have  penetrated 
the  fissures  of  the  rock^  wliilo  its  wide  spreading  branches  threw 
a  cool  nnd  refreshing  gloom  over  this  interesting:  spot.  At  the 
front  of  the  spring  the}'  were  gratified  bv  the  sight  of  a  majestic 
plane  tree,  that  nearly  defends  it  from  the  rays  of  the  sun,  which 
shines  on  it  only  a  few  hours  in  the  day.  Horner,  in  hi^  Hymn 
to  Apollo,  mentions  the  fount  Delphonsa  at  tliis  places  probably 
meaning  the  Castalian. 

Above  the  Phaedriades  is  a  pkiin,  and  a  small  lake,  the  watei^a 
of  whicli  enter  a  ktUabtUkron,  or  chasm :  and  it  is  probably  from 
this  that  the  Castalian  spring  is  supplied.  The  superfluous 
water,  aller  trickling  amongst  the  rocks,  crosses  the  road,  and 
enters  a  modern  fouat,  f4  om  which  it  makes  a  qukk  descent  to 
the  bottom  of  the  valley,  through  a  narrow  and  rocky  glen, 
fringed  with  olive  and  mulberry  trees,  when  it  joins  the  title 
river  Pleistos,  and  eaters  the  sea  near  the  ruins  of  Kirra.  While 
they  were  at  Delphi,  the  Castalian  spring  was  flowing  In  a  co- 
pious stream,  and  formed  several  small  cascades,  the  appearance 
of  which  was  highly  picturesque. 

The  sides  of  the  fountain  were  covered  with  ^ne  water  cresses^ 
to  whose  wholesome  properties  as  an  eatable,  the  natives  were 
nerfect  strangers.  ITiey  were,  however,  induced  to  taste  them 
by  the  example  of  oar  travellers,  and  appeared  highly  delighted 
with  tbe  flavour  *. 

Some  traces  are  still  left  of  the  ancient  magnificence  of  thb 
interesting  spot ;  and  at  Delphos  many  valuable  inscriptions 
have  been  discovered.  From  Delphos  they  proceeded  to  Chae- 
ronsea  now  Caprana,,  where  there  are  a  few  inscriptions  and 
the  remains  of  a  theatre.  Tliey  now  hired  jj^uides  to  conduct 
them  along  the  northern  part  of  the  plain  of  Cephisus  tUl  they 
arrived  at  Thermopylae,  immortalized  by  the  death  of  the  pa- 
triotic Leonidas,  and  his  three  hundred  Spartans. 

They  were  now  in  Thessaly,  but  understanding  from  their 
guides,  that  it  would  be  more  advisable  to  take  a  boat  and 
proceed  to  Volo,  a  town  on  the  sea  coast,  about  thirty  eight 
miles  south  of  Larissa ;  they  followed  their  advice,  and  embarked 
ibr  that  purpose. 

After  landing  at  VolOy  they  resumed  their  journey  by  land, 
and  proceeding  in  a  northern  direction  they  slept  at  Ambelakia 
a  Greek  town,  oveHooking  the  vale  of  Teaope,  during  their  stay 

^  This  circnmatanee  ia  mentioned  in  DodweU'a  Toiar  in  Oteeee. 
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tL  ibis  town.  They  miide  excnrsions  to  thie  moantains  Pvlion 
and  Ossa,  from  whose  sammit  they  conld  clearly  distin^i^ 
how  the  PeneHs  forced  its  way  through  the  rocks  towards  the 
tea.'   Edward  was  extremely  impatient  to  visit  Tempe. 

*•  And  pray  Edward,"  said  the  Doctor,  "  tell  me  how  your 
ima^nation  has  pictared  this  celebrated  vale  ?  ^ 

"  Wby  I  should  suppose,*  replied  the  youth,  "  a  beautiful 
undulating  plain,  watered  by  meandering  streams,  enriched 
with  all  the  beauties  of  the  vegetable  world,  and  guarded  from 
all  intruding  eyes  by  inaccessible  rocks  and  ikiountains.'' 
*  "  Like  the  happy  valley  in  Hasselas;"  rejoined  his  friend. 
'  ^  Just  so,*'  said  Edward,  but  when,  sir,  shall  we  view  thw 
'  sweet  spot ;  to-  morrow  ?" 

**  Yea,  to-morrow,"  was  the  repfj'. 

Anxiously  was  the  morrow  expected,  and  at  day  break,  in  the 
'cool  of  the  morning,  they  entered  the  Booaz,  as  the  pass  of  Tempe 
Is  now  called,  through  a  rocky  dell,  for  which  they  were  prepared 
by  tiie  gradual  closing  in  of  the  mountains  on  either  side  oftheoi. 
In  the  middle  of  this  pass  runs  the  Peneus,  inclosed  by  rude 
rocks.  As  they  proceeded  the  banks  of  the  river  were  shaded 
i>y  groves  of  the  oriental  plane  tree.  The  road  through  this  pass, 
which  is  so  narrow  as  only  to  admit  the  Peneus,  is  formed  by 
man,  and  it  is  even  broad  enough  for  wlteel  carriages.  In  some 
places  it  is  paved  along'the  edge  of  the  river,  in  others  it  is  cut 
out  of  the  solid  base  of  tlie  rock,  twenty  or  thirty  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  water.  Towards  the  eastern  end  of  this  vale  the 
road  rises  much  higher,  for  the  rocks  here  shoot  perpendicularly 
ft-om  the  water. 

•*  And  this,"  exclaimed  Edward,  as  he  viewed  the  wild  and 
romantic  scenery  around  him,  *^this  is  the  vale  of  Tempe ;  these 
steep  rocks  and  wooded  heights,  this  dark  and  silent  stream." 

"  And  yon  gushing  fountain,"  interrupted  the  Doctor,  "  those 
'beautiful  plane  trees,  from  which  are  suspended  in  such  rich 
luxuriance,  the  blushing  vine,  those  gay  festOons  which  hanging 
from  branch  to  branch  dip  their  verdant  leaves,  inlhe  renowned 
Peneus,  these  fbrm  the  picturesque  beauties  of  the  vale  of 
Tempe  T'— **  And  now,  young  gentlemen,*'  continued  the  Doc- 
'tor,  let  us  halt  and  refresh  ourselves,  for  although  in  the  vale  of 
^  Tempe,  **  il  faut  bien  Qii'  Arnoul  dine."' 

His  young  friends  ha*  no  objection  to  partake  with  him  of  his 
frugal  repast,  and  seating  tiiemselves  on  the  base  of  the  rock, 
,  they  never  perhaps,  more  enjoyed  any  refreshment.  Having 
w  andered  for  some  time  in  this  secluded  spot,  the  beaiities  ^ 
which  have  been  so  greatly  exaggerated,  at  least  if  the  scenery* 
•  is  not  extremely  changed,  they  returned  to  Ambnlakin ;  and 
gping  a  little  out  of  their  way  on  tiieir  return  to  Volo,  tliey 
visited  the  plains  of  Pharsalia.  From  Volo  they  again  embarked, 
and  sailing  up  the  gulf  of  Salonichi,  they  landed  at  tke  city  of 
tha  sffine  nam^. 


TURKISH  BURIAL  GROUND.  ilW 

The  ancient  Thessalonica  is  about  ten  itiiles  in  circum- 
ference, the  inhabitanis  are  chieily  Greek  Christians  and  Jews, 
each  of  whom  has  tliirty  places  of  public  worship.  It  has  a 
great  trade,  particularly  in  silk.  Here  are  many  superb  mosques 
which  formerly  were  Christian  churches :  that  of  St.  Demetrius 
is  particularly  rich,  it  contains  many  pillars  of  porphyry,  jasper, 
and  other  costly  materialsw  At  this  place  they  were  rvg^ed 
with  sea  perch;  and  off  this  coast  thejr  observed  thattli^fi^ 
were  sometimes  driven  into  large  nets  and  thus  caught 

As  ttey  wandered  one  evening  through  the  streets  Qf  tlie  city, 
they  observed  near  one- of  the  principal  bazaars  several  coffee 
rooms,  whither  many  Turks  were  bending  their  heavy  steps. 
Many  of  these  persons  appeared  to  have  thgir  necks  awry,  and 
were  in  other  respects  distorted  to  a  certain  degree. 

"  Dear  Sir,"  exclaimed  Edward,  "  how  very  shocking  it  is  tf> 
see  so  many  persons  distorted,  what  can  be  the  reason  of  it?''  ' 

Dr.  Walker. — "  The  inordinate  use  of  opium.  One  of  \hm 
most  valuable  medicines  we  haye.  It  is  the  dried  juice,  of  the 
seed-vessels  of  the  white  poppy^  when  they  are  about  halfgrown." 

On  the  following  day  as  they  were  strolling  in  the  environs 
of  the  town  they  heard  the  tones  of  wailing  and  lamentation. 
The  sounds  drew  nearer,  and  slowly  advancing  they  savv  a  fu^ 
neral  procession.  A  number  of  Greek  women  with  their  ha|r 
dishevelled,  weeping  bitterly  and  moumfuUy,  strewing  roses; 
and 'sprinkling  a  bier  with  perfumed  water,  slowly  passed  them. 
.The  deceased  was  an^ unmarried  woman  :  she  was  dressed  in  jber 
best  attire,  and  crowned  with  a  chaplet  of  flowers.  The  women 
iwho  attended. apiieared  sinking  under  the  weight  of  their  affile^ 
.tion ;  indeed  many  of  fhem  upon  these  -meiancboly  occawMis 
refuse  all  sustenance  till  they}  are  absolutely  compelled  to  tak« 
it.    A  funeral  feast  concluded  the  mournful  ceremony. 

"  I  think,*'  said  Dr.  Walker,  as  they  returned  home,  *^^that 
it  is  high  time  we  should'  prepare  for  Tisiting  Mount  Athos^-^ 
we  do  intend  it,  and  therefore  let  as.  make  arrangements  for  this 
great  undertaking." 

having  obtained  letters  from  a  Greek  monk  of  Saloniohi^ 
%o  the  abbots  of  the  different  eonvents,  our  traTcUers  hited 
guides*  and  they  proceeded  across  an  immeui^e  plain,  till  they 
camfi  to  a  Tuiicisli  burial  ground.  In  its  neighbourhood  is  od9 
very  large  barrow  or  tumulus,'  and  several  smaller  ones.  There 
are  many  such  in  different. parts  of  Greece,  and  Turkey.  Upon 
arriving  at  the  beautiful  village  of  Basilika,  consisting  of  de-* 
tachcd  houses  placed  in  the  midst  of  vineyards  and  gardens,  they 
stopped  and  passed  the  night  in  a  pleasant  cottage,  and  the  next 
day  eontinued  their  journey  by  passing  througli  Gallitze  a  com^ 
ple^e  Grecian  village ;  here  they  procured  Albanian  guides  and 
guards,  and  continuing  their  route  tliitmgh  forests  of  oak,  thej 
at  length  entered  a  country  vrhich  recalled  to  their  imagination 
the  rich  scenery  of  an  English  park* 
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SECTION  VIII. 


ALBANIA. 

Ill  ^  neigbboarbood  of  Nisvoro  where  they  next  halted.  Me 
ittver  mmet,  whicfa  aro  Blill  worked.  1  hej  were  forfaiiate  m 
Bieello^  mith  a  o^mpaiijr  of  pil^ins  who  were  jowneyiog  to  the 
halj  flMMUitaiiui,  nil  well  armed,  in  order  to  resist  the  nltaoks  of 
fobbere  mbo  infest  this  part  of  the  country.  The  dresa  of  tht 
Albiiim  women  reminded  onr  travoUcrs  of  the  hij^hland  latoslcfi^ 
iv  except  the  diierence  in  tbe  bead  dress,  their  costume  is 
sioMlar.  UiMm  rcarhhig  the  isthmtts  which  joina  the  holy  mooB- 
tMOk  to  the  eonlin^it,  their  guides  told  them  they  wonid  see  no 
Mora  women,  an  females  of  every  descriptioo  were  forbiddea  ta 
•ppraacb  tiie  hallowed  spot. 

**  Nay,"  said  one  of  their  guides,  >' yon  will  not  even  see  a 
cew  er  a  ewe,  fior  nothing  frmale  will  exist  upeii  Atbea,  that  is 
•a  the  m««lu»  say.'' 

**  Do  tbry  drive  away  nil  tlie  birds  too  T  said  Edwiod  smiMiig, 
«« I  think  that  is  past  their  nbimy." 

«*  Prublakas,  this  narrow  spot,"  observcil  Dr.  Walicer,  **  whkik 
ia  bat twentjr-ive  yards  aerass,  maa  cut  through  hy  Xenieay  la 
adoMt  bis  galties." 

And  new  they  aoon  approaehed  the  monastery  of  ChiKantari, 
frber&tbey  were  boq>itabiy  received  by  the  hugoumenos  or  abbel, 
wbe  appeared  to  t>e  a  man  iiossessiag  maeb  iatellig^noe.  Tbe 
eovatry  snrrannding  Cbtliantari  is  ^oroamented  with  vineyartb, 
eent  #elds,  and  gardens,  where  the  song  uftlieniglitingale  is 
heard  during  tbe  day  as  wellas  tbeniglit  By  :llie  rule«  of  the  m^ 
Daatic  insiitntiun  of  Mount  Athoa,  the  difierent  convents  are 
l^jiuirad  to  grant  bespitaKty  to  all  strangers  of  wliatevcr  deno- 
■unatiott,  coi|ntry,  or  rauk/wliomay  visit  tlie  holy  mountain: 
our  travellers  experienced  this  hospitality,  through  the  whole  oC 
tbeir  tour.  In  ils  utmost  extent,  tor  npon  their  ofl'ering  to  tbe 
ealoyer  (a  tay  brother  only)  who  bad  attended  upon  tliem,  m 
lemuiieration  for  bis  trooble,  he  decidedly  refused  it  Tbe 
tVKfelbng  ealoyers,  however;  arc  not  fanieus  6>r  disintereatednesa; 
they  are  indeed  a  great  tax  upon  the  BMinasteries,  for  tbey  are 
Bamarotts  and  poor,  and  fre(|uently  intrude  long  upon  tbe  boe> 
jutality  of  tbe  |K>or  monks. 

^be  oath  of  tbe  monks  on  Mount  Athos,  is  solemn  and  aim- 
pie :  it  requires  an  absolute  renunciation  of  the  world  and  alt  ita 
social  tiea.  As  tbey  continued  their  joaniey  from  tme  monas- 
tery to  another,  (tlierd  are  twenty  in  all)  they  sometimes  tra> 
versed  the  most  beautiful  and  well  cultivated  country ;  while  at 
ethers  tbeir  road  ran  along  the  edge  of  a  barren  precipiee  beet- 
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Kn^  over  the  tea.  The  sitaation  of  the  monastery  of  Simopetniy 
whidi  staiitU  on  a  perpendicular  rock,  is  by  far  the  mont  ro> 
mantic  in  the  peninsula.  From  a  gallery  which  surroumts  it 
externally,  and  which  our  travellers  entered  when  the  vast  con- 
cave of  heaven  wa3  thickly  studded  with  stars,  the  scene  is 
awfal  indeed.  The  moon  rose  majestically  in  the  east,,  and  as 
her  broad  and  flowing  disk  gradnally  ascended,  the  tops  of  the 
rocks  and  thick  forests  which  skirted  their  base,  assumed  • 
lUlvery  hue ;  wliile  the  summit  of  Athos,  which  tuwered  coasir 
derably  above  them,  covered  with  snow,  present(*d  a  most  sub^ 
lime  and  imposing  effect,  I'hc  magic  of  this  scene  affecte4  the 
whole  party. 

Scarcely  a  breath  agitated  the  leaves,  no  noise  disturbed  the 
awful  repose,  save  the  sweet  voice  of  the  niglitiugale,  ^nd  the 
gentle  dasliing  of  the  waves,  as  their  silvery  tops  rolled  over  with 
measured  pace,  and  laved  the  foot  of  the  rock.  Now  and  tben 
the  splashing  of  an  oar  was  also  beard  as  a  pirate  boat  skimmed 
lightly  over  ihe  glittering'deep. 

^  Oh  what  a  lovely  scene/'  said  Antonio,  **  I  could  almoit 
wish  to  become  a  caloyer." 

**  And  when  the  wind  blows,  and  the  tempest  rages,''  replied 
the  Doctor,*'  when  the  rolling  thnnder  reverberates  from  rock  to 
rock  ;  when  the  li«chtniiigs  blast  those  stately  oaks,  and  the  spray 
of  the  foaming  deep  dashes  over  their  towering  heads,  ^w  should 
you  like  to  be  a  caloycr  then?" 

**  Oh/'  said  Antonio,  who  had  listened  with  thrilling  awe 
as  the  Doctor  painted  the  scene ;  *'  I  think  I  should  like  to  see 
such  a  scene  as  yon  have  descril)ed»  beyond  any  other  upon 
earth." 

'**  Well,  then,"  said  Edward,  **  we  will  leave  you  behind,  and 
seek  anoihcr  Antonio ;  who  much  as  he  may  admire  the  snbU* 
mity  of  the  scenes  of  nature,  admires  more  the  superiority  of 
intellectual  pleasures,  and  those  social  ties  which  Und  man  to 
man." 

Tlierc  was  a  degree  of  reproof  in  this  speech,  which  rather  as* 
tonished  the  Doctor,  and  wounded  Antonio. 

**  You  have  shewn  by  this  speech,"  replied  Dr.  Walker, "  that 
yon  are  deficient  at  least  in  the  milk  of  human  kindness,  the 
strongest  tic  w  hich  binds  man  to  man.    Antoqio  is  not  going  to  ■ 
leave  us*,  nor  did  i  hear  him  say  as  much." 

The  tears  rushed  to  Antonio's  ey^s,  and  the  colour  flushed 
£dward*s  cheeks,  and  then  again  forsook  them. 

''  Mr,  Montague!"  exclaimed  Antonio,  approaching  Jiim  ti* 
midly.  In  ah  instant  they  were  in  each  other's  arms,  and  Dr. 
Walker  said  no  more  upon  the  subject.  The  next  morning  they 
again  entered  the  gallery.  Here  their  eyes  commanded  **  a  ^9St 
expanse  of  the  iE^ean  Sea  ;  distinguished  clearly  numerods 
islands  that  were  scattered  over  its  smooth  surface;  surveyed 
ih^  Gulf  of  Athos,  and  returning  back  to  the  wooded  regions  of 
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•fte  motnitaiii,  bebdd  tho  deepened  dell,  above  which  boldly  roae 
to  a  tremendoas  height  the  craggy  precipice  on  which  this  build- 
ing was  raised. 

Having  taken  an  affectionate  leave  of  the  Abbot  of  Simopetra, 
they  descended  the  craggy  rock  which  nearly  occupied  them  an 
lionr,  they  embarked  in  a  boat  of  the  monastery,  and  passing  the 
convent  of  St  Gregoria,  they  landed  at  thatofDionysio ;  and  from 
thence  proceeded  on  to  St.  Ann's.  The  picturesque  effect  of  this 
eonvent  is  considerably  heightened  by  a  foaming  torrent,  which  , 
issuing  fit>m  the  mountains,  tumbles  from  rock  to  rock,  somefimes 
partiaOy  hidden  by  gloomy  woods,  until  at  length,  in  one  sheet 
of  foam,  it  mixes  with  the  Gulf  of  Athos^ 

From  St.  Ann's  they  proceeded  on  foot  to  the  convent  of  St. 
Laura,  from  whence  they  directed  their  steps  to  the  capital  of  the 
lieninsula ;  and  after  traversing  the  greatest  variety  of  scenery 
that  can  be  imagined,  they  at  Teiiglh  arrived  at  Cbariess  in  the 
centre  of  the  peninsula.  The  appearance  of  this  town  is  singu- 
lar ;  it  is  situated  on  the  side  of  a  natural  amphitheatre,  clothed 
with  flie  richest  verdure,  and  highly  cultivated.  The  meadows 
in  its  vicinity  are  so  luxurious,  as  to  be  cut  three  times  in  a  year, 
^e  vineyards  and  filberd  gardens  which  surround  it,  are 
baltivated  with  peculiar  care,  and  watered  much  in  the  same 
way  as  those  in  France,  viz.  by  irrigation.  It  contains  a  few 
8h<^ ;  but  here  were  no  women,  no  infants  to  amuse,  and  the 
Turkish  Aga  himself  is  doomed  to  a  life  of  celibacy  during  his 
residence  in  the  holy  mountain. 

'  They  hired  mul^  at  Chariess  to  convey  them  over  the  fine 
Alpine  country  which  they  were  now  to  traverse.  The  snowy 
top  of  Mount  Athos  appeared  towering  above  the  surrounding 
rooks  in  majestic  grandeur.  The  convent  of  Batopaida  is  em» 
bosomed  in  woods,  and,snrrounded  by  gardens  and  meadows. 

**  Why  this  is  a  fortress^  not  a  convent,"  said  Edward,  as  tliey 
ipproaebed  the  castellated  building.  ^  Look,  Sir,  at  those  lofty 
walls  and  towers;  tliose  cannon,  and  that  huge  iron  gate.'' 

His  surprise  was  encreased  when  this  gate  was  opened,  for  it 
led  them  into  a  long  and  winding  passage,  in  which  were  two 
brass 'cannon,  and  after  passing^  through  three  more  ^ates,  se- 
o&red  b^  bolts  and  bars,  they  were  at  length  admitted  within  the 
ftaored  precincts  of  the  momistery.    The  Hegoumenos  received 

gem  politely.  This  is  one  of  the  principal  of  the  convents  of  the 
oly  Mountain ;  it  is  a  large  irregular  building,  overlooking  the 
sea.  One  large  church,  and  twenty  six  smaller  ones  are  attached 
to  ft,  imd  it  accommodates  two  hundred  and  fifty  friars  and" 
priests,  besides  a  vast  number  of  pilgrims. 
'  «  What  building  is  that?"  enquired  Edward  of  the  Greek  Ca- 
loyer,  who  was  accompanying  them  as  a  guide  in  the  environs 
of  the  convent. 
••  It  was  an  academy  where  the  Greek  language  vras  taoght>*^ 
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replied  the  Caloycr;  "  but  owing  to  the  deficiency  of  the  ftiiida 
to  support  the  institution,  it  has  been  shut  up  for  some  time.'* 

''  This  Caloyer  led  them  to  a  small  building,  which  mado 
them  shudder  when  he  opened  the  door,  for  it  contained  the  sculls. 
.  of  all  the  monks  who  had  died  in  the'convent.  These  monks  ar^ 
forbidden  meat,  except  upon  occasions  of  extreme  necessity.  On 
Mondays,  Wednesdays,  and  Fridays ;  they  must  not  eat  either 
eggs,  oil,  or  fish.  Having  traversed  this  interesting  region,  and 
satisfied  their  curiosity,  as  to  the  nature  of  the  institutions  of  tho 
twenty  convents,  and  of  the  people  which  inhabit  the  holy  moun* 
tain,  they  began  to  think  of  resuming  tbeir  journey. 


SECTION  IX. 


LEMNOS  —  ADRIANOFLE — CONSTANTIKOPLE. 

ToRTUNATELY  a  vcsscl  having  just  dropped  anchor  fVom  Lem* 
nos,  which  upon  enquiry  they  found  could  accommodate  them 
and  convey  them  to  that  island,  when  the  master  had  unloaded 
his  little  stores,  they  took  a  firicndly  leave  of  the  superior  of 
the  convent  of  Batopaida,  and  once  more  embarked.  The  clear- 
ness of  the  water  as  they  approached  Lemnos,  drew  their  joint 
attentions;  they  could  distinguish  several  marine  productions,- 
which  were  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea ;  and  here  they  saw  the 
process  of  gathering  sponge.  Several  little  boats,  containing 
each  two  men,  the  one  with  a  cruet  of  tuL^the  other  holding  a 
pike  or  sharp  prong,  went  out  together.  The  oil  was  for  the  same 
purpose  as  that  used  in  fishing,  and  they  saw  several  large  piece$ 
of  sponge  drawn  up  by  the  men,  who  tore  it  from  the  rocks  with 
their  pikes,  as  well  as  several  sorts  of  fish,  such  as  the  red  and 
grey  mullet,  the  spams,  the  shad,  and  a  kind  of  scorpion  fish. 
They  were  regaled  in  this  island  with  a  variety  of  melons.  Lem- 
nos has  lost  all  its  former  splendour;  it  formerly  boasted ^of  a 
wonderful  labyrinth,  of  which  not  the  slightest  trace  now  remains^ 

Exorcism  is  still  practised  by  the  Greek  priests  on  the  shores 
of  the  Archipelago  and  the  islands ;  not  only  human  beings,  but. 
animals  of  almost  every  kind,  are  supposed  to  be  subject  to  the. 
influence  of  baneful  spells,  sorcery,  ^nd  witchcraft ;  and  in  one  of 
their  liturgies  there  is  a  prayer  for  counteracting  a  roaliciouf 
glance  on  silk-worms  when  they  are  spinning.  A  priest,  with  a 
censer,  and  a  vessel  of  holy  water,  wa^  performing  this  eeremonj 
on  a  new  built  cottage,  which  stood  near  the  sea  side,  upon  the 
arrival  of  our  travellers  in  LeuMies'.  - 

After  our  travellers  had  ascended  Mount  Pelias^ the, hig;^st in 
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tte  Island,  Ihey  arrfrcd  in  a  plaint  here  Ihej  slept  at  a  miser- 
able ▼Hla«!:e,  and  X\ie  next  day  proceeded  to  tlie  spot  wbero  the 
Lenmiaiieaitli  was  ruanJ.  It  h  catted  Terra  Sigitlata«  and  is 
avid  to  possess  now,  as  in  days  of  jure,  extraordinary  medicinal 
tfaalittea.  It  is  never  dug  but  once  a  year,  and  then  with  agreat 
oeal  ot*  ceremeny ,  when  it  is  made  up  iiiio  tittle  balls,  having^  the 
impression  oflhe  Grand  iieignor*s  scal,'and  exported  to  Tarioaa 
parts  of  Europe.  They  returned  the  same  way  ihcy  came,  and 
nsYiiTg  pic  vailed  upon  one  of  the  vessels,  the  owners  of  which 
had  not  been  ^ery  fortnnale  in  sponge  fishing,  1o  trike  theni  to 
liOgrano,  sitnati*d  near  the  mouth  of  the  Hcbras,  they  once 
Dore  embaiked,  and  landing  at  that  place,  they  made  eufiniriesai 
to  whether  they  could  go  by  water  to  Adrianople,  as  ihe  river 
was  navigable  to  that  place.  Tliey  were  told  they  had 
better  not  venture  to  Adrianople,  for  tliat  tliey  weie  under  some 
alarm  respecting  the  plague.  As  Dr.  Walker  had  no  inclination 
to  try  Mhetlier  Lady  M.  Wortley  Montague  was  right  in  de- 
scribing this  complaint  as  much  less  dangerous  than  it  is  usually 
represented,  he  declined  visiting  a  place  where  tlic  experiment 
was  to  be  made,  and  Constantinople  became  the  object  of  their 
eoriosity.        / 

•^  Adrianople,"  obserred  the  good  man,  "  is  a  town  of  consi- 
derable importance.  It  has  an  excliange  of  nearly  half  a  mile  io 
length.  whi(  h  is  tarnished  with  many  rich  shops.  The  environs 
•r«  fiprtile,  and  remarkable  for  excellent  wine.'' 

•^Tliere,"  said  Dr.  Walker,  as  they  sailed  up  the  Hellespont, 
**  there  is  Sestos ;  and  there,  on  thc'opposite  shore  is  Abydos.  On 
the  top  of  that  rock  Hero  anxiously  watched  the  progress  of 
LeanderBcross  this  fateful  strait.  From  that  rock  she  witnessed 
«  his  death,  and  from  that  rock  she  plunged  herself  into  the  briny 
deep*.  But  to  quit  a  subject  inliich  is  at  best  but  a  beautiful 
fMCf  and  turn  to  one  of  mere  substantial  interest,  which  I  bePteve 
we  have  not  spleen  of  in  our  Grecian  iour,  I  mean  the  animals 
•f  that  country. 

**  Among  the  animals  fbnnd  in  Greece,  particularly  about 
Bfofint  Parnassus,  are  the  bear,  the  lynx^  the  wild  cat,  the  wild 
boar,  the  wild  goat,  the  stag,  the  roebuck,  the  badger,  the  martin 
and  squirrel,  and  about  the  mountains  which  surround  Mara^ 
thoD»  wolves,  foxes,  and  jackalls  abound.  Hares,  partridges, 
pheasants,  and  other  kinds  of  game,  are  found  in  abundance  in 
most  parts  of  Tttrkcy  in  generat." 
.  'And  not^*  Ihe^  approached  Constantinople,  once  the  seat  of 
^  Roman  power,  now  the  capital  of  the  Ottoman  emigre.  Constan- 
tinopfe  is  boilt  in  the  form  of  a  crescent^  on  a  rising  ground,  so 
that  the  view  of  it  from  the  sea,  presents  th^t  of  a  superb  amphi- 


'  *  Bib  FlottSB  has  dramatijed  this  scene  in  the  most  exquisite 
style, 
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tl|^ti«.  The  glittering  doaies  and  lowers  viringt  majeafieidly  tibom 
tite  mnvonnding  hooses,  fbroitR^  alto^etfaer  «  eouf^  dVeil  not  In 
be  4rarpas<;cd  by  any  city  in  the  wotld.  And  yet,  when  ottr  tra- 
filers  entered  this  city,  so 'interesting  from  the  associatknu 
wbicH  it  produces ;  they  were  disappointed.  The  bouscdi  tive 
b«itt  <}f  wood,  and  have  a  mean  appcanu»ce.  The  Mzaars  are 
I0119 cohered  watks,  where  all  kTnd»  of  merchandize  areexposed^ 
but  tfae^Turkft  shew  tMr  nia^i6cenoe  in  tketr  nMsques  iM 
bagnios ;  and  one  of  th«  fimt  places  enr  travellers  visited  wa» 
the  mosqne  of  St  Sophia,  which  was  originaUy  bnilt  ioraChris* 
tian  church,  by  the  emperor  Justinian.  It  is  one  fanndred  and 
tiiirteen  feet  in  diameter,  and  is  built  on  arches,  which  are  sup- 
"ported  by  vast  pillars  of  marble.  The  roof  is  8U)>erbly  inlaid 
with  rich  mosaic;  but  the  most  ititerestii^  object  it  contaioB  is 
tile  tomb  of  the  emperor  Constantine. 

**  Have  yon  any  inclination  to  visit  a  bagnio,''  said  the  Doctor 
to  his  two  young  friends,  *'  if  so  I  will  conduct  you  to  one ;  as  t» 
bathing,  you  may  do  as  you  please,  that  is  a^  ceremony  I  shaM 
dispense  with." 

**  Will  you  explain  to  us,  Sir,  beforehand  what  we  hMewe  to 
enconnter,"  said  Edward. 

*'  Most  assuredly  I  will/'  replied  the  Doctor.  ''  In  the  finit 
place  you  will  he  ushered  into  a  large  room.»  forniihed  withaofiw 
all  roi|tid  the  walls,  with  a  fountain  in  the  middle  of  the  chamber* 
Here  the  Turks  converse  and  take  oiF  their  upper  garment:  from 
this  apartment  yon  will  be  conducted  into  a  smaller  one,  heated 
to  a  certain  degree  by  stoves,  where  you  will  leave  the  rest  of 
your  cloaths,  and  from  thence  proceed  into  a  spacious^  apart* 
ment  furnished  with  several  large  basins,  into  which  hot  or  eold 
water  is  conveyed  by  different  pipes  Previwis  to  your  taddn; 
the  bath,  you  will  be  washed  witli  soap  and  water,  and  rubbed 
dry  with  coarse  towels;  and  if  y<m  like,  you  may  have  yonr  in- 
gcrs  and  joints  pulled  till  they  snap.  After  the  batb,  you  will  till 
a  napkin  round  your  head,  one  round  your  body,  and  with  one 
tlirown  over  your  shoulders,  you  will  return  to  the  first  chamber 
you  entered,  and  smoke  your  pipe,  or  drink  your  coffee,  and 
amnse  yourself  with  conversation  as  long  as  you  please,  and  thea 
resume  your  cloaths  and  d^art." 

**  I  have  no  inclination,"  replied  Edward,  ''  to  undergo  this 
oeremony,  your  description  will  snfiice  me."  * 

••  Nor  I  neither,"  said  Antonio. 

"  Suppose  then,"  rejoined  Dr.  Walker,  **  we  goto  the sqaare, 
near  the  mostfue  of  the  Sultan  Bajazet,  and  see  the  mountebanks 
«nd  jugglers,  who  exhibit  their  tricks  in  tliat  place/* 

The  proposal  was  warmly  seconded,  and  they  accordingly  set 
off,  and  were  much  amused  by  tlie  usual  disf)lay  of  foolery,  and 
we  may  say,  dexterous  knavery,  which  always  accompanies  ex* 
hibitions  of  this  kind.  On  their  return  to  the  suburb  of  Pera^ 
where  thejr  hnd  tak^  np  their  abode,  they  amused  themselves 
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w^  Ladly  Mury  Wortlej  Montagoe's  Letters,  which  giveso  ad- 
■■nible  and  so  novel  a  description  of  Turkish  laws  and  manners. 

**  What  think  yon  of  that  description  of  the  loyely  Fatima, 
Edward,"  said  tlie  Doctor.  Antonio  has  been  busied  I  see  with 
pcriwy  the  more  instmctive  study  of  geography.  Have  you  in- 
Ibnned  yourself,  Antonio,  of  all  you  wished  to  know  relative  to 
Turkey?  if  so,  Edward  will  descrifoe  to  you  a  visit  to  a  Turkish 
lady  of  rank  ;  which,  alas !  in  this  unsocial  country,  can  never 
be  understood  by  us,  except  by  description.  Come,  Edward, 
^ve  us  a  proof  of  your  descriptive  powers,  we  will  have  no  read- 
me if  yon  please.'' 

Edward. — '^  I  fear  I  shall  acquit  myself  ill ;  but  a  truce  to 
apologies.  Lady  Mary  having  paid  her  respects  to  tke  Grand 
Viner's  lady,  who  had  passed  the  purple  bloom  of  youth,  and 
where  every  thing  Ihougli  hospitable,  was  conducted  with  much 
solemnity,  was  persuaded  to  visit  the  Kiyaya's  lady.  The  Kiy aya 
is  the  deputy  to  the  Grand  Vizier.  Two  black  eunucbs  met  her, 
and  the  slave  who  bore  her  train,  and  the  Greek  lady  (her  inter-. 
pretess,)at  the  door,  and  conducted  them  through  a  long  gallery 
betweea  two  rows  of  beautiful  female  slaves,  dre^ssed  in  the  most 
costly  manner  in  silver  brocade.  This  gallery  opened  into  a  spa- 
cious diamber,  the  sashes  of  which  were  gait,  and  thrown  open ; 
and  in  the  middle  was  a  marble  fountain  playing  with  sweet 
water,  which  shed  an  agreeable  coolness,  as  well  as  fragrance 
throughout  the  chamber.  The  large  trees  which  were  in  the 
gardeu,  formed  a  natural  and  agreeable  verandah,  running  along 
one  side  of  their  room,  were  entwined  with  jessamines  and 
haneysucklc,  and  added  their  sweets  to  that  of  the  fountain, 
which  falling  from  one  marble  basin  to  another,  produced  a  soil 
harmonious  sound.  At  the  farthest  end  of  this  fairy  apartment, 
sat  the  beautiful  Fatima  on  a  sofa,  covered  with  the  finest  Persian 
carpets.  8he  reclined  on  white  satin  cushions,  but  she  rose  as 
Lady  Mary  approached  her,  and  received  her  very  graciously. 
At  ber  feet  sat  two  lotely  girls,  her  daughters,  while  twenty 
slaves,  who  would  each  qf  them  have  been  reckoned  beauties 
any  where  but  in  the  presence  of  the  lovely  Fatima,  dauced  and 
sang  ^ith  the  most  bewftching  grace.  After  the^  dance  was  ccm- 
eluded,  four  slaves  entered  the  room  with  silver  censers,  and 
adding  '  sweets  to  the  sweet,'  perfumed  the  air  with  amber. 
Cofl'ee  was  then  served  by  them  upon  their  knees  in  the  finest 
China:  and  before  Lady  Mary  took  her  leave,  Fatima  presented 
her  with  the  most  superbly  embroidered  handkerchief,  which  she 
begged  her  ladyship  would  iccep  for  her  sake." 

**  Oh  how  1  should  like  to  have  been  Lady  Mary,"  said  An- 
toaio. 

"  Who  would  not  I  I  should  like  to  know,"  said  the  Doctor 
smiling;  *'  and  1  cannot  help  regretting  that  such  a  profusion  of 
beauties  should  be  entirely  concealed.  Pei  haps  Liidy  Mary,  who 
knew  there  oould  be  no  one  to  contiadict  her^  coloured  highlyi 
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1^  f>n9  ofjthcm,  wer<5^  exceedingly  ^^miised  with  the  4e^iieniy  of 
its  o^sier,  who. tipping  his  bairei  first  to  ^l^e  right,  t|ien  to  th« 
left,  thenscjuce^ng  a  little  lemon,  juice  into  the  pfksses,.rioaed 
theboi,  took  the  money,  and  atl  in  tlie  twinkling  of  an  instant 
These  :stalU  at  nigHt  are  always  lighted  by  ten  or  twelve  Jamps^ 
and  the  crowds  which^  sarronnd  Uiem  in  bot  weather  would  af- 
ford a  good  subject  forthe  pencilrpf  a  TenierSya  Wilkie,  or  even 
a  Hogarth.  ,,.    .    *  .^^ 

Frnit-stalls,  where  the  grapes  are  piled  up'in  huge  baskets^; 
and  ornamented  wi^hf03emary:branchesi  ^S^h  medlars;  lemons, 
oranges,  fqiples,  peary,  pomegranatips,  ehcsnuts, -which  arehevQ. 
as^  common  .as  potatoeis  in  th^  north,  mel^ns^,  and  tli^  ddioious 
pine  nuts  i^oasting  in  the  streets,,  for  the  purj^se  pf  stripping  off - 
their  firm  husks,  invite  the  passer  by  to  partake  of  tlu)^  luxuriant 
display  of  patui^'s  bounties.  ,  <    ' 

Among  the  luxuries  of  the  poor,  is  a  dough  jof>maize  flour 
sweetened  with  honey.    The  way  of  making  this  dainty  dish  is 
as  follows :  the  maize  being  mixed  with  the  honey,  which  is  very 
dark  colO(Qred,  it  i^  pulled  into  a.ver^  long  roll,  it  is  then  struck: 
violently  against  a  long  iron  nail  which  projects  frpm  a  pole  fu- 
tened  to  the  stall,  till  it  becomes  ^rs),  yellow, ftlien  white.  .  This ; 
change  in  its  hue  being  effec^ted^  it  ^  <^ut  into  sniaH  pieces  and 
thrown  into  a  pan  of  boiling  oil,  and  in  a  few  moments  it  is  suffici-  • 
ent  ly  fried.  These  stalls  aro  always  ,surrounded  by  numbers  of  the 
poorer  sort  of  people,  who  greedily  devour  it.    Every  kind  of ' 
vegetable  is  to  be  found  in  this  ferti^^  country.    These  stq^lls  are . 
sometimes  in  great  danger,  from  stray  asses,  hogs,  and  caKres: 
tlie  latter  arc,  however,  let  loose  u^n  the  inhabitants  by  the 
monks  of  St.  Francis,  who,  paintings  figure  of  t^hc^ Saint  on  a 
piece  of  board,  and  attaching  it  to  tlie  forehead,  of  tbe  aolmaJ, 
it*  is  licensed  to  ramble  where  it  please9,^t  £is  much  f^f  it  pleases, 
and  sometimes  do  as  much  miscbiejf  as  it  pleasei^  tio  one  dare 
molest  them. 

The  noise  in  the  streets  of  Naplos  exceeds  all  desoriBtioiiy  and 
the  lingua  Italiana  with  all  its  sweetness,  becomes  in  the  mouths 
of  the  beggars  and  lazzaroni  absolutely  discordant,  ^^otsebue 
describes  the  noise  to  be  heard  in  Toledo-street^  to  that  of 
mills  and  waterfalls,  nay,  he  says  the  most  noisy  d  the  latter 
are  inferior,  are  mere  humming  noises  when  compared  to  die  vo« 
ciferations  of  the  Neapolitans.  Begging  too.  Is  fiere  most  an« 
noying,  and  our  travellers  turned  with  disgusf  IW>m  the  mi|ny 
objects  of  misery  which  obtruded  themselves  aft  every  stepnfKm 
their  notice.  It  is  not  simply  begging,  it  is  tk^e  most  imporiiu 
nate  and  impudent  entreaties  that  greet  the  car^  combined  ti^ 
every  exhibition  repulsive  to  our  better  feelings. 

'*  Strange,''  said  the  Doctor,  ''  that  in  the  midst  oC  so  mnc|^ 
disgusting  misery,  the  Neapolitans  should  be  so  vecy  blind  M  to 
tell  the  world,  *  to  see  Naples  and  die.' '^ 

fioWAED.—**  Is  it  possible,  Sir  r 
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D«r  WitKEH.-^*  Yet,  terjrpoMible,  and  aot  tery  unnatarrf 
eMber periMpfl.    Tonr  passion  tent  England  is  scarcely  inferioil'  to^ 


»  Mespelltan  for  Naples^;  and  noit  let  m  return  homfe, 
fme  Ae  smi  i»  mtenselj  hot  and  I  really  want  my  nap/^ 

1m  tile  ereiriDg  tbey  took  a  stroIT  on  the  sear  sftore.  ''  Ldof;, 
Bdirwd,'^  Mid  tike  Doctor,  ••  at  VesnvitiSj  see  ilioije  light 
ckNidi  ^snoke  which  Issue  from  ifs  crater,  in  the  shape  of  tirees, 
they  seem  greatly  to  increase,  and  sorely  there  is  a  slight  trem- 
Utorof  tbeeartk" 

••  M  V  exclaimed  £dward,  "  it  is  now  tery  sensible.  1  hope 
Sir,  we  shall  have  no  earthquake  noi'  eruptton  6f  Vesuvius." 

•*  I  hope  not,**  satd  Father  Benedict,  an  mtelligent!  motiik 
f4dL  whom  ttiey  bad  become  acqmdntetT,  '*  fbr  the  etup^ons  of 
VoiwHaBai^  indeed  terrific.'' 
•*  You  do  not  recollect  one  surely/*  said  the  Doctor* 
**  No/'  rspffed  the  Father,  "  but  I  hare  often  heard'  the  last 
dwiibed  by  a  brother  of  our  convent,  who  Was  at  that  time  in 
a  mouMtory  at  the  ibot  of  the  mountain.'' 

Bd#Bffd  was  all  anticipation  for  this  account,  which  the  monk 
wfB  Oft  tiie  point  of  beginning,  when  a  messenger  arrived  from 
his'conv^nt  to  say  he  was  wanted. 

*•  Some  otfcer  time  will  do,"  said  the  Doctt>r,  as  the  leather 

took^  KsJefive. 

"'Before  we  quit  the  environs  of  Naples,*'^  s^aid  the  Doctor, 

-  **  we  will  make  an  excursion*  to  Baiea  and  I^uzsbdU  ;  and  as  the 

day  l»  lllie,  we  had  better  seek  an  intelligent  guide  and  set  off 

immediately." 

Ih  flieir  Benedictine  fHewfthey  ft>und  the  person  they  wanted. 
Fbrtnnately  he  met  iShe  Doctor  at  the  door,  who  asked  him  if  he 
ciMlldEfecommend  any  one^sa  pleasant  companion  in  their  in* 
tend^nimble.  Ihe  monk  smiled,  and'  said^  had  it  not  been 
ffiV'tke^w'^i^  o^lffMmt  he  would  have  recommended  himself,  as 
that  part  of  the  country  was  well  known  to  him,  **  but,"  added 
llb^  Falfiet^  ••^f^m  afmost  afi-aid  to  offer  my  services,  for  though 
l^miKhtffatter  tnysclf  with  being  a  vseftd,  I  cannot  promise  to 
b^  a  pleasant^companion." 

Dr.  Walker'said  he  should  be  most  happy  if  the  reverend  fa- 
tHi»  would  aecompany  them;  slnd having  exdianged  civil  speeches 
th«iy  Mre*!'  a  heat,  and'  affer  a  delightful  sail  they  landed 
aiMdvt^lle  roihs  ofBaiea,  once  the  seat  of  imperial  splendour, 
atid^tlie*  resort  of' an  the  great  and  opulent  which  Rome  con- 
tiiiiM.^  ; 

«  I€  sHR^  Afcb«!id*/'  saiil  Father  Bfen^dict,  **  with  medicinal' 
ali4i'hot^^sp^^,  and  to  the  luxuriant  Romanes  its  balmy  atmo- 
sphere and  lui^urrant  vegetation  presented,  in  addition  to  these 
c^efy'lfrftig'tlftit  warneedfol  to  the  gratificalion  of  their  voloptu- 
od»#t^MKM  l?eihg.*  B*i^  fircm  being  a  place  of  inconsiderable 
note,  progressively  became- ^e**seat  of  luxury  and  opulence. 
The  stately  palace  and  the  Iuxut1ant*bath8uf)plie(l  thepl^ce  of 
the  homely  cottage,  and  the  cosify  remains  of  marbles,  stiicco. 
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t|odi4cp01an.and  other  fragments  of  these  enchanbed  palaces, 
|>rocIaim  alou^Hhat  Baiea,  scarcely  yielcled  in  splenoour,  to  im- 
perial Rome  itself.  But,  wli^n  the  barlmriana  ru3he4  from  their 
northern  fastnesses  like  an  overwhelming  tuireat  ai^d  is  wept  be- 
fore them  almost  every  precious  rejic  of  anliquify,  Baiea  shared 
the  upiversal  fate.  Neglected  and  forsaken^  stript  of  its  inha- 
bitants, it  soon  became  a  prey  to  the  encroaclimenls  of  the  deep. 
The  mole  ^nd  buttress  yielded  tp  its  resistksis  fury,  and  benealh 


even'fiiid  antique  omainjeht:^  to  coniirio  ihelt  bmldcd  hair,  for 
inany  pjersens  in  .the  summer  time  employ  thcuisclve^  in  drag- 
fin^  the  bottom  of  the  sea  with  small  Imskets,  and  they  seldom 
fail  of  finding  among  the  sand  a  caniou  or  medal,  Mbith  repays 
them  for  their  labour. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  bay  and  at  the  foot^  of  the  steep  ro'ck^ 
which' serVe  as  a  foundation  to  the  ruins  called  Nero's  house^ 
are  some  dark , caves  of  great  depihjj  leading  to  t|ie  hottest  of  all 
the  vapour  baths :  nobody  can  remain  long  in  tbem,  or  indeed 
penetrate  to  tlie  ei\d  without  an  extraordinary  degree  of  strength 
and  resolution.  The  springs  at  the  bottom  of  the  grot  are  so 
hot  as  to  boil  an'  egg  hard  almost  instantaneously.  These  ca- 
verns seem,  to  be  the  very  spot  where  nature  has  opened. the, 
readiest  access  to  the  \'ery  focus  of  a  volcano,  which  has  be€^ 
within  the  two  last  centuries  most  outrageous  in  its  operations ; 
for  to  these  n^ust  be  attributed  the  overturning  of  the  adjacent 
country,  and  the  total  alteration  of  its  surface,  by  the  birth  of 
Monte  Nuovo,  which  now  blocks  up  the  valley  of  Ave?*no,  anal 
part  of  the  Lucrin^lakc.  In  the  year  1638  after  previous  notice 
by  repeated  quakings,  the  convulsed  earth  burst  asunder,  and 
made  vray  for  a  deluge  of  hot  ashes  and  flames,  which  beins 
shot  up  to  an  immense  height  into  the  darkened  atmosphere,  £^ 
down  again  all  around,  and  formed  a  circular  moui^d  four  milqa* 
in  ciri^uroference,  and  one  thousand  feet  high,  with  a  large  CQp, 
in  the  middle.  Immediately  after  the  explosion  the  wind  rose 
furiously  and  wafled  the  lighter  particles  over  the  country  biirn- 
ing  and  blasting  all  vegetation  in  its  progress,  wherever  thfvse 
ashes,  impregnated  with  poison,  ad bered  to  the  grass,  death  be- 
came the  immediate  lot  of  all  the  beasts  that  browzed  upon  it. 
The  terrors  occasioned  by  this  phenomenon  threatened  the  aban- 
donment of  the  whole  district;  scarcely  a  family^ dared  to  re* 
main  even  witluh  si^t  of  this  homd  heap,  which  had  over-, 
wlielmed  a  large  town,  fiQed  up  a  lake,  and  buried  under  it  a 
very  cxiensive  tract  or  cultivated  lands.  ,         ,  r 

Pa^rt  of  Monte  ^uovo  is  however  now  cullivated  but  (be  largipf 
p6rtion  of  its  declpity  is  Wildly  overgrown  with  prickly  brpom^ 
and  rafak  weeds  that  emit  a  Veiy  foetid  sulphureous  smell.  The^ 
crater  is  shallow,  and  is 'in  the  inside  clad  with  shrubs,  but  the 
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nttle  area  at  the  bottom  b  planted  with  fig  and  mulberry  trees: 
a  long  neck  of  land  prevents  the  waves  from  washing  intQ  a 
•edgy  pool,  the  poor  remnant  of  the  Lncrine  lake,  once  stf 
renowned  for  the  abundance  and  flavour  of  its  ^ell  fish,  of 
which  large  beds  lined  the  shallows,  whije  a  deep  d^nnel  in 
the  middle  afforcied  riding  and  anchorage  for  vessels,  and  a  pas* 
sage  into  the  innei'  bason  of  the  Avernus ;  a  small  canal  now 
serves  to  discharge  the  superabundant  water. 

Our  travellers  were  delighted  vrith  the  beauty  of  this  spot, 
and  although  Father  Benedict  assured  them  the  road  to  the  lake 
AvemoB  was  equally  interesting,  they  quitted  it  With  regret. 
They  now  entered  a  shady  walk  between  Monte  Nuoyo  and  a 
thicket  df  reeds,  which  led  them  to  the  banks  of  A\ernus.  Here 
the  landscape  is  confined  but  it  is  extremely  pleading  ;  the  dark 
bhie  surface  of  these  unruffled  waters,  said  to  be  three  hundred 
and  sixty  feet  deep,  strongly  reflects  the  tapering  groves  that 
cover  its  sloping  inclosure  ;  veild  fowl  skim  its  du^ky  waves,  and 
the  king-fisher  shoots  under  its  shady  banks.  A  large  octagon 
temple  in  ruins  advances  majectically  to  the  brink ;  it  has  long 
been  stripped  of  its  marble  ornaments,  but  its  shape  and  size^ 
still  render  it  a  noble  and  commanding  object. 
'  **  This  temple."  observed  Father  Benedict,  "  vras  most  pro- 
bably dedicated  to  tlie  worship  of  the  infernal  gods,  to  whose 
adoration  these  solemn  scenes  were  consecrated.  In  those  days 
~of  darkness  the  monarchs  of  the  forest  stretched  their  thick 
foliage  over  the  sombre  waves,  and  produced  a  gluom  not  to  be 
penetrated  by  the  mid  day  sun." 

,  **  While  mephitic  vapours  rising  from  the  volcanic  heat  to 
which  the  whole  of  this  part  of  the  country  is  subject,  more  or  less 
ftoated  along  its  surface  in  poisonous  mists,  produced  horrors, 
appropriate  to  such  gloomy  deities.  A  colony  of  Cimmerians, 
cut  dwellings  in  the  bosom  of  the  surrounding  hills,  and  offici- 
ated a«  priests  of  Tartarus.  Superstition  always  delighting  in 
dark  ideas,  early  and  eagerly  seized  upon  this  spot,  and  hither 
she  led  her  trembling  votaries  to  celebrate  her  dismal  orgies : 
here  she  invoked  the  manes  of  departed  heroes;  here  sheoflFered 
jtacrifices  to  the  gods  of  hell,  and  attempted  to  dive  into  the 
secrets  of  futurity. 

**  After  a  long  reign  of  undisturbed  gloom  and  celebrity,  a 
sudden  glare  of  light  burst  upon  Avernus;  the  horrors  which 
had  formerly  enveloped  this  now  beautiful  spot  vanished,  and 
with  tliem  its  sanctity.  Its  lofty  and  impenetrable  woods  dis- 
appeared at  the  command  ofAgrippa;  the  sleepy  waters,  dis- 
turbed by  numerous  vessels,  assumed  a  new  appearance ;  the 
noxious  vapours  fled  with  the  surrounding  gloom,  and  Avernus 
became  clear  and  serene.^^ 

/*^_  A  strange  metamorphose  indeed,"  replied  Dr.  Walker,  "  do 
tfa^  two  lakes  of  Lucrine  and  Avernus  present,  the  former  onoe 
tiie  scene  of  every  luxury  and  extravagance  is  now  a  slimy  bed 
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of  rushes,  while  the  latter  blooms  wit)l  fresh  be^Mty,  po^essidf 
CYcry  requisite  for,  a  repetition  of  the  ^ay  scenes  of  festivity 
\irhich  used  to  grace  the  deep  blue. ^vavesa^d  luxuriant  sUor^^ 
of  the  Lncrine  lake.** 

Oil  every  hill,  in  every  valley  in  the  environs  of  Avemus,  aiv* 
pear  the  ruins  of  extensive  villas,  once  enibellished, with  all  thf 
elegancies  of  art  cpmbiried  with  those  of  paiure :  moulderuifi 
walls  and  marble  fragments  point  outUhe  site  pf  many  a  stately 
edifice;  and  here  again  our  travefters  were  flattered  into  Xhk 
belief  that  Aey  Were  treading^  the  ground,  formerijifjonlsecratjed 
by  the  presence  dfdicero.  ,, 


SECJTIp^Pf  IX: 

ME98TN A— SCYLL A   AUB  C^ARYBOIS,  ' 

After  wandering  a^idst ''these  plcjasin^ 'remains  for  soiat 
lime  they  returned  to  Puzzoli  by*  ipobplij^h't,  and'tliere  they  passed 
the  night  Edward  was  early  on  foot  the  next  mornmg,  an^ 
having  strolled  to  some  little  dfstai^ce  fi;om  the  town,  he  seated 
Wmself  on  a  mossy  ruin  ah^  contemplated  with  delight  the 
effect  of  a  rising  sun  and  an  Italian  sky  On ^  the  lovely  scenfery 
which  surrounds  Puzzoji.  ' ',   :   . 

He  wag  fitrouzed  from  his  feYerie  'by  tUd,  tasteful  toqch.  of  a 
violin,  fae'Kstened^  started  4t&itk  liis'se^tV  the  tones  ceased, 
when  a  suppliant  voice  from  behind  him  etati-eiited  charity.  Ed- 
ward tamed  briskly  round,  and  kiM  in^ta^t  he'fouud  himself 
eneircledin  the  arms  of  Anfonioi.  •*    . 

■  **  Oh  ndoCato  Padrone,**  iiaid  the  yqutfi/ bursting  Into  joyi. 
All  tears,  while  af  ain  and  agliili' he  ^raspfed  the  hand  of  the  as- 
tonished Edward,  ^  Oh  mio  Cirn  Pidrifmi.*'      * 

^^  I  Will  not  ask  you  how  yod  escdne^f,'*  S^id  Yhe  no  less  ,de^ 
lighted  yodtb,  as  he  affectionately '  retimed  tbe'^rcssui^  of  ^th» 
joyM  Adtonii».  -^  Let  u»  iminidiately^jeinr  Dr^  Walker.  '  In- 
deedr  Antonio,"  continued  Edward,  "  We  lingered  ip  Terrt^ 
«ina  Idiiger  tham  we  should  h^ve  d6ti[^,  ind<il^nf  hopes  that  we 
flhonld  ^ar  of  yov.  Forgetting  that  he  was  shoeless,  knd  in  fact 
almost  without  clothes,  Antonio  kept  close  to  his  young  master 
who  equally  regardless  of  the  shabby  appearance  of  the  youth, 
eontkiued  to  express  tho  utmost  dengfit  at  their  fortunate 
nueeting  a»  they  pnssed  through  the  town  of  Pii^zoli. 

Dr.  Walker  was  nbt  up  when  they  aWV^d  at  the  inn,  hot 
Father  Qeftedict  waivjust  reto^ed'froM'a  neighbouring  con'tent 
and  was  enjoying' hriAsolfttt  tin'  6pen^hiSa^  which  boked 
tewikrdstbetea.-' '*'   •   '    '      ■:    :    •••  .^     ..  "   " 
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He  was  surprised  at  the  appearance  of  JBdward^s  giie;^ ;  Ht 
when  ioformed  of  the  pcurticniars  of  their  acquaintance,  lie  con- 
gratalated  Antonio  upon 'his  good  fortune.  Scarcely  could  Ed- 
ward prerent  the  young  tt^an  from  rushing  into  ^e  Dbctor^s 
room ;  but  he  was  at  length  persuaded  to  await  his  rising,  poc^ 
tot  Wa]ker*s  joy  was  not  less  th  to  that  of  Edward,  at  again  seeing 
the  poor  youth;  and  when  they  ha<^  breakfasted,  AntoiMO  wiu 
llesired  to  teO  how  he  had  escaped  from  the  bandijljti. 

"  For  the  two  or  three  firvt  weeks,  he  said  he  had  been  veOf 
nnhi^py,  fbr  the  thieves  cohfineil  him  in  a  cave  during  the  jgreatcr 
part  otihh  day  and  night,  except  when  the  captain  wanted  hi^ 
personal  attendance.  One  day  his  master  had  desired  he  would 
go  to  such  a  particular  place,  where  he  would  find  two  of  his  men, 
and  tell  them  to  return  with  him  directly,  threatening  at  the  same 
time  to  pursue  him  with  the  utmost  vengeance  if  he  dared  to 
make  any  attempt  to  escape.  I  went,''  continued  Antonio,  **  to 
the  spot,  delivered  my  message,  aiid  rp*'"r^^;J  ^  J  •;'*«  desired. 

myself  to  my-i^  ^^^  f  tost  i^  spirits  and  my  apijetite,  and  con- 
^^JitiXlj  became  thinp^er  <^v«ry  day,  Jlie  ciipM^n,  whp  tr^ied 
pXi  his  prisoners  with  great  hiqmanity»  an4  was  v^  m^y^  re^[>ectsf^ 
^ind  hearted  man^  at  leng^  called  m^  to  him,  and  giving  j^^  nigr 
▼ioliq,  he  bade  me  begone;  ^  But  inark  me,  Af4aiHQ/sai4  ^» 
'  you  are  an  un^ratefulboy^ (  eoi|14  havelove4  yog,  ^^\d  l^f^ 
made  you  myheur;  but  those  £nglis)^frier^dsh{^ye  engr()i^a^  yow 
whole  affections — you  are  at  liberty  to  join  ^w^i  if  t^y  f^^P  9^ 
in  Italy;  if  not,  return  to  ip^.  As  hesaid  ^iai,heg^vemea4fii|al\ 
burse  of  money,  i^i  ^Uh  a  gr^ie^i  hewrt,  and  tevfWl  «ye  J  left 
tf  loi.  I  had  notyhowever,  gope  far,  when  X  was  attacked  by  tw^ 
of  his  soldiers,  as  he  calls  thcoA,  who  bad  overheard  oor  eooveyw 
sation.  They  took  my  little  purse  from  me,  declaring  that  if  I 
returned  to  that  neighbourhood,  they  would  murder  m«.  I  there^ 
fore  begg^  my  way  ^^m  Twraoifia,  ei^o^  when  X  i^Quld  ear© 
something  by  playing  <;ui  my  violin.  1  jintonde*  gqii»g^  Naplea 
to  seek  you,  aiy  doar  master  lilwt  Uost  wy  direct  r0ad»  and  got 
to  PnzaoIL  Ah,  ho^  fortu^atel  if  I  had  gpne  straight  IkaNapiea* 
I  shouia  Jmve  ^«(^  you,  and  $hw  what  voirid  h»ve:bfCO»iB  of 
poor  Antonio  !*'  ;       .  .       •    .    .    .      i 

ITic  Dotilor  exprewkftd  mu^deUght  at^uoli  a  fart«»atfl  90mm 
bination  of  circumstances,  and  biddii^  Antoaio  hold  hwifielf  w 
rtjadifiesa  to  aceon^aay  them  to  Napjles,  desired  he  would  w^th* 
dvik\\\  After  he  was  gone,  the  Doctor  iaifoched  into  mwy  p™»w 
of  the  iB^enuoos  warm-hearted  youth;  declared  his  mt#o1ioii  er 
taking  care  of  him  while  heaved,  and  if  be  proveid  d«senrlligte 
place  him  in  easy  oiTwmMancfts  after  his  d^ath. 

Upon  arriving  at  Naples,  they  fmh  lea^eiof  Fatfw  Benediet, 
and  immediately  began  to  i»ake  afrai|ge»W>t^  for  tlii^r  journoy ; 
for  which  purpose  tbey  first  8trqlle4  do^ru  to  the  3W*vl^  to  flWk^ 
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.enqoiii^fojr  ^  yeM#)  tl^aft  wool<|  ta^  thdfii  lo  JMMf mufiftd  WCKe 
fo  fof$9|iui4e  as  to  liefir  of  one  ths^t  w^ft  to  6^1  tm  ^lb^fMk>mns^^7^ 

Here  they  were  jsunused  with  U3t^iiig  \o  the  f^^Htu^ifmiiivfo 
i^r  thr^c  jqe^,  who  momited  on  ^  higk  sm^t^  read  s^ad  ito  |be 
^m>9|i4^  people  nwond^ul  tale,  1^  of  tJb  mMryeUpiiSy  ctm- 
taini;Qg  tk^  history  of  ft  Vmf^  KimUdo,  wb^  bjr  bi«  dojoiMy 
pfoweff^  8uhd«e4  oM^i^'^  fore^reni  and  witehe»,  Im  shoH  be 
was  the  very  acm^  of  knightb^kod.  On  an^til^  9f^  was  a  ww 
teba^^eheatuig  the  people  for  the  groat  love  he  h^m  llim,  g^iqg 
.  jhem  m«7  ^i^Aiilihle  re^pes  ^aiu^  wjbile  he  edited  U»elr  gmio- 
fniy  hf  M"  •^i^'iKnpley  and  so  ^^^ptrivftd  ^  gain  a  very  good  Imiig. 

4  Ifttie  f^h^  0^  wa^  ^xl  i^pri^visatorff,  ^Q  was  exIempoM- 
rily  ptaising  Naples,  and  the  liberality  of  its  inhabitants*  attd -a 
litUe  l»eyoB4  }uni  was  i^  prji^  e^boprtpg  tim  AHll^laAe  to  reform 
their  (jves,  by  iofnaifdf^g  ^U  tbioir  evl)  vays;  bis  tone  WM  w  tii0 
bfg^ft  degree  ^thorjiita^ye,  aipud  many  a  Ut^mkimg  akmoTf  qiut-  , 
^  the  cifjclfo,  rcMv^Bg  to  lead  ^  beiU«r  life*  None  pais^d  this 
itinerant  monk  without  taking  off  his  hat,  and  when  he  denc^d- 
e4  hif  TTOftniJ?),  4'ro«^d  vjfj^  op^ed   for  him  to  pats  thioagh. 

Th^  e^bark^  ly^eneKt  day  for  Medina,  and  early  the  next 
^^^raing  they  p9ss($drtbe  JUpwiialAO^»  'fhe  Lipariudes»  twelve 
ill  number,  are  a}iof  volpm^e^gii)  1 4#y  prodace  fnu  qoantiiies 
of  alum,  aalphitr,  mtte,  oimoabar,  pawice,  also  raiaina  and  figs  m 
great  perfection.  StromboMf  th^  W»i  jtortbem,  htm  a  volcano 
that  bums  withoat  ceasing. 

"  Stop  up  your  ears,  Edward,''  said  the  Doctor,  *•  and  Antonio 
I  wonld  advise  you,  who  are  90  fond  of  music  to  follow  my  advii^ 
likewise,  for  we  are  approaching  the  coasts  of  Sicily,  where  the 
Syrens  used  to  draw  to  them  all  passengers  by  the  sweetness  of 
their  Toices,  and  then  devour  tbei^  ii^«m  the  wise  Ulysses  would 
have  become  their  prey,iiad  he  not  been  fast  bound  to  the  mast. 
The  danger  he  incurred  as  he  approached  the  Syren  shore,  he 
thus  describes,  at  the  coart  of  Aloinoos — 

*  Sunk  were  at  once  the  winds ;  the  air  above. 
And  waves  below  at  once  for|;ot  to  move ! 
Some  demon  ealm'd  tiie  air,  and  smoothed  the  deep. 
Hush'd  the  load  winds,  and  cfaarmM  the  waves  to  aleep. 

While  to  the  shore  the  rapid  Vessel  flies. 
Our  swift  approach  (he  Svren  quire  descries^ 
Cele»tia)  mnsic  warbles  vom  their  tongue, 
And  thqs  the  sweet  dehiders  tope  the  song : 
Oh  stay,  uh  pride  of  Greece  t  Ulysses  stay  j 
O  ceaise  iStkj  eoorse  and  Ksten  to  our  lay  1 

Bat  I  nefer  yoa  to^the  18tk  book  of  theOd^Mey,  for  tlie-ponclu- 
sUm  of  tills  his  adventure;  which  you  may  t  ead  lo  Antonio,  widle 
I  take  my  afternoon's  nap.^  >  '  1 .  .. 

H^  WM  avfakefiedbvhifpapil,  wliowtshedhimios0^tt)e  beau- 


ttfM  MMe  b<*fbre  lh«tki.  Tiui  coast  of  (^^liibrisi  oh  bn^^lde'  I9 
high  ami  covered  with  tb^  finest  verdure,  that  of  SicilV  !d^,>iit 
beaotiftiHjr  variegiLted.  The  rock  of  Scylht  6n 'tBe'Calibrian 
coast.  Mid  the  celebrated  =  Straits  of  Faro,  which  dfVidff' Sicily 
fttMn  the  pemnsala  of  Italy.  The  weather  was  fortunately  calm, 
and  at  soon  as  the  ship  entered  the  current,  they  w'ere  Vapidly 
Carried  to  Messina.  Antonio,  whose  mind  had  cbnjiiire^  up  ^ 
thousand  horrid  fantasies,  respecting  Scylla  and  Charybdii^,  wHs 
palt  with  fear  as  the  vessel  passed  rapidly  a longl  '  D^njr  tlie 
whole  of  this  dangerous  passa^  be  had  ichaunted^  bis  *ji;fiHn"t^ 
theTii^;  nor  was  At  tttl  be  sprang  on  shore,  that  Up  t^ase^t, 
when  he  fell  en  bis  knee^  kfiA  returned  thauks  fbr  lu^ '  Hr^ser- 
TalieB.     •  ;■.,.,....     ;•      .      •        .     .,.,,--  i...u:-ffr;.i  ' 

**  That  i»ao  example  worthy  bf  imitation,"  said'  the  Jpbctor, 
as  1m  gmsed  on  1^  youth  who,  with  folded  hands,  and  uplifted 
^eS)  Mtftee  couiiteBanoe  glo^ng  with  the  most  heartfelt  dieso- 
tiODv  presented  a  picture  worthy  the  study  of  a  Ouido  or  a  I]ta- 

■phael.     -^   .  •';■■'  '■'•,?" 

Oar  trttv^ers  staid  a,  vcfry  short titoe  at  Messina!,  ^if^ett-  they 
had  viewed  the  quay,  which  isettrenkelybeai]tifnl,'beTng'G[aiH  in 
the  iilnn  of  a  orescent^  and  «urrou«ided  by  litagnffio^)^  strti^^^tufes 

:  four  stories  bigh,  and  exactly  antform  for  the  spaeeoflrfif  Italian 
mie. .  The  walk  here  is  oife  hundred  (bet  wide,  tind  ittkf  be  pro> 
nouBoed  o»e  of  the  finest  HI  the  Woild. 
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Having  heard  that  it  was  necessary  to  h^ve  guards  la  oi^er  to 
traverse  the  country  betweei^J^essina  and  Syracuse,  our  travel- 
lers preferred,  another  aquatic  excursioii, .  and  accordingly  em- 
barking for  ^he  latter  i^ace  with  a, gentle  breeze,  they  had  a  fine 
view  of  the  adjoiningjcoast. 

^  See,"  said  the  D9ctor^  ^^  you  have  not  once  observed  Mount 
Etna,  which  is  in,  the  form  of  a  frustrum  or  cone,  and  covers^ 
space  of  63  miles  in  circumference.    The  lower  regions  have  a 
fertile  surface,  and  are  adorned  with  grapes  and  forests;  the  top 
is  covered  with  snow,  excep^thc  prater,  from  which  sn^ql^e,  often 
mingled  with  flafbe,  is  continually  ascending,  and  at  \9tervals, 
eruptions  of  fiery  matter  roll  desolation  over  the  villages  and 
.^tiesjnits  vicinity.  The  whole  mouatain^dnd  the  neighbouring 
oiregJo^iSt  apjreaf  !to  have,  been  fomied  of  the  acoumuiating  sub- 
stances that  have  been  ejected.  In  1787»  there  had  beendS  erupti- 
^'Ons:  tbei^ff8fl(»^oneiliia9»wefeVy  fkr  the  most  terrlbkuTbat 
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t»rf  Mxkgt  was  accompanied' with  a 'p^oiti'  awful  eiirttiqnake  » 
^ttrin^  four  fninatcs  the  earth^hook,  oii^  fotifth  of  Syracuse  was 
destroyed ;  Catania  aAnibilated ;  tidily  ^teVj  citt  ttn'ttic  eastelror 
i^oasts  of  Sicily  lay  in  miiis,  and  ea,000 people  petisfced! 

**  Sec  Where  it  lifts  its  majestic  hcadtowcring  above  the  clonds, 
and  there  stands  all  that  remains  ttf  Syracuse,  tM  ancient  capi- 
tal of  Sicily.  This  city  was  originally  fptrtided  hy  a  colony  from 
•Corinth ;  its  walls  were  formerly  22  ihileis  in  circumference :  but 
the  earthquake  of  169«  proved  sb'fitfti,  Iha^  the  present  circuit 
Is  only  about  two  miliej^  You  kfibw  ATchimedes,  the  great  ma- 
thematician, was  bomliere;  AmaA"6f  admirable  sagacity,  who 
kid  the  foundation  of  almost  lill  those  iliVentioris,  which  later 
ages  glory  in  having  perfected.  You  have  ft^ard,  Edward,  how 
he  disccTcred  the  quantity  0f  idlv^r  that  wfts  mi)ced  along  with 
tiie  gold  in  tlie  crown  of  king  Hidro?*^  .  » 
«*  No,  Sir.'' 

^  Well,  then,  listen  aHoiititely,  and  I  wffl  explain  this  curious 
discovery  to  you. 

**  Ha'^ring  reasoned  upon  lliat  pHhei|^le,  that  all  Ix^dies  im- 
mersed in  water,  lose  just  so  mnchxif  their  weight,  as  a  quantity 
of  water  equal  to  them  iii  bulk,  WeigliS — for  example,  a  pound  of 
tin,  because  it  is  lighter  than  gold,  would  bb  also  larger  in  bulk ; 
^erefore  it  would  necessarily  displace  a  greater  body  of  water 
than  gold,  the  water  thus  displaced  by  the  ti|i,'ullo\ving  that  these 
metais  ci^uVd  float,  would  of  course  be'more  in  quantity  than  that 
displaced  by  a  pound  of  gold,  and  wotild,  therefore,  weigh  more. 
Do  you*  understand  this  r  .  •    «  :• 

Edward.—"  Perfectly."  •       i 

Dr.  Walker.—**  Hence  Archinftf^ei^  'drew  the  conclusion, 
that  gold  being  more  compact  than  silver,  it  mustlos^  less  weij^t 
In  water,  and  that  a  mixed  mass  of  both,  mii^t  lose  in  proportion 
to  the  quantities  mingled.  Weighing,  therefore,  t&e  crown  in 
water  and  in  air,  and  two  masses,  the  one  of  gold,  the  other  of 
ailver,  equal  in  weight  to  the  croWn ;  he  thence  determined  what 
each  lost  of  tlieir  weight,  and  so  resolved  the  problem. 

**  This  wonderful  man  defended  the  city  of  Syracuse,  by  op- 
posing to  the  efforts  of  the  Roman  general,  the  numerous  re- 
sources he  found  in  his  creative  genius.  By  meaiis  Of  many  dif- 
ferent machines,  all  of  his  own  construction,  n^  rendered  Syracuse 
fnaocessible  to  the  enemy.  Sometimes  he  hurled  up  on  them 
onortiious  stones,  sometimes  iN^hts  of  arrows  *  even  their  ships 
could  not  escape  his  ingenious  vigilance ;  for  when  they  attempted 
to  approach  the  fort,  he  seized  them  by  the  prows  with  grapples 
of  iron,  which  he  let  down  upon  them  from  the  wafts,  and  shoc^ 
them  to  pieces,  or  plunged  them  in  the  deep. 

**  You  have  heard  of  the  wonderful  galley  he  built  for  Hiero, 
l^ST  of  Syracuse,  which  was  looked  upOn  as  One  of  the  wonders 
of  the  world.  This  galley  had  twenty  benches  of  oars ;  tbree  large 
apartments*  and  allthecouvenleDeesofalarg^palace.  .Theflo4»r 
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of  the  ludiile  -duunber  was  ialaicU  4Qd  ^q^e9eq|e4  in  wmom 
colours  toe  Mtorim  ia  HomerV  tliad*  Ijii  thu  ^lyptperwo^t  »p^it- 
jnent,  there  WM  a  spaciow  gymnaauno,  or  pUt^  ctt  exor^Mt,  ao^ 
walks  wkh  gandens  and  plants  of  $m  kinds4isposed  in  most  he»j»- 
tafol  order.  Pipes  maile,  sooie  of  hardened  clay,  and  o&ifin  of 
lead,  coDYeyed  water  ail  aroaad  to  refresh  them.  But  ihe  apwfit* 
jment  of  Vei^nj*,  wm  the  finest  of  ail ;  .tha  ^oor  .was  iiUaid  viiUk 
agates  and  other  pirecious  atones;  tb^  walls  w«re  fOf^y^r^a^ 
wood,  the  windows  were  adorned  with  i¥j^,<p9JB^iigs  and  somJI 
statues.  In  thia  chamber  ^as  ,a  library  and  a  hath  nith  gtse^it 
coppers,  and  a  bathing  vessel  made  of  wveMngle^one  of  ^^iMaoni^^ 
coioaisi,  and  contaiA^ng  two  hundred  w^  fi^'ty  ^ifoartit :  It  wjip 
supplied  witii  water  from  a  great  jr^servohr  at  the  hpad  .of  ih^ 
gsilcy,  which  held  a  hoodred  Ibpusmid  <|i)M:ts.  This  vessel  >wa^ 
adorned  on  all  sides  with  Saac  paintings,  .and  h^  eight  towers  of 
eqaal  dimensions,  two  at  the  bead,  two  at  the  stem,  and  four  in 
the  middle.  Round  ^tese  tp«^r9wep^parapet8,frpra  whence  could 
be  flung  immense  stones  agunst  the  enemy.  KarJi  to^<er  Wfts 
constantly  guarded  b}(,fi»nr  jyoui^  men  pmv^pMely  armed,  and 
two  archers.  An  efigihe  was  fanned.  tQ  the  side,^  which  ;lJire«r 
a  stone  of  three  bundled  H-eight,  and  an  arjr#wK)C  leighteen  leet 
the  distance  of  aoiiundre^  and  tw^nty-0ve  ieeV 

Bdwaro. — "  What  ^  magnificent  vesjjel  I** 

Antonio  asked  if  they  should  see  it. 

''  Oh  no,  replied  Pocter  W,aiker»  mnn^  hundred  yeai»  hai^ 
elapsod  since  this  vessel  was  constructed ;  a^d^ven  tf  it  were  in 
existence,  we  must  go  to  Egypt  to  gratify  pur  cuDiosil^;  fpr  UjysiO' 
sent  ft  as  a  present  to  Ptolemy  king  of  Egypt.  Wl^t  'fi^r  is 
that?'*  eoqwed  the  Doctor  of  .one  of  Xhe  mariners. 

He  was  told  it  waa  the  wer  £iior(&tta,  and  4k9i  the  ruMie  iNMir 
it  were  those  of  M^rgantio,  near  the  imof^  of  that  lyver,,  <Q<mAi- 
nued  his  incformpr,  laijge  quantities  of  amber  4^re  foon4>^hi«fc  ^m 
carefully  collected  by  the  peasants,  find  ^oanried  to  Qfftitii^y  wiw^e 
•  it  is  maQu&ctured  into  b«Ads,4!^ossea«  iMpd  so  forth.  V^hat  i»  fine 
city  of  Augusta  yon  ^ee  so  w^fqrttf  ed,  Wfyi  lUat  ffy  ftomit  is 
little  jHy bla,  so iamous^ ^A^  n«»ey-.  ,See,"^iGontinnftd  he,  *'  look 
^  tho3e  turtles  whirit  are  M^p^ou  the  sur^Koe  of  *^p  waiter^  jf 
HK^  attempt  to  touch  ^em,^hey  wiJlM-ou^tofs^s^  in  a  monMn^ 
.S}'ra9u^e  was  anci^tLy  oompo^  of  fiuir  ciUes.  OrHsH^t,  Tyriht. 
.^chii^dinai  t^d  Neapolis;  iMi^f<]!rm«r^one4}emiain8;  thesit^#f 
,  Xht  other  thsee  is  npw  cohered ^widh^pAoyarda,  Qi?ch9iEd»>.and(eQKn 

,  Our  tra\:eller5  Visited  the.ai9phithieat^,  the  thea|p^4he.«M(>^ 
:)eombs,  the  Latomife,  and  .the  famous  e^nofDionysius. 

**  The  ear  of  Dionysius4sa  hMseeav^rpp^-cut  o.^iifrf'the^mk 
4a  r^e  ^ttjck  joi  the  human  <HKAn  4)f  hemriqg^    Jts  pn^rpeo^eular 

tolght/is  about  eighty  leet,  and  its  len^h  is  »^\^^  t^^^^o 
undrodjand  M^,  "Ws  m»gnifiqQi4,  if^nioMs,  f et  ^nmel  €»y«Ka 
wi^i,ff>,CQiiatruct^y  rthat the ^CMHd ft,oni !»*!y  pil^  ^f  MPf^-OOl- 
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lected  into  one  focus,  called  thetympanam.  Exactly  opposite  to 
this  the  tyrant  had  a  fonall  aperture,  which  communicated  witii 
an  apartment  where  he  used  to  conceal  himself,  and  where  he 
could  distinctly  hftKr,  it  is  s^id,  t¥ery  word  that  was  uttered  in 
the  cavern  below." 

"  What  a  cruel,  cowardly  contrivance  f*  said  Edward,  as  they 
quitted  this  frightful  abode. 

**  But^jfbatwillywthijricofDionyfkw,''  rrj^med  te  Doctor, 
'*  when  I  ten  you  that  this  curious  cavern  was  no  sooner  com- 
pleted,  tlian  the  tyrant  put  all  the  woriunen  to  death  wl^om  Be  had 
employed  in  its  construction,  and  then  immediately  peopled  it 
with  those  whom  he  suspected  of  beii^  h^s  enemies.*' 

*'  What  a  monster !"  exclaimed  Edward  and  Antonio  at  the 
same  moment. 

The  Latomie  now  forms  a  luxuriant  garden,  in  which  oranges, 
lemons,  bergamots,  pomegranates,  olives  and  i^gs  grow  to  a  very 
J^ge  fi^*  Most  of  it  is  one  i^ndred  feet  below  the  9urfact  of 
tk^  4^wr%  and  is  one  of  ^f»  most  ro»aatic  spots  tb^t  oioi  he 
imagineit 

Ib  this  garden  t)^e  mre  several  recesses,  ifi  one  of  wbi«h  a  Ca^ 

{Husbinfrw  has  tak;eip;  jqp  his  residence ;  he  was  discover  ml  by  Aih 

twiioy  whose  gUncing^yo  had  caughtsight  of  the  cmci^x,  to  which 

1^  eag«rl^  advanced,  when  the  fotber  advanced  from  his  grot, 

and  Mirpnsed  the  youth  by  his  unexpected  appearanoe^    Not  fti 

fropi  Hiis  spot  they  were  shewn  the  Arethuea,  and  at  a  little  dl»« 

tftQC^  from  this  stream  is>  large  spring  of  fresh  wat^  that  boite 

up  JM  the  sea,  called  Occhi  di  Silica,  or  Aiphens. 

*♦  You  know  the  story,  Edward,  tell  it  to  Antonjb/' 

SowARO.*^''  Arethusa  wiw  the  daughter  of  :^eKa8  und  Dwis, 

-wk^  iyincT  fro'A  the  pursuit  of  Alphausywho  was  in  love  with  h#r» 

3^  was  idk%nf  fid  i^^  a  fountain,  and  according  to  the  poet^,  thia 

foantain  or  nver,  wliich  runs  under  ground,  ne^r  Olympia  ia 

Qmw^f  <iftor  traversing  hetween  Qveor  six  hundred  n^ues  under 

ik»  ^a,  f i^s  in  this  pla«?e.    Alphcu^  too  wm  t^raed  is^  a  riv^r, 

aftd  th9t  fountaiii  ciUl^  QceM  dp  2}ihca,  9^4  9om«»tipne8  by  hi« 

9awe,  h  also  supposed  to  have  m^e  the  sau^elong  aad  wo9d^<^ 

All  joqrne^^    Virgii,  in  his  tenth  eclpgue,  thus  ^o^qphijief  thii 

poetic  sprittg-^ 

*  Thy  sacred  succour,  Arethusa  bring 

To  crown  my  labours,  tte  the  last  I  smf^ 

'  So  may  thy  silver  streams  beneath  the  ude, 

Unmix'd  with  briny  seas  securely  glide.'  ^ 

"  Vastly  well,  EdwJird,"  sMd  the  Poctor  :'« remei^ber  ^Iw^y^ 

Antonio,  to  ask  your  youn«?  n^aster  whettier  what  he  tells  you  is 

\x%9Ji^    You  understand  that  the  whole  of  this  story  is  a  fW)le.*' 

^  Sj,  %iisaox!'  replied  the  yputh,  **  Mke  the  stpry  of  |Un^do  <ui 
tii^  b^a<*  at  Naples." 

(  X  6 
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CHAPTER  XVIIL 
MEDITERRANEAN  ISLANDS. 
SECTION  I. 

MALTA— TH£   NAUTILUS. 

1  SEi  DOtiring  to  detain  us  here/'  said  the  Doctor,  as  thdy  re- 
tnnied  home,  ^^  so  the  first  yessel  which  sails  for  Malta,  we  wMI 
payour  respects  to  that  celebrated  and  eminent-island^'' 

The  next  day  they  again  embarked  on  board  a  Maltese  vessel, 
and  after  a  most  delightful  sail,  the^  anchored  in  the  port  of  Va* 
letta;  the  whole  island  of  Malta  is  ricbly  cultivated,  and  our  tra- 
▼eD^v,  who  had  been  Very  ill  accommodated  at  Syracuse,  were 
4lelighted  at  finding  themselves  comfortably  settled  in  an  exoel- 
leiit  inn.  They  staid  some  time  in  the  island,  visiting  its  nu- 
■leroos  villages,  wlttch,  though  small,  are  all  adorned  with  a 
magnificent  church.  St.  Valetta,  the  capital  of  Malta^  is  really  a 
^e  city,  for  the  streets  are  spacions,  and  the  houses  arel>ailt  of 
white  stone.  The  island  itself  consists  of  three  peninsidas,  which 
are  separated  from  each  other  by  channels  capable  of  receiving 
large  fieets.  It  produces  large  quantities  of  lemons,  eotton  trees 
and  vines.    Grain  is  imported  from  Sicily. 

After  the  taking  of  Rhodes  by  the  Turks,  the  emperor  Charles 
V.  gave  this  island  to  the  Grand  Master  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem, 
It  was  attacked  by  the  Turks  in  1566,  who  were  obliged  to  aban* 
don  the  enterprise,  with  Aeloss  of  30,000  men.  The  Kuigbts  of 
Malta  formerly  consisted  of  eight  n'ations,  but  the  English,  since 
the  reformation,  havje  ceased  to  form  one  of  them.  They  are  obliged 
to  suppress  all  pihites,  and  be  at  peqietual  war  with  theTur4s  and 
Mahometans ;  tiiey  are  inadequate  to  the  ^tsi,  and  the  second  b  un- 
becoming a  society  of  Christians.  This  is  supposed  by  some  to  be 
the  island  where  the  apostle  Paul  was  wredced,  though  others 
say  it  was  one  now  called  Melede,  belonging  to  Ragusa  in  the 
Adriatic.  The  inhabitants,  however,  shew  near  Melita  a  small 
church  dedicated  to  St  Paul ;  and  near  it  a  statue  of  the  saint 
liith  a  viper  in  his  hand,  supposed  to  be  placed  on  the  very  apot 
where  he  shook  the  venomous  ^iiimal  from  his  hand.  The  Mal- 
tese believe  the  island  was  freed  by  his  power  frote  k!l  noxious 
animals ;  very  true  it  is  that  none  will  hve  in  this  island.    Th^ 


li64ttttMftltiii8.Tei7  great;  tiie.skj,  as  in  toljr,  iM$amMm» 
perfectly  doodlMs  for  a  Jcngth  of  time  tacether,  and  the  ataiM- 
Mbere  is  so  elear,  that  Mount  £tna,  tbough  two  Imndred  miles 
distant,  is  plainly  to  be  distingnished  from  tke  middle  of  the 
island.  Our  travellers' were  surprised  at  seeing  several  Tnriks 
walking  about,  and  more  so  when  they  were  infonned  these  bmb 
liad  amosque  in  the'Ca|[>itaL 

An  Englisb  vessel,  bound  for  the  ropoblio  of  the  Seven  lales, 
having  been  driven  into  Valetta  by.  a  strong  gale  of  wind,  Dr« 
Walker  gladly  embraced  this  opporiaaitjS  .of  being  conw^ed  tid- 
ther  as  it  wbuld  be  easy  to  get  on  terra  firma  inOreece,  when 
they  were  so  near.  There  were  two  or  three  Venetian  veiMds 
that  were  ready  to  sail ;  but  our  travellers  had  no  wish  tonMOt 
with  a  Turkish  galleon,  nor  had  they  any  desire  at  present  of 
irisillng  Tunis,  Algiers,  or  Feas,  particularly  in  company  withai^y 
of  the  natlvesof  those  places,  who  might  perhaps  be  upon  the 
look  out  for  suoh  visitors  as  the  Doctor,  his  pupil  and  servant. 
An  Eng^islr  vessel,  therefore  secured  them  from  all  such  lears, 
and  they  joyfully  embarked.  *",  : 

While  they  stood  watching  the  gentle  motion  of  the  wares, 
^ward  pointed  to  a  nautilus^  which  floating  on  the  smooth  aea, 
its  sail  extended,  and  its  oars  at  work,  wound  its  easy  way,  €& 
rooting  its  course  by  means  of  its  rudder  (the  tail)*  it  passed 
gently  on,  but  when  one  of  the  sailors,  who  espied  it,  tlnrew 
something  into  the  vi^ater  towards  it,  the  sudden  splashinsoj^the 
water  alarmed  it,  in  an  instant  the  sail  was  taken  down,  iSeoais 
drawn  in,  and  the  little  terdfied.  animal  sunk  to  the  bottom  of 
the  sea.  .      . 

^  Poor  llltUe  thing,"  said  Antonio,  ''  I  am  sorry  the  siier 
Mghtened  iV 

t  A  favourable  breeze  soon  brought  them  bi  the  fertile  island  of 
Corfu,  to  which  the  vessel  was  bound.  Upon  landing,  they  were 
dMumed  with  the  beauty  of  the  scenery,  which  displayed  a  profti* 
rion  of  nature's  choicest  fruitsandJowers. 

«'  You  know,''  oonttnncd  the  Doctor,  *'  that  the  anoknt  namM 
of  this  island  were  Scheria,  Phoecia,  Gorcyra  and  Drepaao^ 
C«irfu,  with  Cephalonia,  Zante,  Ceiigo,  Lucidia,  and  others,  at 
present  eaioy  an  independent  government,  under  the  protection 
of  Great  Britain." 


SECTION  II. 


PAR6A,   ZAISTB. 

Thbt  Staid  but  a  short  time  at  Corfh,  and  proceeded  eagerif 
to  cro«s  tWsttiaU  seii^bieh  sepanitet  thms  from  the  inlerestinf 
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ririagftroi  tbesea.  One  of  tbeir  paMEJAgefi^  beiog  of  tbis  |ita««, 
Im  took  tfMm  to  Ms  gardea,  and  fl^e  tbttn  «o«ie  jB0iiiafik9iilr  ^^^ 
4in»i$M*  YtafOL  liM  been  «ttiu>bed  ^  tbo  Imiwi  iali«Hh  diinii|> 
1Mrvl«iMk«te,  aadM  present  feraM  jMurtof  the  M|j|ii«MiiarM- 
poblic  The  iiibabitaats  are  Greeks,  and  havfl  been  j^Uo'tatr^MSt 
ba^  lhoo|>eo'fim>e'andt«tiiofaerotiA«iNnui|r  af  Ali^libe  Paoba  of 
JoannhMK  who  has  for  several  jFaan  endeavoured  to  lUHagik  thi» 
jiuwftMrt  post  to  hia  idooMahMif, 

•P»gk  never  belonged  to  tbe  Torka.  The  Pargiotas  h^m  emfer  * 
diaifag^aiahed  ^ematlvtaby  ttw'tr  vittaes  an^  lodiistfy^  Thajr 
eoMvated  their  fintkra  aoilap  to  the  vei^^ay  that  tore  Iheni  fbom 
Ms  bosoM ;  and  the  thrilliDg  icene  th^m  exMbited  will  live  in  #ie 
bhitario  page,  whMetkne  Shalt  last  Itfvjasapar^l^l  with  itheoe 
«gihibMed  iS  NmnaaUla  and  Sagantma  eal  jr«  for  the  destructioa  of 
Carthage,  mi4  the  baaishmeHt  of  its  inhabitaata,  did  not  eKhihii 
ao-€Ool,  aa  detennined,  aa  seitVposeeilng,  so  Awfid  a.  resolution,  as 
that  evinced  bjr  the  Pargiote^,  and  j^  if  hich  the  fojllowing  is  a 
MthAil  aoca«nt» ' 

Bf  Sir  Tfaonaa  Maitland's  orders,  the  ^officer  tommaii^ng  the 
Bridie  garrfMHi  at  Parga,aiade  known  to  the  inhabitanta,  that 
la  aaqfonnitjr  to  arvaugemeats  wkh  Afi  Pacha,  a  Turkish  fiMiea 
waa  to  enter  their  territory  witl^ut  deiay,  but  thai  the  English 
tiooM  woold  renain  for  their  pruteetion  along  with  ^  Tark% 
antiJ  they  were  able  to  arrange  4d  I  their  affairs,  and  oomplete  the 
emigralion.  On  reoeiviag  this  iatimatioa,  winch  was  eonfiiiaed 
by  the  approach  of  an  Ottoman  force,  the  Pargiotes,  having 
held  a  eoosottatioa,  sent't^uitem  tliecoriiinandaQt,  fbaA  as  soch 
was  the  determination  of  the  British  government,  thejTibad  nai^ 
idmo^uAy  resolved^  that  should  nae  single  itssk  eater  their  terri- 
tory befe«e  nil  ol  them  should  have  had  a  fair  opporUwity  of  ktwv* 
ing  it,  they  wonid  pot  te  death  all  their  wives  and  ebildren,  fund 
afterwards  defend  themselves  against  aay  foree^T«rkishorChr«K' 
tfaa,  that  shonld  violate  the  piedge  mada  to  thanir  «iMi  ik»t  they 
wwtfid  ight  natil  only  one  shooid  sorvive  fo  it^  the  stoi^.  The 
Bngitsheommandant,  per^ving  by  their  paepttn^ona,  thaittya 
iieaolii4ion  was  irrevocable,  iaataAtly  dispsiched  information  to  Sir 
Thomas  MaitJand,  at  Corliiy  who  sent  General  iBtr  Frederic^ 
Adam  to  expostulate  with  them,  lliat  officer,  on  bis  arrival  at 
Parga,  observed  a  large  Jfciil  Ifafi  Mhlic  square,  where  the  in- 
habitants bad  lieaped  together  the  bones  of  their  ancestors,  col- 
lected/rom  the  churches  and  cemeteries !  All  the  male  population 
stood  armed  at  the  doors  of  their  respective  dwellings;  the  wo- 
men and  children  were  witbin,  awaiting  their  fate :  a  gloomy  and 
awful  sHen  ;e  prevailed.  A  few  of,  the  primates,  with  the  Proto- 
papa  at  their  head,  received  Geberaf  Adam  on  his  landing,  and 
wared  him,  tiwtjhe  roeditrtted  #aori^Q^  WQ^d  .bf  jwipo^fly 
vi^oMad,  md^«s  he  e^^dd  »<9p4b0  f^txm^  of.  *^  Tjpk^  w|ii> 
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hM'  Already^^MniTeA  near  the  froii4ler»:  and  sflbolmNy  ip/KotJeei 
thetr  emfbaikatiott  aiid  ^de^artiire.  f  (Mrtunately,  Sir  FfiederMc 
Adam  f<Min4  means  to  prevail  on  the  Ottoman  coHunaiidaiit  to 
halt  wikk  Ms  foroe.  The  <Ma89e«r  tfrigate,  Capiaui  Maitland^ 
^itiii  had  beieB  sent  frooi  Corfa.  hunagfskmedy  the  emfoailuitioa 
eommenoed,  and  att  tbe  Pargtiotes  prooeededv  iinder  4i^  inro- 
ieetioiiyto  Coorfu;  The  Iteks,  on  theit  pntrance,  fouiid  :Pargfa>a 
desert ;  and  the  only  idgnai  that  marked  tlieirreceptfoa,  'Was  li» 
amoke  of  the  fcneral  jpyre,  in  which  its  late  iababi^nts  i^ad  co»» 
tfottied  the  bones  of  their  forefiUlwrs*  The  iiutbttanatoieini. 
infants  a»)S  now  principally  at  Corfip,  waitkig,  iaa  faouaeloss  )waii- 
derem,  the d^etrihutioa of  tihe toiserahie  pittane)^ ot44\;  per  head^ 
obtained  for  them  by  their  protectors*  - 

"  There  is  a  land,  of  ev'ry  land  the  pride,  ^ 
Beloved  by  heaven  o'er  all  tlie  world  beside ; 

Will  J  e  l*nt^htiH'??un!^  <1i4|ieMM!  sertMttjr  light,  '    '         ' 

A.u<l  milder  oiouns  cmparadisc  tlic  ni^bt :  '    ' 

A  land  of  beauty,  virtut^  valour,  tnith,  •  '  ' 

'li  m  It— in  1 0  r'd  age ,  A  n  d  Uy  v  e— e  x  a  Itcd  j  ou  1  h :  '  "     * 

*nie  wanUtriu^  marmer,  who.^e  eye  explores 

ITie  u  calthtcat  j&los,  tiie  most  citchaijting  ^hore^ 

Views  not  a  realm  so  txouutifiil  and  fair, 

Kor  br4;^iithes  the  s^pinl  of  a  purer  mr  ; 

In  every  clime  the  inagaet  of  his  soulj 

Toueh'd  by  reraembraiice^  trembles  to  lb  at  pole  r 

For  m  this  land  of  heaven's  pceiilinr  grace,  '  '  ' 

The  beritage  of  nature's  noblest  rapp. 

There  is  a  spot  of  earth  Supremely  blest,  '  j ' 

A  dearer  sweeter  spot  than  all  the  rest." 

<*  Whore  shall  %h^Jt  hnd,  that  spot  oSeaKth  h^  Ami^d  ^ 
Arit  thon  a  man  tr-^  j^atriot  ?--Jook  a]:)9Uii4 1 
O  thou  ahalt  fin^,  bowe'er  thj  lootsteps  ro»iq, 
That  land^Ay  co.iintiry^  and  tl)M  spo^  |%\hPine  *V' 

IParga  is  carioasly  built,  and  stands  on  so  ateep  a  roek^  Chat 
most  of  the  houses  are  seen  rising  one  aboife  anotlier*  The 
streets  are  narrow  and  dirty.  It  caatains  hot  onechurah.  ne 
4bii  is  in  bad  order,  but  might  be  made  a  place  iof-sooie  strength 
and  importance.  The  Par^ioles  aie  a  MmaricaUe  handaMe 
people.  A  small  stream,  about  fiye  feet  Woad,  enters  the  fPOft 
of  Parga;  the  monntains  from  wbi<A  it  mns  have  a  bold  imd 
aava^  aspect,  and  contain  scenes  of  a  ^d  and  gloomy  •cha- 
racter, thongb  their  hase  is  asottleil  with  Tor^kive  and  ouHiva- 
tfon,  cottages,  ▼ineyards,  and  orange  groves,  which,  with  4h^ 
^f4ew  of  the  town  and  its  rock4>e9pangled  b^,  fom  a  beantifil 
-and  cntious  picture..  The  sea  whieh  waafaiea  this  coast  |s  the 
;rhe9protian  gulpb.   *  The  Pargiotes  did  not  flAone  eiil(^?afte 
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4ii«ct  ttMft  AmMml  tbem  ihe  raeuu  of  sabtbt^nc^  tfaetr  feiftiie 
larritory.piodacoi  froHi  of  all  sorts,  mhHk  wbich  All  £pirf»it 
MMliodt-aad  thm  oitma^ibiiBd  tbdr  way  even  to  flassia.' 

llaviag  Mtisfied  tlieir  oariosity  in  viewing  thb  rocky  iniaalated 
oityy  tbey  again  embaHbed,  ^and  keeping  elose  ia.tlK>re,  they  ha4 
m  oMportanity  of  liewing  tbe  aiyoining  coast.  ^  Th&e/'  said 
Dr.  Walker,  ^  are  the  pbnAs  of  Actinm,  wlier^  Brutus  and  An- 
tony were  defeated  by  Caeiar ;  and  we  shall  not  be  long  ere  we 
-aae  a  spot  equally  finnoiis  ia  modern  times,  by  tbe  defeat  of  the 
IMusli  ieety  ander  the  ^Mnmand  of  HaU,  by  Dqp^  Joba  of. 
Aostiia,  itt  tha  leign of Plulifi  ll/oCSpain.  In  thisengageiBfent' 
Certantea  kisi  akand.  By  the  bye,  Bdward,  in  some  of  our  so- 
litary peregrinations,  I  will  relate  to  ^on  the  particulais  of  bis 
life ;  they  are  most  interesting,  but  in  our  present  immediate 
journey  we  shall  have  too  many  subjects  bearing  that  title  to 
permit  nsto  ponder  upon  Don  Miguel  de  Cervantes.  There  is 
rocky  Ithaca,  so  long  regretted  and  so  dearly  loved  by  vnse 
Ulysses  f  and,  continued  the  doctor,  as  they  doubled  a  small 
cape,  ^  there  stands  Lepanto,"  built  as  you  see,  on  a  rock  in  the 
shape  of  asogar  loaf,  on  th^  top  of  which  stands  a  castle.^ 

The  harlH>ur  of  Lepanto  is  small,  and  the  entrance  sq  narrow 
tiiatitean  be  shot  up  with  a  chain.  The  country  which  sur- 
rounds itproduces  com,  wine,  oil,  rice,  Turkey-leather  and  to- 
bacco. They  staid  here  but  one  night.  Having  heard  a  vessel 
was  to  sail  for  Zant  the  ne^t  morning,  they  resolved  on  profiting 
by  so  fevonrable  ah  opportuniQr  of  immediately  contiouiug  thdr 
joomey. 

Zanteis  a  beanijful  tittle  island  about  twelve  miles  long  and  six 
bixMui;  here  oar  travellers  were  regaled  with  delicious  fruits  of 
various  kinds,  amongst  which  peaches,  weighing  eight  or  ten 
onnces,  were  conspicuous.  Having  strolled  on  the  beach,  they 
saw  an  old  Greek  fisherman  prepaiing  his  little  boat  for  bis  de- 
parture ;  for  a  trifle  he  allowed  them  to  accompany  him,  and 
they  were  amused  vrilh  his  proceedings.  Having  rowed  out  to 
«  sufficient  distance,  be  poured  oil  upon  the  water,  which  calm- 
ing the  surface  of  the  waves,  he. could ^nore  distinctly  see  the 
fidi  below  him,  which  b^e  very  dexterously  speared. 

The  poor  animals  were  soon -dead;  and  they  returned  to 
ihose  with  almost  as  many  as  their  boat  would  hold.  The  fish- 
erman told  themf  that  if  they  would  accompany  him  the  next 
day,  he  would  shew  them  the  most  usual  mode  of  fishing  off  the 
coast  of  JSlis ;  tbey  very  willingly  accompanied  him,  and  after 
they  had  got  to  some  distance  from  the  land,  he  threw  into  the 
water  the  rootof  tithymal,  which  intoxicates  the  fish  ;  and  they 
soon  begin  to  float  on  the  surface  of  Uie  water,  when  they  are 
easily  eauglit  i^ith  the  hand ;  but  the  fiph  caught  in  this  way  socm 
heeom&potiad^   * 

*  The  fisherman  also  choiH[>ed  some  of  the  tree  euphrobiay  and 
pushed  it  under  the  stones  and  into  the  caves  along  tbe  sea 
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&hbre:haTing,  previously  smoothed  the  water  with  oil,  the  octo- 
podia  and  several  rocK  fi-^h  soon  emerged,  and  rose  to  the  top  in 
a  state  of  intoxication.  As  they  returned  home,  they  once  felt  a 
Jldngtilar  movement  in  their  little  hoat,  as  if  it  had  heen  struck  bj 
'ii  large  stick.  The  sensation  caused  a  few  moments  silence 
which  was  first  broken  by  the  Greek,  who  said  it  proceeded  from 
an  eartbqnake.  ^*  Theyj  are/'  continued  he^  "  very  common  in 
Zainte ;  and  if  yoii  will  please  to  observe,  Sir,  th^  trees  on  the 
island  are  considerably  agita,ted ;  and  now,"  continued  the  man> 
shuddering  as  he  pointed,  **  those  houses  totter.^'  This  intelli- 
gence was  bqt  little  pleasing  to  our  travellers,  and  by  the  pro- 
"miae  of  k  reward^  they  induced  the  man  to  stand'out  again  from 
land.'  After  an  hoiir  or  two  had  >lapsed,  he  assured  them  the 
danger  most  be  long  gone  by,  and  accordingly  begged  he  might 
tow  them  back  to  Zante.  The  damage  done  was  very  trifling  ; 
indeed  the  houses  are  built  low  on  account  of  the  earthquakes, 
fbr  scarcely  a  year  passes  without  one.  They  however  embarkea 
thS6  next  day  for  Pyrgo,  on  the  opposite  coast,  after  having  hired 
;il  Greek  servant,  who  understood  a  little  Italian,  recommended 
to*  them  by  the  English  consul  residing  at  this  place.  * 

'  tJpon  landing  tliey  pto6eeded  for  some  distance  along  the 
beadh,  which  Vas. thickly  scalteted  with  a  variety  of  shells. 
*After  haying  prosecuted  their  walk  for  about  an  hour,  they  were 
'Ibrried  over  a  snvalt  stream  fringed  with  agnns  castas,  into  a 
gatden  blooming  ^th  vernal  swfeets.    Here  they  were  hospi- 
tably entertained  in  a  convfent  of  Greek  monks,  who,  although 
deprived  tli^ijoMdvesef  ail  .Die  goojd  things  of  this  wcrM,  provide 
th^infor  thWliuVeUm  iHio.mayvisitthe  if  monasteries.   '*The 
Hilesbf  these  monks,  which  are  those  df  St.  Basil,"  said  the  doe- 
-  tpr,  when  the  monks  were  r0tired  to  celebrate  vespers,  **  afe 
very  rigid,  for  they  W^ar  sackcloth ;  they  sleep  Without  sheets, 
upon  straw;  they  eat  no  fiesh ;  they  fa^t  often,  and  till  the  ground 
with  tbei|- own  han<ls.^       ""        .     ; 


SECTION   III. 

THE   MOREA. 


From  the  convent  f1iey  proceoded  over  a  country  preseniing^ 
>at  the  same  time  Uixuriaiit  valleys  and  lofty  mountains.  The 
'lower  part  of  flic  Arcmllan  niauii tains  are  covered  with  oaks^ 
which  produced  the  true  mi^lctof;  of  the  ancients,  called  loran- 
thus  europteiis,  und  from  whkh  great  quantities  of  bird-lime  it 
jtnade.  The  hoarxe  !(creain^  of  the  jtiy  repeatedly. assailed  their 
.  ehrs  a9  they  jouruied  through  this  varied  scene,  and  as  they  ad- 
'  ranc^  into  thnt  part  of  the  Morea,  tailed  Messena,  the  richness 
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of  the  spit  was  so  evident  as  to  be  obsery^^  ^y  ^^^  Whole  i»mrly, 
ajid^^ieu'  G/eek  seryan^old  them^  that  the  isiejed  i]^03tly  y|]3ld^ 
tl^rty  fold;  bhA  that  the  peasant  would  often  s^pw  liisscooQ^se^ 
lor  iCorn.  immc|ifiately  upon  getting  in  hi^  first  crop,  ^'  J.  shiQl44 
Kkc  of  all  Ihings,*^  sajd  Doctor  Waftcer,' "  to  view  th^, country  of 
iMfaina.  The  Mainiotes  fire  painted  in  jthe  oiost  terriHc  coloiifs 
tiy  the  Greeks  aqdTur)cs,  but  I  cannot  lielp'thinlcing  tha,t  tl^ey 
would  view  t^e  ipdependence  of  John  !Bull  in  the  ^Ipune 
light.  Npw  for  this  reason,  I  dQ  suppose  that  the  Maiuiotcs  are 
^Tree  and  hraye  people^  who  have  preseryed  sonie poftiQi^.qf  dio 
original  spirit  of  tneir  ancestors/' 

Upon  mentioning  tjiieir  wishes  Xs>  their  .Greek  servant,  pp 
changed  colour,  and  entreated  they  >yould  not  th>.n)£  of  suc)^  §ii 
ondertaking. '  "  VVhy,"  said  Antonio,  '*  they  are  ciyi)ize<jl  w^P  » 
^ey'are  not  a  horc^^  of  American  savages/'  Arche)a^$  sljip/^ 
his  head,  and  left  tliem,  but  returned  a  short  time  afterTyaf.df, 
aiccoinnFinied  I'*  the  .Ve^^  of  thy  plac*J,  who  strongly  sccoiid^  )^ 
argumoul£  of  tbe  Greek;  b^t  his  representationa  of  death  j^^jad 
Bl^verj  ^  t  re  lialcned  lo  wi^h  politeness,  t>ut  iria.de  none  bujt  a^ 
OiW  ini  p ro !ta iij  1}  upi.i a  o u r  tray e [ I c rs .  An d  the  dt>c t o^  s eei  ug  t w^ 
^  serviint  was  >tTri tied  beyond  ail  drscriptlop,  told  him  he 
might  return  to  Zante,  if  lie  did  not  dmse  to  ftceompany  tlv^p. 
Terror  wid  curioaily  divi^ltdUis  feuU^g^ihutat  hsfiglk  tht  Ji^^r 
was  triiiraphanr,  and  \ic  was  desired  to  procure  a  guide  to  (ispjf- 
diict  them  to  C  1^1  a  mala ;  be  :;aid  be  It  new  ibat  road  himsdf  j  f^ 
the  i^xt  day  tbey  st^l  oiTupou  thjs  excursion;  and  arrived  If^^  J^p 
tj^e  eviniri"-  gj  CliL'.I!l'!l^. 

CaiamaU  U  be4^tifull|F  situ^d  U^  \b^mXof1be  e^i^v^ 
plaia  of  M^ssenaf  npt  if^r  from  the  s.e».  Jler^  }he  richness  Qf 
thie  soii,  smsted  by  cujtivfttjkin,  produc^ed  a  luxuriant  scemr. 
ThiB  pripkly  DPV  akbrn^tely  divjckfi/elds  p/^mwe,  olive  grouu4;i, 
vio^^.9r4s,  w4  grovjes  of  whit^  mu)beirry  U^e».  The  i^hahi^^ts 
of  this  town  are  Greeks,  and  rear  a  great  Ai^imher  pf  silk-woriiui, 

A  small  stream  now  called  Calamata,  formerly  Nedon,  de- 
scend^t  from  the  Taygetus,  and  its  progress  in  the  summer  is 
sometimes  to  be  traced  by-abaH^-Mrge  stones  and  gravel,  6nly 
about  three  hundred  feet  in  breadth,  which  it  had  brought  down 
by  its  violence  in  wintef|  w^^eii  it  i^  f^^iy  a  rapid  torrent.  In 
the  neighbourhood  ofCalamata  stood  the  ancient  town  of  Pherae. 
Being  greatly  amused  by  ^h^^qyel  cbarai  ter  of  \hc  scenery,  they 
spent  a  day  very  pleasantiy  in  raml>ling  »bi>nt  in  its  environs, 
a^d  took  up  their  abode  at  Katcbuk  i^^laiaa,  a  town,  or  rather 
'♦fJJ*gre>  l^easanHy  situated  ita  the  midst  of  mulberry  orchfu-flsy 
fenced  .in  by  the  Indian  idg.  At  tius  place  the  Uinbcape  glowed 
with  all  th^  tints  of  a  Claude.  Ass  the  following  day  was  Sun- 
MJay,  thfy  had  made  up  tlielr  minds  to  stay  at  least  a  couple  pf 
'^^ays  in  ^is  smfill  but  ibmaintiQ  iovt-n^  which  does  not  coptain 
piore  than  ^  handi'ed  a;id  fifty  houses.  I'be  inhabitants  aire  in- 
tfustrions,  ahd'at  thp  doors  the  grecian  ^rjs  were  ^pipoij^ip  9J)J|( : 
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aloog,  thfj  had  something  agj;ee^blie  ;to  ^ay,  to,  |Ui  of  them'* 

tlajrly  on  the  follo^ving  morpiiiig,  it  wa3  the  12th  of  April,  ihear 

^ere  ajroused  from  their  s)lui^ber3  by  the  saoristmi,  who  was 

calling  ihe  inhabitants  to  the  celebratiom  of  ihfi  Pa^ohal  la^nb. 

The  service  was  performed  ip  the  open  f^r,  a£teir  which  ^  opener* 

rat  salutation  followed :  the  ^.^n  kissed  the  men,  aAd  the  \rameB 

pakl  caf^lt  other  the  same  cpmtpl.iment    i^fi  thi^  festiyal  Ji»d  bOBXt 

preccdectbj  a  Jong;  fust,  the  peasant?  fi^^S^ly  mturJied  ia  tfaflifr 

own  homes,  to  enjoy  the  pa^^^  lamb,  (or  hpweyer  poor  fhtf 

may  be,  they  alw^yA  con i rive  tp  procure  ajam^  upon  this  da^. 

In  the  Tiefghbuurhuod  ofKatclxuk  Main^  which  stands  near  the 

Taj  getua,  they  came  to  iho  ruins  of  a  ba^^ ;  it  consisted  of  aero* 

'     ral  »rched  ^hiiuibers,  Ruij^e  of  which  .^ei^e  foi:  the  piHrpoae  of 

hcfilm^  water,  wliich  was  popveyed  tjirpijgh  jro^s  of  pipes  thai 

3^iU  remained  to  diCTeri^tit  ap^ftments.    Not  far  fro09  .thia«baih  is 

the  villu^e  ofPaJieo  Castro,  atandii^g  in  tbe  midst  of  iJaie: rains  of 

*!'*f"\^\''  ^"«^*^^^"^^^;  fjOX  on  eY<?0(  svdje  weire  fragments  of  ijSpil^Si 

^imdeor.    TL^  ^Z  ^Uppri^^tt  ^o  ftare  ifeeloiiged  to  the  andetil 

UmnofTtumA,    They  retariied  to  Calomata  through  a  diffo- 

F/eiH  road,  and  froo  the  aic  of  iodeipendoiice  and  ease  of  4fatr\ 

pieff^^MWbir,  they  peroeiived  thoy  wene  not  fiur  fixyn  the  territory  of 

the  Mainiotes.    Haxiog  pioemfid  Ihe  neo^asary  infermatiott  re- 

ap^oting  their  iotc^ed  joamey,  thc^  oMbarkk$d  for  Mvla,  so 

'  c^led  from  tvo  or  three  salt  mills  ita  its  neigfaboaitiood,  worked 

1^  several  eppiotiasak  springs.    Here  there  was  a  84)aare  stobe 

tower,  the  residence  iof  a  Mainiote  el|ef^«(rho  was  prepared  ^ 

I         their  arrival  by  a  kieiBsonser  tiitey  h|U  sent  liefoi«,  «nd  wiio 

i         aeemed  pcoad  qf  ihis  TisH  frodi  Englisii  travellers.    He  reeei^ed 

I         ibem  cawrteonaly  aad  entertaiBod  thent  kospitably  ;  be  ftarteok 

i         pf  ih&it  repast,  and  this  was  tlia  symbol  of  their  safety,  for  tiie 

)         laws  of  hospitality  amosg  this  eeirious  pisople  are  inviolahle. 

I  Having  refreshed  themselves,  be  proceeded  wm  them,  till  tbw 

i  oaptie  to  the  ruins  of  Abia;  am)  here  lie  took  his  leave,  placing 

them  under  the  protection  of  two  guards.  They  proseeoted  Hielr 

'         ^Hmey  along  the  indented  eoast,  in  the  ereeke  o(  which  .weite 

Iftaay  row  boats,  employed  oecastosally  ia  jlratieal  eXAioirsioiis, 

i         for  the  Mainiotes  like  tlia  hepoes  of  old,  w^  inhabited  these  parts, 

I         .  were  not  scrupulous  in  attacking  their  iieiglribaurs,  ealliag  tftese 

I         4^i>edatory  incnraioBs  honoiirable  war.    This  ooast  -is  evei^ 

I         wheric  siuroanded  by  rqcks  and  exposed  to  winds,  so  that  bb 

!         Tassels  of  finy  size  can  anchor  there,  and  in  this  the  safe^  of 

i         tfajs  Maiaioteft  ooasist ;  iot  wbea  any  ^vessel  appeared  off  Oiefr 

I         cdastwith  hostile  intoBtioas,  the  iahahitaats  withdrew  ^  asbeft 

I         tiipeto  the  villages  at  the  footof  Tayigetns,  co|ifideii4  tlmt  no  vea* 

sei  can  remaialei^  off  their  rocky  shore.    The  etoae  towers  arb 

I         howavttr  never  forseken,  beoaase  lh>m  Uieir  smumiit  the  vmh 

riors  throW  different  missile  weapons  upon  tkdr  foes.     Tkp 

I        aoaiiti^ithey  were  t^nForainj^sras  rocky  mid  bsnvV)  bodtlieiiide^ 
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fiitiKttble  indvstry  oTtbe  inhabHants  coHe^ted  all  the  earth  tbat  had 
beoo  washed  hj  rains  and  torrents  from  the  higher  parts,  on  plat- 
§oams  and  terraces,  and  these  were  coYered  with  maize,  olivcf 
«id  molberry  trees.  Tajgetus  descends  to  the  east  in  rocky 
I ;  indeed  the  features  of  the  codntry,  the  independent  air, 
i  godlike  form  erect,"  which  characterised  its  inhabitants : 
pioturesqne  costume  (of  which  we  shall  hereafter  speak) 
9  a  aort  of  indescribable  <^harm  on  all  around  our.  tray ellers» 
Bdwavd  and  Antonio  f^incied  thejr  were  carried  back  'to  tbe  ages 
of  Romanoe;  and  Dr.  Walker  himself,  as  tbey^  dpprq^chetl  the 
'  MS  of  the  Bey  iof  ^Malna,  could  not  .help  indulging  in  ro- 
Ijo  iltvsions.  The  House  consisted  df  two  stone  towers,  re- 
nbliDg  those  still  seen  upon  the  borders  of  England  and  Scot- 

aL    As  the  armed  sttendants  passed  from  the  inner  coart, 
er  an  embattled  gateway,  the  dottor  could  no  longer  forbear 
eoiuiHinicalhig  his  -feelings  to  the  two  youths^  who  in  silence 
eootemplated  the  noiFclty  of  the  scene!    "  Have  jou  courage," 
Mid  the  good  man^  turning  to  them,  ^  to  follow  me  into  thia 
^jfateftain's  fortress!  <«reryoo  prepared  for  deeds  -of  proweSs  ? 
Petfaaps  this  castle  may  contain  an  ^chanter  and  a  captive  dam- 
-seL    To  say  the  trat^k-  nnless  that  castle  does  contain  a  lady, 
the  magic  of  the  present  scene  would  vanish;    Who  would  have 
fliooghV'  oontinoed  he,  *'  that  in  modem  Grtece,  we  should  recal 
ikeoUemtmie.    Bat  sae,  oar  guard  returns,  and  with  him  the 
^Aicf.''    They^  were  reoaiired  by  the  Capitano  with  the  most  cop- 
dial  weicMie  \  and  there  were  lacMes  in  tlie  fortress^  the  iw4f9  and 
clttldreAof  the  chief,  to  whom  they  were  introdttoed;  and  wkoin 
u^oldpatrMrohai  styled  simplicity,  waited  upon  thi^n  daring 
the  first  part  «if  their  dinner,  and  then  retired^  when  a  female  ser- 
vant attended  opon  4kitm  till  their  repasf^iras  concluded.   When 
they  had  withdrawn  to:  then-  ehsmber,  they  were  invited  to  rest 
•n  beds,'  mattrasses^  and  pHfows,  w^eh  were  spread  upon  the 
spDOond ;  but  these  bedi  were  not  Tery  congenial  to  our  travellers^ 
for  the  embroidered  sheets  composed  of  alternate  broad  stripes 
0i  muslin  and  silk,  were  rather  rough ;  as  the  Greeks  always 
Uleep  In  their  undergarments,  they  are  insensible  of  this  incon- 
Taaience.  •  Having,^aired  who  inhabited  the  second  tower, 
thety  were  told  it  belonged  tb  the  Capitanbssa,  nieee  of  tho  chief, 
to  whom  tthe  sujmMM^hng  dis^ct  belonged.    ^*  The  ladies  here, 
I  ^lerceive^'*  observed  the  doctor,  "  do  not  stand  in  need  of  any 
ehivalroos  prowess  lo  d^tmd  them.    It  is  only  where  i^very  de- 
bases the  mind,  that  women  are  denied  the  common  privileges  of 
haman  kind ;  or  amidst  the  uncuhivateri  wilds  of  America,  where 
the  savage  looks  upon  his  wifo  as  a  heiut  of  burden.''    On  the 
following  day  they  were  toW,  they  were  to  be  in^oduoed  to  the 
lCi^pitaaessa,.or  as  Edward  called  her, r/ie/ad^  oftke  cattle.^  ^  I 
4Un.  all  an)uiety.  Sit,"  said  he,  as  the  time  approached  for  tfa^  in- 
](nHlacti«tii.  .^M. wonder  whether  she  iafaandsi^e.''    ".Oh  yes, 
tor|)iB  aura/'  leplied  his  friend,  •*  and  I  suppose  in  order  to  com^ 
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{dele  the  romance  of  onir  pre9ieBliMlvei»tore,iyott  will  bofli  fall  in 
love  with  her ;  and  we  shall  have  a  singlov  oombat  in  the  court  of 
the  castle,  unless  perh^s  you  would  prefer  a  lover's  leap,  k  la 
Sappho. 

They  dined  at  half-past  eleven  with  their  host  and  his  family, 
shortly  after  wbic^  the  anxiously  expected  interview  took  place. 
The  Capitanesga  was  still  young  and  beautiful  though  a  wi- 
dow ;  she  alone  Was  seailed  upon  tbeir  entrance  ;  her  younger 
sister  stood  by  her,  and  a  nunverous  train  of  female  attendants 
superbly  attired,  were  ranged  round  tbe  room.  The  dress  (for 
who  would  omit  the  dress  of  so  conspicuous  a  character  in  our 
travels)  was  composed  of  a  light  blue  shawl  gown,  embroidered 
with  gold ;  a  sash  tied  loosely  round  her  waist,  ami  a  short  yest 
without  sleeves  of  embroidered,  priinson  velvet.  Over  these  was 
a  dark  green  Polonese  mantle,  with  wide  and  open  sleeves, 
also  richly  embroidered.  Qn  her  head  was  a  green  velvet  cap, 
in  the  shape  of  a  coronet,  embroidered  with  gold,  and  a  white 
and  gold  muslin  shawl  fixed,  on  the  right  shoulder,  and  passed 
across  her  bosom  under  the  left  arm,  floated  over  the  coronet, 
and  hung  to  the  ground  behind  her. 

When  the  Capitanessa  had  ordered  chairs  .for  her  guests,  she 
invited  her  sister  to  be  seated  by  her,  and  they  were  entertained 
with  coffee  and  other  refreshments. 

Their  visit  over,  they  reluctimtly  took  leave  of  their  hospitable 
hosts,  and  accompanied  by  a  guard  they  proceeded  on  their 
journey.  Edward  and  Antonio  declared,  that  this  was  the  most 
delightful  adventure  they  had  yet  had. 

On  leaving  tbe  village  of  Kistrees,  they  ascended  a  winding 
road,  round  a  rocky  promontory,  which  stretched  itself  about  half 
^  league  into  the  sea.  A  number  of  small  villages  with  their 
churches  are  scattered  in  the  valley  which  surrounds  it,  beyond 
which  appeared  a  dark  chain  of  mountains,  whose  tops  were  co- 
vered with  snow.  As  they  passed  along,  the  inhabitants  came 
out  on  all  sides  to  welcome  them,  men,  women,  and  children, 
'lliey  prosecuted  their  journey  over  a  barren  stony  soil  to  the 
shore,  and  then  proceeding  along  the  coast,  they  came  to  Carda- 
niyla.  The  lioney  in  this  part  of  the  country  is  nearly  cquid  to 
that  of  Hymcttus,  and  the  numerous  apiaries  on  the  side  of  the 
hills  have  a  pretty  effect.  At  Cardamyla  they  were  particularly 
entertained  at  witnessing  the  dexterity  with  which  boys  from 
eight  years  old  and  upwards,  fired  with  a  rifle  gun.  But  what 
perhaps  was  still  more  amusing,  was  a  group  of  girls  and  wo- 
men  slinging  stones  and  bullets  at  a  mark  ;Mieir  attitudes  were 
graceful,  nor  were  they  less  feminine  in  feature  or  demeanour 
I  than  the  Grecians  of  the  other  parts  of  the  Morea.  These  games 
'  y^^^^  succeeded  by  dances.  In  the  evening  our  travellers  em- 
barked in  a  small  boat,  for  the  inland  road  was  impassable.  As 
*  '^y  coasted  the  shore,  the  village  of  Luctra  was  pointed  out  to 
'   them,  and  at  the  entrance  of  a  creek  stood  the  tower  of  a  chief  to 
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irhtMB  litoy  Httf  %een  reoMmnead^d.  T6fs  C^^tiifid  iM'  i  tiak 
ci  most  Wartike  and  etiteiprinili^  dis^iHon^  afna  seldoiii  i^ 
f^alftd  iwi  ff  dreM  mooh  superior  to  that  of  his  fblloWers ;  l^nt  ii^ 
order  to  honour  his  gnests,  the  day  after  their  arrival  tie  ei- 
hitftled  O^  foUowinl^  splendid  costutite. 

Hb  iA»r^  a  elose  yest,  of  white  and  ^Id  enibroidery\  ang'A 
short  Mack  Velvet  mantlb,  with  O^ves  ed^ed'vi'ith  skbte?.  Tb? 
aadi  which  held  Mir  piMOis  was  sT  ^awl  of  i^  and  ^ordt  Bb 
fight  blot^  trowsers  were^thered  at  the  ktlee,  and  below  tUeiii 
wdre  cloiie  gaiters  of  blue  clbth  eihbroidei^d  with  gold,  and  silVer 
gOt  bosses  to  protect  the  aidLt^s. 

When  he  left  the  house  h<3  lltmg  oil  hts^sh6ti1d«r^  It  rich  clotb 
mantte  vHth  h>os«  sleeved,  whifeh  vi^a^  lilue.v^Uhout  and  red 
within,  cfmbroidered  in  gold  in  th^fVb'il^  sitid  doWii  the  steeyes  in 
the  roost  superb  manner.  His  torban  w^^  ^e^n  and  ^old;  abd 
cootrary'  ia  the  Turkish  cufttom  his  hair  appeai-ed  befo w  it  His 
sister  was  attired  in  a  lich  dress,  resenibling*  that  of  the  Capita^ 
Mwa  already  describedl  Indeed  the  dtess  of  th^diffibrent  ranks 
in  this  country  diflter  only  iii  quality.  Jhe  woA^h  do  not  wjear 
trowsers  but  petticoats.  They  are  extrem^l^  .  beautiful ;  for  to 
Mi  contour  of  an  ltalif(fi  eodntena'nce  they  add  tiie  complexion 
tmnd  in  the  more  nbrth^m  psirts  of  Europe. 

Tlie  feudal  system,  which  in '  Ibrnier  tithes'so  liiiiily'^islsived 
tiie  humsri  ihind,  haA  bad  different  effects  in  Mair^ ;  for  the  go- 
vernment, if  such  it  can  be  called;  is,  strictly  spea^ng,  feuclat* 
Every  Capitano  has  bf^  retainers  aifd  fbllpwers,  over  whom  be 
exercises  jurisdiction,  and  th6  most  powerful  of  these  is  honoured 
with  llie  title  of  B^  of  Matna,  but  still  his  authority  extends 
clhiy  over  his  own  territory.  He  enjoys  the  post  of  honour  it  is 
tiiie,  and  his  autbori^  receives  the  sanction  of  the  Porte.  And 
if  war  should  be  declared;  either  openly  or  not,  he  is  expectedf  to 
take  the  eomihand.  The  CafHtabo,  in  whose  house  they  now  were, 
had  been  in  several  engagements,  accompanied  by  his  sister. 
Their  piratical  depredations  were  mdst  extensive,  and  the  sight 
of  then:  trutUu,  as  their  long,  narrow,  canoe-like  boats  were  called, 
^ead  universal  terror. 


SECTION  IV. 

A5PPEARANCE    OF   A    NEW   ISLAND. 

They  parted  from  thc^ warlike  chief  with  recret,  ^ ^nd  continu- 
ing their  journey  under  the  protection  oriuis  retain c??:]^  along 
thfe  foot  of  Taygetus,  thej-  aUiength  reached  the "bouhSary  pf  his, 
dbniaiiis,  where  they  were  met  Jby,fjf;esh  ggji^e^Jfojpondpcj  thtai 
down  the  opposite  side  of  thelPlutsa.  Before  their  foraier  guards 
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iMkftMe,  ibeffyed  m6it' jHfies  over  fte  heads  df 6ilr'  traVeli^r^, 
alia^iiM^ofmeli^^shipa'tidresp^et'.    ' 

They  noyt  Xdit  almost  eVeiy  trace  of  vtiget^^ri.  tiere  ty 
itlOUlftaid  of  Tajrgefui*  H  a  coritiAiiatibti  of  na1ted^ci*J^^s;  TsTot  a 
tt^l^,  iiotii  bdSH  ^vaib  fite  seftA,  antl*  oar  ttra^dWi'sr^jbic^a  alf' 
rea^Mttg  tb^  twn'  of  Vittilo'  (foriiierty  tfttylo^  ii^liioh  ik  built 
aAOtiga  rocky  prtcii)fce  at  Ac  foot  of  vWfich  ik  a' rfebji  Cr^ek  of 
tlM^ ^ea.  A  iiiotirtf'aiiiibrrcnt  hi^liihf^^ihrbu^ri  a  J<}i'p  an*l'^li>Lmiy 
gteti  ^Is  into  fliii.s  oret^k  not  far  from  the  town.  Ht^re  they  re- 
ifltffned'  bttt  one  iii^ht,  far  except  viewing  the  eljurch,  which 
iiMXxAA^  srome  ciitimiH  r'cUfs  of  arohvtobttir^  s^appOsedto  be  take^' 
ftMi' a' i^itiotir temple  in  its  vicinity,  they  saw  notliini:  Worthy^ 
of  iltotk^.  Thfe  cbiet'and  his  fiiinjty/ta  Whrym  they  had  letters  of 
inrtrodifHion,  Was  Nh^eiil ;  and  althnn^h  tTifj  experienced  every 
tttWHtlOik,  they  n^sfilved  to  proecpd  to  Maralinmisi,  theeapEtalof 
MkhMyStM  witli  nn  cscoit  of  sixteen  M^unlotoa,  ttiey  renumcd 
thMi^joctrney.  The  first  part  offherr  mate  whs  alohg  a  narrow 
rdiMi,  Which  wound  with  the  tt>rrent  siFong  a  gloomy  dcli^  .shut 
ili'by  tockff  and  preeipirej*.  And  now  a^ain  the  scene  assumed 
the'air'Ofromatitfc  nmeJtj,  for  the  armed  MainiotC!!  looked  more 
li!W  baaiditti  than  ^runU.  They  had,  howc%'er,  ejcpericin^ed  too 
rtivich  hospitality  to  he  under  aJiy  apprchensUmss,  aud  at  length 
emerging  frorti  this  wild  seene,  thr  y  entered  a  more  feriile  tract 
Of  cbdtttry,  ifa'^iiili  were  scattered  BL-viral  hamlels;  and  as  they 
again  approacbett  the  sea  towarth  I  he  east,  they  saw  the  re- 
mains of  a  st^uare  Venetian  fortress*. 

During  their  journey  over  this' uncultivated  plafn,  Dr.  Walkef* 
astoed  thei^  guardsif  they  had  seen  in  thmr  naattcal  exenrsions' 
the  new  island  ^liich  had  risen  from  the  !iea,  near  Haiiorml* 
"  YeSj"  redlied  one  of  th<;ni,  "  Ihkve  nhi  only  seen  H,  but  was 
at  Smitorini  when  it  ftrlrttaadc  its  appeanmee/'    **  Imleed,"  .said 
Bdward;  **  perhaps  then  yorf  can  tell  us  sonielhing  ahout  it/* 
"  CertMnly/'  replied  the  Mainiote,  *^  for  1  shatl  never  forget  it ;  it 
Wias  on  the  lOtb  of  May,  in  the  year  1807,  a!i  rurrhi^uak'e  was 
fbh  in  Santorini*,  and  the  ne>rt  morhittg  :ifime  saibrs  havlhg  ob- 
served what  they  thought  was  a  wreck:,  rowed  towards  it,  when  to 
their  great  surprise  they  discovered  rocks  and  earth,   Terrdled. 
they  returned  back  to  their  island,  and  tie  dared  what  they  had 
seen  :  about  two  or  three,  days  after  this,  the  curiosity  of  mahy  of* 
th^'inhkbitafitS,  (I  was  one  of  them)  le>l  ihcm  to  visit  tIdsnCW' 
island.  bttt=whi!e  we  were  pulling  some  oysters  from  1  he  rrwtts^' 
th^  ground  rocked  underus ;  upon  that  Wf-  instaritlj  made  a  precl-"^ 
pita te  retreat.  The  island  nowencreased  considerably  from  sei^mf 
violent  tremblings;  but  it  often  happened  Uiat  a*  one  part  aro^if 
the  opposfte  side  was  observed  to  sink.     An  immeiVse  rock  wo" 
n^t  saw  rise  from  tWe  bottom  of  the  sek,  at  some  Utile  dijjtniif^i?' 
front  the  island,  and  after  continuing  visible  four  day i<,  si'inlfi 

*  An  island  north  of  Candia.  "•  •:      • 
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and  rofe  no  more ;  batsevenil  siipamr  qoDv^iippcj^^  in^ijt^^lmi 
and  remained  immoveable.  Biuiog  thesp  y^aU;ip^;C9ii(yiii9MHisof; 
nature,  tbe  seaasaumed  a  lip^bi,grcenbh  tint ;  it  then  becaqae  red 
and  finaDy  of  a  pale  yellowish  colour,  emitting  a  most  ^p<Hi^Qi90^ 
smell.  In  July,  a  ridge  ot'  black  stones  suddc^nly,  rose  fro^i 
the  bosom  of  the  boisterous  deep,  about  sixty  ps^ces  from  the 
island,  where  it  was  unfathomable,  from  which  a  prodigioui 
smoke  issued.  These  stones  formed  a  separate  island,  and  wai 
caned  by  the  iobabitants  of  Santorini,  black  island,  while  the  for- 
mer they  denominated  the  white  island.  Towards  the.  end  of  the 
month  several  other  rocks  sprung  up,  and  the  island  bepame 
every  day  larger,  and  immense  volumes  of  flame  issued  froqatbe 
burning  mountains.  The  wind  being  calm,  the  smoke  aad 
flames  shot  up  to  so  great  a  height  as  to  be  seen  at  Candia.  The 
tea  was  covered  with  a  yellowish  and  reddish  froth,  which  emit- 
ted such  pestilential  effluvia,that  the  Sautorines  burnt  perfumes  in 
their  houses,  and  kindled  large  fires  in  the  streets  to  prevent  in- 
fection. A  sudden  gale  of  wind  dispersed  the  froth,  but  its  be- 
neficial effects  were  almost  counteracted  by  its  driving  the 
smoke  over  the  vineyards,  which  completely  destroyed  tbe 
grapes.  Tbe  next  phenomenon  which  attracted  the  attention  of 
the  observers  was,  that  the  sea  was  seen  to  smoke  in  .two  large 
circles  near  the  volcanic  island.  It  had  tbe  appearance  of  oil  on 
the  point  of  boiling,  and  many  fish  were  thrown  up  dead  on  tbe 
cwast  of  SantorinL  This  phenomenon  lasted  about  a  month, 
when  it  was  followed  by  a  hollow  subterraneous  rumbling  ;  tliis 
noise  was  succeeded  by  that  which  immense  bodies  of  stones 
thrown  into  a  deep  reservoir  of  water  would  produce  ;  and  this 
again  by  a  noise  resembling  prodigious  claps  of  thunder. 

The  fire  now  burst  forth  with  redoubled  fury,  particularly  from 
the  black  island :  and  tbe  astonisiied  spectators  beheld  the  flames 
dart  up  three  several  times  to  a  vast  height,  resembling  so  many 
immense  sky  rockets  of  a  glowing  red.  In  the  night  the  scene 
was  awful  and  sublime  to  a  great  degree,  for  these  rockets  and 
streams  of  fire  bursting,  fell  upon  the  island  as  brilliant  stars,  so 
that  it  appeared  all  in  a  blaze« 

"  On  the  9tb  of  September  the  two  islands  were  united  by  an 
extraordinary  convulsion,  and  four  volcanoes  appeared,  from 
.which  issued  columns  of  fire,  with  a  variety  of  noises.  After  va- 
rious concussions  and  alterations  in  the  form  of  this  volcanic  isle, 
it  was  so  violently  shaken  on  tbe  21st  of  September,  that  part  of 
the  largest  volcano  came  tumbling  down,  and  huge  masses  of 
burning  rocks  were  hurled  headlong  into  the  sea  to  a  consider- 
able distance :  after  this  tremendous  explosion  all  was  still  and 
quiet  for  three  or  four  days,  when  the  flames  again  burst  forth 
vrith  greater  fury  than  ever;  and  one  clap  of  subterraneous  thun- 
der was  so  tremendous,  that  the  people  of  Santorini  crowded  to 
the  churches,  supposing  they  were  about  to  be  engulfed  in  tbe 
general  ruin  which  appeared  to  threaten  the  new  and  surround- 
ing islands. 
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in  order  to  excite  the  enrvy  of  both  sexes ;  bnt  it  is  high  time  we 
should  retire  to  our  sohs." 

'     <<  I  think/'  said  Edward,  ''  the  Turkish  ladies  are  very  much 
to  be  pitied." 

'^  I  do  not  know  that,''  replied  his  friend,  ^Vthey  never  know 
a|i^  other  kind  of  life  than  that  of  seclusion;  and  indeed  the 
opinion  that  they  are  totally  deprived  of  liberty  is  erroneous. 
They  go  to  the  bagnio,  they  walk  in  the  environs  of  the  city ; 
they  visit  each  other;  and  the  author  We  have  been  just  study- 
ing,  says,  '  they  afe  the  only  privileged  persons  in  Turkev ;'  but 
I  am  weary  boys ;  so  good  night.  On  the  following  day  mey  re- 
paired to  Constantinople,  whither  they  were  led  by  motives  of 
curiosity  and  humanity.  There  had  been  a  considerable  fire  in 
the  city,  five  hundred  houses  having  been  burnt  in  the  course  of 
the  night  Fire,  however,  appears  in  this  country  to  be  as  little 
dreaded  as  the  plague ;  and  upon  enqniring  after  the  sufferers^ 
they  were  answered  with  much  sang  froid,  that  there  was  no 
person  burnt,  and  that  therefore  there  was  no  cause  for  commi- 
seration. 

**  How  did  it  originate?*'  enquired,  Edward  of  one  of  the  by- 
standers. 

'^  I  suppose,''  said  the  man,  ^^  that  some  one  kicked  over  his 
tendonrJ^ 

Edward  was  now  as  wise  as  he  was  before ;  but  Dr.  Walker, 
who  read  his  countenance,  asked  him  if  he  had  not  observed  tfa« 
usual  way  in  which  the  Turks  warmed  themselves.  They  have 
neither  chimneys  pr  stoves,  but  they  make  use  of  the  tendour  in- 
stead. This  is  a  machine,  about  two  feet  high,  in  the  form  of  a 
table,  made  of  wood,  into  which  they  put  hot  ashes.  A  carpet,  or 
piece  of  embroidery,  is  thrown  over  it,  and  at  this  stove  they  eat, 
drink,  worl^,  read,  and  very  often  sleep.  In  the  latter  case  it 
sometimes  happens  that  they  kick  over  the  tendour,  and  the  ashes 
commumcatingto  some  of  the  sunoundfngfarnitnre,  it  takes  fire, 
the  Turks,  who  are  the  most  phlegmatic  people  in  the  world, . 
under  the  influence  of  most  of  the  ordinai*y  misfortunes  of  life, 
make  their  escape  from  their  burning  dwellings,  with  all  possible  ^ 
dispatch,  and  conveying  what  furniture  they  can  collect  into  a 
bark,  they  watch  the  progress  of  the  flames  with  the  utmost 
composure. 

The  magnificence  displayed  by  the  sultans,  and  even  the 
bashas  of  Turkey  is  past  all  description,  'llie  trappings  of  the 
lierses  are  of  the  most  superb  texture,  studded  with  pearl  and 
precious  stones ;  their  pipes  cost  sometimes  as  much  as  a  thou- 
sand pounds.  The  pipe,  which  is  long,  being  sometimes  encircled 
after  the  manner  of  the  scroll  round  Trajan's  pillar,  with  the 
finest  diamonds.  An  apartment  in  one  of  the  royal  palaces^ 
is  lined  with  mother  of  pearl,  and  fastened  with  emeralds,  as  the 
heads  of  nails.  The  girdles  of  the  great  ladies  are  always  set 
wfth  diamonds,  with  other  precious  stones ;  and  those  who.can-. 
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not  dR>rd  jewels,  embroider  tben  snperMv.  iPbe  Sv^ltmm'  dteB9 
ii  80  rich,  as  literally  to  impede  their  wimog  fh$eiy,  and-  Hieir 
kmi:  hair  is  bespangled  with  diamonds. 

•^  Well,"  observed  Dr.  Walker,  as  they  returned  to  Pera  in 
IMr  gondola,  **  our  Tisit  of  condolence  was  all  thrown  away , 
ttpon  the  cod  and  collected  Turks.  Their  belief  in  predesthia- 
tlon,  disarms  life  of  all  its  sorrows ;  for  fliey  aissert  thc^t  what 
nrast  happen  will,  happen ;  and  that  if  they  are  doomed  to  be 
bwnt,  tiiey  cannot  be  drowned ;  and  that  therefore  Mnfiprehen^ 
Hm  is  cfaiMish.  Even  nnder  fbe  loss  of  parents,  wifo  or  ehildren, 
the  same  philosophy  consoles  them ;  they  would  foe  ashamed  to. 
ttoum  and  wail  immoderatelv,  as  that  woqUL  not  be  supporting 
misfortune  with  ^e  dignity  of  a  true  Bfusselman. 

**  But  our  Tisit  to  Constantinople  has  not  been  wholly  finiit- 
less ;  I  have  made  every  arrangement  respecting  our  money  af- 
fiurs  witii  a  Jew,  to  whom  I  was  recommended,  and  we  shall 
ihoilly  take  leave  of  the  smallest^  thoagh  not  the  least  renowned, 
oTthefoor  quarters  of  the  globe ;  so  write  yoar  letters,  Edward, 
to-day,  for  to-morrow  wc  cross  the  Hellespont.  You,  Antonio, 
w31  write  to  Father  BencKlict  at  Naples,  and.  g^ve  him  an.  ac- 
count of  our  late  excursions,  while  I  shall  retire  to  my  owu 
room,  where  I  choose  to  be  alone  for  the  remainder  of  the  day,  as 
I  feel  rather  indisposed.'' 

Edward  and  Antonio  immediately  seated  themselves,  and  Dr. 
Walker  retired  to  his  sofa  to  mase  upon  their  Mure  plans,  and 
to  form  schemes  of  lnq»piness  and  pleasure  for  the  benefit  of  th^ 
two  youths,  for  whom  be  folt  a  father's  affection. 
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Leuis  xVfri,  to  f*«  Tknme  if  hit  Ancettort,    Price  ®j.  boards. 

^  Miss  Thurtle  seems-  to  possess  tde  qimlifioalions  requisite  to  the  his- 
toil^aa  of  youth :  ber  Infonoetion  has  be«ik  drawn  from  authentic  quar-. 
terSf  and  she  conununicates  it  with  impartiality >.  and  all  that  ease  foe 
which  her  sex  have  been  long  famous  in  literary  productions. 

*'  Her  '  History  of  France'  Is  upon  the  plan  of  the  «- President  Hfe- 
nauJt,>  or  of*  Bertrand  de  MoIeville*s  Chronological  History  of  JEneland/ 

"  We  most  cheerfully  recommend  this  history  to  the  attention  of  those 
who  have  not  perused  any  other  impartial  History  of  France,  and  have 
no  doubt  it  will  afford  them  bo^h  profit  and  pleasure.'* 

Antijacobin  Review^  June,  1818. 

•*  We  have  her^  a  goodelemeatary  history  ;  the  most  prombent  eventsv 
of  each  reign  being  adroitly  seised  and  rendered  more  impressive >  by 
the  writier*s  assiduity  in  teoordiDg  matty  heroic  and  remarkable  sentiments. 
of  celebrated  persons  which  history  or  traditoB,has  preserved." 

MoKthly  Review  Enlarged,  Attgutt,  1819. 

**  The  style  is  chaste  an4  correct;., the  aarrative  written  throughout  with 
a  scrupulous  regard  to.trtith,  and  in  no  one  instance^have  we  marked  an. 
inclination  to  distort  charftcter,  or  to  throw  a  shade  over  guik.  The  co» 
temporary  list  of  the  sovereigns  of  Europe  appended  to  each  reign  is  ex«> 
tremely  U9efw|>.  and  the  notes  ^ocasionaUy  subjoined  are  well  adapted  to 
illustrate  the  story,  as  welias  to  am^  the  reader.^ 

Ntm  Mmthiy.  Magasdne,,  October,  1818. 

*•  What  could  be  done  in  a  compass  so  limited,  the^  writer  seems  to 
have  accomplished.  She  has  exercised  her.  judgment  in  selecting  such 
circumstances  as  are  best  fitted*  to  shew  by  wi»at  means  the  grand  pplidcal 
changes  in  the  government  of  the  country  were  eflfisoted ;  and  has  very 
poperly  been  least  copiois  respecting  those  of  ancient  date.  So  short, 
ijideedy.is  the  account  of  some  of  the  early  reigna,  that  little  more. 
is  recorded  of  the  ruling  prince  than  that  h«  was  born,  and  that  he 
died.  When,  we  advance  so  'far  as  the  14tth  century,  the  details  become 
more  ample;  and  the 'work  increases  in  interest,  as  we  approach  to  its< 
conclusion. 

"The  style  appears  in  general  to  he  simple  and  unaffected,  exhjbithig^ 
much  of  the  e^se  so  remantable  in  the  writmgs  of  Dr.  Goldsmith.*' 

Edinburgh  MgntUlu  Review,^JanMrtf,AB^,. 
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j§t^ord  Rectory  ;  or  the  SpoUed  Child  Reformed.  Containing  a  Short  In- 
troduetian  to  the  8cienee$  of  ArehiUetHi^  and  Heraldry  ;  with  a  particu- 
lor  AccotaU  of  ike  Grecian  and  Roman  Games,  ^,  ^r.  Price  is. 
btmrds, 

**  We  cbecrfully  recommend  thi»  tale  to  general  circalation.  If  it 
shooM  be  received  as  it  merits,  we  sball  not,  we  trust,  hear  so  mnch  of 
ditunloa  anxHig  those  whom  Nature  itself  specially  desires  to  « lore  oae 
another  ;>  and  we  may  aspect  that  wheii  these  branches  leave  their  stock, 
they  will  retain  their  blossoms)  and  by  aftersought  intercourses^  cause  it 
to  be  said/  '  bow  good  it  ii^  i<n>  brethren  to  dwell  together  in  unity.*  " 

An^jacobin  Review,  Auguoi^  ISMtw 

<*  We  are  not  surprised  that  this  Uitle  book  has  already  reached  a  se- 
cond editioot  for  it  well  merits  public  encouragement,  and  ought  to  ocf 
cupy  a  place  in  every  juvenile  library.  The  story  is  interesting,  and  en- 
livened by  a  Tariely  of  liveljr  sketches  of  manners  calculated  to  improve 
the  heart,  while  the  dialogues  en  architecture,  heraldry,  and  antiquities, 
coot^bttle  very  much  to  enlarge  the  understanding." 

New  Monthly  Magaatine,  October,  1818. 

**  This  is  a  work  expressly  designed  foF  the  instruction  of  youth,  and 
the  author  has  verj  wisely  chosen  the  interlocutory  mode  of  eonvejing 
her  information,  as  being  the  most  captivating,  by  reason  that  instroctioB 
and  amusement  are  derived  through  the  same  medium.  The  cbaracteis 
employed  in  this  little  drama,  are  brought  forward  chiefly  to  illustrate  the 
advantages  to  be  derived  from  a  welldigested  plan  of  domestic  edoca* 
tioo,  under  which  the  author  has  given  some  yerjy  useful  lessons  in  the 
polite  artt»  beialdryy  Grecian  nod  Roman  history ;  and  her  descriptions 
'of  the  beautiful,  or  terrific  or  subltme  scenes  of  nature,  are  nottlie  lessit 
commendable  part  of  the  volume.  Here  the  noblest  and  purest,  pas 
flons  of  the  young  may  be  inflamed,  their  understanding  enlightened, 
their  errors  corrected,  and  their  heart  made  better  by  lessons  of  virtue. 
London  LUeraty  Gazette,  SepU  12,  1818. 


The  Hhtory  of  Spmn,  from  the  eariiai  Aget  ef  which  we  have  any  autheof 
tic  Records,  to  ihe  Return  of  Ferdinand  VII,  tnl8]4;  accompanied 
with  ehronologieml  ami  genealogical  Tables  of  the  Visigoth  and  Spamsh 
Princes  and  Califhs,  and  a  List  of  contemporary  Sovereigns,  at  the  End 
tf  each  Reign :  alto  the  political  Arrangements  of  Europe,  as  settled  at  tht 
Treaty  rfParu,     With  Notes.  ' 

**  We  are  glad  the  task  of  writing  an  abridged  History  of  Spain  lias  faN 
len  into  such  hands.  a&  our  authoress.  The  present  political  aspect  of 
Spain  encreaset  the  interest  of  this  publication,  which,  in  conciseness  of 
j^le  and  clearness  of  expression,  resembles  the  writings  of  Goldsmith. 
Tne  chronological  tables  are  excellent,  and  we  recommend  this  Tolume 
as  extremely  amusing  and  instructive  for  youthful  readers,  and  as  a  well- 
arranged  help  to  the  memory  of  the  elder  and  better  informed  in  historic 
cal  science.— literary  Gaisette,  May  6,  1820. 
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